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THE  SALVATION  OF  INFANTS. 

BY  PB0FE8S0B  E.  V.  OERHART,  D.  D. 

Thb  Presbyterian  Review  for  Juljy  1883^  contains  an  article 
entitled :  Infant  Salvation  and  its  Theohgioal  Bearings^  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.^  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  which,  for  its  bold  divergence  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Westminster  standards  concerning  the  salvation  of  in- 
fants, has  deservedly  arrested  attention,  and  called  forth  com- 
ment by  the  religious  press.  The  author  surrenders  the  postu- 
lates of  the  decretal  system  of  Calvinism  in  their  bearing  on 
the  future  state  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  squarely  com- 
mits himself  to  the  directly  opposite  opinion  of  Arminius, 
Episcopius  and  the  Remonstrants  generally  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  all  infants,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  whether  the 
children  of  Christian  or  of  heathen  parents,  are,  through  the 
mercy  of  Gh>dy  unconditionally  saved.  Characterized  by  inde- 
pendent thought,  historical  candor  and  earnest  Christian  senti- 
ment, this  significant  article  invites  and  merits  critical  inquiry 
into  the  dogmatic  conceptions  which  it  advances  on  a  Question- 
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at  once  profoundly  solemn  and  far-reaching  in  its  theological 
and  practical  bearings.* 

After  referring  to  the  marked  reticence  of  the  New  Testament 
in  reference  to  little  children,  and  quoting  an  important  passage 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  their  salvation  (Mark  10  :  13-16), 
the  article  proceeds  to  give  a  succinct  historical  review  of  the 
doctrine  held  by  Augustine  and  the  Roman  Church,  by  the 
Reformers,  but  especially  by  the  Calvinistic  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Augustine  connected 
salvation  mechanically  with  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  drew 
the  inference  that  unbaptized  infants  were  lost,  though  *^  their 
punishment  was  of  the  mildest  sort,— •the  loss  of  heaven  rather 
than  the  torment  of  hell."  The  doctrine  of  Augustine  became 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  has  reigned  in 
that  communion,  without  essential  modification,  to  the  present 
time. 

The  same  inference,  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  infant  bap- 
tism, became  the  general  belief  in  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches  throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

This  general  belief  was  modified  by  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple of  unconditional  election,  as  affirmed  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  by  other  Reformed  symbols.  Unconditional 
election  is  applicable  to  infants  no  less  than  to  adults.  Some 
are  elect ;  others  are  non-elect.  The  saving  virtue  of  baptism 
avails  for  elect  infants  only.  Says  the  Confession  of  Faith  : 
'^  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and 
how  He  pleaseth."  Non-elect  infants  are  not  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit.    This  difference  between  the 

*  In  a  foot-note  the  withor  remarin :  "  The  doctrine  of  infiint  salvation  has 
deep  rootii,  and  involves  grave  theological  problems.  Mj  aim  in  the  follow- 
ing paper  is  chieflj  to  furnish  hints  and  points  of  view,  that  maj  possibly  aid 
in  finding  these  roots  and  in  solving  these  problems.  It  is  onlj  a  brief  studj 
on  what  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  great  subject.'' 
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salvability  of  elect  and  non-elect  infants  underlies  the  teaching 
of  the  Confession  on  the  virtae  of  baptism. 

"  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained  by 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  party 
baptized  into  the  visible  church,  but  also  to  be  unto  him  a  sign 
and  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ, 
of  regeneration,  of  ^emission  of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life :  which 
sacrament  is,  by  Christ's  own  appointment,  to  be  continued  in 
His  church  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

**  Although  it  be  a  great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect  His  ordi- 
nance, yet  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  annexed 
to  it,  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it, 
or  that  all  that  are  baptized  are  undoubtedly  regenerated. 

^*  The  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  is  administered ;  yet,  notwithstanding  by  the  right 
use  of  this  ordinance  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but 
really  exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Uoly  Ghost,  to  such 
(whether  of  age  or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of.  God's  own  Will,  in  His  appointed 
time."* 

The  Confession  means  that  the  elect  may  be  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit,  though  unbaptized,  and  that  the  non-elect  are  not 
regenerated  by  the  Spirit  in  baptism,  but  that  by  the  right  use 
of  this  ordinance  the  promised  grace  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
communicated  to  the  elect,  whether  they  be  of  age  or  infants. 
The  logical  consequence  is  that  non-elect  infants  are  lost,  bap- 
tized or  unbaptized,  whether  children  of  the  heathen  or  of 
believers.  Dr.  Prentiss  shows  at  some  length,  by  apt  citations 
from  eminent  theologians,  that  this  belief  was  the  doctrine 
commonly  received  by  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  continent, 
by  the  Anglican  communion,  and  by  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tions of  Scotland;  and,  though  not  a  few  eminent  men  like 
Hooker  argued  in  favor  of  a  milder  view,  yet  the  belief  either 

«  Coof.  of  Faith,  chap.  28,  tecs.  1,  5,  6.       . 
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that  unbaptized  iDfants  or  non-elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy, 
have  no  part  in  the  salvation  of  Christ,  prevailed  in  these  Pro- 
testant bodies  down  to  the  present  century. . 

He  then  traces  the  history  of  the  reaction  against  this  severe 
doctrine,  and  ascribes  the  most  potent  modifying  influence  to 
<*the  growth  of  Baptist  sentiments,  the  influence  of  Quakerism, 
and  the  Arminian  controversy ;"  yet  the  reaction  in  churches 
holding  firmly  the  decretal  system  was  slow  and  gradual ;  and 
the  contrary  opinion  did  not  obtain  formal  or  authoritative  ex- 
pression until  the  present  century  and  in  our  own  time.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  is  the  most  prominent  Presbyterian  theologian 
of  America  who  first  gave  dogmatic  expression  to  the  contrary 
belief  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved ;  thus  joining 
issue  with  the  Presbyterian  standards  and  with  all  representa- 
tive theologians  of  the  Calvinistic  school. 

The  language  of  Dr.  Hodge  is  as  follows : 

'*  The  common  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Protestants  is  that  all 
who  die  in  infancy  are  saved.  This  is  inferred  from  what  the 
Bible  teaches  of  the  analogy  between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom. 
V.  18, 19).  We  have  no  right  to  put  any  limit  on  these  general 
terms  except  what  the  Bible  itself  places  upon  them.  The 
Scriptures  nowhere  exclude  any  class  of  infants,  baptized  or 
unbaptized,  born  in  Christian  or  in  heathen  lands,  of  believing 
or  unbelieving  parents,  from  the  benefits  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  .  •  •  .  .  Not  only,  however,  does  the 
comparison  which  the  apostle  makes  between  Adam  and  Christ, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  as  all  are  condemned  for  the  sins  of 
one,  so  all  are  saved  by  the  righteousness  of  the  other,  those 
only  excepted  whom  the  Scriptures  except ;  but  the  principle 
assumed  throughout  the  whole  discussion  teaches  the  same  doc- 
trine. That  principle  is,  that  it  is  more  congenial  with  the 
nature  of  God  to  bless  than  to  curse,  to  save  than  to  destroy.* 

*  The  love  of  God  is  righteous  and  holj.  Love  to  righteoosnefls  is  aversion 
to  nnrighteoosness,  and  love  to  the  good  is  hatred  against  the  evil.  Wrath  is 
the  infinite  repagnance  of  love  to  sin.    If  sin  and  wickedness,  the  direct  con- 
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If  the  race  fell  in  Adam,  much  more  shall  it  be  restored  id 
Christ.  If  death  reigned  bj  one,  much  more  shall  grace  reign 
bj  one.  This  'much  more'  is  repeated  over  and  over.  The 
Bible  everywhere  teaches  that  God  delighteth  not  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked;  that  judgment  is  His  strange  work.  It  isi 
therefore^  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage  (Romans, 
v.  12-21),  to  exclude  infants  from  '  the  all'  who  are  made  alive 
in  Christ 

"The  conduct  and  language  of  our  Lord  in  reference  to 
children  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  matters  of  sentiment|  or 
simply  expressive  of  kindly  feeling.  He  evidently  looked  upon 
them  as  the  lambs  of  the  flock  for  which,  as  the  Oood  Shep« 
herd,  He  laid  down  His  life^  and  of  whom  He  said  they  shall 
never  perish,  and  no  man  could  pluck  them  out  of  His  hands. 
Of  such.  He  tells  us,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  though  heaven 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  the  souls  of  redeemed 
infants.  It  is,  therefore,  the  general  belief  of  Protestants, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Romanists  and  Romanizers,  that  all 
who  die  in  infancy  are  saved." 

This  passage  is  a  definite  statement  of  the  opinion  now  com- 
monly received  by  Evangelical  Protestants  concerning  the  sal- 
vation of  infants.  It  is  the  final  result  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment which  has  been  progressing  with  gradually  increasing 
momentum  for  more  than  two  centuries,  both  against  the  hard 
inference  of  Augustine  from  the  necessity  of  baptism  and  the  no 
less  severe  logical  consequence  of  unconditional  election.  Ac- 
cepting this  current  sentiment  as  Christian  truth,  Dr.  Prentiss 

tradictory  to  God  and  His  authority,  did  not  kindle  His  anger,  He  wonid  not 
be  bolj  love.  The  principle  ''  that  it  is  more  congenial  with  the  natnreof  Qod 
to  bless  than  to  cnrse,  to  save  than  to  destroy,"  is  trae,  if  predicated  of  God  in 
His  relation  to  Himself,  to  all  the  good,  and  to  His  creatures  who  are  capable 
of  being  made  good  like  Himself;  but  not  true  when  predicated  of  Him  in  His 
relation  to  wickedness,  and  to  angels  or  men  who  wilfully  persist  in  transgress 
ing  and  despising  the  righteous  law  of  grace.  It  Is  junt  as  worthy  of  Godt 
just  as  congenial  with  the  holiness  of  infinite  love,  to  condemn  the  wrong  as  to 
approve  the  right,  to  carse  the  wrong-doer  who  wilfully  renounces  the  supreme 
good,  as  to  bless  the  penitent  believer  in  Christ. 
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does  not  proceed  to  sapport  it  by  farther  exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,  nor  by  arguments  from  the  nature  of  Christianity  ; 
but,  assuming  that  there  is  no  room  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  general  proposition,  holds  it  to  be  a  fundamental  axiom, 
which  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  various  questions  in  theology 
with  which  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected.  This  idea,  the 
universal  salvation  of  infants,  becomes  the  criterion  by  which 
received  doctrines,  I  may  say,  principles,  explicitly  taught  by 
the  New  Testament,  are  to  be  judged.  Accordingly  the  author 
passes  on  to  consider  the  bearing  which  this  idea,  accepted  as 
an  axiomatic  truth  must  have,  1.  upon  the  doctrine  respecting 
original  sin  and  the  subjective  conditions  of  pardon  and  eternal 
life ;  2.  upon  the  doctrine  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  immor- 
tality ;  S.  upon  the  doctrine  respecting  the  visible  church  and 
the  means  of  grace ;  4.  upon  the  conception  of  this  life  as  a 
probation,  and  upon  doctrine  respecting  the  life  beyond  the 
grave;  5.  upon  the  question  of  the  sal  vability  of  the  heathen;  and 
6.  upon  our  conception  of  the  Providential  system.  In  relation 
to  all  these  grave  problems,  as  I  cannot  but  understand  the 
respected  author,  he  maintains  that  universal  infant  salvation 
must  be  allowed  by  theology  to  have  the  regulative  force  of  an 
a  priori  truth. 

In  the  discussion  of  infant  salvation  relatively  to  these 
branches  of  theological  inquiry,  Dr.  Prentiss  takes  some  posi- 
tions which  are  forcibly  stated  and  demonstrably  valid.  His 
argument  against  the  theory  of  probation  which  has  come  into 
vogue  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler,  especially  merits  the 
serious  consideration  both  of  theology  and  the  pulpit.  Yet  the 
method  adopted  and  pursued  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful 
logical  propriety.  It  is  admitted  that  the  New  Testament  is  re- 
markably reticent  on  the  condition  of  infants  dying  in  infancy. 
If  we  except  the  exegesis  of  Dr.  Hodge  on  Rom.  5 :  12-21,  and 
on  1  Cor.  15  :  22,  we  have  no  more  than  a  probable  inference 
in  support  of  universal  infant  salvation.  His  exegesis,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  questionable.  If  these  passages  can  be  used 
to  support  the  belief  in  universal  infant  salvation,  they  must 
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also  have  a  wider  range  of  legitimate  application.  From  these 
premises  an  argument  could  with  equal  propriety  be  constructed, 
especially  if  the  necessity  of  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  be 
superseded,  to  sustain,  not  only  the  salvation  of  infants,  but 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  infants  and  adults,  without  exception. 
On  ezegetical  grounds  it  may  also  be  questioned,  whether  the 
rich  and  beautiful  words  of  our  Lord  (Mark,  10  :  18-16),  have 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  future  blessedness  of  infants  dying  in 
infancy.  The  disciples  assumed  that  little  children  were  too 
insignificant  to  receive  the  attention  of  their  Master.  Jesus 
rebukes  this  assumption.  The  instincts  of  Jewish  mothers  were 
true  and  good.  Children  were  not  to  be  shut  out  from  His 
blessing  because  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of  men  and 
women,  but  young  and  old,  children  and  parents  alike,  were  to 
come  to  Him,  and  were  designed  for  the  kingdom  ;  moreover, 
the  confiding,  receptive  and  docile  spirit  of  childhood  was  the 
fit  image  of  that  state  of  heart  and  mind  with  which  men 
and  women  were  required  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Certainly,  the  passage  teaches  that  little  children  are  embraced 
within  the  compass  of  Jesus'  saving  love.  He  guaranteed  to 
them,  though  not  yet  self-conscious  nor  personally  responsible, 
the  right  to  receive  His  blessing  and  become  members  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  By  necessary  implication.  He  teaches  also 
that  they  are  capable  of  participating  in  His  redemption.  But 
these  truths,  though  far-reaching  in  their  bearing,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  transearthly  as  well  as  the  earthly  life  of  infants, 
nevertheless  fall  short  of  supporting  the  universal  proposition 
that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  unconditionally  saved.* 

To  make  an  opinion,  which  by  common  consent  is  not  based 
on  any  explicit  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  at  most 

*  Mark,  10:  1^16  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  spiritaal  ugnificanoe  of  in- 
fimt  baptism :  As  when  on  earth  Jesus  received  little  children  to  Himself  and 
blessed  them  with  His  Messianic  blessing,  so  now,  for  He  is  the  same  in  heaven 
as  on  earth,  He  admits  them  to  fellowship  with  Himself  by  His  appointed 
means  of  grace,  and  touches  them  with  His  own  hand.  Thej  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  real  communication  with  the  Saviour  because  thej  are  too  joung 
to  come  of  themselves^  but  must  be  brought  by  loving  parents. 
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can  be  supported  only  inferentially  by  several  passages,  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  theological  reasoning,  is  a  method  of 
argument  which  may  be  justly  challenged.  Does  not  this 
method  reverse  the  normal  order  of  thought  ?  Should  not  the 
truth  which  by  Scripture  is  most  definitely  stated,  and  which 
enters  into  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life,  have  a  priori 
force?  Should  not  such  truth  direct  theological  reflection  on 
those  questions  in  regard  to  which  the  New  Testament  says 
little  or  nothing?  I  respect  the  ability  with  which  Dr.  Prentiss 
conducts  his  argument,  and  honor  the  genuine  Christian  spirit 
which  animates  his  entire  article;  nevertheless,  with  all  due 
deference  to  his  learning  and  theological  culture,  I  cannot  but 
entertain  the  judgment  that  bis  method  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
fair  criticism. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Before  proceeding  further,  I, 
without  hesitation,  express  my  full  concurrence  with  the  author 
in  the  aim  of  his  article  under  its  negative  aspects.  The  notion 
that  unbaptized  infants,  or  that  non-elect  infants,  dying  in  in- 
fancy, are,  just  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  been  baptized 
or  are  not  among  the  elect,  consigned  to  perdition,  contradicts 
my  views  both  of  Christianity  and  of  human  life ;  and  I  am  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  his  argument  in  opposing 
traditional  opinions  which  are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  and  with  the  Christian  conception  of  man.  Yet, 
whilst  I  join  with  him  in  denying  the  Augustinian  inference  from 
the  necessity  of  baptism  and  the  cruel  postulate  of  the  Galvin- 
istic  decretal  system,  I  cannot  concur  with  him  in  affirming  the 
doctrinal  conception  advanced  by  Dr.  Hodge,  that  all  infants 
dying  in  infancy  are  saved.  Certainly,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  '^  the  Scriptures 
nowhere  exclude  any  class  of  infants,  baptized  or  unbaptized, 
born  in  Christian  or  in  heathen  lands,  of  believing  or  unbeliev- 
ing parents,  from  the  benefits  of  the  redemption  of  Christ.*' 
But,  whilst  the  Scriptures  do  not  exclude  them  from  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  just  because  they  are  infant  children,  or 
because  they  are  born  of  unbelieving  or  pagan  parents,  it  does 
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not,  reasoning  on  Christian  principles,  follow  that  they  are 
certainly  saved.  The  opinion  that  unbaptized  or  non-elect 
infants  mast  be  consigned  to  perdition,  I  believe  to  be  unscrip- 
tnral ;  but  from  the  falsity  of  this  proposition  we  cannot  reason 
to  the  truth  of  the  contrary  opposite.  Both  doctrines,  namely, 
that  many  infants  dying  in  infancy  must  perish,  and  that  all 
infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  appear  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  New  Testament, 
and  contrary  to  the  Christian  idea  of  personal  freedom.  Both 
are  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  magical  conception  of  sal- 
vation. 

This  solemn  question  respecting  the  salvation  of  infants 
dying  in  infancy  must  be  studied  under  the  guidance  of  general 
Christian  principles  which  are  definitely  taught  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Some  speculation  is  unavoidable ;  but  speculation  will 
be  valid  if  it  be  a  legitimate  development  and  application  of 
these  principles.  Some  of  them  I  propose  now  to  consider  in 
their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  infant  salvation  as 
presented  and  applied  by  Dr.  Prentiss. 

THE  SECOND  COMma  OP  CHRIST. 

The  final  epoch  in  the  history  and  personal  character  of 
mankind,  whether  infants  or  adults,  is  not  natural  death, 
but  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  in  glory.  When  pass- 
ing through  the  article  of  death  men  possess  essentially  the 
same  ethico-religious  life  which  they  have  during  the  earthly 
period  of  their  existence.  They  enter  into  another  realm.  This 
is  a  period  rather  than  a  state,  an  age  or  aeon  in  which,  anal- 
ogous to  the  difierence  between  believers  and  unbelievers  on 
earth,  they  live  a  life  of  communion  with  the  only  Mediator 
Jesus  Christ  or  live  a  life  of  unbelief  and  rebellion  against  Him. 
They  are  blessed  or  miserable  according  to  the  personal  relation 
to  Him  which  they  freely  occupy.  This  transearthly  period  of 
human  life  anterior  to  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment  is  a 
part  of  the  mundane  economy,  and  anticipates  the  parousia. 
That  day,  often  called  in  our  English  New  Testament  ^^  the 
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appearing  *'  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  close  both  the  earthly  and 
transearthly  periods  or  ages  of  human  history,  and  bring  in  the 
"  world  to  come." 

Natural  death  is  undoubtedly  a  solemn  event;  nay,  a  mo- 
mentous crisis  in  the  history  of  each  individual  whether  infant 
or  adult ;  but  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  unspeakably 
more  solemn  and  significant  for  all  men,  believers  or  unbeliev- 
ers. Upon  that  day,  that  final  epoch,  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  with  one  voice  fix  the  gaze  of  the  church  and 
the  world.  This  last  fact  of  the  Christian  redemption  is  repre- 
sented as  the  goal  of  faith  and  hope.  Compared  with  the  issues 
of  the  ultimate  crisis,  the  issues  of  natural  death,  however 
solemn,  are  nevertheless  of  inferior  significance. 

I  cannot  pause  in  order  to  prove  by  citations  from  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  either  that  the  Now  Testament  teaches  explicitly 
that  Jesus  Christ  will  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  or  that  His  second  coming,  not  natural  death,  is  the  final 
and  absolutely  decisive  epoch  in  the  moral  and  religious  history 
of  men.  Under  some  form  our  best  theologies  all  teach  it,  and 
the  oecumenical  creeds  confess  it.  Being  so  explicitly  taught  in 
the  New  Testament  and  so  generally  accepted  by  the  Protestant 
confessions  of  faith,  I  may  properly  assume  that  no  evangeli- 
cal theologian  will  deny  that  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord 
enters  as  necessarily  into  the  scriptural  idea  of  His  Messianic 
kingdom  as  His  first  advent. 

It  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  regard  natural  death  as  the  final 
or  decisive  event  in  relation  to  the  eternal  condition  of  infants 
dying  in  infancy.  Theology  and  the  pulpit  have  in  our  times 
allowed  the  reality  and  momentous  significance  of  the  parousia 
to  recede  in  great  measure  from  the  Christian  consciousness  of 
the  church,  and  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  have  raised  the 
crisis  of  natural  death  to  a  position  of  prominence  which  it 
does  not  hold  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  or  the 
economy  of  redemption. 

In  the  article  under  review  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  day 
of  judgment  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  as  the  final  epoch 
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of  human  history.    As  I  understand  the  entire  argument,  the 
exit  from  our  present  earthly  state  is  decisive. 

MORAL  AGENCY  OP  INFANTS. 

Infants  dying  in  infancy  do  not  continue  to  he  unconscious 
infants  in  the  transearthly  period  of  human  existence.  Such  a 
notion  has  possession  of  the  minds  of  many  Christian  parents. 
Bereft  of  a  sweet  innocent  babe  they  are  inclined  to  remember 
it  as  a  babe,  and  from  year  to  year  imagine  it  to  be  an  uncon- 
scious child  in  the  invisible  world.  But  there  is  no  warrant  for 
such  a  notion  either  in  Scripture  or  in  anthropology.  An  in- 
fant begins  to  grow  and  develop  from  the  first  day  of  its  birth. 
Uniting  in  itself  potPiitially  soul  and  body,  both  unfold  and  by 
the  force  of  an  immanent  law  grow  towards  physical  and  moral 
manhood.  This  principle  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  our 
personal  being.  Natural  death  does  not  abolish  the  law  of 
human  development.  The  transition  from  the  earthly  to  the 
transearthly  period  may  involve  convulsive  throes  more  thorough- 
going than  we  can  describe  or  imagine ;  nevertheless,  as  natural 
birth  is  an  epoch  onward  in  the  progress  of  human  life,  so  a 
child  in  and  after  the  exit  from  earth  is  as  truly  human  as 
when  living  in  the  natural  body.  This  principle  that  a 
person  after  his  departure  from  the  present  life  is  as  truly  a 
human  being  as  when  living  on  earth  is  presupposed  by  all 
theological  discussions  respecting  the  future  state  of  infants. 
If  we  deny  it  or  question  it,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  problem 
before  us. 

Infants  dying  in  infancy  develop  into  self-consciousness  and 
freedom,  and  thus  become  moral  agents.^    Moral  agency  con- 

*Say8  Dr.  Domer :  "  Eb  ist  nun  wieder  darauf  zu  achten,  dass  eB  der  men- 
ichliclieii  Penonlichkeit,  nnd  mit  ihr  dem  Begriff  der  Schuld,  wesentlich  ist, 
an  ein  Warden  oder  an  eine  Geschichte  gebanden  sa  sein.  Von  niedrigen 
Stafen,  in  denen  die  Pendnliohkeit  fast  yenchwindet,  and  nar  ent  potenuell 
geaetst  itt,  erliebt  ne  lich  ent  zu  sich  selbst,  zar  Actualitat  der  sie  constitu- 
irenden  formellen  Fanetionen,  demgemass,  dass  jeder  Mensch  yon  Qott  gewollt 
ift»  als  ein  eigenthiimlicheB  Wesen,  das  seinen  sittlichen  Werth  oder  Unwerth 
dardi  eigene  Betheiligung  liBstiastellen  hat    Ei  smwi  jedet  menaehUehe  IFeiea 
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ditions  their  character  in  relation  to  God  no  less  after  than  be- 
fore death.  For  aught  we  knoW  to  the  contrary^  mental  and 
moral  development  may  be  more  rapid  and  decisive.  A  new 
born  babe,  as  wo  know  from  daily  observation,  if  it  does  not 
grow,  and  if  growth  does  not  include  soul  and  body,  becomes  a 
grotesque  deformity,  an  idiot^  an  object  of  dread.  The  same 
law  must  operate  in  the  hereafter.  Should  we  assume  that  an 
infant  after  death  does  not  become  a  moral  agent,  we  should 
have  an  unconscious  child  transformed  into  a  monster,  incapable 
either  of  spiritual  blessedness  or  moral  suffering. 

The  present  period  of  our  existence  and  the  future  period  in- 
termediate between  natural  death  and  the  parousia  are  two 
parts  of  one  human  life,  different  from  one  another,  but  not 
contradictory.  If  a  human  being  in  passing  through  the  article 
of  death  is  not  transmuted  into  something  that  is  inhuman,  but 
if  instead  an  individual  as  to  all  the  essential  qualities  of  man's 
being  is  identical  with  himself  in  the  earthly  and  transearthly 
periods  of  his  history,  we  may  safely  reason  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  at  least  as  regards  the  distinctive  qualities  of  human 
nature.  If  here  the  self-determination  of  the  will,  subjectively 
considered  shapes  moral  character  fur  good  or  evil,  and  if 
moral  and  religious  character  alone  fit  a  man  for  peace  and 
happiness,  this  ethical  principle  must  be  the  basis  of  sound 
judgment  concerning  the  status  of  a  personal  being  hereafter. 
The  infant  in  the  transearthly  age  develops  into  a  moral 
agent,  and  will  thus  form  his  own  moral  and  religious  character. 
On  this  character  which  the  infant  forms  by  the  process  of 
moral  development,  however  rapid  we  may  imagine  his  develop- 
ment to  be,  will  depend  his  blessedness  or  misery.  The  human 
conditions  of  spiritual  well-being  in  the  transearthly  period  do 
not  differ  from  the  human  conditions  of  spiritual  well-being  on 

aetueUe  Perionlichkeit  uferderif  Mt  es  gtUe,  <ei  es  bode.  Denn  fUr  das  ethisch  Gute 
ift  zwar  der  Mensch  geschaffen,  aber  weder  das  Gate  noch  das  Bose  hat  in  ihm 
aeine  yolle  Entschiedenheit  and  penonliche  Reife,  beyor  das  Subject  im 
Stande  war,  sich  an  seiner  sittlichen'  Selbstbildung  frei  zu  betheiligen  and 
damit  auch  eein  Schicksal  definitiy  mitzubestiminen."    Dogmatik,  II,  p.  164. 
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eartb.  It  is  tbe  wicked  only  who  fall  under  the  divine  curse. 
It  is  the  righteous  only  who  can  have  peace  and  joy  in  God. 
But  no  one  is  personally  wicked  unless  he  hates  the  supreme 
good  and  loves  moral  evil ;  and  no  one  is  personally  righteous 
unless  he  loves  the  supreme  good  and  hates  moral  evil. 

Theology  and  the  pulpit  will  have  to  modify  their  mode  of 
reflection  on  the  state  of  infants  after  death.  A  sound  judg- 
ment respecting  their  salvation  is  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
law  which  governs  our  judgment  respecting  those  who  grow  up 
to  manhood  on  earth ;  there  is  only  this  difference.  Adults 
have  formed  a  moral  and  religious  character  through  the  exer- 
cise of  personal  freedom,  and  with  this  character  pass  into  the 
transearthly  age,  whilst  infants  at  the  moment  of  their  exit 
have,  by  no  free  act  of  their  own  will,  embraced  either  good  or 
evil|  and  will  therefore  form  a  moral  and  religious  character 
after  they  have  departed  this  life. 

SAVING  GRACE  AND  SAVING  FAITH. 

Two  factors  enter  into  the  New  Testament  idea  of  salvation. 
The  one  is  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  imparted 
through  tbe  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  The  other  is  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  free  act  by  which  the  subject  appropriates 
to  himself  the  life  and  salvation  of  Christ.  The  one  is  primary, 
the  other  secondary ;  but  neither  is  effective  without  the  other. 
Divine  grace  anticipates  true  faith ;  and  true  faith  presupposes 
divine  grace. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  both  with  equal  explicitness. 
Sometimes  man's  salvation  is  ascribed  to  the  power  and  grace 
of  God,  or  directly  to  Jesus  Christ,  without  reference  to  the 
personal  condition  of  faith.  For  example:  ^^  Being  now  justi- 
fied by  His  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  Him." 
Again :  ''  For  as  by  one  man*s  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  many  shall  be  made  right- 
eous." *     Should  we  take  these  and  similar  passages  as  the 

*Bom.  5:  9,19. 
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only  basis  of  judgment,  we  might  infer  that  our  salvation 
depends  exclusively  upon  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  in 
other  words,  that  sinners  are  saved  solely  by  the  operation  of 
the  mercy  of  God.  There  are  also  many  passages  which  teach 
directly  the  opposite.  Salvation  is  ascribed,  not  to  God*8 
mercy,  but  to  the  faith  of  the  sinner.  For  example :  *'  There- 
fore being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with  Ood."* 
'^  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  f  '^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.'' ^  Should  these  and  similar  texts  be  interpreted 
without  any  reference  to  the  former  class,  we  might  infer  that 
there  is  saving  virtue  in  the  personal  act  of  believing.  But 
every  intelligent  Christian  knows  that  these  two  classes  of 
passages  are  complemental.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of 
passages  in  which  these  two  opposite  factors  are  taught  in  their 
immediate  connection  with  each  other.  Says  St.  Paul :  The 
gospel  is  ''  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth."  §  ^'God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  ||  ''  For  we,  through  the 
Spirit,  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith."  Tf  "  By 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith."  **  These  citations  are  in- 
stances of  a  twofold  mode  of  statement  common  to  all  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  God's  grace  and  true  faith, 
or  the  redemption  wrought  out  by  Christ  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  Him  by  man's  act,  are  distinct  and  different  things ; 
yet  personal  salvation  includes  both. 

Each  factor,  saving  grace  and  saving  faith,  is  essential  in 
the  history  of  personal  salvation ;  but  each  performs  a  func- 
tion answering  to  its  own  nature. 

**  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 

«  Rom.  5:1.         f  Bom.  10:18.        t  Acts  16:  31.         {Bom.  1:16. 
II  Jno.  8 :  16.  If  Qal.  5 :  5. 

*»Eph.  2:  8;  cf.  John  1:  12;   8:  12.    Matt  11:  28.    PhiL  2:  12,13. 
Bev.  10:  1^22.    1  Peter  1:  8-6. 
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Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  Ho,  the 
incarnate  Son  of  Gbd,  is  the  union  of  God  and  man,  the 
atonement  for  sin,  and  the  victory  over  death.  No  other  man 
has  actualized  in  his  history  the  divine  ideal  of  manhood.  No 
other  has  been  subject  to  the  law  of  dissolution,  and  yet  by 
sinless  righteousness  and  absolute  holiness  has  changed  disso- 
lution into  transcendent  and  eternal  life.  Hence  He  becomes 
the  Mediator,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  the  fallen 
human  race.  ^'  There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  introdace  additional  quotations.  No  truth  is  by  the  New 
Testament  taught  more  definitely  and  uniformly  than  that  no 
man  can  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
power  to  annul  the  law  of  sin  in  the  sinner,  to  take  away  guilt 
and  quicken  eternal  life,  is  at  hand  in  Him,  and  in  Him  alone. 
There  is  no  mercy  of  God  available  for  our  race  as  a  whole  or 
for  the  individual,  whether  adult  or  infant,  but  that  which  has 
been  manifested  and  actualized  in  His  work  of  reconciliation. 

This  principle,  or  the  divine  factor  in  the  work  of  man's 
redemption,  has  universal  validity ;  that  is  to  say,  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Mediator  for  all  the  members  of  the  human  family, 
whether  living  before  or  after  His  advent  in  the  flesh.  The 
claim  of  our  Lord  as  to  His  Mediatorship  is  absolute.  If  any 
antediluvians  escape  condemnation  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
their  salvation  will  be  due  to  God's  forgiving  mercy  active  in 
Him.  If  any  among  the  heathen,  who  have  died  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  attain  to  etetnal  life,  this  triumph 
will  be  attributable  to  the  regeneration  of  which  He  is  the 
principle.  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  only  wsy  of 
salvation  and  of  true  communion  with  the  Father,  has  signi-  ^ 
ficance  alike  for  the  earthly  and  the  transearthly  periods  of 
human  existence.  In  other  words,  if  there  be  authority  to 
hold  that  men  who  die  in  an  unregencrate  state,  but  have  not 
rejected  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  may  stand  accepted  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  this  acceptance  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  Qod*s  saving  grace,  which  in  and  through  Him,  the 
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only  Mediator,  has  wrought  in  them  with  redeeming  virtue. 
SajB  our  Lord :  *^ No  man  oometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me" 
The  equivalent  of  these  words  is  expressed  bj  Paul  thus :  '^  For 
there  is  one  God^  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus." 

The  mediatorial  idea  is,  by  common  consent,  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  Christian  religion ;  we  cannot  limit  nor  cir- 
cumscribe its  application.  If  we  suppose  that  in  the  trans- 
earthly  age  God's  mercy  may  lay  hold  of  men  immediately, 
or  through  some  medium  other  than  the  incarnate  Son,  we 
relinquish  Christianity  and  commit  ourselves  to  pagan  premises. 

The  human  factor,  or  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  equally  essen- 
tial to  personal  salvation ;  but  for  a  different  reason.  Faith 
accepts  and  appropriates  Christ,  His  life.  His  atoning  sacrifice, 
His  victory  over  death.  In  the  believer  the  fulness  of  His 
life  and  salvation  becomes  a  transforming  power ;  but  in  no 
other  person.  Grace  becomes  saving  in  us  when  by  our  own 
act  we  receive  it,  and  open  our  moral  and  spiritual  being  to  its 
agency;  we  thus  make  it  our  own  possession.  The  necessity  of 
freely  accepting  Christ  is  taught  in  Scripture  as  definitely  and 
uniformly  as  the  complemental  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Faith  in  Christ  makes  the  sinner  righteous  before  God  in  a 
twofold  sense.  The  penalty  due  to  his  sin  is  remitted,  and 
instead  of  being  evil  he  becomes  morally  good.  Of  both  forms  of 
spiritual  benefit  Christ  becomes  the  author  when  from  the  heart 
He  is  received.  Being  God  and  man  in  one  person^  the  final 
perfection  of  manhood  in  vital  union  with  the  absolute  mani- 
festation of  the  Godhead,  Christ  is  for  man  the  supreme  good. 
Having  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  under  law  and  by  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead  made  the  true  atonement  for  sin, 
He  is  the  living  reconciliation  between  God  and  condemned 
men.  When  the  mediator  is  acknowledged  and  accepted  He 
is  appropriated  in  the  wholeness  of  His  mediatorship.  By 
this  exercise  of  divine  faith  fallen  men  possess  in  Him  both 
the  reconciliation  with  God  and  the  supreme  good.    Believers 
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obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins  because  they  have  in  themselves 
the  virtue  of  the  true  atonement ;  and  thcj  stand  in  positively 
right  relation  to  God^  because  by  receiving  into  their  hearts 
Him  who  is  the  supreme  good  they  do  the  primordial  right. 
They  honor  the  Father  because  they  honor  the  Son. 

Faith  is  the  activity  of  the  whole  man,  including  especially 
the  self-determination  of  the  will.  Hereby  Christ  becomes  a 
living  principle  in  our  ethical  life,  working  by  love,  and  yield- 
ing peace  and  joy.  The  right  relation  being  established  in 
Christ  between  God  and  the  believer,  this  relation  becomes  a 
living  communion.  God  imparts  freely  of  His  fulness  to  him, 
and  he  takes  delight  in  God  as  his  satisfying  portion.  This 
reciprocal  communion  is  love. 

The  communion  of  love  implies  peace.  The  aversion  of  man 
to  God,  expressed  by  the  violation  of  God's  law,  and  the  con- 
demning judgment  of  God  on  the  transgressor,  are  the  effect 
of  man*s  apostacy  and  sin.  When  by  receiving  Christ  the 
subject  freely  chooses  the  reconciliation  and  the  supreme  good, 
he  by  that  act  renounces  his  apostacy  and  sinfulness,  and  his 
spiritual  attitude  toward  God  is  reversed.  No  longer  at  issue 
with  God's  authority,  he  lives  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with 
the  will  of  holy  love.  Living  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
authority  of  absolute  love  and  possessing  in  his  heart  the 
supreme  good,  the  believer  has  a  divine  joy  which  is  un- 
speakable. 

Joy,  peace  and  love  presuppose  saving  faith.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  reconciliation,  is  God's  free  gift  of  unfathomable  love ; 
and  this  gift  must  be  freely  accepted  and  appropriated  in  order 
that  the  alienation  produced  by  apostacy  and  transgression 
may  be  superseded,  and  a  relation  between  man  and  God  be 
brought  about  which  is  righteous.  So  long  as  the  right  rela- 
tionship does  not  exist,  love  and  hope,  peace  and  joy  are  by 
the  law  of  truth  rendered  impossible. 

The  necessity  of  saving  faith  is  an  universal  necessity.  Ob- 
jectively, Christ   is   the   central   fact  of  human   redemption. 

Subjectively,  faith  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  scriptural  doctrine 
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of  personal  salrmtioii  tarns.  As  Christ  is  the  indispeinsable 
necessity  for  all  men,  infants  at  adolts,  whethor  on  earth  or  in 
the  transearthly  period  of  existence,  so  does  the  obligation  of 
faith  in  Christ  bind  all  men  without  exception,  whether  among 
the  liring  or  among  the  dead.  The  words  of  oar  Lord :  No 
man  cometh  nnto  the  Father  bat  bj  me,  hare  eqnal  force  in 
both  directions.  Not  only  are  we  taaght  that  He  is  the  only 
Mediator,  bat  no  less  definitely  that  all  who  wonld  be  sared 
mast  come  to  the  Father  by  Him.  He  who  does  not  freely 
accept  Him,  does  not  come  to  the  Father.  As  infants  who  die 
in  infancy  derelop  into  moral  agents,  faith  in  Christ  is  an 
obligation  which  binds  them  as  it  binds  all  others.  If  they 
receive  Him  they  hare  in  Him  eternal  life.  If  they  reject 
Him,  they  reject  the  supreme  good  and  the  only  reconciliation 

^    with  God ;  and  by  this  rejection  they  abide  nndor  the  law  of 
sin  and  misery. 

From  some  expressions  of  Dr.  Prentiss  it  may  be  inferred 

^       that  he  questions  the  necessity  of  faith  for  infants  who  die  in 
infancy.    He  remarks : 

*' Infant  salvation  has  >n  important  bearing  also  upon  doo- 
trine  respecting  the  subjective  conditions  of  b^ng  saved.  In 
the  case  of  adults,  to  whom  Christ  has  been  made  known, 
these  conditions  are  repentance,  and  faith,  and  obedience. 
But  the  salvation  of  infants  would  seem  to  prove  that  such 
conditions  are  not  always  necessary.  Neither  singly,  or 
united,  are  faith,  repentance  and  obedience  the  meritorious 
ground  of  any  man's  salvation.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  is,  indeed,  most  precious ;  by  it  the  church  of  God 
stands.  But  this  is  not  because  there  is  any  saving  virtue  in 
our  faith ;  in  itself  faith  is  no  better  than  love  or  hope ;  whai 
clothes  faith  with  such  wondrous  power  is,  that  by  it  we  lay 
hold  of  and  appropriate  Christ,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctificatioui  and  redemption. 
But  infants  cannot  so  embrace  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  taking 
them  up  in  His  everlasting  arms  and  laying  His  once  pierced  hands 
upon  them,  He,  by  the  Spirit,  impregnates  their  unconscious  soub 
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with  the  Tiitaes  of  His  death  and  unites  them  to  Himselfi 
without  condition.  And  this  shows,  as  perhaps  nothing  else 
eonld  show^  that  our  salvation  is  all  and  altogether  of  grace — 
a  sweety  pure  gift  of  Diyine  Love." 

With  Dr.  Prentiss  I  do  not  of  course  join  issue  in  his  posi- 
tive statement  respecting  faith :  ^' What  clothes  faith  with  Buch 
wondrous  power  is  that  by  it  we  lay  hold  of  and  appropriate 
Christ."  But  in  taking  the  position  that  infants  who  die  in  in- 
fancy are  saved  unconditionally  by  renewing  grace,  or,  to  repeat 
his  own  words,  that  Ohrist  ^'impregnates  their  unconscious 
souls  with  the  virtues  of  His  death  and  unites  them  to  Himself, 
without  condition/'  it  seems  to  me  that  he  comes  into  conflict 
with  an  evangelical  principle  just  as  essential,  though  not  as 
fundamental,  to  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  salvation  as 
^  renewing  grace."  If  grace  may  work  its  saving  effects  in  the 
subjects  of  salvation  '^without  condition,"  that  is,  if  God  may 
deliver  moral  agents  from  the  perverting  forces,  not  to  say 
condemnation,  of  moral  evil,  whether  the  subjects  by  their  own 
active  response  appropriate  the  redemptive  virtue  of  the  medi- 
ator or  do  not  appropriate  His  mediatorship,  then  ^*  renewing 
grace  "  becomes  divine  magic ;  and  a  magical  salvation,  instead 
of  annulling  the  perverting  forces  of  moral  evil,  is  itself  an 
abnormal  and  alien  force ;  for  it  deals  with  a  moral  agent,  not 
according  to  the  autonomy  of  his  ethical  life,  bat  as  if  he  were 
a  passive  subject  possessing  only  an  unethical  nature. 

The  obligation  to  believe  is  not  an  arbitrary  imposition. 
Faith  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  objective  scheme  of  redemption 
as  taught  in  Scripture,  but  it  has  its  ground  also  in  man's 
psychological  life.  By  the  law  of  our  ethical  constitution  the 
will  enters  into  the  idea  of  righteousness  and  holiness.  Actual 
salvation  from  sin,  or  the  unfolding  of  the  new  life  in  right- 
eousness, means  the  free  choice  of  the  supreme  good,  which  is 
Christ,  God  manifest  in.  the  flesh.  The  obverse  of  this  positive 
free  choice  is  the  negation  of  sin,  or  the  hatred  of  all  moral 
evil.  As  no  one  can  be  lost  who  receives  and  loves  the  supreme 
good,  so  no  one  can  be  saved  who  loves  moral  evil.    Or  I  may 
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say,  no  one  is  righteous  before  God  unless  he  does  the  primor* 
dial  right,  and  for  one  who  needs  salvation  the  only  right  to  be 
done  is  to  acknowledge  and  appropriate  Him  who  is  the  way, 
and  the  truth  and  the  life.  The  sentiment  that  a  person  may  be 
redeemed  who  does  not  believe  in  the  only  redemption,  or  that 
he  may  be  delivered  from  the  evils  of  sin  if  he  does  not  freely 
live  a  life  of  holy  communion  with  the  Mediator,  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  plainly  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Scripture  is  not  silent  on  the  perpetual  necessity  of  faith. 
In  his  lofty  poem  on  charity  or  love,  the  Apostle  Paul  con- 
trasts fai^,  hope  and  love  with  some  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,*  and  says  that  these  three  abide.  The  gift  of  pro- 
phecy shall  fail ;  the  gift  of  tongues  shall  cease ;  and  the  gift  of 
knowledge  shall  vanish  away.  These  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  tran- 
sient, and  fulfil  a  temporary  purpose.  But  when  that  which  is 
perfect  is  come;  when  the  Lord  Himself  shall  appear  and 
bring  in  the  ultimate  consummation  of  His  creative  and  re- 
deeming activity,  then  prophesying,  speaking  with  tongues  and 
fragmentary  knowledge  will  be  superseded.  In  the  ^^  world  to 
come/'  the  age  of  perfection  and  final  glory,  to  which  the 
redeemed  shall  be  advanced  at  the  Second  Coming,  these  gifts 
will  not  prevail.  Not  so,  however,  with  faith,  hope,  love.  The 
just  live  by  faith  in  the  earthly  and  in  the  transearthly  periods 
of  their  history,  and  they  will  live  by  faith  the  eternal  life  in 
the  realm  of  final  glory.  Such  is  the  obvious  force  of  the  argu- 
ment pursued  by  the  Apostle.  Love  is  greater  than  hope. 
Love  is  greater  than  faith.  Nevertheless  as  on  earth,  so  here- 
after^ and  in  the  final  heaven,  faith  will  be  in  order  to  hope 
and  love  y  for  by  its  ethical  nature  it  will  ever  be  the  personal 
condition  of  right  relationship  to  the  Mediator,  in  which  hope 
and  love  stand.  Love  is  greater  than  faith  as  the  oak  is  greater 
than  the  acorn ;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  eternal  life  of  love 
will  involve  the  normal  activity  of  faith. 

Let  us  also  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  faith  in  the  Lamb 
slain,  now  the  glorified  Mediator,  is  the  keynote  of  the  apoca- 

♦ICor.  18. 
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Ijptie  song  of  triumph  and  joy.  After  this  ''  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a 
great  multitade,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds^  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to 
oar  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 

The  principle  underlying  the  doctrine  of  universal  infant 
salvation,  Dr.  Prentiss  proceeds  to  apply  to  other  allied  classes 
of  persons.  To  draw  a  line  between  unconscious  infants  and 
little  boys  and  girls  in  whom  original  sin  has  begun  to  unfold 
itself,  he  properly  regards  as  unwarrantable.  ''  To  draw  an 
impassable  dividing  line  between  infants  and  all  little  boys  and 
girls,  for  example,  in  whom  original  sin  has  just  begun  to  aet, 
seems  most'unwarrantably  to  limit  the  grace  of  God."  *  Reason- 
ing from  his  premises,  the  inference  is  undoubtedly  legitimate. 
The  doctrine  also  has  bearings  relatively  to  the  heathen. 
Quoting  the  words  from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  ''  the 
Spirit  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  it  pleaseth,"  the  author 
feels  justified  in  cherishing  the  strong  hope  that  many  heathen 
will  be  regenerated  and  saved  by  the  Spirit.  I  can  heartily 
join  with  him  in  entertainiDg  the  same  hope.  But  if  the  re- 
sponse of  saving  faith  is  a  factor  in  the  process  of  personal 
salvation,  as  the  New  Testament  explicitly  teaches,  this  hope 
cannot  be  based  solely  on  the  premise  that  the  Spirit  worketh 
when,  and  where,  and  how  He  pleaseth.  f 

The  learned  author  himself,  however,  seems  to  concede  the 
point  on  which  I  have  been  constrained  to  take  issue  with  him 
as  regards  the  fundamental  premise  of  his  article.     In  efiect  he 

♦  Prtsb.  Eev.  IV.,  p.  577. 

t  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  as  taoght  by  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  this  formula  teaches  two  things, — the  one  positive  and 
explicit,  the  other  negative  and  implicit :  1.  That  the  Spirit  worketh  when, 
and  where,  and  how  He  pleaseth.  2.  That  the  Spirit  does  not  work  when 
and  where  He  does  not  please  to  work.  If  applied  to  the  heathen,  whether 
infiwts  or  adults,  it  obviously  means  that  the  Spirit  saves  those  heathen  whom 
it  is  His  sovereign  pleasure  to  save,  and  those  whom  it  is  not  His  sovereign 
pleasure  to  save  He  pases  by. 
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%%j%  tbst  nothing  bat  snbdicf  will  ezdode  the  heatlieQ  firom 
participation  in  God's  renewing  graee.  His  words  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  UniTcrsal  infant  salvation,  then,  does  not  and  can  not  stand 
alone ;  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  npon  the  whole  soterio- 
logical  doctrine.  It  shows  how  inconceivablj  wide  and  deep  is 
God's  mercj  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  shows  that,  speaking  after 
the  manner  of  men.  He  is  doing  all  He  can  do  for  the  actual 
redemption  of  the  world;  nothing  keeps  anj  sonl  from  the 
grscioos  operation  of  His  infinite  Ioto  and  pity  but  its  own 
wilfal  choice  of  e?il  and  refusal  of  the  good :  *^  Nihil  ardet  in 
inferno  nisi  propria  Toluntas."  ''  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.*'  * 

The  statement  that  nothing  keeps  any  soal  from  the  gracious 
operation  of  God's  infinite  love  and  pity  but  its  own  wilful 
choice  of  evil  and  refusal  of  the  good,  is  both  scriptural  and 
philosophical.  It  well  expresses  the  general  principle  which  I 
have  been  asserting  and  maintaining.  But,  in  laying  down  this 
general  principle,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  author  is  shifting 
his  ground.  Millions  of  heathen  living  in  the  deep  darkness 
of  heathenism  have  passed  through  the  gate  of  death  into  the 
trans-earthly  age  altogether  innocent  of  the  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  this  respect  are  as  guiltless  as  unconscious  in- 
fants who  die  in  infancy ;  yet,  according  to  the  author,  such 
heathen  are  not  saved  unconditionally.  Renewing  grace  is 
adequate  to  all  their  needs,  but  if  they  wilfully  reject  the  good . 
and  choose  the  evil,  grace,  though  all-sufficient,  does  not  deliver, 
them  from  sin.  This  sound  proposition,  however,  does  not 
accord  with  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  ^'  by  the  Spirit,  impreg- 
nates their  unconscious  souls  with  the  virtue  of  His  death,  and 
unites  them  to  Himself,  without  condition.  And  this  shows,  as 
perhaps  nothing  else  could  show,  that  our  salvation  is  all  and 
altogether  of  grace — a  sweet,  pure  gift  of  Divine  love."  If 
infants  dying  in  infancy,  according  to  the  ethical  constitution 

♦  Prwb.  Bsv.  IV.,  p.  678. 
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of  humanitjy  cannot  but  develop  into  moral  agents, — a  trath 
which  I  dare  not  presume  so  able  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Prentiss  will 
deny, — their  status  after  natural  death  will  be  like  the  status  of 
all  others  who  die  innocent  of  the  rejection  of  the  gospel ;  and 
to  them  no  less  than  to  tbe  adult  heathen,  we  are  required  to 
applj  the  broad  scriptural  principle  affirmed  by  Dr.  Prentiss, 
that  **  nothing  keeps  any  soul  from  the  gracious  operation  of 
His  infinite  love  and  pity  but  its  own  wilful  choice  of  evil  and 
refusal  of  the  good."  Having  in  themselves  the  perverse  ten- 
dencies of  inherited  moral  evil,  when  the  Lamb  of  God,  their 
atoning  sacrifice  and  glorified*  mediator,  sheds  upon  their  open-  i 
ing  souls  the  light  of  life,  they  will  be  saved  if  they  choose  the  ^"^ 
supreme  good  and  reject  the  evil;  but  if  they  wilfully  choose 
moral  evil  and  reject  the  supreme  good,  the  possibility  of  which 
cannot,  either  on  scriptural  or  psychological  grounds,  be  denied^ 
how  can  they  be  saved  ? 

If  we  recognize  the  scriptural  truth  that  the  second  advent 
will  be  the  final  and  decisive  epoch  in  the  history  both  of  our  ^ 

fallen  race  and  of  the.  Christian  redemption,  and  allow  this 
truth  to  have  its  legitimate  modifying  force  in  forming  doctrinal 
opinions  concerning  soteriological  and  eschatological  questions; 
and  if  we  divest  our  minds  of  the  misleading  influence  of  the 
monstrous  notion  that  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  continue  from 
age  to  age  to  be  unconscious  infants,  we  shall  have  much  less 
difficulty  in  reaching  some  consistent  and  satisfying  doctrine 
on  this  perplexing  problem.  Each  newborn  infant  envelops 
most  solemn  eternal  possibilities  for  weal  or  woe.  If  he  lives, 
and  grows  into  childhood  and  manhood,  his  moral  and  religious 
character,  here  and  hereafter,  is  problematical.  Whethjer  he 
will  be  a  godly  man  and  share  the  blessings  of  redemption,  can 
be  known  by  his  parents  only  as  he  unfolds  his  life,  and  becomes 
a  consistent  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  a  newborn 
babe  does  not  survive  unconscious  infancy,  the  same  life-prob- 
lem is  to  be  historically  solved.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ 
never  works  magically,  no  more  after  natural  death  than  before 
that  event.     Man's  ethical  life  is  autonomic,  whether  unfolded 


ia  the  eaitiily  or  in  die  tnuia-€srdilj  period  of  ks  existence. 
Renewing  grace  cannot  violate  manliood.  Sin  pcrrerts,  bat 
grace  conaerrea,  firecdom.  Created  in  God's  image,  bat  distorted 
bj  OMral  CTily  man  is  npheU  in  the  integntr  of  manhood  by 
tbe  nnchangeable  Will  of  God,  wiiecher  tbat  win  be  aetire 
^  in  man's  conatitationy  <k  in  die  di^lingy  of  Providence,  or  in 
the  gkriooa  ceonomj  of  redempdon.  HoIt  Scriptnre,  ae- 
0irdingl J,  ia  ntterlj  slent  in  regard  to  the  final  state  of  all  the 

\/  dead  who  die  in  ignorance  of  the  goapd  and  innocent  of  the  de- 
aaire  sin  of  nnbelief,  Mneh  as  we  maj  desire  to  know  their 
final  stains  more  definitely,  and  nnaatisfying  as  oar  ignorance 
and  the  silence  of  Scripcnre  buj  be  to  parents  bereft  of  nn  in- 
nocent babe,  we  cannot  propound  a  doctrine  which  contrmTenes 
both  the  mjsterj  of  human  freedom  and  an  essential  principle 
of  Christianitj.  If  persona  in  the  traiw  earthly  age  who  hnre 
departed  this  life  in  nneonscioas  infancy,  wiUnlly  reject  the 
supreme  good,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  according  to  the 
Tery  nature  of  dirine  lore,  they  must  experience  the  same  des- 
tiny as  all  others  who,  hariDg  on  earth  grown  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  choose  ungodliness  and  resist  the  constraining  lore 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Natural  death  does  not  essentially  change  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  rdatirely  to  infanta.  If  on  earth  they  surrire  in- 
fancy, no  one  can  predict  with  certainty  that  from  the  heart 
they  will  in  youth  or  manhood  accept  the  Sariour.  If  they  do 
not  survive  unconscious  infancy  and  develop  into  moral  agents 
after  death,  no  one  can  foretell  that  they  will  open  their  hearts 
to  renewing  grace.  They  may,  and  we  are  justified  iu  ehmsh- 
ing  the  hope  that  they  will ;  but,  reasoning  in  the  light  of 
human  freedom,  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possible 

^  contrary  alternative,  that  they  may  refuse  the  good  and  choose 
the  evil.  Our  Lord  does  not  through  His  Spirit  deliver  any 
from  sin  and  condemnation  by  the  magical  exercise  of  His 
grace,  either  here  or  hereafter. 
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BAPTISM  RELATIVELY  TO  INFANT  SALVATION. 

At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  a  new  phase  of  the  general  prob- 
lem claims  attention.  All  infants  do  not  occupy  the  same  re- 
ligious status  on  earth.  Will  there  be  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  transearthly  age?  If  the  salvation  of  infants 
who  die  in  infancy  depends  upon  their  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  if  the  mystery  of  personal  freedom  disqualifies  us 
to  affirm  that  they  will  certainly  by  faith  yield  to  His  renewing 
grace,  the  question  is  legitimate  whether  all  infants  after  death 
will  develop  into  personal  freedom  on  the  same  religious  plane  7 
Will  the  children  of  Christians  and  the  children  of  the  heathen 
wake  up  under  the  influence  of  the  same  spiritual  tendencies  ? 
Will  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Mediator  ? 

The  authority  of  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  the  Latin 
ehurch  in  the  fifth  century,  introduced  the  doctrine  that  bap- 
tism fixes  a  broad  dividing  line  between  baptized  and  unbaptized 
infants.  All  baptized  infants  are  by  the  spiritual  virtue  of  this 
sacrament  saved,  and  all  unbaptized  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  not  saved.  Dr.  Prentiss  brings  out  the  mighty  influence 
of  this  Augustinian  idea  in  the  history  of  theology,  and  traces 
its  controlling  power  down  to  our  age.  It  survived  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation;  and  by  the  decretal  system  of  Calvinism 
the  application  of  the  principle  was  even  circumscribed ;  the 
saving  virtue  of  baptism  being  confined  exclusively  to  elect  in- 
fants. Baptized  infants  not  included  within  the  decree  of 
unconditional  election  derive  no  spiritual  benefit  from  the  sacra- 
ment. From  the  silence  of  Dr.  Prentiss,  I  am  led  to  infer  that 
he  concedes  the  validity  of  the  inference  drawn  by  Augustine 
from  his  baptismal  premises.  If  holy  baptism  be  the  sacrament 
of  regeneration  and  the  seal  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  it  would  fol- 
low as  a  legitimate  consequence,  so  I  apprehend  the  drift  of  the 
historical  argument,  that  the  unbaptized  who  die  in  infancy 
do  not  attain  to  the  state  of  blessedness. 


»  ne 


Tbe  raliditj  of  tUi  iikferesoe  I  euiDot  eooeede.  If  we 
seeepc  tbe  Sev  Tettamemt  doetrine  oa  tlie  ipiiJuiml  Tirtee  of 
htfiiam^  we  are  not  shvt  «p  to  tbe  Avgastaniaa  inference. 
Adfluttinf;  dhat  bj  baptim  hifaatB  beeome  neaiberB  of  the 
eoreoant  of  graee,  H  does  not  foUov  that  nbapdxel  in&nta 
d^g  io  tnfanej  are  lort. 

The  idea  of  the  vork  of  saTing  gra^  bdd  bj  Aagasiine  was 
largely  magieaL  Aeeording  to  his  conception  the  grace  of  (rod 
through  appmnted  means  wronght  its  Baring  effects  irresistiblj 
and  nneonditionally*  The  haman  fiaetor  in  the  process  of  per- 
sonal salration  was  OTerlooked,  if  not  denied.  A  broad  line 
was  indeed  drawn  between  belierers  and  nnbdierers;  and 
Angostine  tangfat  and  enforced  the  neeeasitj  of  belienng  in 
Jesos  Christ.  Bat  the  obligation  of  personal  fiutfa,  or  the 
necessity  of  the  pelf-«ppropriation  of  Christ  by  the  free  acttrity 
of  the  individoaly  did  not  duly  enter  into  his  constniction  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  personal  saWadon.  The  lore  and  mercy  of 
God  in  Jesos  Christ  was  the  chief  and  controlling,  pobaps  the 
ezdttsiTe  factor.  Whether  infants  were  sared  or  not  tomed 
solely  on  the  action  of  dirine  grace. 

This  magical  conception  respecting  the  operation  of  grace 
reigned  through  the  medi»Tal  ages,  and  obtained  expression 
especially  in  the  dogma  concerning  the  sacraments.  As  form- 
ulated by  the  conncil  of  Trent,  Baptism  and  the  holy  Eacharist 
work  their  intended  effects  ex  opere  operato.  The  receptive 
state  and  the  self-appropriating  action  of  personal  faith  is  not  a 
condition  either  of  their  objective  rirtne  or  of  their  sabjeetive 
efficacy.  This  magical  character  attaches  to  all  the  services  of 
the  Roman  charch,  to  penances  and  prayers  as  really  as  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  priest. 

The  obligation  of  personal  faith  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Never  before  was  this 
Christian  principle,  which  is  taught  so  unequivocally  in  the 
New  Testament  and  especially  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  definitely 
asserted,  nor  had  it  ever  clearly  entered  into  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness respecting  the  way  of  salvation.     Since  that  epoch 
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the  idea  of  faith  has  wrought  with  the  force  of  a  creative  prin- 
ciple in  the  different  branches  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 
Nevertheless  the  ethical  significance  of  personal  faith  has  not 
had  free  scope  in  the  construction  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine 
on  regeneration  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Opinions  respect- 
ing the  operation  of  saving  grace  prevalent  in  theology,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  among  Christian  people,  have  been  largely  magical. 
We  need  no  better  illustration  of  the  persistency  with  which 
the  magical  element  in  theology  and  practical  religion  has  per- 
petuated itself  than  the  decree  of  unconditional  election.  The 
elect,  whether  infants  dying  in  infancy  or  adults,  are  saved, 
according  to  the  decretal  system,  by  virtue  solely  of  their  elec- 
tion; repentance,  faith,  and  obedience  being  spiritual  effects  \^ 
wrought  by  electing  grace.  The  non-elect,  whether  infants  or 
adults,  were  lost  as  a  consequence  of  pretention,  if  not  of  fore- 
ordination  to  eternal  death.  They  are  not  lost,  according  to 
this  system,  because  they  refuse  the  supreme  good  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  choose  sin,  but  because  the  unconditional  decree  of 
election  does  not  embrace  them,  and  they  are  thus  left  to  perish 
in  their  spiritual  helplessness.  Had  any  of  them  beon  among 
the  elect  they  would  have  been  saved  by  irresistible  grace,  not- 
withstanding their  natural  aversion  to  the  supreme  good  and 
their  natural  preference  of  moral  evil.  Neither  in  the  case  of 
the  saved  nor  of  the  lost  does  the  autonomy  of  the  human  will  \^ 
enter  constructively  into  the  conception  of  their  final  destiny. 

Unconditional  election  has  now  lost  its  hold  on  the  majority 
of  Calvinistio  pulpits,  and  its  controlling  infiuence  in  many 
Oalvinistic  theological  seminaries.  But  the  reaction  has  not 
destroyed  the  magical  element.  It  has  a  tough  life:  and 
survives  in  spite  of  important  dogmatic  changes.  As  before, 
the  magical  asserted  itself  in  the  firm  belief  that  all  elect  in- 
fants must  certainly  be  saved,  their  personal  choice  not  being 
taken  into  account,  so  now  the  same  element  is  manifest  in  the 
belief  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  by  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God  certainly  saved,  and  saved  without  condition ;  the  differ- 
ence of  personal  character  for  good  or  for  evil,  due  to  moral 
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agency,  being  left  out  of  view  altogether.  Whether  elect  in- 
fants only,  or  all  infants  without  exception  are  saved  by  infinite 
grace  unconditionally,  the  principle  is  the  same.  In  both  cases 
the  theory  of  salvation  contravenes  the  God-given  prerogatives 
of  moral  agency.  A  child  is  identical  with  himself  in  the 
earthly  and  in  the  transearthly  period.  A  moral  agent  here, 
he  must  be,  unless  his  ethical  constitution  be  invaded,  a  moral 
agent  hereafter;  and  his  actual  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  his 
spiritual  character  and  destiny  will  depend  no  less  on  the  free 
activity  of  his  will  after  death  than  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  a  child  on  earth  depends  on  the  right  action  of  his  will. 

The  force  of  the  magical  element  in  religious  thought  ap- 
pears in  the  prevalent  contrary  opinions  respecting  the  virtue 
of  holy  baptism.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  saving  virtue  in 
baptism,  or  that  by  baptism  we  are  buried  with  Christ  into 
His  death,  then  it  is  held  two  consequences  must  follow  logi- 
cally: the  one  that  baptized  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
unconditionally  saved ;  the  other,  that  the  unbaptized  are  un- 
conditionally lost.  In  reality,  however,  neither  consequence  is 
a  logical  inference  from  the  spiritual  virtue  of  baptism.  Bap- 
tism does  not  work  its  effects  ex  opere  operato.  That  is  the 
magical  doctrine  of  Romanism ;  with  which  nominally  and  in 
theory  Evangelical  Protestantism  has  no  sympathy ;  yet  in  our 
religious  life,  especially  in  current  notions  of  salvation  by 
grace,  the  opus  operatum  principle  has  silently  a  dominating 
influence.  To  escape  the  logical  consequences  which,  it  is 
commonly  assumed,  must  follow  from  the  spiritual  virtue  of 
this  initiatory  ordinance,  baptism  is  resolved  into  an  outward 
sign ;  then,  according  to  this  purely  symbolical  conception,  the 
sacrament  has  no  significance  whatever  relatively  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  of  an  infant  after  death. 

But  if  we  divest  our  reflections  on  infant  salvation  of  the 
silent  influence  of  the  magical  in  the  virtue  of  baptism,  we 
may  recognize  a  real  connection  between  baptism  and  the 
salvation  of  infants.  A  baptized  infant  is  a  member  of  the 
opvenant  of  grace.    Baptism  is  the  divine  initiatory  act.    A 
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member  of  Christ's  spiritaal  household,  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption are  sealed  to  him.  But  as  he  grows  into  youth  and 
manhood  it  is  an  undecided  question,  whether  he  will  accept 
his  spiritual  birthright,  and  by  his  believing  act  make  these 
blessings  his  personal  possession,  or,  like  Esau,  sell  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Many  who  are  baptized  in  in- 
fancy reject  the  loving  Saviour  who  has  taken  them  up  into 
His  arms  and  blessed  them.  This  fact  proves  nothing  against 
the  spiritual  virtue  of  baptism,  no  more  than  the  rejection  of 
the  gospel  proves  that  there  is  no  spiritual  virtue  in  the  Word 
of  God.  The  only  thing  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  rejec^ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  birthright  sealed  in  baptism,  or  of  the 
gospel  when  proclaimed  with  power  to  adults  is  this,  that  the 
self-determination  of  the  will  is  a  potent  but  mysterious  factor 
in  the  history  of  every  individual.  The  baptized  infant  may 
become  an  ungodly  man ;  and  the  unbaptized  infant  may  yield 
to  the  power  of  the  gospel  and  become  an  humble  Christian. 
Some  children  who  have  received  no  moral  training  neverthe- 
less become  good  men ;  and  others  who  are  wisely  brought  up 
and  well-trained  become  bad  men.  The  cases  are  parallel. 
But  certainly  the  immoral  life  of  some  men  who  were  brought 
up  under  good  discipline  is  no  argument  to  show  that  there  is 
no  Tirtue  in  the  moral  training  of  children. 

Baptized  infants  dying  in  infancy  enter  the  transearthly 
period  in  covenant  fellowship  with  God ;  and  they  share  all 
the  blessings  of  redemption  as  really  there  as  members  of  the 
covenant  who  on  earth  grow  from  infancy  to  manhood,  share 
those  blessings  here.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  com- 
munity, which  embraces  all  her  members  among  the  living  and 
the  dead, — those  who  have  departed  this  life  no  less  than  those 
who  are  in  the  earthly  body.  The  dissolving  forces  of  natural 
death  do  not  touch  the  vital  bonds  of  union  and  fellowship 
binding  together  the  children  of  this  spiritual  household. 

These  two  periods  of  human  existence  are  analogous.  Bap- 
tized infants  surviving  infancy  develop  into  moral  agency  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  community ;  and  they  occupy  that 
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gracioas  relation  to  their  Lord  and  Savioar  which  baptisn 
establishes.  If  they  die  in  infancy  they  wake  up  into  con- 
scionsness  in  the  transearthly  age,  and  become  moral  agents 
in  the  same  covenant  fellowship  with  Christ.  They  stand 
there  among  those  who  have  received  the  sealing  ordinance  of 
God.  But  as  they  develop  into  moral  agency,  in  order  to 
realise  for  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  covenant,  they  most, 
by  an  act  of  their  own,  accept  Christ.  They  do  not  attain  to 
final  salvation  simply  in  consequence  of  their  baptism,  hot 
because  from  the  heart  they  receive  Him  into  whose  death 
they  were  baptised.  If  any  do  not  receive  Him  ;  if  not  true 
to  their  covenant  obligations,  they  cannot  escape  the  condem- 
nation of  those  who  on  earth  develop  into  manhood  in  the 
bosom  of  tbe  Christian  family  and  the  church,  yet  refuse  the 
love  of  Christ  and  despise  their  birthright. 

Unbaptized  infants  surviving  infancy,  though  they  have  not 
been,  by  the  initiatory  sacrament,  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Christian  community,  may  hear  the  gospel,  receive 
Christ  by  true  faith,  and  become  His  consistent  followers.  As 
a  rule,  the  best  church-members  grow  np  under  the  daily 
training  of  the  Christian  household,  and  under  the  moulding 
infiuehce  of  the  Church  day  by  day,,  year  by  year,  from  child- 
hood to  manhood.  But  the  gospel  is  also  aggressive.  It  lays 
hold  of  multitudes  who  have  grown  up  in  irreligion  and  wicked- 
ness, and  brings  them  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  If  we  reason 
from  the  conditions  of  the  earthly  period  to  the  conditions  of 
the  transearthly  period,  we  have  ground  to  believe  that  un- 
baptiscd  infants  dying  in  infancy  may,  as  they  develop  into 
moral  agency,  respond  positively  to  the  manifestation  of  truth, 
receive  Christ  freely,  and  share  the  benefits  of  His  redemptive 
work.  They  cannot  be  lost  simply  because  on  earth  they  were 
not  baptized,  as  the  opposite  class  will  not  be  saved  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  baptism.  Personal  salvation 
implies  the  choosing^  and  the  doing  of  the  supreme  good ;  and 
personal  condemnation  implies  the  actual  refusal  of  the  supreme 
good  and  devotion  to  sin.     The  supposition  that  a  person  who 
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accepts  the  Mediator  may  be  lost^  or  that  a  person  who  refuses 
to  accept  the  Mediator  may  be  saved,  is  self-contradictory. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  equally  untenable :  to  assume  that  any 
are  lost  who  do  not  refuse  the  supreme  good.     Analogy  may 
ther^ore  justify  us  in  presuming  that  the  difference  between     / 
the  spiritual  prospects  of  these  two  classes  of  infants  develop*     ^^ 
ing  into  moral  agents  in  the  transearthly  age,  may  resemble         ' 
the.  difference  between  the  spiritual  prospects  of  these  two 
classes  when  they  survive  infancy  on  earth. 

To  these  eschatalogical  questions  we  may  apply  the  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paul  from  circumcision  relatively  to  the  acceptance 
by  Gk>d  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  His  argument,  mutoHa 
mtUandiSy  might  be  represented  thus:  Baptism  indeed  pro- 
fiteth,  if  thou  be  a  doer  of  the  law :  but  if  thou  be  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  laW|  thy  baptism  is  become  unbaptism.  If, 
therefore,  the  unbaptism  keep  the  ordinance  of  the  law,  shall 
not  his  unbaptism  be  reckoned  for  baptism  Y  and  shall  not  the 
unbaptism  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfill  the  law^  judge  thee, 
who  with  the  letter  and  baptism  art  a  transgressor  of  the  law  ? 
for  he  18  not  a  Christian  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
baptism,  which  is  outward :  but  he  is  a  Christian,  which  is  one 
inwardly ;  and  baptism  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  not 
in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  What 
advantage  then  hath  the  Christian  ?  or  what  is  the  profit  of 
baptism?  much  every  way:  first  of  all^  that  they  were  en- 
trusted with  the  oracles  of  God.*" 

Our  Lord  came  to  '^  His  own ; "  His  salvation  was  designed 
primarily  for  the  Jews,  His  covenant  people  ;  but  the  Gentiles 
were  not  excluded.  Though  ignorant  of  Jehovah,  and  stand- 
ing outside  of  the  Old  Testament  communion,  the  Christ  was 
designed  also  for  them,  and  they  were  accessible  to  His  grace. 
The  gospel  was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek.  First 
the  Jew,  then  the  Greek.  This  relative  difference  between  the 
covenant  people  and  other  nations  runs  through  the  whole  New 

*Bom.2:  25-29;  3t  1,  2. 
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Testament.  The  principle  is  applicable  to  baptised  infants  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  are  not  baptized.     Reasoning 

ifrom  analogy,  we  may  say  that  the  relative  difference  between 
these  two  classes  of  infants  when  they  develop  into  personal 
freedom  after  death,  and  are  confronted  by  the  manifestation 
of  their  Lord,  corresponds  to  the  difference  of  position  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Greek  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to 
the  covenanted  and  the  uncovenanted  peoples  of  the  world. 

UNIVERSAL  MANIFESTATION  OP  CHRIST. 

The  argument  I  have  been  pursuing  in  regard  to  the  salva- 
bility  of  infants  dying  in  infancy  has  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  manifestation  of  Jesus,  the  Mediator^ 
in  the  transearthly  age,  as  truly  as  on  earth.  This  article 
will  be  too  extended  if  I  proceed  to  examine  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  subject.  I  must  therefore  confine 
myself  to  only  a  few  statements. 

1.  That  Jesus  entered  into  the  region  of  the  dead  is  a  Chris- 
tian truth  which  is  clearly  taught  both  in  the  gospels  and  in 
the  epistles.  To  what  end  He  entered  this  realm  is  likewise 
definitely  stated.  Jesus  went  among  the  dead  to  preach  the 
gospel.  '^  For  this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them 
that  are  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in 
the  fiesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit."*  Other  pas- 
sages are  of  the  same  import. 

2.  All  who  read  the  New  Testament  attentively  cannot  but 
see  that  Christ  sustains  a  relation  to  mankind  which  is  univer- 
sal. He  is  the  head  over  '^  all  things."  Created  intelligences 
in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth  are  to  confess  that  He 
is  Lord.f  No  part  of  God's  ethical  household  is  excepted.  All 
worlds  are  destined  to  witness  the  self-manifestation  of  the  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  the  entire  creation. 

8.  There  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  limits 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  exclusively  to  men  living  in  the 
earthly  period  of  their  history. 

♦  1  Peter  iv.  6.  f  Phil.  2 :  10, 11. 
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4.  JesuB,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  only  Mediator,  will  be  the 
judge  of  aU  men.    So  the  ecumeiiical  creeds  oonfess.     So  our 
Lord  Himself  teaches  in  His  parables.    All  nations  shall  be 
gathered  before  Him  when  at  the  final  day  He  shall  come  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead.    Not  only  Jews;  not  only  Chris- 
tian nations ;  bat  aU  nations  ;*  the  countless  millions  of  men 
who  liyed  and  died  before  Jesus  was  born  ;  also,  the  countless 
millions  who  have  lived  and  died  since  the  Christian  era.     Ob-       ^ 
serve — that  none  are  approved  because  they  have  obeyed  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  and  none  sre  condemned  because 
they  have  broken  this  law ;  but  those  on  His  right  hand  inherit 
the  kingdom  because  they  have  done  service  to  Himself,  and 
those  on  His  left  hand  hear  the  sentence :  "  Depart  from  me," 
because  they  have  not  ministered  unto  Him.     How  can  He 
approve  some  for  the  reason  that  they  have  ministered  unto      vy 
Hhn,  and  condemn  others  for  the  reason  that  they  have  ne- 
glected Him,  if  the  Son  of  Man  was  never  brought  into  direct 
communication  with  them  ? 

&•  We  know  that  our  Lord  has  commanded  His  servants  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  to  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We 
know  also  that  in  the  final  heaven  there  will  be  a  manifestation 
of  Himself  in  glory  to  His  saints;  and  to  unbelievers,  sufiering 
final  retribution,  there  will  be  a  revelation  of  His  displeasure 
and  wrath.  Is  it  supposable  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
intermediate  ages  preceding  the  second  coming  there  will  be  no 
revelation  nor  proclamation  of  Himself?  On  this  supposition 
the  intermediate  ages  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  general 
divine  method. 

Li  the  article  of  Dr.  Prentiss  I  find  a  beautiful  passage  which 
is  in  accord  with  the  idea  of  the  universal  manifestation  of 
Christ,  though  it  occurs  in  different  logical  relations.  The 
passage  I  quote : 

**  How  is  the  new,  sinless  life,  which  is  freely  given  them  in 
Christ,  developed  into  the  measure  of  the  status  of  His  fulness? 
for  we  surely  cannot  dream  that  they  will  remain  always  in  the 

*  Matt  26 :  31-46. 
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blank  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  their  earthlj  tfnm^rinn 
What  is  the  intermediate  state — that  unseen  spiritsAl  cfinunn; — 
in  which,  from  being  unconscious  infanta  of  aa  hoqr  or  a  &j. 
for  example,  they  grow  up  into  full-orbed  Christiaa  maaaaaii! 
Do  they  become,  like  '  the  spirits  of  just  mea  made  ^esSaicsS  br 
pure  miracle,  by  a  single  stroke  of  Omnipotence?  or  <ia  dvf 
go  into  eternity,  as  to  a  great  training-school— elect  e&acicf- 
scholars,  to  say,  of  the  Omnipresent  Difioe  Master,  wha^  haarang 
purchased  them  here  by  His  own  blood,  educatea  diem,  chmv  ul 
the  life  everlasting?  And  what  is  their  peculiar  rdadaa  oa  dke 
other  and  elder  members  of  His  mystical  body  in  ia  ttixmgbmaSf 
glorified  sUte  ?  " 

KO  PROBATIOW. 

But  the  idea  of  an  universal  proclamation  of  the  €p<Hpd[^ 
both  on  earth  and  during  the  intermediate  ages,  do«B  noC  inifly 
a  probationary  state  after  death.  Dr.  Prentisa  ^^n^P^i  tdUs 
branch  of  the  general  discussion  from  the  right  pocnt  of 
and  in  masterly  style.  He  sketches  the  history  of  chis 
logical  term  from  the  beginning  of  the  hat  cemnrj  oai 
and  emphasizes  especially  the  influence  of  Biskop  Badjer,.  fi» 
whom,  *'  more  than  to  any  other  man,  we  are  probably  fjuriehdi 
for  the  peculiar  meaning  and  general  use  of  the  term  frrrffarina, 
as  expressing  the  distinctive  character  of  this  life.'* 
j  Scripturally  speaking,  sinful  men  are  not  on  trial  hcra^  mm 
will  they  be  hereafter.  By  nature,  and  in  eoBScqiBeic»  of 
transgression,  all  are  under  condemnation.  Lt  Christ  dhij 
have  been  redeemed*  True,  the  redemption  can  avnzl  oalj  far 
those  who  by  faith  receive  Christ ;  and  in  this  reafccft  it 
be  said  that  men  govern  their  own  destiny.  It  is 
problem  in  the  ease  of  every  man,  when  Christ  cUIcngca  kia 
eorifidenee  and  love,  whether  he  will  yield  a  postive 
to  the  challenge.  But  this  problem  does  not  involve 
in  the  sense  of  Bishop  Butler,  nor  in  the  sense  ia  wksdk  Am 
term  is  c/immonly  nnwh* 

^  t  qw4m  »  Aiimr\m\MUtt»^  pMMSi^e  from  ths  sitide  of  Dr.  FkosiBr  '^l^  Ifct 
asUinJ,  unriyMMnrsUi  mut,  then,  this  life  if  a  gnnd  spiiitaid 
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Moral  probation  implies  that  the  subject  is  constitationally 
in  a  normal  state  and  ethically  good,  possessing  adequate  ability 
to  sustain  a  right  relationship  to  God  in  the  face  of  all  solicita- 
tions to  the  contrary  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Adam,  as 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  was  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion when  assailed  by  the  tempter.  So  also  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
when  He  passed  through  His  threefold  temptation  in  the  wil- 
derness. That  ordeal  was  for  Him  a  probation.  But  of  no 
other  members  of  our  race  can  probation  legitimately  be  pre- 
dicated. 

In  some  subordinate  spheres  of  life  men  may  be  said  to  be  on 
trial.  But  they  are  not  on  trial  in  their  relation  to  God.  Coming 
into  the  world  with  a  sinful  nature,  they  when  left  to  themselves 
freely  embrace  the  moral  evil  which  is  in  them.  They  have  no 
power  to  determine  by  their  own  strength,  whether  their  nature 
shall  be  normal  or  abnormal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  work 
of  redemption  in  Christ  does  not  depend  on  the  will  or  conduct  of 
men.  The  redemption  is  the  fruit  of  God's  infinite  love  to  guilty 
sinners,  and  in  Christ  they  are  the  objects  of  His  saving  grace. 
If  saved,  their  salvation  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
passed  successfully  through  the  ordeal  of  personal  virtue ;  but 
their  salvation  is  due  to  the  infinite  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  of 
which  by  faith  they  have  become  individually  the  subjects.  All 
that  may  be  said  according  to  Scripture,  either  of  infants  or 

dlBpenaatioa  of  DiTine  love  and  mercj — for  the  wilful  neglect  or  loss  of  which 
he  most  reap  the  consequences  in  the  next  world.  We  maj,  indeed,  call  this 
opportunity  a  probation ;  but  does  it  not  lack  w>me  of  the  vital  elements  of  a 
real,  complete  probation  ?  Thai  would  seem  to  involve  a  certain  freedom,  an 
autonomy  of  will  scarcely  consistent  with  the  spiritual  bondage  and  alienation 
from  God,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  our  natural  state.  So  long  as  a  man 
is  unconverted  and  out  of  Christ,  what  is  the  moral  trial  he  is  undergoing?  Is 
it  a  trial  which  can  issue  in  eternal  life  in  virtue  of  any  power  of  his  own,  un- 
aided by  special  grace?  Is  he  not,  as  was  said  before,  "  eofufemtied  airccu/y,'* 
''to"  beyond  all  hope,  except  through  the  intervention  of  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ?  Unless  he  seize  his  spiritual  opportunity,  and,  re- 
nouncing all  other  ground  of  confidence,  humbly  accept  the  salvation  fully 
offered  in  the  Gkispel,  what  would  a  thousand  years  of  such  probation  as  be- 
longs to  his  natural  state  avail  him  ?    Preab.  He9.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  572. 
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mMlM,  who  die  innoeent  of  the  eonirioDB  rejeetion  of  Jem 
Christy  if  that  the  reUtions  which  on  entering  die  intaiBediite 
reahn,  thej  eiwtain  on  the  one  hand  to  the  riolated  law  cff  Godi, 
aad  on  the  other  to  the  graeions  Redeemer,  reeemble  the  atti- 
tttde  of  infants  and  adults  on  earth,  who  hare  not  wil&dlj  n- 
jeeted  the  supreme  good.^  To  such  the  proelamatioii  of  the 
Gospel,  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  will  oome  with  power  and  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit 

Bat  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  Redeeeser  and  all 
those  who  bj  the  wilful  refusal  of  the  supreme  good  maaifest 
ta  Him,  hare  bj  their  own  personal  actirity  been  wadded  to 
sin.  To  them  the  manifestation  of  the  supreme  good  as  ia  the 
earthlj  so  in  the  transearthlj  period  of  their  lanstaarj  will 
be  the  saror  of  death  unto  death.  Strengthened  in  their, 
moral  perrerseness  bj  life-long  arersion  to  redemption  thej 
will  continue  to  do  the  eril  and  hate  the  good.  Judging  from 
our  knowledge  of  man's  moral  constitution  and  in  the  light  of 
H0I7  Scripture  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  those 


*  la  the  two  dupten  of  his  Analogj  on  Pixxbtdon,  Buhop  Butler  deaigB- 
6d)f  ifnoreiboCh  mao'eapoetacj  and  tJbe  neoenity  of  regeneiation  bj  the  Hiolj 
Bpirit  Deneoding  to  the  lerd  of  the  otgecton  to  reremM  religioii,  he  reMOOi 
with  tbcB  on  their  own  fround  againet  their  objections  to  the  dodzine  of  ponble 
futoremaseiyybj  setting  forth  the  fiict  that  the  natonJ  and  moral  ecooonijof 
the  present  life  is  open  to  the  same  objections.  The  happinessof  a  man  in  M 
age  depends  on  the  right  nse  in  diildhood  and  700th  of  his  own  powrs  and 
his  opportonities.  If  he  contracts  habits  of  yice^  manhood  and  old  age  will  be 
nnhappj.  Analogoos  to  this  connection  between  jooth  and  manhood,  is  the 
connection  between  oar  present  life  and  the  fotore  life.  As  regards  the  happi- 
ness of  oar  fotore  state,  the  present  life  is  a  probation,  jost  as  jonCh  is  a  picha- 
tion  relatiTelj  to  the  well-being  of  old  age. 

This  aigoment  was  adequate  to  the  porposes  of  Bishop  Botler ;  the  whole 
derign  of  the  first  port  of  his  Analogy  being  to  silence  the  objectors  to  the  doe- 
trine  ooneeming  the  misery  of  the  wicked  hereafter,  by  showing  that  the  same 
olgections  lie  against  the  present  life.  Bat  the  argament  does  not  represent 
Christian  ideas.  The  doctrine  of  fotore  rewards  and  punishments,  in  its  rda* 
tion  to  the  present  life  as  taogfat  in  the  New  Testament,  proceeds  on  totally 
different  premises.  When  we  demgnate  the  history  of  men  on  earth  in  its  re- 
latjonto  their  condition  after  death  by  osing  the  term  probatum,  we  speak 
firom  the  Tiew-point  of  natoral  religion,  assoming  with  Bishop  Batler,  that 
we  haye  adeqaato  power,  if  we  will,  to  fit  oorselTef  for  fotnre  blewsdness 
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who  turn  against  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  will  hereafter  torn  from 
the  selfishness  and  wickedness  which  by  their  own  volition 
have  become  the  controlling  law  of  their  spiritaal  existence. 

Nor  are  we  justified  in  cherishing  a  different'  sentiment  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  heathen.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has 
most  solemn  significance  in  regard  to  the  future  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Gentiles :  ^^  That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For 
the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understoood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse.  When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  oorrnptible  man 
and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  As 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things  which  are  not 
convenient ;  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness ;  full  of  envy, 
murder,  malignity ;  haters  of  Gtod,  proud,  inventors  of  evil  . 
things,  covenant  breakers,  implacable,  unmerciful :  who  know- 
ing the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things 
are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure 
in  them  that  do  them.  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds:  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey 
the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  shall  be  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion, tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil ;  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Greek  ;  but  glory,  honor, 
and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first 
and  also  to  the  Greek.  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without 
law  shall  perish  without  law:  and  as  many  as  have  sinned 
under  law  shall  be  judged  by  law.'' 

The  Apostle  recognizes  a  decided  moral  difference  as  be- 
tween Jew  and  Jew^  so  also  between  Greek  and  Greek.    Gen- 
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tiles  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts ;  they 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Some  of  them  do  not  obey  the 
trathy  but  obey  unrighteousness.  They  knowingly  commit 
things  which  are  worthy  of  death.  On  such  will  rest  the 
indignation  and  wrath  of  God.  When  they  pass  through  the 
article  of  death,  and  are  for  the  first  time  confronted  by  the 
manifestation  of  holy  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  having  by  a  con- 
scious life  of  willful  wickedness  resisted  the  light  of  Ood 
shining  in  them,  they  will  also  resist  the  more  glorious 
light  shining  in  the  Redeemer.  Having  sown  to  the  flesh, 
they  will  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.  This  opinion  respecting 
the  future  state  of  the  wicked  amon<;  the  heathen  is  sustained 
both  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  the  laws  of  our  ethical  being. 
The  persistent  doing  of  wrong  contrary  to  conscience,  strength- 
ens aversion  to  the  right  and  the  good,  and  becomes  a  fixed 
habit  of  self-perversion  which  bears  fruit  after  its  kind.  As 
on  earth  so  hereafter  such  heathen  will  love  sin,  and  work  out 
their  own  destruction  with  greediness. 

There  may  be,  probably  there  is,  another  class  among  the 
heathen,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality.  They  have  not  the  re- 
vealed law;  but  they  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law.  When,  after  death,  this  opposite  class  of  heathen  for 
the  first  time  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,  it  is  scriptural  to  believe  that  they  may 
yield  a  positive  response  to  the  gospel.  On  earth  they  were 
seekers  after  God.  They  preferred  the  right  to  the  wrong, 
the  good  to  the  evil.  They  yearned  after  deliverance  from 
their  abnormal  condition.  By  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing they  sought  for  spiritual  glory.  Having  cultivated 
living  sympathy  with  truth  and  righteousness,  thus  also  aver- 
sion to  sin  and  evil,  they  will  bo  good  soil  on  which  the  seed  of 
Christian  truth  will  fall,  and  they  may  bear  the  fruit  of  faith 
in  the  Mediator  and  of  subjection  to  His  holy  authority. 
Glory,  honor,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good ;  to 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek. 
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But  neither  in  man's  ethical  life  nor  in  Scripture  is  there  a 
warrant  for  the  theory  that  those  heathen  will  attain  to  salva- 
tion in  Christ  who  on  earth  have  persisted  in  violating  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  and  have  changed  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie.     Philosophy  and  revelation  both  sustain  the  awful  belief 
that,  in  the  transearthly  period  of  human  history,  there  is  an 
impassable  gulf  between  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  and 
every  man  that  worketh  good — ^between  them  that  obey  the 
truth,  and  them  that  obey  unrighteousness.     For  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.     The  moral  and  spiritual 
character  which  a  man  developed  and  established  in  the  earthly   ^ 
period,  whether  living  under  the  revealed  law  of  God,  or  with-  (^ 
out  law,  will  be  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  in  which  by     , 
his  own  self-determination  he  will  persist  in  the  transearthly 
period. 

There  is,  then,  no  probation  here  nor  hereafter  either  for  '^^ 
infants  or  adults.  All  unregenerate  men  die  under  the  abnor- 
mal action  of  sin ;  and  all  need  the  saving  virtue  of  Christ's 
redemption.  Without  it  they  are  hopeless.  But  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  there  will  be  a  manifestation  of  the 
Mediator  to  all,  both  to  infants  dying  in  infancy  and  to  the 
heathen.  This  manifestation  of  the  Mediator  is  real  and  mighty 
here ;  it  will  also  be  real  and  mighty  hereafter.  So  far  forth 
there  is  hope  for  all  who  have  not,  by  the  renunciation  of  the 
supreme  good,  made  final  and  irreversible  choice  of  moral  evil. 
This  hope  embraces  those  heathen  who  obey  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  and  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality.  Eschatology,  however,  can 
go  no  further.  An  unconditional  judgment  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced. For  personal  freedom  also  is  a  factor  which  enters 
into  the  process  of  human  salvation ;  and  we  cannot  with  any 
certainty  predict  the  manner  in  which  infants  developing  after  r 
death  into  moral  agency  will  respond  to  the  renewing  grace  of  . 
God.  One  principle,  however,  stands  immovably.  All  who 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  will  share  the  full  benefit  of  His  great  re-  f  s 
demption.     Moreover,  all  the  Christian  agencies  of  the  Church,  v 
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which  ennoble,  sanctify,  and  spiritualize  the  natural  and  ethi- 
cal life  of  infancy,  strengthens  the  hope  that  from  the  heart 
they  will  freely  receive  Him  who  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  these  inquiries  I  conclude  that, 
judging  in  the  light  we  now  have  on  the  ways  of  Ood  and  the 
history  of  man,  eschatology  is  shut  up  to  the  assertion  of  this 
negative  thesis :  It  cannot  be  said  either  that  all  baptized  in- 
fants dying  in  infancy  will  be  saved,  and  all  the  unbaptized 
lost;  or  that  elect  infants  only  will  be  saved,  whilst  the  non- 
elect  perish ;  or  that  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  infants 
universally  who  die  in  infancy,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  whether 
born  of  Christian  or  heathen  parents,  will  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  redemption.  The  endeavor  by  ignoring  the  relative 
autonomy  of  the  human  will,  to  maintain  either  proposition^ 
positive  or  negative,  vhrtually  resolves  divine  grace  into  divine 
magic. 

No  unconditional  decree  excludes  infants  from  eternal  bles- 
sedness. Nor  are  they  disqualified  merely  for  the  want  of 
baptism.  The  solution  of  this  life-problem  turns  on  the  char- 
acter of  their  response  to  redeeming  love.  When  they  de- 
velop into  personality  and  the  necessity  of  self-determination 
toward  God  arises,  will  they  or  will  they  not  disqualify  and 
exclude  themselves  by  refusing  the  reconciliation  and  the  su- 
preme good  addressing  them  in  the  only  Mediator,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ? 

Infant  salvation  is  a  speculative  subject  of  solemn  practical 
interest ;  and  I  have  approached  it  with  hesitation  and  no  little 
diffidence.  It  has  engaged  my  earnest  studies  for  years ;  and 
this  paper  embodies  some  of  the  results.  Whilst  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  dissent  from  Dr.  Prentiss,  especially  from  his 
fundamental  hypothesis  and  his  method  of  argument,  I  thank 
the  respected  author  for  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  article. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  the  problem. 
Possibly  after  still  further  study  I  shall  feel  constrained  to  / 
criticise  some  of  my  own  statements ;  there  may  also  be  some  v 
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corollaries  fairly  deducible  which  I  do  not  accept ;  but  for  the 
present  the  Christ-idea  in  eschatology  does  not  allow  me  to 
diverge  into  a  different  line  of  thought  and  belief.  The  lead- 
ing positions  I  have  taken  seem  to  me  to  be  warranted  by 
sound  exegesis,  ethical  philosophy  and  by  the  Chrbtological 
conception  of  human  history. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  CROSS. 

BY  REV.  WM.  BUPP. 

Tht  Oro»  in  the  Lighi  of  To-Day.    B;  W.  W. McLane,  D.  D.  Philadelphia: 
Lippinoott  &  Go.    1883. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  on  an  important  sabjeot.  In  ten 
chapters  the  author  treats  of  Christ  as  the  Mediator,  suffering 
for  sin,  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  propitiation  for  sin,  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  the  medium  of  forgiveness,  the  author  of 
justification  and  of  sanctification,  the  preserver  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  King  over  all.  The  book  is  not  designed 
merely  for  professional  theologians,  but  for  intelligent  Chris- 
tians of  all  classes.  It  is  thoughtful  and  earnest,  as  well  as 
reverent  and  devout,  and  the  unprejudiced  reader  cannot  fail  to 
derive  from  it  both  profit  and  instruction.  It  is  Scriptural  in 
argument  and  style,  free  from  metaphysical  subtleties,  has  no 
direct  polemical  aim,  and  is  in  the  line  of  the  higher  Christo- 
logical  and  ethical  thought  of  the  present  time. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  style  of  thought,  we  are  told,  is  that  it 
views,  not  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  but  Christ  crucified  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  regards  salvation  as  consisting,  not  in 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  law  by  the  punishment  of 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  but  in  such  a  change  in  the  life  of 
the  sinner  as  shall  bring  him  into  right  moral  relation  to  the 
law.*  The  purpose  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  according  to  Dr. 
McLane,  was  not  to  produce  an  effect  upon  Ood,  but  rather  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  men, — not  to  reconcile  God  to  men,  but 
to  reconcile  men  to  God.  And  the  cross  was  not  lifted  up  in 
order  that  it  might  cast  its  influences  backward  ioto  the  Divine 

*Pp.  222  and  227. 
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-om  which  ^Christ  came,  but  that  it  might  cast  its  infla- 
Tward  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  which  Christ  came.  The 
)f  the  cross  was  not  primarily  to  adjust  claims  of  law, 
rernment  and  justice,  aud  so  render  it  possible  for  God 
ve  men, — ^but  rather  to  draw  men,  convicted  of  sin  and 
nt,  to  God,  and  so  render  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
I.*  This  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
nciple  and  spirit  of  the  book  before  us,  which,  though 
not  be  supposed  to  utter  the  last  word  on  the  great 
f  which  it  treats,  deserves,  nevertheless,  to  be  welcomed 
larnest  and  able  effort  to  throw  new  light  upon  that 

lo  not  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  to  review  this 
detail,  but  rather  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  a  free  dis- 
of  the  subject  in  our  own  way.  In  doing  so  we  may 
les  borrow  the  language  or  thought  of  Dr.  McLane's 
at  in  such  case  we  shall  always  try  to  be  careful  to  give 
sredit.      . 

luffering  and  death  of  Christ  have  always  been  regarded 
ling  in  an  important  relation  to  the  redemption  of  men; 
respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  relation,  Christian 
f  is  not  yet  agreed.  In  the  progress  of  theological 
various  theories  of  the  atonement  have  been  developed, 
^hese  none  has  as  yet  gained  the  general  consent  of  the 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
alvation  of  men,  therefore,  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory 
and  is  at  this  time  pressing  for  an  answer  with  a  force 
mot  be  denied  or  resisted.     Faith,  here  as  elsewhere,  is 

1-23. 

mthor  wa0  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  when  the  book  was 
at  its  poblication  has  cost  him  his  position  in  that  church.  He  was 
leresj  bj  the  Presbjterj  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  convicted.  He 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  at 
but  the  case  went  against  him  there,  and  he  has  since  passed  into 
regationalist  Church,  bearing  with  him,  however,  the  testimony  of 
lis  late  brethren  to  his  high  Christian  character  and  sweet  Chris- 
t,  qualities  of  which  his  book  also  affords  evidence. 
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in  order  to  knowledge ;  and  the  Christian  mind  can  not  rest 
satisfied  until  it  has  fully  penetrated  the  object  of  its  faith  by 
the  light  of  the  understanding. 

The  earliest  theory  of  the  atonement,  as  is  well  known,  re- 
garded the  suffering  of  Christ  mainly  as  a  transaction  with  the 
devil.  This  theory  assumed  several  distinct  forms.  SomOt 
starting  from  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  salvation  is 
viewed  in  its  negative  aspect  as  a  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  evil,  considered  the  suffering  of  Christ  as  a  battlo  with  Satan, 
and  His  death  on  the  cross  as  the  final  victory,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  serpent  was  bruised  and  the  dominion  of  the  devil  de> 
stroyed.  Others  regarded  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ransom  paid 
to  the  devil  for  releasing  the  souls  of  men  whom,  having  con- 
quered by  seduction,  he  held  in  lawful  captivity ;  and  still 
others  viewed  it  as  a  trick  on  the  part  of  God,  by  which  the 
devil  was  outwitted,  the  latter  being  willing  to  exchange  the 
souls  of  men  for  the  pre-eminently  excellent  soul  of  Christ,  but 
afterwards  unable  to  hold  it  on  account  of  its  divinity,  which 
he  had  not  perceived. 

This  theory  originated  in  the  Patristic  age ;  and,  though  it 
was  opposed  by  Athanasius  and  several  other  distinguished 
Fathers,  yet  it  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  theory  down  to 
the  age  of  Scholasticism,  and  the  last  echoes  of  it  had  not  yet 
died  away  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  But  in  the  eleventh 
century  Anselm  of  Canterbury  propounded  the  theory  of  vica- 
rious satisfaction  or  substitutionary  punishment,  in  which  the 
claims  of  divine  justice  are  substituted  for  the  claims  of  the 
devil,  and  tho  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  are  regarded  as  4 
full  legal  equivalent  for  the  penalty  which  was  due  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind.  This  is  the  theory  which  the  Reformers 
accepted,  without  any  examination  or  inquiry,  from  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  and  which,  with  waning  influence 
and  failing  success,  is  still  struggling  to  maintain  itself  against 
the  advancing  religious  thought  of  the  present  age. 

Anselm's  theory  starts  with  the  conception  of  sin  as  debt. 
To  commit  sin,  he  says,  is  nothing  else  than  to  withhold  from 
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God  His  due  {dthiturn) ;  and  to  withhold  from  God  His  dae  is 
to  dishonor  Him,  not,  indeed,  bj  depriving  Him  of  His  honor 
objectively  considered,  for  that  is  inviolable,  but  by  disturbing 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  This  debt  God  can 
not  remit  gratuitously,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  allow  more 
liberty  to  unrighteousness  than  to  righteousness.  This  would 
be  repugnant  to  justice.  God's  justice  requires  that  the  debt 
should  be  paid,  that  is,  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  by  the 
payment  of  the  penalty  which  was  duo  for  the  violation  of  His 
honor.  This  satisfaction  must  be  made  by  man,  for  he  is  the 
guilty  party.  But  man  in  his  own  nature  could  never  make  it, 
for  it  must  be  of  infinite  value,  or,  as  Anselm  says,  ^^  greater 
than  all  that  is  not  God,"  because  the  debt  incurred  by  violat- 
ing God's  infinite  majesty  is  infinitely  great.  It  can,  therefore, 
only  be  made  by  one  who  is  greater  than  all  that  is  not  God, 
or  one  who  is  Himself  God^  and  yet  at  the  same  time  also  man, 
that  is,  one  who  is  God-man.  He  must  be  man,  in  order  that 
the  penalty  may  fall  upon  man,  and  God,  in  order  that  the 
satisfaction  rendered  may  be  sufficiently  great  Such  an  one  is 
Christy  who  suffered  and  died  in  the  sinner's  stead.  Christ,  as 
being  sinless,  was  not  under  obligation  to  die ;  and  in  neverthe- 
less submitting  to  death,  He  acquired  an  infinite  merit,  which 
He  does  not  need  for  Himself,  and  which  is,  therefore,  set  to 
the  account  of  those  whom  He  came  to  redeem.  The  suiTerings 
and  death  of  Christ  are,  therefore,  penal  in  their  nature.  He 
suffered  what  was  equivalent  to  the  punishment  that  was  due 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  Such  in  its  essential  features  is  the 
legal  satisfaction  theory  of  the  atonement  which  bears  the  name 
of  Anselm.*  As  commonly  understood  and  held  now.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lane  states  it  briefly  and  pithily  in  the  following  words:  *'  Our 
sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  and  He  was  punished  as  a  guilty 
person;  His  sufferings  and  righteousness  are  imputed  to  us,  and 
we  are  treated  as  righteous  persons.^f 

This  theory  was  controverted  in  the  Scholastic  period  by 

*  Comp.  Hagenl)l^^*B  Hutofy  of  Doctrine,  { 180. 
f  Oroff  Ml  the  Light  iff  T^-Ihy,  p.  196. 
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Abelard,  who  emphasized  the  moral  inflaence  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing, and  declared  the  love  of  Christ  to  be  the  principle  of  re- 
demption. The  Son  of  Ood,  he  taught,  took  upon  Himself  our 
nature,  and  persevered  unto  death  in  teaching  (instittiendo)  us 
by  word  and  example,  that  by  the  exhibition  of  such  love  He 
might  call  forth  love  in  us;  and  our  redemption  consists  in  that 
supreme  love  which  is  excited  in  us  by  the  passion  of  Christ, 
and  which  frees  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  obtains  for  us 
the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Ood,  so  that  we  may  serve  God  rather 
from  love  than  from  fear.  Baur  states  the  difference  between 
Anselm  and  Abelard  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as 
follows :  ^'  The  one  considered  the  last  ground  of  it  to  be  the 
Divine  justice  requiring  an  infinite  equivalent  for  the  infinite 
guilt  of  sin,  that  is,  a  necessity  founded  in  the  nature  of  God ; 
the  other  held  it  to  be  the  free  grace  of  God,  which,  by  kind- 
ling  love  in  the  breast  of  man,  blots  out  sin  and  with  sin  its 
guilt."'*'  Peter  Lombard,  the  master  of  sentences,  agreed  with 
Abelard  in  viewing  the  atonement  from  a  psychologico-moral 
standpoint.  '^  How,"  he  asks,  **are  we  delivered  from  oar  sins 
by  the  death  of  Christ?"  And  his  answer  is,  '^  Because,  as  the 
apostle  says,  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  that  is, 
God's  wonderful  love  toward  us  is  made  apparent  in  this,  that 
He  delivered  His  own  Son  unto  death  for  us  sinners  ;  and  we 
are,  by  the  exhibition  of  this  pledge  of  His  love,  incited  to  love 
God,  and  through  this  we  are  justified.  The  death  of  Christ 
justifies  xiSj  because^   by  means  thereof ^  love  is  excited  in  our 

Other  views  also  appeared  in  the  same  age,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  laid  stress  upon  the  idea  of  a 
mystical  union  between  Christ  and  those  for  whom  He  died,  an 
idea  which  is  found  also  in  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  the  view  of 
Duns  Scotus,  who  taught  substantially  the  acceptilation  or  gov- 
ernmental theory  of  later  times,  namely,  that  the  suffering  of 
Christ  was  not  a  real  but  an  accepted  and  nominal  equivalent 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.     But  these  views  exercised  no  wide 

*  Hagenbach,  Hiatory  (^  Doetnne$,  {  181.  f  ^^* 
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or  permanent  inflaence.  The  theory  of  Anselm  was  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  than  any  other.  That  age 
was  legalistic  in  its  whole  tendency.  Christianity  was  then 
defined  as  a  New  LaWy  and  religious  conceptions  and  sentiments 
closely  resembled  those  of  legalistic  Judaism.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  had  more  affinity  for  the  penal  theory  of  Anselm  than 
for  the  moral  theory  of  Abelard  or  of  Peter  Lombard.  And  it 
is,  therefore,  somewhat  surprising  to  see  Dr.  Shedd  lauding  An- 
selm's  theory  as  eminently  Biblical  and  evangelical,  while  he 
insinuates  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
Abelard,  who  refused  to  accept  it.'*'  No  doubt,  the  religious 
life  of  the  two  men  had  something  to  do  with  their  respective 
theories ;  but  in  that  regard  we  do  not  know  that  Anselm  had 
any  advantage  over  his  opponent;  for  while  the  career  of  Abe- 
lard was  not  free  from  blame,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
early  life  of  Anselm  also  was  spent  in  dissipation  and  sin ;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  for  instance,  that  the  early  life  of  Augustine  had 
much  to  do  with  his  extreme  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  it  may  be  that  the  early  life  of  Anselm  also  had 
something  to  do  with  his  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement. 

In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  not  much  serious 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  doctrine,  and  therefore 
but  little  discussion  of  it.  The  Reformers,  it  has  been  said, 
were  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  devote  much  attention  to 
this  subject.  They  were  principally  occupied  with  questions 
relating  to  the  subjective  appropriation  of  salvation,  and  had  no 
occasion  particularly  to  examine  the  objective  ground  of  salva- 
tion. As  they  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  so  they  received  without  consideration  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  atonement,  agreeing  with 
the  Romanists  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  legal  satisfaction 
for  sin  of  infinite  value,  and  diflfering  with  them  only  in  regard 
to  the  condition  on  which  the  individual  can  be  made  to  share 
the  benefit  of  this  satisfaction.  On  several  points,  indeed,  there 
*  JJiKory  of  ChriMlian  Doctrine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  287. 
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was  a  farther  development  of  the  Anselmic  doctrine.  In  the 
first  place,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  acHve  and  paS' 
8we  obedience  of  Christ,  the  former  consisting  of  BUs  perfect 
obedience  to  law  by  which  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness,  the 
latter,  in  His  suffering  and  death,  by  which  He  made  expiation 
for  sin.  And,  in  the  second  place,  this  latter  was  made  to  in* 
elude  also  the  pains  and  torments  of  hell  {more  etema),  so  that 
Christ  suffered  to  the  utmost  all  the  pains  and  all  the  torments 
which  all  men  would  have  Ijad  to  suffer  forever,  if  Christ  had 
not  come  and  suffered  in  their  stead.  **  God  has  cast  all  sin  of 
all  men  upon  His  Son/'  says  Luther.  ^^  Then  forthwith  comes 
the  law  accusing  Him  and  saying,  '  Here  find  I  this  one  among 
sinners,  yea^  who  hath  taken  all  men's  sins  upon  Himself  and 
bears  them,  and  I  see  in  the  whole  world  besides  not  another 
sin  except  upon  Him  alone ;  therefore  shall  He  suffer  for  it,  and 
die  the  death  upon  the  cross.*  "* 

This  theory,  as  already  said,  gained  an  entrance  into  Pro- 
testant confessions  and  theology  without  any  serious  challenge 
in  the  beginning.  It  has,  however,  at  no  time  commanded  the 
entire  confidence  of  all  Christian  thinkers.  The  Socinians 
rejected  it  and  delivered  it  some  hard  blows ;  but  their  objec- 
tions, of  course,  lost  much  of  their  weight  with  orthodox 
theologians  in  consequence  of  their  erroneous  views  on  other 
subjects,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  never  received  the  con- 
sideration which  they  deserved.  The  Arminians  or  Remon- 
strants of  Holland  also  rejected  it,  or  at  least  so  modified  it  as 
to  eviscerate  it  of  its  main  substance.  Grotius  propounded 
what  has  since  been  called  the  governmental  theory^  which  re- 
gards the  suffering  of  Christ  not  as  a  payment  of  the  penalty 
of  human  sin,  but  rather  as  an  example  of  punishment  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  divine  government,  and  to  deter  its 
subjects  from  sinning.  He  taught  that  the  divine  law,  which 
threatens  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  is  simply  a  positive 
enactment  of  the  divine  will,  which  God,  as  a  sovereign,  can 
relax  or  execute  at  pleasure.     There  is  nothing  in  God  to  pre* 

*  Cron  in  th€  Light  t^  To-Day,  p.  210. 
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▼ent  the  free  r«tnission  of  all  sin.  Bat  the  gratuitous  remis« 
8ton  of  sin  in  the  case  of  man  might  exert  an  influence 
prejudicial  to  God's  government  in  other  parts  of  the  creation. 
Hence,  in  order  to  maintain  His  authority  in  the  universe,  He 
must  demand  some  satisfaction  here,  so  as  to  show  that  sin 
cannot  go  unpunished.  This,  therefore,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
suffering  and  death  of  Christ.  Though  in  itself  not  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of  mankind,  it  is 
accepted  as  such,  and  designed  to  furnish  an  example  of  God's 
righteousness  and  judgment  as  a  pre-condition  of  the  free  for* 
giveness  of  sin.*  This  theory  has  been  held  by  Professor 
Park  and  others  in  recent  times.f 

But  while  the  governmental  theory  has  had,  and  perhaps 
still  has,  some  able  advocates,  the  psychologico-moral,  or  as  it 
is  now  called,  the  moral  inHuenee  theory,  once  advocated  by 
Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard,  seems  at  present  to  be  the  most 
widely  accepted  among  those  who  are  unable  to  receive  the 
penal  satisfaction  doctrine  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  This 
theory  teaches  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  judicial 
or  penal ;  that  while  He  suffered  with  sinners  and  in  behalf  of 
sinners.  He  did  not  suffer  as  a  sinner.  God  did  noi  lay  upon 
Him  the  sin  and  guilt  of  mankind.  He  was  at  no  time  the 
object  of  the  Father's  wrath  against  sin,  while  yet  Himself 
perfectly  sinless ;  but  He  was  always  the  object  of  the  Father's 
good  pleasure  (Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5).  His^  suffering  was  not 
intended  to  procure  God's  love  for  sinners,  but  is  rather  the 
strongest  possible  expression  and  clearest  exhibition  of  God's 
love.  The  cross.  Dr.  McLane  tells  us,  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  God,  but  rather  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
man.  When  we  are  said  to  have  been  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  this,  Peter  Lombard  tells  us,  must  not  be 
supposed  to  mean  that  previously  God  was  our  enemy,  and 
that  He  then  only  began  to  love  us  when  we  were  reconciled 
to  Him,  but  that  He  already  loved  us  before  the  world  or  we 

*  Comp.  Shedd's  History  cf  CSiiiUian  JDoetrme^  yol.  IL  p.  347  sq^ 
t  Oro»  in  the  Light  of  Ta-Day,  p.  202. 
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ourselves  existed.  The  design  of  the  cross  is  not  to  change 
God's  mind  toward  us,  but  rather  to  change  our  minds  toward 
God.  It  is  intended  to  inspire  us  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
hatred  of  sin,  and  to  bring  us  to  God  repentant  and  contrite, 
so  that,  the  bar  to  forgiveness  in  ourselves  having  been  re- 
moved, we  may  enjoy  His  pardoning  grace  and  love.  It  is 
intended  to  awaken  in  our  hearts  a  love  to  God  corresponding 
to  that  which  Christ  exhibited  toward  us  when  He  persevered 
in  His  saving  work  and  mission  in  our  behalf  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  the 
most  distinguished  representative  of  this  theory  in  modern 
times,  '*  Christ  suffered  with  us  through  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship ;  the  result  of  which  was  to  give  Him  a  moral  power  over 
men,  spiritually  quickening  them,  and  molding  them  by  His 
love  and  example."  This  i?  the  theory  substantially  which 
Dr.  McLane  advocates,  and  for  advocating  which  he  haa  lost 
his  place  among  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
There  are  frequent  glimpses  of  profounder  truth  in  his  work ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a  vital  as 
well  as  moral  relation  between  Christ  and  believers,  and  makes 
this  the  ground  of  their  justification."*"  But  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  he  does  not,  if 
we  understand  him  correctly,  get  essentially  beyond  the  moral 
influence  theory  now  set  forth,  which,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  deeper  thought  just  noticed. 

It  has  been  common  to  admire  the  scientific  strictness  and 
logical  consistency  of  Anselm's  theory.  Dr.  Shedd  pronounces 
the  tract.  Gar  Dens  Homo,  in  which  it  was  put  forth,  ^'  a  re- 
markable composition,  which  exhibits  a  depth,  breadth,  and 
vigor  of  thinking,  that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  production  of 
the  same  extent  in  theological  literature."  That  may  be ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  earnest  minds  which  cannot  rest  satisfied 

*  Page  152  sq.  Gomp.  also  p.  210.  Both  the  chapters  on  justification  and 
on  sanctification  involve  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  vital  union  between  Christ 
and  believers ;  and  these  chapters,  we  think,  form  the  best  and  most  interesting 
.part  of  the  book. 
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with  the  theory,  either  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  put  forward 
by  Anselm,  orin  the  form  in  which  it  has  commonly  been  held 
since  the  Reformation.  There  is  a  large  class  of  Christian 
thinkers,  and  their  number  is  daily  increasing,  whose  reason 
and  conscience  shrink  from  the  acceptance  of  a  theory  that 
appears  in  such  sharp  contrast  with  the  ethical  conceptions 
and  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Indeed  the-  theory 
labors  under  many  logical  as  well  as  theological  difficulties. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  the  strict  logical  consistency 
which  some  have  claimed  for  it,  others  have  brought  against  it 
the  charge  of  internal  contradiction.  For  Anselm  bases  the 
necessity  of  satisfaction  professedly  on  an  internal  attribute  of 
God,  namely  His  justice,  which  demands  that  reparation  should 
be  made  for  sin,  because  sin  inyolves  a  yiolation  of  His  honor. 
And  yet  Anselm  also  says  that  God's  honor  in  itself  is  incor- 
ruptible and  unchangeable.  God  cannot  lose  His  honor.  It 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  act  of  the 
creature.  But  how,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  sin  inyolve 
any  wrong  to  Ood,  so  that  His  justice  in  the  way  of  necessary 
reaction  should  demand  an  infinite  satisfaction?  Anselm's 
answer  is  that  He  must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  His  creatures. 
The  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe  require  it.  But  then 
it  is  no  longer  the  justice  of  God,  as  an  essential  attribute  of 
His  being,  that  calls  for  satisfaction,  but  this  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  universe  rather,  and  we  are  thus  in  the  sphere  of 
the  governmental  theory  of  Grotius. 

Again,  the  charge  has  frequently  been  made  against  this 
theory  that  it  involves  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  in  opposition  and  conflict.  In  the  first 
place  God's  justice  is  opposed  to  His  love  and  mercy.  The 
one  demands  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  the  other  calls  for 
His  pardon  and  salvation.  This  conflict  of  opposing  attri- 
butes in  God  can  only  be  reconciled  by  laying  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner  upon  the  head  of  an  innocent  victim  and  requiring  from 
Him  full  satbfaction.  But  this,  it  may  be  objected,  is  no  re- 
conciliation or  balancing  of  attributes   at  all.     The  justice 
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receives  its  due,  but  the  loTe  or  mercy  receiyes  nothing.  In 
fact  the  love  of  God  is  thus  oyerwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  of 
His  justice.  And  vet  love  is  a  quality  that  lies  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  God's  being  than  justice.  *'  God  is  love ; "  and  the 
redemption  of  mankind  is  everywhere  in  Scripture  traced  back, 
not  to  the  justice  or  the  wrath  of  God,  but  to  the  love  of  God  as 
its  determining  motive  and  ground.  If  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
mercy  of  God  comes  to  its  rights  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
victim  which  makes  satisfaction,  is  the  Son  of  God  whom  He 
gives  up  for  this  purpose ;  then  the  question  may  be  asked, 
what  becomes  of  the  ethical  principle  which  forms  one  of  the 
pillars  of  this  theory,  that  the  penalty  must  be  paid  by  the 
party  that  has  sinned?  If  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  divine 
justice  for  God  Himself  in  the  person  of  His  Son  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  why  then  should  it  have 
been  inconsistent  with  that  justice  to  forgive  those  sins  gratui- 
tously ?  What  is  the  difference  if  a  creditor  forgive  his  debtor 
what  he  owes,  or  if  he  put  into  his  hands  the  money  that  is 
required  to  make  payment  ?  But  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  not 
God  that  makes  satisfaction,  but  the  Son  of  God,  then  it  may 
be  asked,  does  not  this  involve  an  undue  separation  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  if  not  in  substance,  at  least  in  mind  and 
will  ?  Is  not  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  one  ? 
Do  not  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  belong  to  all  the  persons 
alike?  Granted  that  the  justice  of  the  Father  is  satisfied  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Son,  how  then  is  the  justice  of  the  Son 
satisfied  ?  These  are  questions  which  are  not  now  raised  for 
the  first  time,  and  which  indicate  to  some  extent  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  theory  is  beset  for  thoughtful  minds. 

Another  objection  brought  against  the  theory  under  con- 
sideration is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  objection  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  Socinians  and  Arminians,  but  it  ought  surely  not  to  be 
supposed  to  have  any  the  less  weight  on  that  account.  The 
Bible  so  constantly  and  uniformly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  that,  perhaps  in 
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conseqaence  of  oar  yerj  familiarity  with  this  teaching,  we  fail 
to  be  properly  impressed  by  it.  Bat  now,  how  coald  God  in 
any  proper  sense  be  said  to  forgive  sin  after  having  received 
fall  satisfaction  therefor  from  Christ,  who  suffered  its  penalty 
in  oar  stead  ?  Could  the  man  be  said  to  forgive  his  debtor, 
who  exacts  full  payment  from  that  debtor's  security  or  bail  ? 
If  Grod's  forgiveness  be  conditioned  upon  the  fall  payment  of 
the  penalty  of  sin,  then  it  is  no  longer  forgiveness.  ^'  Suppose 
we  interject  such  a  condition  of  pardon  into  the  beautiful  and 
touching  parable  of  our  Lord,  A  certain  creditor  had  two 
debtors ;  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence  and  the  other  fifty. 
And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  said,  If  some  one  will 
pay  the  full  measure  of  your  debt,  I  will  freely  forgive  you 
both.  How  much  personal  love  would  be  awakened  by  such 
forgiveness?  "  *  But  the  Bible  never  hints  at  such  a  condition. 
It  tells  us  that  God  requires  repentance  as  a  condition  of  par- 
don ;  bat  it  teaches  that  He  grants  the  pardon  freely,  and  that 
He  demands  a  similar  willingness  to  forgive  each  other  on  the 
part  of  His  children.  ^*If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you."  If  our  neighbor 
has  injured  us,  we  are  not  to  demand  as  a  condition  of  for- 
giving him,  that  a  similar  injury  should  be  inflicted  upon  that 
neighbor,  or  upon  some  one  else  in  his  stead ;  but  we  are  to 
forgive  him  freely,  and  so  to  become  like  our  Father  in 
heaven. 

But  this  same  objection  may  be  put  in  another  form :  If 
Christ  has  fully  paid  the  penalty  of  the  sins  of  mankind,  then 
the  pardon  of  sin  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  grace  and  mercy, 
but  a  matter  of  debt,  and  God  is  bound  in  justice  to  pardon  all 
alike.  ^^  No  creditor  can  demand  that  a  debt  be  paid  twice  ; 
nor  magistrate  that  a  crime  be  twice  punished ;  nor  sovereign 
that  a  tax  be  twice  exacted.  And  shall  man  be  more  just  than 
God  ?  Jesus  has  once  for  all  paid  the  debt  of  His  people  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  fulfilled  their  duties,  and   made  full 

*  Oontn  the  Light  of  lMtaiy,p.  141. 
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atonement  for  their  critties."  *  Therefore  let  ^*  His  people " 
be  assured  that  they  stand  in  no  possible  danger  of  ever  faring 
the  worse  for  their  sins,  no  matter  how  great  or  heinous  these 
may  be.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  aton^ 
ment  is  often  preached  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of  be- 
lievers. And  certainly  the  major  premise  of  the  above 
argument  must  be  allowed  tp  be  correct.  Bat  will  not  that 
argument,  unless  we  grant  the  old  doctrines  of  *^  reprobation  " 
and  of  a  '' limited  atonement,"  which  few  would  now  venture 
to  defend,  inevitably  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion ?  If  Christ  by  His  suffering  and  death  has  fully  borne 
the  penalty  which  was  due  for  all  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  then 
on  what  ground  could  any  sinner  ever  be  punished  for  his  sins? 
Those  sins  have  been  punished  once  already  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  How  then  can  God  punish  them  again  in  the  person 
of  the  sinner  7  This  consequence  was  perceived  long  ago  by 
the  Puritan  John  Owen,  who  puts  this  dilemma  to  '^our  Uni-* 
versalists  "  (those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atone- 
ment) :  ^'  God  imposed  His  wrath  due  unto,  and  Christ  under- 
went the  pains  of  hell  for,  either  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  or  all 
the  sins  of  some  men,  or  some  sins  of  all  men.  If  the  last, 
some  sins  of  all  men,  then  have  all  men  some  sins  to  answer 

for,  and  so  no  man  shall  be  saved If  the  second,  that  is 

it  which  we  affirm If  the  first,  why  then  are  not  all 

freed  from  the  punishment  of  all  their  sins  ?  "  f  On  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  theory  here  in  question  we  should  not  know  how 
to  escape  that  dilemma,  and  would  probably  have  to  go  with 
Owen  in  favor  of  a  "  limited  atonement,''  however  impossible 
we  might  find  it  to  be  to  reconcile  that  notion  with  the  idea  of 
God's  love  and  equal  justice. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  objections  to  Anselm's 
theory  move  in  the  sphere  of  legal  rather  than  ethical  concep- 
tions.    That,  however,  is  the  fault  not  of  the  objections  but  of 

♦  Guthrie,  ^'Speaking  to  the  Heart,**  quoted  in  Cro88  in  the  Light  of  To-Day, 
p.  198. 

t  Quoted  in  Hagenbach,  Hittory  of  Doetrinei,  vol.  IL  p.  357 
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the  theory  itself.  That  theory  treats  the  facts  of  righteousness 
and  of  sin  not  as  ethical  facts,  or  qualities  inseparable  from 
the  personality  upon  whose  will  they  depend,  but  as  legal 
facts,  or  commercial  entities,  that  can  be  traded  with  and 
removed  from  one  personality  and  imputed  to  another,  as  a 
sum  of  money  in  bank  may  be  taken  from  the  account  of  one 
depositor  and  set  to  the  account  of  another.  This  we  consider 
to  be  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  theory.  It  appears  already 
in  Anselm's  definition  of  sin  as  debt  The  word  reminds  us  at 
once  of  legal  and  commercial  relations,  and  sets  the  mind  to  work 
with  legal  and  commercial  conceptions.  It  is  true  the  word  is 
Scriptural ;  but  it  is  only  used  once  in  the  New  Testament  in 
the  sense  of  moral  delinquency,  namely  in  St.  Matthew's 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  tres- 
passes or  transgressions,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  regarded 
as  an  adequate  definition  of  sin.  No  doubt,  along  with  the 
idea  of  transgression,  it  also  connotes  the  idea  of  guilty  or 
personal  responsibility  and  liability  to  punishment,  arising  out 
of  the  voluntary  element  in  the  act  of  transgression  ;  but  as 
such  it  cannot  be  abrogated  by  any  substitutionary  punish- 
ment, but  only  by  a  divine  act  of  forgiveness ;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  encouraged  to  pray,  ^^  Forgive  us  our  debts." 

St.  John's  definition  of  sin  as  lawlesmess  {dvofua)  is 
more  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Sin  is  any  act  or 
state  of  man  that  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  and  this 
involves  guilt  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  voluntary  origin.  And  the 
divine  law  is  not  an  arbitrary  enactment  of  the  divine  will,  that 
might  also  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is,  but  an  expression  of 
the  moral  nature  of  Ood  corresponding  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man  who  is  God's  image.  ''The  law  of  God,"  says  Dr.  McLane, 
"  when  revealed  and  written,  is  the  formal  expression  of  what 
the  moral  nature  of  God  demands  of  the  moral  nature  of  man." 
But  since  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  a  copy  of  the  moral 
nature  of  God,  and  since  the  works  of  the  law  are  written  in 
man's  heart  (Rom.  ii.  15),  it  would  be  more  exact  to  define  the 
law  of  God  as  the  expression  of  what  the  moral  nature  of  God 
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and  tbe  moral  nature  of  men  demand  of  the  haman  w31.  Man 
is  required  to  be  holj,  not  onlj  because  God  is  bolj,  bat  also 
because  the  ideal  constitution  of  his  own  nature  is  holy,  and 
because  he  could,  therefore,  not  be  true  to  himself  without 
being  holj.  Now  irrational  beings,  like  plants  or  animals,  act 
according  to  the  law  of  their  nature  spontaneouslj  and  neces- 
sarily. But  man  is  required  to  do  so  by  personal  Tolition  or 
choice,  and  has  power  to  do  the  contrary.  The  only  necessity 
which  God  lays  upon  man  is  the  necessity  of  b«ng  free.  Now 
when  he  freely  determines  himself  conformably  to  the  dirine 
law  of  his  moral  nature,  man  is  morally  good  or  holy ;  when  he 
determines  himself  contrary  to  that  law,  he  is  morally  evil  or 
sins.  The  commission  of  sin,  therefore,  is  an  act  of  violence 
against  himself,  or  against  tbe  law  of  his  own  life,  as  well  as 
against  God.  As  a  consequence  of  this  he  experiences  moral 
pain  or  remorse.  This  pain  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  of  the 
violated  law  of  his  own  nature ;  just  as  physical  pain  is  the 
consequence  of  a  reaction  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion, when  that  constitution  has  been  abused.  Another 
immediate  result  of  sin  is  the  loss  of  moral  freedom.  The  act 
of  sin  induces  a  sinful  habit  in  the  soul,  a  ^^  law  of  sin,"  which 
the  will  cannot  throw  off  at  pleasure.  What  eaeo-ploMtic  or 
heterologous  growths  *  are  in  tbe  human  body,  that  sin  is  in 
the  soul,  a  perverted  mode  of  action,  which  has  become  a  fixed 
habit,  and  which,  like  a  moral  cancer,  consumes  the  soul's  life. 
This  is  St.  Paul's  '*  body  of  death  "  (Rom.  vii.  24)  from  which 
every  sinner  cries  more  or  less  loudly  to  be  delivered.  For  the 
law  of  the  soul's  true  life  never  ceases  to  assert  itself,  and  to 
react  against  the  ''  law  of  sin  "  which  is  preying  upon  it,  thus 
giving  rise  to  that  sense  of  moral  pain  and  suffering  which  is 
inseparable  from  sin,  and  which  must  continue  as  long  as  sin 
continues.  The  violated  law  thus  executes  itself  and  inflicts  its 
own  penalty.  What  God  has  to  do  with  this  penalty  is  simply 
that  He  upholds  and  preserves  the  moral  law  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  man's  own  nature,  and  which,  therefore,   He 

*Comp.Dr.  CuiteDter^B ITiiiNaii PAysio^o^, ed.  of  1860,  p.  355 sq. 
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could  not  relax  or  suspend  without  annihilating  man  himself. 
Thus  God  proTes  His  justice^  and  in  this  form  the  wrath  of 
God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men  (Rom.  i.  18). 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  it  will  he  plain  at  once 
that  sin  or  guilt  cannot  be  transferred  or  imputed  from  one 
person  to  another.  One  cannot  be  held  guilty  of  anything  or 
responsible  for  anything  with  which  his  own  will  has  had  nothing 
to  do.  Personal  responsibility  is  inseparable  from  personal 
volition.  No  one  can  bear  the  guilt  of  another's  sin  without 
having  himself  willed  it,  that  is,  without  being  himself  a  sinner. 
Neither  can  one  bear  the  punishment  of  another's  sin.  ^*  The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  In  consequence  of  the  race- 
unity,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter^  one  person  may  suffer  with 
others,  and  for,  or  because  of,  others'  sins ;  but  this  is  not 
bearing  the  punishment  of  others'  sins  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  as  is  plain  from  the  fact  universally  admitted,  that 
such  vicarious  suffering  does  not  relieve  others  of  their  guilt. 
How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  salvation  possible,  if  this  view  of 
sin  be  correct  ?  We  are  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question 
fully  now ;  but  we  may  say  here  that  salvation  is  possible  only 
on  condition  that  the  sinner  comes  into  right  relation  to  the 
law.  For  those  who  persist  permanently  in  their  opposition  to 
the  law,  there  is  no  salvation.  For  those  who  are  reconciled  to 
God,  and  brought  into  right  relation  to  the  law,  by  the  re- 
generation of  their  nature  and  conversion  of  their  will,  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  are  abrogated,  their  sins  are 
forgiven  them,  and  they  are  saved.  And  Christ  is  the  Author 
of  this  salvation,  not  in  the  sense  of  having  made  legal  satis- 
faction for  our  sins  by  undergoing  the  penalty  that  was  due  for 
them,  but  in  a  way  that  is  far  more  real,  vital,  spiritual  and 
profound. 

But  before  we  go  any  further,  it  may  be  well,  as  preparing 
the  way  for  our  further  discussion,  to  notice  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  are  generally  brought  forward  in  defence  of  the 
theory  of  vicarious  satisfaction.     It  has  been  common  for  the 
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defenders  of  the  theory  to  set  up  for  it  the  claim  of  exelasire 
Scripturalness,  and  to  denounce  all  who  reject  it  as  rationalists 
and  sceptics,  who  wage  war  npon  the  word  of  God  itself.  Ger- 
tainlj  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  and  difficulty  all  ought 
to  be  willing  to  submit  their  conclusions  to  the  scTerest  tests  of 
Scripture.  If  the  theory  could  be  plainly  proven  to  be  scrip- 
tural, that  would  be  the  end  of  the  controversy  for  all  believers 
in  the  Bible  as  God's  revealed  word. 

Now  one  weighty  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  is  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  the  very  word  saerifiee  which  is  in  the  New 
Testament  applied  to  Christ.  We  are  told  that  He  '^gave 
Himself  up  for  us  an  offering  and  a  saerifiee  to  God,  for  an 
odor  of  a  sweet  smell  '^  (Eph.  v.  2),  that  "He  has  been  mani-* 
fested  to  put  away  sin  by  the  saerifiee  of  Himself"  (Heb.  ix. 
27),  and  that  '^  we  have  been  sanctified  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all "  (Heb.  x.  10).  This 
language,  of  course,  refers  to  the  sacrificial  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  types  of  Christ. 
The  question  then  is,  what  is  the  Biblical  idea  of  a  sacrifice  7 
Did  the  Israelite  suppose  the  essence  of  his  sacrifice  to  consist 
in  the  pain  which  his  victim  endured  in  his  stead,  and  did  he 
regard  that  as  forming  the  atoning  element  therein?  That  is 
what  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  in  question  maintain,  and 
what  the  opponents  of  it  confidently  deny.*  Now  the  idea  con- 
nected with  sacrificial  offerings  as  means  of  atonement  was  pro- 
bably not  the  same  in  all  periods  of  Old  Testament  history. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  offering  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
simply  as  a  gift  or  present  to  the  Deity,  which  in  the  smoke  and 
savor  of  the  altar  was  supposed  to  ascend  up  to  heaven  and 
there  to  come  before  God  as  an  object  of  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. The  slaying  of  the  victim,  just  like  the  kindling  of  the 
fire,  was  no  essential  element  of  the  offering,  but  was  necessary 
only  as  a  condition  of  causing  the  offering  to  go  up  to  God's 
abode.  This  seems  to  be  the  conception  underlying  the  account 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20, 21).    ^^  Jehovah  smelled  a 

*Oron  in  the  Light  o/  Tiy-day,  p.  71. 
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sweet  savor/'  and  in  consequence  of  that  resolved  not  again  to 
destroy  the  earth,  ^^  although  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is 
evil  from  his  youth."  And  this  seems  to  have  heen  the  con- 
ception which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  those  opus  operatum 
notions  of  sacrifice  against  which  the  prophets  so  often  contend 
(Hos.  vi.  6,  Amos  v.  21-27,  Isa.  i.  11,  Mic.  vi.  6-9,  Jer.  vi.  20, 
vii.  21),  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  very  word  for  atone- 
ment could  in  the  language  of  common  life  be  used  in  the 
signification  of  bribe  (1  Sam.  xii.  8,  Amos  v.  12),  and  that  for 
sacrifice  {mincha)  in  the  signification  of  a  present  given  to  curry 
favor  with  a  king  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  1  Kings  iv.  21).  It  was  a 
further  development  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the   line  of 

spiritual  refinement  when  the  offering  was  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  good  will,  and  as  a  symbol  of  self-consecration 

and  submission  to  God,  and  when  its  acceptability  and  atoning 
quality  were  thus  made  dependent  upon  the  good  disposition  of 
the  offerer.  Here  the  offering  was  no  longer  supposed  to  be 
something  pleasing  to  God  in  itself,  apart  from  the  moral 
disposition  of  him  who  brought  it,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  if 
the  pain  endured  by  the  victim  had  been  the  atoning  element. 
It  was  now  understood  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  (1 
Sam.  zv.  22),  nay,  that  obedience  is  the  very  essence  of  sacri- 
fice ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  abomination  (Prov. 
xxi.  27).  To  this  symbolical  element  in  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
the  Levitical  law  finally  adds  a  mystical  and  typical  element, 
when  it  represents  the  life  or  soul  of  the  victim  offered  as 
an  atonement  or  covering  {kopher)  for  the  soul  of  the  offerer. 
This  view  is  dogmatically  expressed  in  connection  with  the 
prohibition  of  blood,  Lev.  xvii.  11,  *^For  the  life  (nepheshy  soul) 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls  ;  for  it  is  the 
blood  that  makes  atonement  by  means  of  the  souV* 

It  is,  then,  not  the  pain  which  the  animal  suffers,  nor  the 
material  element  of  the  blood,  nor  the  act  of  shedding  the 
blood,  but  the  life  or  soul  which  is  in  the  blood,  that  constitutes 
atonement  for  the  soul,  covering  (kapper)  its  sins  in  the  sight  of 
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Go(1.  The  full  import  of  this,  in  its  typical  relmtion,  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  At  present  we  are  simply  concerned  to  show 
that  the  idea  of  a  pcena  viearia  was  never  connected  with  the 
notion  of  a  sacrifice,  that  is,  that  it  was  never  supposed  that 
what  the  offerer  deserved  as  a  sinner  was  executed  upon  the 
animal  when  it  was  slain,  and  that  thus  the  death  of  the 
sacrifice  satisfied  the  punitive  justice  of  God.  This  is  the  view 
of  modern  Rabbinical  Judaism,*  but  that  it  was  not  the  view  of 
canonical  Judaism  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  act  of  making 
atonement  is  never  connected  with  the  slaying  of  the  victim, 
but  always  with  the  subsequent  use  of  the  blood.  In  the  case 
of  the  sin-offering  and  trespass-offering  the  act  of  slaying  the 
victim  and  the  act  of  making  atonement  are  separated  and 
performed  by  different  persons.  The  offerer  »lay$  the  victim 
himself,  and  then  the  priest  makes  atonement  for  him  by  the 
subsequent  manipulation  of  the  blood.  See  Lev.  v.  verse  24 
compared  with  26,  and  verse  29  compared  with  31.  ''  Nowhere 
in  the  laws  concerning  sacrifice/'  says  Oehler,  **  can  we  find  a 
foundation  for  the  dogma,  that  it  is  only  because  the  victim 
aecompUahes  something  for  the  offerer,  by  vicariously  suffering 
the  penalty  of  death,  that  its  life,  offered  in  the  blood,  can 
serve  as  an  atonement  for  him."t  The  mere  fact,  then,  that 
the  term  sacrifice  is  applied  to  Christ  does  not  prove  that  His 
suffering  and  death  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  vica- 
rious punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

But  Christ  is  also  said  to  have  borne  our  sins,  and  to  have 
suffered  and  died  for  sins  and  in  behalf  of  sinners.  He  is  thd 
^*  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world"  (John  i. 
29).   He  was  ^^once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many"  (Heb.  iz 

*  The  modern  JewB,  in  preparation  for  the  daj  of  atonement,  kill  a  oodc« 
eymbolizing  apon  it  the  foar  forms  of  capital  punishment,  namelj,  strangling, 
beheading,  stoning  and  bnming,  with  the  prajer,  **  May  this  cock  be  an 
exchange  for  mel  May  it  be  in  mj  stead  I  May  it  be  a  propitiation  for  me! 
Let  Uiis  cock  go  to  death,  but  maj  I  go  to  a  good  life  wiih  all  Israel  I  Amen.'* 
There  is  the  idea  of  substitationary  punishment  ver/  plainly,  but  that  is  not 
in  the  Bible.    See  Oehler's  TheoUKfy  cf  ike  Old  IVitameiU  VoL  IL  p.  57. 

t  Thiol.  ofOldTetL  V(iL  U.p.  55. 
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28),  and  He  '^  bare  our  sins  in  His  bodj  upon  the  tree ''  (1  Pet.  ii« 
24).  He  **  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  "  (1  Cor. 
XV.  8),  and  He  **  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the 
unrighteous,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God"  (1  Pet.  iii.  18). 
'^  While  we  were  yet  weak,  in  due  season,  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly  "  (Rom.  v.  6).  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that 
what  Christ  is  said  to  have  borne  is  not  the  wrath  of  God,  not 
the  guilt  or  punishment  of  human  sin,  but  sin ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  those  passages  in  which  this  bearing  of  sin  or  suffering 
for  sin  is  defined  with  reference  to  its  design,  this  is  done  in 
terms  which  imply  that  that  design  is  not  a  legal  or  judicial, 
but  a  moral  one.  He  bare  our  sins  in  His  body  upon  the  tree, 
not  that  in  our  stead  He  might  satisfy  any  legal  claims,  but 
that  ''we  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteous- 
ness." He  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  un- 
righteous, not  that  He  might  reconcile  God  to  us  by  appeasing 
His  judicial  wrath,  but  that  "  He  might  bring  us  to  God.*' 
*'  While  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  His  Son  "  (Rom.  v.  10).  God  appointed  us  to  obtain 
'*  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us, 
that,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  together  with 
him  "  (1  Thess.  v.  10). 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  innocent  may  bear  the 
sins  of  the  guilty,  and  that  the  righteous  may  suffer  for  the 
unrighteous.  In  consequence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  sort  of  vicarious  suffering. 
This  is  what  forms  the  tragic  element  in  human  history.  Thus 
the  wife  and  children  of  an  inebriate  husband  and  father  suffer 
for  his  sins,  not  in  the  sense  of  having  the  guilt  of  his  sins  laid 
upon  them,  for  that  would  be  impossible,  but  in  the  sense  of 
bearing  the  natural  misery  which  his  sins  entail  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  their  physical  connection  with  him.  Thus  the 
evil  conduct  of  a  wicked  son  may  bring  down  a  father's  and  a 
mother's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  (Gen.  xlii.  28). 
Many  a  time  this  vicarious  suffering  may  result  in  the  moral 
advantage  of  those  for  whom,  and  in  consequence  of  whose 
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sins  it  is  endured.  The  contemplation  of  the  suffering  of  an 
innocent  child  may  soften  the  heart  of  a  wicked  father,  and 
caufte  him  to  turn  with  loathing  from  his  sins.  The  dying 
martyr  suffers,  bears  the  sins  (but  surely  not  the  guilt)  of  those 
who  contribute  to  his  death ;  but  to  jsome  of  his  persecutors 
that  martyrdom  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  moral  life. 
The  death  of  Stephen  leads  to  the  conversion  of  SauL  Thus 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  becomes  the  seed  of  the  Church.  St. 
Paul  reminds  the  Ephesians  that  he  is  *'  a  prisoner  far  them^*' 
that  is,  in  their  behalf,  and  that  '^  his  tribulations  for  them  are 
their  glory,"  (Eph.  iii.  1-13),  meaning  that  his  fidelity  to  his  call- 
ing and  mission  as  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  brought  him 
into  bonds,  and  that  his  sufferings  in  this  way  turn  to  their 
spiritual  advantage  and  salvation.  On  this,  Braune  the  Com- 
mentator, remarks:  ^' The  idea  of  substitution  is  more  ethical 
than  doctrinal  (we  would  say  legal),  and  finds  a  sphere  in  the 
whole  of  human  life,  in  its  narrowest  and  widest  circles.  The 
Apostle  suffers  for  his  church  ;  his  suffering  is  for  her  advan- 
tage.    So  the  child  lives  at  the  expense  of  its  parents 

Benefactors  suffer  for  their  wards,  and  suffering  for  them  re- 
move their  pain  and  need.  So  the  shepherds  of  the  people. 
The  suffering  of  human  life  is  in  its  widest  range  vicarious."* 
And  this  vicarious  suffering  which  pervades  all  circles  of  human 
life,  is  but  the  shadow  of  that  which  has  taken  place  at  the 
center. 

Thus  then  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  truly  vicarious,  though 
not  for  that  reason  judicial  or  penal.  In  consequence  of  His 
incarnation  He  became  organically  connected  with  a  sinful 
race,  and  bore  the  general  consequences  of  sin  so  far  as  these 
are  comprehended  in  misery  apart  from  guilt.  He  bore  the 
sins  of  the  world  upon  His  heart  in  the  way  of  sympathy  or 
compassion  (a  compassionate  high-priest,  Heb.  v.  2),  and  in 
the  way  of  holy  grief  and  sorrow  ;  as  a  mother,  for  example, 
may  bear  upon  her  heart  the  sins  of  an  erring  son,  or  as 
prophets  and  apostles  may  bear  the  sins  of  their  people  (Jer. 

•  Lange'a  BibU-  Work,  Eph.  p.  118. 
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ix.  1.  Rom.  ix.  2)."^     And  He  bore  the  sins  of  the  world,  fi- 
nally, in  the  sense  of  being  the  object  upon  which  those  sins 
conoentrftted  themselves  in  the  way  of  hostile  rage  and  vio^ 
lence*     In  this  way,  then,  *'  He  was  wounded  o/'f  our  trans- 
gressions, He  was  bruised  of  our  iniquities  :    the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  Him ;   and  with   His  stripes  we  are 
healed,''  (Isa.  liii*  5).      The  advocates  of  the  vicarious  punish- 
ment doctrine  are  wont  to  appeal  to  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  as  if  their  whole  theory  were  written  there  in  unmis- 
takable characters.      And  yet  that  chapter,  when  closely  ex- 
amined, teaches  nothing  more  than  the  general  fact  that  the 
sins  of  His  people  would  be  the  cause  of  suffering  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  that  this  suffering  would  turn  to  the  advantage  and 
salvation  of  His  people.     *'  Surely  he  has  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows,"  says  the  prophet.     St.  Matthew  sees  a 
fulfilment  of  this  language  in  the  fact  that  He  cast  out  evil 
spirits  and  healed  all  that  were  sick,  (Math.  viii.  17).     ''  He 
took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  diseases,"  not  in   the  sense 
that  these  were  imputed  to  Him,  or  actually  land  upon  Him,  so 
that  He  Himself  suffered  them  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of 
sympathy,  but  He  took  them  in  the  sense  that  He  removed 
them  from  thesis  who  were  afflicted  and  healed  them.     Should 
not  this  explanation  of  the  Evangelist  suggest  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  '*  His  taking  upon  Himself  and  bearing  our  sins  ?  " :( 
liut  the  prophet  has  in  his  eye  the  image  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah, and  he  continues  :    ''  We  esteemed  Him  stricken,  smitten 
of  God  and  afflicted."     That,  however,  is  a  mbtake.    His  suf- 
fering comes  not  from  God,  but  from  the  wickedness  of  men. 
*'  He  was  wounded  of  our  transffreesions,  he  was  bruised  of  our 
iniquUiee,*'    '*  The  sufferings  of  Christ  came  from  earth,  not 

*  See  Cron  in  the  *'  Lighl  of  Today,*' p.  35«g. 

t  The  Hebrew  preposition  here  is  min,  which  aooording  to  Gesenias  signi- 
fies aowxCf  origin^  aMor,  agent^  instrument^  efficient  or  remote  eauae.  The  LXX 
has  6id,  through*  Cf,  we  think  expresses  the  sense  of  the  original  most  ex- 
actly. 

X  **  He  bare  (nfts&)  the  sins  of  many/'  (ver.  11).  Bat  n&s&  signifies  forgive-' 
mem  in Fs.  Ixxxy.  2;  Ps.  xcix.  8,  and  elsewhere. 
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from  b^ayen,  from  the  sins  of  men,  not  from  the  wrath  of  God. 
The  blow,  the  scourge,  the  thorn,  the  nail  were  made  to  braise 
and  cut  and  pierce  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  hatred  and  malice 
and  cruelty  of  men  who  rejected  and  persecuted  and  crucified 
Him."  *  There  is  only  one  way  of  evading  the  force  of  this 
reasoning,  and  that  is  to  say  that,  in  the  crucifixion  of  Ghrist, 
Ood  made  use  of  men  as  unconscious  instruments  for  the  exe^ 
cution  of  His  will.  But  that  would  presuppose  a  fatalistic  riew 
of  the  world,  which  would  rob  men  of  their  liberty  and  make 
Ood  the  real  author  of  sin.  The  cross  of  Christ  was,  indeed, 
an  object  of  divine  foreordination  (Acts  ii.  23  and  iv.  8) ;  but 
that  foreordination  was  not  an  unconditional  decree,  and  ex-> 
tended  not  to  the  motives  and  volitions  of  those  who  crucified 
Christ,  but  only  to  the  matter  of  the  action  and  to  its  result  as 
a  condemnation  and  self-annihilation  of  sin.  The  men  who 
enacted  the  tragedy  of  the  cross  were  free,  and  moved  only  by 
their  own  hatred  and  malice ;  but,  as  happens  in  so  many  a 
tragic  act  of  history,  that  the  suffering  which  the  malice  of  the 
wicked  brings  upon  the  more  innocent,  becomes  the  occasion  of 
reconciliation  and  peace  to  the  warring  factions  of  society,  so 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  cross,  taking  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
world's  historical  life  casts  its  power  and  influence  over  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  slaying  their  enmity  and  reconciling  them  all 
in  one  body  to  God  (Eph.  ii,  15-16).  Hence  the  Prophet 
declares  once  more,  '*  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Him;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  of  the  idea  of  imputed  guilt  or  of  substitutionary  pun- 
ishment. We  may  feel,  as  probably  most  persons  will  feel,  that 
there  are  ideas  here  which  go  beyond  the  theory  of  moral 
influence,  but  they  certainly  give  no  countenance  to  the  doc- 
trine of  vicarious  legal  satisfaction. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  derive  any  support  from  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  {JXaa[x6^)  for  our  sins 
(1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  6).  The  propitiation  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  what  Christ  has  done  or  suffered,  as  in  what  He  is. 

*  Orou  m  (Ad  «  Light  of  To  day,"  p.  49. 
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*^He  is  the  propitiation."  His  doing  and  sufTering  aro  impor- 
tant only  as  factors  of  the  process  by  which  He  became  such. 
Now  Ikur/id^  is  formed  from  the  root  of  tXdaxstr&at^  and  denotes 
the  product  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  But  IXdaxsa^oi 
or  i^ddffxta&at  is  the  word  by  means  of  which  the  Septuagint 
most  frequently  translates  the  Hebrew  kipper^  to  make  atone- 
ment. The  lXaa/i6^  then  is  the  kopher  or  atonement  that  covers 
a  man's  sins  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  ivas  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  St.  John's  language 
is  derived,  supposed  to  be  the  living  soul  of  the  sacrificial  vic- 
tim. And  so  Christ  Himself,  not  His  death,  is  the  propitiation 
or  atonement  for  our  sins.  The  same  remark  essentially  applies 
to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  given  Himself  a  ransom 
{kurpov,  durlXurpov)  for  sinners  (Matt.  xx.  28,  1  Tim.  ii.  6). 
He  gave  Himself^  His  life^  His  $ouL  That  which  constitutes 
the  ransom  is  not  the  act  or  manner  of  giving,  but  the  gift  that 
was  given.  Besides,  it  is  never  said  to  whom  the  ransom  was 
paid.  It  was  certainly  not  paid  to  the  devil.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  paid  to  God,  for,  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  remarks,  man 
was  never  in  captivity  to  God  so  as  to  need  redemption  from 
this  quarter.  Where  the  verb  X'JTpouff&oi  is  used  with  the 
addition  of  the  object  from  which  the  sinner  is  redeemed  or 
freed,  that  object  is  not  God^  but  sin.  Christ  ^^gave  Himself 
for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity*'  (Tit.  ii.  14). 
Compare  also  1  Pet.  i.  18.  Redemption,  then,  consists  not  in 
deliverance  from  the  claims  of  divine  law  and  justice  by  the 
substituted  suffering  of  a  Mediator,  but  in  deliverance  from  the 
"law  of  sin"  by  the  life  of  that  Mediator. 

But  there  are  two  passages  of  Scripture  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  lend  more  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  substitutionary 
punishment:  the  first  is  2  Cor.  v.  21,  "Him  who  knew  no  sin 
he  made  to  be  sin  in  our  behalf,  that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him ; "  the  second,  Gal.  iii.  13,  '^  Christ 
redeemed  {i^njySpaaep)  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having 
been  made  a  curse  for  us;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one 

that  hangeth  on  a  tree."    But  even  in  regard  to  these  passages 
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it  is  to  be  observed,  as  Dr.  McLane  remarks^  that  it  is  not  said 
that  Christ  was  made  to  be  sin  or  a  corse  in  our  stead,  but  in 
our  behalf,  the  preposition  l)7:ip  denoting  not  substitution^  but 
advantage.  The  first  passage  has  been  explained  by  reference 
to  the  sin-offering.  Chattdth  in  Hebrew  signifies  not  only  sin, 
but  also  sin-offering ;  "and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  supposed 
that  &[iapria  is  used  here.  In  that  case  the  passage  comes 
under  the  head  of  sacrifice,  and  has  already  been  sufficiently 
attended  to.  But  Dr.  McLane  suggests  the  following  explana- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  quite  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  given : 
^'  Paul  wishes  to  show  how  completely  Christ  identified  Himself 
with  us  that  we  might  be  identified  with  Him.  Now^  sin  is  the 
source  and  the  principle  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  of  pain  and 
death,  and  may  he  used  to  designate  itself  and  all  the  evils  which 
flow  fr^om  it;  and  Christ  who  identified  Himself  with  us  in 
nature  and  suffering,  in  sorrow  and  death,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  sin  for  us."  *  To  the  meaning  of  the  second  passage 
St  Paul  himself  furnishes  us  the  key  by  his  reference  to  the 
declaration  of  the  law,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree."  The  expression  "  made  a  curse  "  then  simply  refers  to 
the  mode  of  his  death,  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross  among 
malefactors,  whereby  the  Christian  is  freed  both  from  the 
observance  and  from  the  curse  of  that  law  which  the  Jew  still 
feared. 

We  have  no  hesitation^  then,  in  affirming  with  a  host  of 
Christian  thinkers,  from  Abelard  down  to  Bushnell  and  McLane, 
that  the  theory  which  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  legal 
satisfaction  for  human  sins,  is  philosophically  and  Scripturally 
untenable.  But  are  we  now  shut  up  to  the  moral  influence 
theory  as  the  only  alternative,  and  are  we  to  regard  this  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  concerning  the  relation  of 
(the  death  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  ?  This  we  do  not 
believe.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  not  merely  an  impressive 
expedient  in  the  process  of  redemption,  but  a  necessity  for 
Christ  Himself.  "  Behooved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these 
things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory?"  (Luke  xxiv.  2ti).      But 

*  Or(a»  in  tht  "  Light  of  To^y*'  p.  63. 
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this  theory  seems  to  make  of  it  all  a  mere  stage  performance 
designed  for  effect.  In  this  view  the  cross  becomes  simply  a 
spectacle  intended  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  to  move  men  to  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  so 
that  they  may  become  willing  and  able  to  accept  forgiveness. 
That  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  exercises  such  an  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  denied.  The  Centu- 
rion who  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  and  watched  His  suffering 
exclaimed,  ^'  Of  a  truth^  this  was  the  Son  of  God ; "  and  the 
story  of  the  cross  has  in  all  ages  melted  men  to  penitence  and 
tears.  But  was  this  the  sole  purpose  for  which  in  the  counsel 
of  God  the  cross  was  lifted  up?  We  cannot  think  so;  for 
would  not  in  that  case  the  discovery  of  the  fact  have  been  at 
once  the  dissolution  of  the  charm  ?  Is  it  not  a  law  of  the 
human  mind  that  a  scene  intended  simply  for  effect  fails  of  its 
purpose  so  soon  as  that  purpose  becomes  known  ?  Would  not 
the  cross  lose  its  power  if  it  should  ever  be  discovered  to  have 
been  an  expedient  only  of  this  kind  ?  As  thus  viewed  the  death 
of  Christ  was  not  a  necessity  in  order  to  human  salvation ;  for 
it  is  certainly  qonceivable  that  other  means  also  might  have 
been  employed  to  make  men  penitent,  and  to  convince  them  of 
God's  love  and  mercy.  And  why  might  not  a  docetic  Christ 
have  served  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  real  Christ?  If 
the  cross  was  simply  a  spectacle  designed  to  impress  the  minds 
of  men,  to  arouse  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  thus  to  purify 
and  reform  them,  then  why  should  not  the  docetic  show  of  a 
cross  have  been  quite  as  effectual  a  means  of  salvation  as  the 
real  cross  and  the  real  death  of  Christ  ?  When  we  are  told  that 
we  are  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  9),  and  that 
His  blood  cleanses  us  from  all  sin  (I  John  i.  7),  we  understand 
this  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  death  of  Christ  leads  men  to  repent  and  to  love  God,  and 
that  by  this  means  their  sins  are  conquered  and  their  hearts 
purified.  Nor  do  we  believe,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  this  theory  satisfies  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  as  a  sacrifice,  or  those  in 
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which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  propitiation  for  sin  and  a  ransom 
for  sinners.  These  passages,  we  hold,  point  to  a  deeper  view  of 
the  relation  of  Christ's  person  and  work  to  human  salvation 
than  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration  allows. 

Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners  not  simply  in  that  He  came 
to  publish  salvation,  or  to  proclaim  God's  intention  to  forgive 
sin  on  condition  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  to  seal  this 
message  bj  His  death ;  but  He  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners  in  that 
the  constitution  of  His  person  is  a  fountain  of  life  and  grace, 
of  healing  and  saving  power  for  fallen  men.     He  is  ^^  the  last 
Adam,"  **a  life-giving  spirit/'  the  "man  of  heaven,"  in  whom 
the  natural  and  earthy  race  of  the  first  Adam  is  destined  to 
become  spiritual  and  heavenly  (1  Cor.  xv.,)  and  in  whom  all 
things  in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth  are  to  be  summed  up 
(Eph.  i.  10).      The  original,  ideal  constitution  of  humanity 
looked  to  Christ  as  its  crowning  head,  in  whom  the  entire  body 
was  .to  be  glorified  by  being  united  with  the  Divinity  and  thus 
made  to  partake  of  the  Divine  nature.     The  old  Rabbis  were^ 
therefore,  right  in  saying  that  the  mystery  of  Adam  is  the 
mystery  of  the  Messiah.     It  was  not  the  occurrence  of  sin  first 
that  made  necessary  the  incarnation  of  God ;  on  the  contrary^ 
the  necessity  of  this  existed  in  the  nature  of  God  itself,  in  the 
essence  of  His  life  as  love,  in  His  desire  and  purpose  to  com- 
municate Himself  to,  and  glorify   Himself  in  an  organized 
kingdom  of  finite  personalities.     Thus  the  idea  of  Christ  is  the 
absolute  center  of  the  eternal  divine  world-plan.    And  when  sin 
came  into  the  creation  as  a  disturbing,  disordering  element,  this 
did  not  necessitate  a  change  of  plan  on  the  part  of  God.     His 
eternal  plan  of  the  world,  born  of  His  eternal  love,  kept  on 
unfolding  itself  through  history,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
Christ  camCi  in  whom  the  creation  was  destined  to  attain  to  its 
consummation  and  glorification  in  God.    But  the  process  of 
this  consummation  and  glorification  was  greatly  modified  by  the 
fact  of  sin.     It  became  a  process  of  restoration,  of  purification, 
of  salvation  as  well  as  of  consummation  and  of  glorification. 
Indeed  the  glorification  became  possible  only  in  and  through 
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the  process  of  salvation.  And  Christ  must,  therefore,  be  a 
Savionr;  He  must  break  the  chains  of  sin,  He  must  purify  and 
quicken  human  nature  and  free  it  from  the  disorder  of  sin^ 
before  He  can  conduct  it  to  the  glory  for  which  it  is  destined. 

This  saving  process  began  at  the  moment  of  the  incarnation, 
for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  world's  life  had  been  a 
preparation.  The  humanity  into  which  the  Son  of  God  came 
was  sinful,  the  nature  which  He  assumed  was  corrupt.  But  in 
assuming  it  He  purified  and  sanctified  it.  All  Protestant 
thinkers  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  baseless  fiction.  But  if 
Mary  was  a  sinner,  and  Christ  sinless,  then  the  Eternal  Wordy 
in  assuming  human  nature  of  her  and  becoming  man,  must  have 
eliminated  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  sin,  and  thus  in  His 
own  person  first  of  all  purified  and  sanctified  human  nature* 
And  human  nature  purified  and  sanctified  in  Christ  is  the 
source  of  purity,  of  holiness,  of  salvation  for  others;  just  as 
human  nature  fallen  and  depraved  in  Adam  is  the  source  of 
corruption  and  sin  for  his  posterity.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  profound  discussion  in  Rom.  v.  Bat 
the  process  of  sanctification  in  virtue  of  which  the  humanity  of 
Christ  became  a  fountain  of  salvation  to  the  world,  was  through- 
out an  ethical  process.  *^  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  ^^ 
(John  xvii.  19).  It  consisted  in  free,  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  eternal  divine  law  (Rom.  v.  19).  And  this  ethical  process 
was  further,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  was  accomplished 
in  a  fallen  world  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sinful  race,  an  ethical 
conflict  with  evil,  which  came  to  a  victorious  end  for  Christ  in 
the  death  of  the  cross.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  true  meaning 
of  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  was  the  last  struggle  with  evil,  the 
last  trial  of  His  holy  will,  the  last  temptation  of  His  soul,  that 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  moral  process  of  His  life,  and 
make  Him  perfect  as  the  author  of  salvation.  ''It  became  Him> 
for  whom  are  all  things,  and  through  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  to  glory,  to  make  the  author  of  their  sal- 
vation perfect  through  suffering."  *'  Though  He  was  a  Son,  yet 
learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered;  and 
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having  been  made  perfect  He  became  unto  all  that  obey  Him 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation."  (Heb.  ii.  10,   v.  8-9). 

We  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  view  by  a  brief  glance  at 
the  historical  life  of  Jesus.  That  life  was  from  beginning  to  end 
an  ethical  process^  involving  the  factors  of  duty,  of  freedom 
and  of  self-determination,  just  as  any  other  moral  life  does. 
Though  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  He  had  taken  upon  Him  the 
nature  of  man  and  existed  now  in  human  form.  He  had  the 
body,  soul  and  spirit  of  man.  He  lived  a  genuine  human  life. 
But  in  order  to  the  reality  of  human  life  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  process  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual  and 
physical  development.  And  all  these  forms  of  development  are 
predicated  of  Jesus.  Twice  is  the  fact  of  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  asserted  of  Him  in  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luks's 
Gospel.  ^'The  child  grew  aad  waxed  strong,  becoming  full  of 
wisdom:  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him."  *' Jesus 
advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
men."  These  passages  distinctly  affirm  of  Jesus  a  process  of 
moral  and  spiritual  development.  But  such  a  process  implies 
freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  a  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation or  duty,  and  the  power  of  volition  or  self-determination, 
unconstrained  by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  personality  or 
in  its  environment.  This  formal  freedom,  which  is  absolute  at 
the  beginning  of  the  process,  can  only  be  transformed  into  real 
or  essential  freedom  by  a  series  of  good  volitions  or  choices,  as 
a  result  of  which  at  last  a  fixed  character  is  formed,  and  when 
this  is  reached  evil  becomes  impossible;  but  until  it  is  reached, 
evil  volitions,  or  evil  choices,  though  they  become  more  and 
more  improbable,  are  not  impossible.  Now  when  a  process  of 
moral  development  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  as,  for  instance,  when 
it  is  said  that  He  learned  obedience^  all  this  must  be  understood 
as  being  implied.  To  ascribe  to  Jesus  absolute  impeccability, 
or  a  non  posse  peccare,  from  the  start,  is  to  make  His  moral 
life  unreal  and  turn  His  temptations  into  sham.  This  would 
give  us  a  Gnostic  Christ  instead  of  the  real. 

Now  the  main  condition  of  the  moral  development  of  Jesus, 
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the  object  of  His  self-determination,  and  the  test  of  His  obe- 
^'ience  must  have  been  suffering.  The  form  of  a  man's  temp- 
tations is  determined  by  his  subjective  endowments  and  by  his 
objective  position  and  calling.  For  the  first  Adam  in  Paradise 
the  object  of  temptation  was  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  the  form  of  the  trial  corresponding  to  the  degree  of 
culture  which  man  had  reached  at  the  moment.  But  for  Jesus 
no  object  of  that  sort  could  have  had  any  force  of  temptation* 
The  outward  material  world,  offering  itself  as  an  object  of  grat- 
ification to  the  bodily  senses,  could  have  exercised  no  undue 
influence  over  His  holy  soul.  So  neither  could  the  duties 
devolving  upon  Him  as  a  member  of  human  society  ever  become 
a  matter  of  temptation  or  an  occasion  of  sin  to  Him.  The  duty^ 
for  instance,  of  loving  and  obeying  His  parents,  or  the  duty  of 
respecting  the  rights  of  property,  could  never  involve  any 
serious  trial  for  Him.  But  suffering,  pain,  at  the  same  time 
that  He  possessed  the  power  of  avoiding  it,  would  bo  a  trial  to 
Him  of  the  most  real  and  fearful  sort ;  and  in  this  way,  there' 
fore,  His  soul  must  be  tempted  and  His  obedience  made  perfect. 
The  world  into  which  He  had  come  was  sinful.  It  was  es- 
tranged from  God,  and  its  entire  life  was  pervaded  by  the  virus 
of  moral  evil.  Men  were  enemies  of  God,  loving  sin,  and  hating 
the  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  Now  in  such  a  world 
no  holy  life  would  be  possible  without  suffering.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  a  life  on  the  part  of  Jesus  would  necessarily  bring 
Him  into  conflict  with  the  world,  arouse  its  animosity,  and 
oxpose  Him  to  persecution,  suffering  and  death.  The  prophecy 
of  Plato  is  well  known,  that  if  a  perfectly  righteous  man  should 
over  appear  in  the  world,  he  would  be  scourged,  tortured,  fet- 
tered, deprived  of  bis  eyes,  and,  after  having  endured  all  pos- 
sible sufferings,  nailed  to  a  post,  in  order  that  he  might  try  bis 
Justice  in  not  allowing  himself  to  be  shaken  by  ill  report  or  any 
thing  that  springs  therefrom,  but  in  remaining  constant  until 
death.  Plato  knew  enough  of  the  world,  which  would  not  even 
allow  Socrates  to  live,  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  toler- 
ate a  perfectly  righteous  man. 
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Now^  the  question  for  Jesus  was^  whether  He  would  be  true 
to  the  ideal  of  a  holy  Messiah  and  brave  the  opposition  and 
suffering  which  the  world  threatened  Him,  or  whether  He  would 
go  over  to  the  world  and  make  His  peace  with  it ;  and  that  was 
the  temptation.  The  question  must  have  met  Him  more  than 
once  during  His  early  life  in  the  family  of  Joseph  and  among 
His  companions  at  Nazareth.  **  The  contradiction  of  sinners'* 
which  He  there  endured  must  not  only  often  have  made  His 
holy  heart  bleed,  but  must  also  have  had  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion for  His  immaculate  soul.  And  this  conflict  with  the  world 
and  the  temptation  which  it  involved,  increased  in  force  and 
violence  as  His  life  advanced.  When  He  came  to  enter  upon 
His  public  career  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  He  was  met  by  the 
false  Messianic  conceptions  and  ideals  of  His  people,  holding 
out  to  Him  the  prospect  of  worldly  success  and  comfort  if  He 
would  yield  to  them,  but  of  rejection,  persecution  and  suffering 
if  He  would  refuse  to  do  so.  This  was  the  substance  of  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  The  devil  presented  to  Him  the 
alternative  between  a  political  Messiahship  in  the  sense  of  a 
perverse  worldly  Judaism,  and  immediate  recognition  and 
popularity  on  the  one  hand^  and  of  a  holy  Messiahship  in  the 
sense  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  and  persecution  and  suffering  ob 
the  other  hand.  Jesus  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
result  was  an  immediate  break  between  Him  and  the  body  of 
the  Jewish  people,  especially  as  represented  by  its  official  lead- 
ers ;  and  so  ^'  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received 
Him  not."  In  the  wilderness  He  triumphed  over  the  tempta- 
tion, and  the  devil  left  Him  ;  but  only  for  a  season.  The 
temptation  was  renewed  on  different  occasions  afterwards, 
notably  through  the  person  of  Peter,  when  he  undertook  to  dis- 
suade Him  from  submitting  to  the  suffering  which  He  had 
foretold  (Matt.  xvi.  23) ;  and  again  in  Gethsemane,.  when  He 
sweated  as  it  were  drops  of  blood  and  cried,  ^^  Father,  if  it  bo 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  But  it  was  not  possible, 
without  abandoning  the  principles  and  the  mission  of  His  life  ; 
and,  therefore,  He  resolved  to  drink  it«    The  cross  was  not  a 
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matter  of  physical  necessity  for  Him  ;  but  in  the  condition  of 
the  world  it  was  a  moral  necessity  which  He  conld  not  escape 
without  loss  of  holiness.  Though  He  might  have  called  down 
twelve  legions  of  angels  to  save  Him  out  of  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners, yet  He  could  not  do  so  without  abandoning  the  object  of 
His  mission  (to  exercise  His  Messianic  office,  and  to  establish 
His  kingdom  in  a  moral  way),  and  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  be 
true  to  that,  though  it  should  cost  Him  His  life.  The  cross, 
therefore,  was  the  consequence  of  His  fidelity  to  the  will  of  His 
Father,  and  the  extreme  trial  through  which  His  obedience  was 
made  perfect. 

As  being  the  proof  and  consequence  of  His  obedience  to  the 
Father's  will,  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  true  sacrifice  to  God ;  and 
as  being  occasioned  by  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  it  is  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  What  else  than  this  could  be  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  applies  to  Christ 
the  language  of  the  xl.  Psalm,  in  which  the  doing  of  the  will 
of  God  is  recognized  as  the  very  essence  of  acceptable  sacrifice  ? 
"  Wherefore  when  He  cometh  into  the  world,  He  saith,  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
for  me ;  in  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou 
hadst  no  pleasure :  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  roll  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God.  Baying  above. 
Sacrifices  and  offerings  and  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  thou  wouldst  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein  (the 
which  are  offered  according  to  the  law),  then  hath  he  said,  Lo 
I  come  to  do  Thy  will.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  He  may 
establish  the  second.  In  which  will  we  have  been  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all  '^ 
(Heb.  z.).  The  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  consisted  in 
His  doing  the  will  of  God ;  and  because  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  world  He  could  do  this  perfectly  only  at  the  expense  of  His 
life.  When  in  doing  the  will  of  God  and  for  doing  the  will  of 
God  He  laid  down  His  life,  then  His  obedience  was  complete, 
the  process  of  His  sanctification  was  finished,  and  He  was  made 
perfect  as  the  author  of  our  salvation.     And  in  this  will  which 
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has  been  thus  accompHshed  by  Christ,  or  in  Christ,  who  has 
received  the  Divine  will  into  Himself  as  the  law  of  holiness 
triumphing  in  His  death  (the  offering  of  His  body)  over  all  ud- 
divine,  worldly  or  unholy  influences — in  Christ  we  also  have 
been  received  once  for  all  into  the  condition  of  saints,  whose 
sins  are  covered  by  His  perfect  righteousness,  and  who  are 
quickened  and  sanctified  by  His  grace  and  Spirit. 

We  saw  before  that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  atoning  quality  of  a  sacrifice  consisted  in  the 
pure  soul  of  the  victim  offered  coming  between  God  and  the 
sinner  as  a  covering  for  his  sin.  And  so  now  Christ,  made 
perfect  by  His  doing  the  will  of  God  even  unto  death,  and  hav- 
ing passed  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary  as  the  eternal  high- 
priest  of  the  new  covenant,  comes  between  us  and  God,  cover- 
ing our  sins  with  His  perfect  righteousness  and  holiness.  Thus 
He  is  our  propitiation^  in  whom  we  become  objects  of  the  Divine 
good  pleasure ;  and  our  ranBoniy  through  which  we  are  redeemed 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  We  are  justified  by  His  blood, 
not  in  the  sense  that  the  material  element  of  His  blood,  or  the 
act  of  shedding  His  blood  in  death,  is  the  procuring  cause  of 
our  righteousness;  but  we  are  justified  by  His  blood  in  Ae 
sense  that  His  soul  or  life,  which,  according  to  Biblical  views, 
is  in  the  blood,  covers  our  sins  in  the  sight  of  God  and  causes 
us  to  be  regarded  as  righteous,  because  we  are  spiritually  and 
vitally  conjoined  with  Him.  The  merit  or  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  not  a  legal  or  commercial  thing,  that  may  be  in  an 
outward  way  assigned  from  one  person  to  another,  but  a  quality 
inseparable  from  His  person;  and  it  can,  therefore,  only  benefit 
those  who  are  vitally  and  morally  united  with  Him.  **  There  is, 
therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.*'  Undoubtedly,  justi- 
fication is  a  declarative  judgment  of  God,  by  which  the  sinner 
is  acquitted,  or  by  which  his  sins  are  forgiven  and  he  is  pro- 
nounced just;  but  such  a  judgment  of  God  is  possible  only  on 
the  ground  of  a  vital  spiritual  union  with    Christ,   in  virtue  o 
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which  the  sinner  carries  with^i  himself  already  the*"  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesur  '  as  a  principle  and  power  of  sanc- 
tification,  by  which  he  i9  destined  ultimately  to  become  like 
Christ  in  character.  *  This  is  one  of  the  central  facts  of 
Christianity,"  says  Dr.  McLane,  "which  should  be  sharply  de- 
fined and  boldly  stated.  Men  are  not  justified  by  means  of  the 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  another  whose  keeping  the 
law  takes  the  place  of  their  keeping  the  law,  but  men  are  justi- 
fied by  means  of  a  spiritual  and  vital  union  with  Christ,  by 
which  they  have  put  within  them  a  principle  of  holy  living 
which  will  ultimately  enable  them  to  keep  the  law,  even  as 
Christ  Himself  has  kept  the  law,  and  they  are  meanwhile  ac- 
cepted in  Him  as  their  head,  and  treated  as  though  they  were 
righteous  as  He  is  righteous."'*'  This  is  clearly  stated  and 
needs  no  comment;  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith;  for,  with  St.  Paul,  faith  in  its 
highest  Christian  form  means  nothing  else  than  a  union  of  life 
with  Christ  (comp.  Gal.  ii.  20,  and  Eph.  iii.  17),  so  that  the 
believer  in  whom  Christ  dwells  may  be  said  to  have  been  cru- 
cified with  Christ  and  to  live  unto  God.f 

We  believe  that  the  view  of  the  atonement  here  presented  in 
imperfect  outlines  only  ha^*  the  advantage  of  involving  all  the 
elements  of  truth  contained  in  other  theories.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  all  the  theories  on  this  subject  which  the  history  of 
theology  has  produced,  contain  elements  of  truth,  and  that  this 
is  what  gives  them  their  power  of  life  and  their  right  to  live. 
A  true  theory  then  must  present  all  the  elements  of  truth  con- 
tained in  other  theories,  each  in  its  proper  position  and  relation 
to  all  the  rest.  How  shall  such  a  theory  be  formed  7  Surely 
not  by  putting  all  existing  theories  side  by  side,  and  then  strik- 
ing a  balance.  Eclecticism  like  that  can  never  result  in  a  con- 
sistent whole  or  system  of  truth.  Such  a  system  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  development  of  a  single  principle  which  in- 

♦  Oron  in  the  Light  of  To-Day,  p.  152. 

t  On  this  point  compare  Canon  Farrar's  Life  and  Work  of  Sl  Pdulf  Funk  & 
Waf^nall's  ed.,  p.  358.  Also,  The  Early  Days  of  OnristianUy  by  the  same  author, 
p.  176. 
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Tr*Tti§  g*r='r#>r!T  mZI  zhft  ti€m€&ts  tLat  tLe  srsica  lUD  eon- 
tain. 

Nov  the  aboTe  riev  allovs  izs  rg^.i  to  i&e  idea  of  loae  of 
the  earl:<«t  Fathcrt  tra:  i&e  irkcmmatirck  itself  vu  m  smTing  aet 
of  Go*!*  The  snioa  of  •iiTir.in'  a&i  b^saritr  in  tlie  person 
of  Christ  is  certaialj  i^e  pr:!^«:p:e  of  rE*ietaptk>n  for  bvmanitjy 
the  metliam  thro«zh  vh:di  the  dlririe  life  poors  itself  into  the 
\jo*om  of  hnmanitj  in  orier  to  its  salraii>n  and  glorification. 
The  iccamation  is  not  simplj  in  order  to  the  expiatorj  death 
of  Christ,  bat  it  is  in  orler  to  the  person  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
aothor  not  onlj  of  salration.  bat  also  of  glorifieatioo  for  the 
world.  Hence  the  jojfnl  tone  of  the  fesdral  of  Christ's  na- 
tirirj.  Christmas  is  not  simpIj  a  prelade  of  Good  Friday,  bnt 
has  a  significaoee  of  its  own.  which  Christian  feeling  has  alwajs 
recognized,  thoogh  theolo^r  mar  sometimes  hare  ignored  it. 

Again,  this  riew  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  that  eoneeption 
of  the  Fathers  which  regarde*!  the  work  of  redemption  as 
carried  on  throuj^h  all  the  stages  and  perio^is  of  Chnst*8  life, 
so  that  His  death  is  onlj  the  last  and  crowning  act  in  the  re- 
demptire  process,  so  far  as  this  was  a  conflict  with  evil,  pre- 
paring  the  war  for  the  absolute  consummation  of  the  process 
through  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  His  glorification 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This  conception  appears  in  the  often 
quoted  passage  of  Irenaeo^,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  as 
having  passed  through  every  stage  of  human  life  in  order  that 
He  might  sanctify  and  save  all  men  of  every  age.f     It  is  in- 


*  Tbu  ideft  if  exprened  bj  Ireoxns :  ''  When  He  becmme  iocwnmte,  and 
made  miD,  He  fommed  op  in  Him^If  the  loog  line  of  haman  beings,  and 
faroiiihed  eg,  in  a  brief,  ocHnprefaeosiTe  maoner,  with  salration."  Againi^ 
Henna,  HI.,  18:  1,  Clark's  Ante-NiceDe  Libranr.  And  abo  bj  Origen: 
'*FrofD  Him  there  began  the  anion  of  the  dirine  with  the  homan  nature,  in 
order  that  the  haman,  bj  commonioo  with  the  divine,  might  rise  to  be  diTinc^ 
not  in  Jews  alone,  bat  in  all  thoM  who  not  onlr  beliere,  bat  enter  apon  the 
life  which  Jesos  taoght."  Againit  Cdm^  H^'xXTiii.,  Qaik's  Ante-Nioene 
Librarj.     Compare  Hagenbach*s  HUtorif  of  Dodrmmt  Vol.  I.,  p.  179  aq. 

t  AgatwA  Heredet,  II.,  zxii.,  4.  Compare  also  V.,  xxiii.,  2 :  "B/samming 
op  the  whole  homan  race  firom  beginning  to  end,  lie  hat  al»o  msmmed  up  (rf 
eofniulaUd)  its  <UalJL** 
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rolved  also  in  the  ancient  Litany.  If  the  life  of  Christ  was  an 
ethical  process,  and  an  ethical  conflict  with  evil,  terminating 
briumphantly  in  His  death,  then  every  event  and  every  stage  of 
that  process  must  have  had  a  significance  for  the  whole,  and  the 
last  event  was  only  the  fitting  conclusion  of  the  entire  process. 
And  then,  not  only  His  death,  but  every  event  and  act  of  His 
life — His  circumcision,  His  baptism,  fasting  and  temptation, 
His  death  and  burial,  His  resurrection  and  ascension — must 
have  contributed  something  to  our  salvation,  just  as  we  have  it 
implied  in  the  Litany. 

This  view  also  recognizes  the  element  of  truth  in  the  Patris- 
tic theory  which  regarded  the  suffering  of  Christ  as  having  a 
relation  to  the  devil.  That  theory  was  false  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
garded the  death  of  Christ  as  a  price  paid  to  the  devil  for  re- 
leasing the  souls  of  men,  but  it  contained  this  element  of  truth, 
which  is  also  recognized  largely  in  Scripture,  that  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  it  is  the  last  stage  in  a  moral  conflict  with  evil,  is  a 
victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  a  bruising  of  the  head  of 
the  serpent,  and  thus  a  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  prot- 
evangdium.  *^  Christ  was  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil."  Having  in  His  cross  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers.  He  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it  (Col.  ii.,  15).  The  cross  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  triumph 
over  all  the  powers  of  evil,  both  human  and  angelic,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  last  and  crowning  stage  in  the  development  of  a 
moral  life,  which  resisted  them  at  every  step,  and  beat  back 
their  most  violent  as  well  as  seductive  assaults. 

We  believe  that  this  view  also  recognizes  and  embodies  all 
the  elements  of  truth  in  Anselm's  theory  of  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion. It  recognizes  fully  the  vicariousness  of  Christ's  suffering. 
He  suffered  in  behalf  of  sinners  and  on  account  of  their  sins. 
Had  there  been  no  sin  in  the  world,  the  God-man  would  not 
have  been  subject  to  the  necessity  of  suffering.  He  suffered, 
therefore,  not,  indeed,  in  the  stead  of  sinners,  not  as  a  sinner, 
bearing  in  His  conscience  the  guilt  of  sin  as  if  He  himself  had 
been  the  transgressor,  but  He  suffered  for  sinners,  bearing  the 
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burden  and  misery  of  men's  sins  upon  His  heart,  and  enduring 
the  natural  conseqaences  of  the  world's  sinfulness  in  His  body. 
So  this  view  also  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice.     Sinners  can  only  be  saved  on  condition  that 
the  divine  law  and  justice  be  satisfied.     But  this  condition  can- 
not be  fulfilled  by  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  instead  of 
the  guilty,  but  only  by  the  sinner's  coming  into  right  moral 
relation  to  the  law,  and  so  becoming  himself  just  and  holy. 
Indeed  no  suffering  of  punishment  by  any  one  can  ever  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  moral  law ;  the  only  way  in   which  that  can 
be  satisfied  is  by  rendering  the  obedience  which  it  demands. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  Christ  satisfied  the  law.     When  the 
sinner  suffers  the  penalty  of  His  sins  he  is  not  satisfying  the 
laWy  and  just  for  that  reason   the   punishment  of  an  unsaved 
sinner  can   never  end.     If  the  law  could  be  satisfied  by  the 
suffering  of  punishment,  then  the  sinner  would  have  the  pros- 
pect of  some  time  reaching  the  end  of  his  punishment.     That, 
however,  as  all  will  agree,  is  impossible.     But  if  the  sinner 
repent,  and  turn  from  his  evil  way,  and  begin  to  do  right  and 
to  obey  the  law,  then  the  law  is  satisfied,  and  tho  sinner  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  punishment.     There  is  no  violation  of 
justice  in  this.     A  man  does  not  become  unjust  by  forgiving 
his  neighbor's  trespass.     The  father  of  the  prodigal  was  not 
unjust  because,  when  his  erring  son  came  back  repentant  and 
determined  to  be  a  better  and  more  obedient  son  in  future,  he 
forgave  him  and  received  him  once  more   into  his   paternal 
favor.     And  so  God  does  not  violate  any  claims  of  justice 
when  He  freely  forgives  the  penitent  sinner,  whose  heart  has 
been  renewed  in  virtue  of  his  union  with  Christ,  and  in  whom 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  already  begun 
to  work  as  a  principle  which  promises  to  make  him  to  be  of 
like  character  with  Christ.     It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner  itself  demands  an  expiation,  or  a  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  of  sin,  in  order  to  its  own   peace.     Now 
we  confess  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand  this* 
If  that  were  so,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  wicked,  who  are 
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themselves  suffering  the  penalty  of  their  sins  in  the  place  of 
torment,  should  have  good  consciences.  Or  would  personal 
punishment  not  be  as  efficacious  as  substitutionary  punish- 
ment? Would  the  conscience  of  a  murderer  be  satisfied  by 
the  execution  of  an  innocent  man  in  his  stead  ?  No ;  we  be- 
lieve that  what  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  cries  out  for,  is 
not  the  punishment  of  a  substitute  in  his  stead,  but  personal 
righteousness  and  holiness.  And  that  is  what,  in  the  view  here 
presented,  the  sinner  finds  and  obtains  in  Christ.  '^  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us  from  all  sin  "  (I  John  i.  7).  And 
if  the  blood  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices  had  power  "  to  sanctify 
unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh:  how  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Him- 
self without  blemish  unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  "  (Heb.  ix.  14).  In  these 
passages  the  blood,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  a  symbol  of 
pain,  of  death,  of  punishment  endured,  but  a  symbol  of  life. 
The  life  is  in  the  blood ;  and  the  blood  maketh  atonement  by 
means  of  the  life  or  soul  that  is  in  it.  These  passages,  then, 
simply  tell  us  that  in  virtue  of  our  vital  and  spiritual  union 
with  the  unblemished  Christ,  who  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering,  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature  also  is  quickened  and 
renewed,  so  that  we  also  may  serve  the  living  God,  and  thus 
fulfill  the  law  of  righteousness. 

And,  finally,  this  view  recognizes  all  the  elements  of  truth 
contained  in  the  moral  influence  theory.  The  cross  certainly 
is  an  exhibition  of  love  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  Christ  that 
is  well  suited  to  awaken  love  and  devotion  in  the  heart  of  the 
sinner.  Christ  suffered  for  our  sake.  He  allowed  Himself  to 
be  crucified  at  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  because  He  loved  them 
and  would  not  give  them  up  to  perish  in  their  sins.  *'  And 
greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends."  Such  love  certainly  ought  to  awaken 
love  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  thus  loved.  And,  then,  in 
this  view  also  the  life  and  suffering  of  Christ  are  invested  with 
their  full  mcatiing  and  force  as  an  example  and  pattern  to  be- 
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lievers.  If  the  temptation  of  Christ  had  been  an  unreal  sham, 
if  His  holiness  had  been  without  choice,  if  His  suffering  had 
been  a  matter  of  physical  necessity  for  Him,  if  He  suffered 
because  He  had  imputed  to  Him  all  the  guilt  of  all  the  world's 
sinSy  then  He  could  in  no  respect  be  an  example  and  pattern 
to  His  followers.  But  if  He  was  really  tempted  as  we  are, 
and  if  He  really  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered,  then  His  steadfast  and  patient  endurance  of  suffering 
may  serve  as  a  copy  for  our  imitation.  And  it  is  often  ap- 
pealed to  for  this  purpose  in  the  New  Testament.  Take  only 
the  following  passages  in  conclusion :  *'  What  glory  is  it,  if, 
when  ye  sin,  and  are  buffeted  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently  ?  but 
if,  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently, 
this  is  acceptable  with  God.  For  even  hereunto  were  ye 
called :  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  follow  His  steps  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  20,  21). 
**  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  look- 
ing unto  Jesus  the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  hath  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God ''  (Heb.  xii.  2). 


m. 


THE  PRISON-WORK  OF  HUGO  GROTIUa 

BY  BEY.  H.  G.  HANSEN,  A.  M. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  intestine  commotions  and  of  the  in- 
vasions bj  foreign  enemies  from  which  the  Netherlands  suffered 
six  centuries  ago,  that  many  of  the  fairest  castles  were  de- 
stroyed. One  of  these,  situated  between  the  ancient  cities  of 
Delft  and  The  Hague,  was  the  seat  of  the  noble  house  of  Kra- 
jenburg.  About  the  year  1300  this  honorable  family,  upon 
which  the  name  of  De  Groot  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
some  distinguished  service  done  to  the  government,  with  a  view 
to  greater  security  abandoned  the  castle  and  settled  in  Delft. 
The  magistrates  of  the  city  gave  this  family  a  warm  welcome, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  elevated  many  of  its  members  to  some 
of  the  highest  official  positions  within  their  gift.  In  1530| 
Ermgaerd,  daughter  of  Diederik  de  Groot  who  died  without 
male  issue,  married  the  noble  Cornelius  Gornetz.  A  condition 
to  the  marriage  was  that  the  children  who  should  be  born  to 
them  were  to  retain  the  name  of  De  Groot.  A  fruit  of  this 
union  was  a  son,  who  became  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
Hugo,  born  at  Delft,  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  10, 1583. 

Already  in  his  seventh  year  the  boy,  who  in  early  life  gave 

evidence  of  precocity,  was  placed  by  his  father  under  the  tuition 

of  the  best  teachers.     His  progress  was  very  rapid.     In  his 

ninth  year  he  composed  poems  of  merit.     In  his  twelfth  year 

he  entered  the  University  of  Leyden,  where,  within  three  years 

he  completed  his  studies  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  geometry, 

theology  and  jurisprudence.     About  this  time  the  famous  John 

of  Olden-Barnevelt  went  as  ambassador  from  the  States-Gen* 
6  b6 
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eral  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  court  of  Henry  the  Great  of 
France.  This  Btatesman  took  yoang  De  Groot  with  him  and  in- 
trodnced  him  to  the  stirring  political  life  of  the  period.  The 
French  King  was  so  impressed  with  his  precocious  learning  and 
address,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  copy  of 
his  royal  likeness. 

Betnming  to  his  native  land  De  Groot  began  the  practice  of 
law.  Before  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  snccessfnlly  con- 
dncted  a  case  through  the  courts.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year 
the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  Fiscal  Advocate.  In  1613,  Elias  Van  Olden-Bamevelt, 
brother  of  John,  died,  and  the  position  of  Pensionary  of  Botter- 
dam  thus  having  become  vacant,  De  Groot  was  elected  to  fill  it. 
He  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  it  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  be  shielded  by  an  express  resolution  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Botterdam  against  his  removal  at  any  time  contrary 
to  his  will.  The  condition  was  duly  honored  and  De  Groot  was 
installed.  His  incumbency,  however,  was  only  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  storm  of  a  politico -religious  character  which  had  long 
been  brewing,  burst  over  him  with  great  violence.  Deposition 
from  office,  imprisonment  and  exile  awaited  him. 

A  controversy  which  was  conducted  at  first  around  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  the  relation  between  the  church  and 
the  State,  was  transferred  from  the  domains  of  theology  and 
church-government  to  that  of  politics.  The  clergy  and  the 
laity,  the  States-General  and  the  common  people.  Prince  Mau-  * 
rice  and  Olden-Barnevelt,  all  became  alike  involved  in  it.  The 
country  was  divided  into  two  hostile  parties.  They  were  desig- 
nated, ecclesiastically,  as  the  Bemonstrants  and  the  Contra- 
Bemonstrants  ;  politically,  as  the  supporters  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  States  of  Holland  over  the  other  provinces,  and  those 
who  believed  in  the  parity  in  authority  of  all  the  States.  Olden- 
Barnevclt  and  Grotius  belonged  to  the  one  party ;  Prince  Mau- 
rice to  the  other.  The  strife  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  former.  Olden-Barnevelt  was  beheaded  at  the  Hague 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.     Grotius  and  Hogerbeets,  Pension- 
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ary  of  the  city  of  Leyden,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  first 
iras  condemned  to  life  imprisonment  with  confiscation  of  all  his 
property.  In  The  Hague,  where  his  captivity  began,  he  was 
treated  with  such  rigor  that  he  fell  ill.  His  nearest  relations 
were  not  permitted  to  see  him.  After  six  months  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  fortress  of  Louvestein,  situated  between  the 
rivers  Meuse  and  Waal,  on  the  boundary  line  separating  the 
provinces  of  Holland  from  Oelderland.  Here  he  had  more 
comforts.  A  daily  allowance  of  forty-eight  cents  had  been 
granted  by  his  judges  for  his  support,  but  his  noble  wife^  Marie 
Van  Reigersberg,  refused  to  accept  it  and  maintained  him  and 
the  children  from  her  private  means. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius  in 
the  Hague  and  Louvestein  lasted,  he  applied  himself  most 
closely  to  literary  labor.  The  work  done  by  him  in  that  in- 
credibly short  period  gives  evidence  not  only  to  his  untiring  in- 
dustry but  also  to  his  immense  learning.  In  the  Hague  he  had 
not  the  use  of  his  library  and  thus  was  thrown  upon  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  well-stored  mind.  In  regard  to  his  book  on 
'^  Instruction  concerning  the  Judiciary  required  in  Holland/' 
be  touchingly  wrote  to  his  three  sons  Cornelius,  Peter  and 
Diederik :  ''  I  regret  that  in  the  composition  of  this  work  I  did 
not  have  the  books  necessary  for  consultation,  nor  the  privilege 
of  conversing  with  other  people  concerning  the  customs  and 
usages  of  Holland.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  experienced 
judges  and  in  this  manner  seek  to  supply  all  deficiencies. 
Accept  of  this  as  a  small  legacy  in  the  place  of  the  means  which 
I  should  have  bequeathed  to  you  had  I  not  been  deprived  of 
them  most  unjustly." 

Besides  the  Instruction^  Grotius  composed  in  this  prison 
poems  on  "  The  Virtue  of  Reticence,"  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  Ex- 
plained/' and  other  topics.  More  elaborate,  however,  than  any 
of  them  was  a  catechism  for  his  daughter  Cornelia,  entitled 
'*  Instruction  for  Baptized  Children.''  The  author  himself 
translated  it  from  the  Dutch  into  Latin  rhyme,  and  Francis 
Goldsmith  and  Christopher  Waze,  respectively,  rendered  it  into 
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the  English  and  the  Greek  languages.  In  a  letter  nnder  date, 
Jane  6,  1619,  Professor  Yossius  wrote  to  Madame  De  Groot: 
*'It  is  well  known  to  you  with  what  delight  and  astonishment 
every  one  peruses  that  which  your  husband  has  written  for  his 
daughter  Cornelia  about  baptism.  I  am  acquainted  with 
seyeral  persons  who  not  only  have  read  it  for  themselyes  unto 
their  edification,  but  moreover,  have  acknowledged, — though 
they  are  not  kindly  affected  towards  your  husband — that,  to  be 
able  to  indulge  in  such  a  place  in  such  sweet  reflections  and  to 
express  them  so  nobly  in  verse,  must  be  regarded  as  a  witness 
to  a  good  conscience,  a  Christian  mind  and  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  divine  things." 

Again,  under  date  August  23,  1619,  he  wrote  to  the  same 
lady:  ^' Every  one  greatly  admires  the  questions  and  the 
answers  ^  of  the  baptism.'  Surely  I  know  none  of  the  excellent 
theologians  who  could  have  done  this  work  better,  or  as  well. 
Even  your  husband's  enemies  praise  it." 

This  catechism,  which  is  dated  November,  1618,  the  same 
month  that  the  Synod  of  Dort  began  its  sessions,  is  comprised 
in  185  questions  and  answers.     It  commences  thus : 

My  child,  dost  thou  know  that  thou  wert  baptized  when  thou 
wert  very  young  ? 

Yes,  Father,  I  understand  that  this  was  done. 

Dost  thou  know  what  it  means  to  be  baptized?  That  my 
members  are  besprinkled  with  pure  water.  Tell  me,  by  whom 
was  this  done  ? 

By  one  who  was  sent  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 

Where  did  this  happen  ? 

Where  the  Lord's  people  are  wont  to  assemble  for  divine 
service. 

In  whose  name  wert  thou  baptized  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

What  do  I  hear  ?     Are  there  three  Gods? 

There  is  only  one  God  and  besides  Him  there  is  no  other. 
t    The  last  answer  is  supported  by  ten  citations  from  Scripture, 
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referred  to  in  foot  notes,  giving  tbe  books,  chapters  and  verses 
irhere  they  are  to  be  found.  Indeed,  the  entire  work  rests 
upon  the  Bible  as  its  foundation.  There  are  only  three 
answers  to  which  one  or  more  proof  texts  are  not  attached. 
The  doctrine  is  systematically  unfolded  from  the  statement  of 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  at  the  beginning,  through  to  the 
points  pertaining  to  eschatology.  The  following  analysis  of 
the  *^  Instruction  "  is  made  from  the  Dutch  original. 

THE  TRINITY. 

The  world  and  the  Word  are  God's  witnesses,  for  He  speaks 
and  He  works.  This  God  is  a  single,  eternal,  good,  wise  and 
unchangeable  Being.  Taught  by  His  Word,  we  make  in  re* 
gard  to  Him  a  threefold  distinction.  The  Unity  in  Trinity 
cannot  be  explained,  for  the  Infinite,  cannot  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  finite.  But  in  one  of  God's  handiworks 
there  is  something  that  furnishes  a  resemblance :  the  sun,  with 
its  light  and  heat;  these  are  three,  yet  one.  In  man  also  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  this  truth ;  his  soul,  his  intellect  and  his  will 
are  one,  yet  distinct.  The  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
co-equal.  They  are  one  in  power,  in  eternity  and  in  dominion. 
The  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Father  is  that  He  is  to  all  the 
Source  of  the  life-principle. 

CBBATION. 

It  is  needless  to  ask  how  God  occupied  Himself  before  He 
created  the  world,  for  God  does  not  require  a  self-manifesta- 
tion external  to  Himself.  All  things,  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
were  made  by  God  out  of  nothing.  He  adorned  them  with 
light,  land,  water,  trees,  plants,  stars  and  animals.  The  spirit 
of  man  came  from  God ;  his  body  was  made  of  the  earth.  Man 
was  made  to  serve  God  and  to  be  supremely  happy. 

THB  FALL  OF  MAN. 

In  that  man  was  made  after  the  divine  likeness  he  was  made 
able  to  live  in  all  tbe  divine  commands.     He  became  wicked 
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through  the  fall  of  Adam  and  his  own  personal  guilt.  God  did 
not  leave  His  creature  to  his  own  resources^  for,  independent  of 
the  divine  guidance  no  one  can  continue  to  exist.  God  governs 
over  all,  and  permits  sin,  as  He,  being  wise  and  good,  overrules 
it  for  good.  In  His  omnipotence  God  can  do  everything  that 
is  appropriate  to  Himself. 

THB   PBRSON   OF   CHRIST. 

The  Son  of  God,  as  to  His  human  nature,  was  born  in  the 
fullness  of  the  time.  As  to  His  divine  nature  He  is  from  eternity. 
From  everlasting  the  Son  was  the  image  of  the  Father,  His 
Counsel,  His  Word,  His  Reason.  By  Him  were  all  things 
made  and  without  Him  nothing  exists.  He  obtained  a  soul 
and  flesh  in  that,  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  seed  of  David,  of  the  race  of  Abraham. 
God  and  man  are  not  two  who  came  together ;  they  are  one 
Person,  the  divine  and  the  human  in  union.  The  immortal  and 
the  mortal  did  not  blend,  for  there  was  a  union  without  a 
mixture.  Of  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  considering  the 
soul  and  the  body  which  together  constitute  a  human  being. 
This  Lord  is  called  Jesus  because  He  redeems  and  delivers 
us  from  all  evil.  He  bears  the  name  Christ  because  God  has 
anointed  Him  and  greatly  exalted  Him.  He  fulfilled  the  office 
of  Redeemer  by  means  of  .His  life,  His  death  and  the  power  of 
His  resurrection. 

BEPBNTANCE  AND   TRUE  FAITH. 

The  fruit  of  the  life  of  Christ  for  us  is  the  remembrance  of 
His  doctrine  and  example.  He  enjoined  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  worship  of  Him  in  the  Spirit.  His  worship  em- 
braces repentance,  faith,  and  spiritual  works.  Repentance  is 
sorrow  for  sin  and  hatred  against  it.  Saving  faith  is  assent  to 
the  truth  of  God  and  a  resting  upon  it.  The  truth  grasped  by 
faith  is  that  God  will  bestow  salvation  upon  us  without  any 
merit  of  our  own.     The  works  performed  in  love  are  the  fruits 
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of  faith  and  a  pathway  unto  eternal  life.     We  must  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  but  Ood  above  all. 

PRATER. 

God  is  to  be  addressed  in  private  prayer,  and,  in  social 
prayer,  for  He  is  the  universal  Father.  We  are  all  to  pray  for 
the  things  whereby  His  glory  and  our  advantage  are  promoted. 
When  we  pray  for  the  honor  of  His  name,  the  increase  of  His 
kingdom  and  ability  to  do  His  will,  we  ask  for  that  which  tends 
to  His  glory.  When  we  ask  for  the  supply  of  our  wants, 
pardon  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  the  evil,  we  ask  for  the 
things  that  are  useful  to  ourselves.  Our  prayers  must  be 
characterized  by  humility,  sincerity,  confidence  and  brevity. 
Prayers  are  not  to  be  addressed  to  any  being  but  to  God  alone 
who  is  jealous  of  His  honor. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Images  are  not  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Him  who  is  an 
invisible  Being.  Not  only  they  who  commit  perjury,  but  they 
also  who  swear  needlessly  are  deserving  of  death.  God's  peo- 
ple assemble  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
administration  of  baptism,  the  giving  of  alms,  the  singing  of 
hymns,  listening  to  the  truth,  and  prayer. 

THE   WORK   OF   THE   MINISTRY. 

A  preacher's  lips  should  proclaim  the  Law  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Covenant  of  the  New.  A  preacher's  teachings 
are  to  be  received  in  just  so  far  as  they  are  found^to  rest  on 
the  Word  of  God.  The  office  of  one  who  addresses  a  congrega- 
tion is  to  speak  the  things  which  God  spoke,  and  to  be  silent 
about  the  things  about  which  God  is  silent.  Besides,  it  is 
required  of  him  that  he  have  a  spotless  reputation,  an  irre- 
proachable behaviour  and  pure  morals.  The  congregation  owe 
their  pastor  love,  respect  and  support. 

DUTIES   ARISINa  FROM   SOCIAL  AND   POLITICAL  RELATIONS. 

The  duty  of  children  whom  God  will  reward  is  to  love, 
honor  and  obey  their  parents.    Parents  must  provide  for  their 
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children  that  ^hich  is  needed  for  their  bodies,  but  especiallj 
that  which  is  for  their  spiritaal  welfare.  Magistrates  have 
been  exalted  by  God  in  order  that  they  might  ensure  peacefal 
lives  to  the  good  and  be  for  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  A  citizen 
owes  to  the  authorities  taxes,  praise,  regard,  obedience  and 
honor.  The  husband  who  will  please  God  must  labor  for  his 
daily  bread  and  hold  his  wife  in  affection.  A  maiden's  chief 
ornament  is  virtue  and  a  modest  countenance.  A  wife  leads  a 
Christian  life  when  she  educates  her  children  and  yields  the 
government  to  her  husband.  A  widow  pursues  the  right  path 
when  she  abounds  in  prayer,  avoids  luxury  and  attends  to  the 
poor.  They  who  have  charge  of  a  family  must  exercise  kind- 
ness in  ordering  their  servants,  and  these  must  serve,  not  with 
eye  service  but  faithfully  and  diligently.  Christ  explains  the 
command  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  kill/'  by  saying  that  all  hatred  and 
envy  are  to  be  avoided,  and  that,  as  we  desire  God  to  forgive 
us,  it  becomes  us  to  pardon  those  who  have  injured  us.  Rather 
than  to  retaliate  scorn  and  blows,  we  are  to  submit  to  these,  as 
He  teaches  us  who  causes  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good.  Christ  forbids  adultery  and  requires  chastity  in 
manners  and  conversation.  The  state  of  virginity  renders  the 
service  of  God  the  more  easy,  but  they  who  marry  do  not 
thereby  displease  God.  They  who  do  marry  have  no  right  to 
separate  except  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  The  grace  of 
abiding  in  celibacy  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  every  one.  He 
who  acquires  property  unlawfully  is  a  thief.  A  person  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  a  superabundance  of  earthly  goods. 
The  rich  enter  heaven  with  difficulty.  They  are  not  to  be 
proud  of  their  wealth,  but  to  impart  generously  to  those  who 
need.  Cheerful  alms-giving  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  not  that 
which  is  practiced  for  the  sake  of  thanks  or  commendation. 
Fear  of  want  in  old  age  should  not  be  a  hindrance  to  charity. 
As  we  have  food,  clothing,  shelter,  there  is  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. He  who  feeds  the  birds  and  clothes  the  flowers,  cares 
for  His  people.  We  are  not  to  be  over-anxious  in  regard  to 
temporal  things.  We  should  give  attention  to  the  present  but 
let  God  care  for  the  morrow. 
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THB    CHRISTIAN'S  WALE. 

A  Christian  must  refrain  from  lying,  strife,  and  gossiping. 
In  jests,  all  uncleanliness  is  to  be  avoided,  for  it  shall  be  con- 
demned. A  human  being  is  to  seek  his  joy  in  the  praise  of 
God,  in  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  mutual  exhor- 
tation to  piety.  Guilt  may  be  contracted  by  silence  when  the 
honor  due  to  God,  or  to  a  fellow-man,  may  suffer  thereby. 
Man  is  responsible  for  his  secret  desires,  for,  when  these  are 
evily  the  law  of  God  is  broken.  Man  deceives  himself  through 
the  pride  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  desire  of 
the  eyes.  The  soul  comes  to  the  extreme  of  distress  when  its 
desires  have  begotten  crime  and  crime  has  begotten  death.  The 
greatest  of  all  Christian  attainments  is  to  mortify  self,  and  to 
take  up  the  cross.  The  man  whom  Christ  calls  blessed  is  sober, 
pure,  hungering  after  righteousness,  poor  in  spirit,  peaceful  and 
gentle.  They  who  suffer  for  His  name's  sake  shall  rejoice  to- 
gether with  the  prophets.  They  who  feed,  clothe,  lodge  and 
visit  the  poor  and  the  sick,  shall  hereafter  stand  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  these  teachings  the  Father, 
Christ  Himself,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  added  their  testi- 
mony :  the  Father,  in  that  He  plainly  declared  that  He  was 
well  pleased  with  the  Son ;  the  Son,  in  that  He  followed  up 
His  own  instructions  with  abundant  works  ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
that  He  wrought  in  the  Son  to  do  many  wonderful  works.  As 
a  witness  to  His  doctrine  Christ  raised  the  dead  and  healed  the 
sick. 

THE   PASSION   OF   CHRIST. 

The  example  of  Christ  is  not  the  only  fruit  of  His  life,  for 
His  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  Our  Lord  came  to  His 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  acting  through  a  Roman 
governor  named  Pontius  Pilate.  The  wicked  people  spat  upon 
Him  and  mocked  Him,  and  even  beat  Him  with  rods.  After 
this  outrageous  treatment,  they  slew  Him  by  nailing  His  hands 
and  His  feet  to  the  cross.  It  is  certain  that  He  gavo  up  the 
ghost,  for  this  was  a  terror  to  the  sun  and  the  earth.     After 
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His  deeemse,  His  body  was  dq>osited  in  a  toiab  wiiA  hai  laei 
given  for  the  purpose.  The  passion  of  Christ  vaa  not  aereij 
in  the  physical  agony  which  He  endured.  His  booI  was  aa- 
gnished,  griered,  and  terribly  hardened.  Altlioaigfa  die  Soa  of 
God  was  innocent,  He  was  permitted  thns  to  soSer  tlut  He 
might  deliver  as  from  oar  sins.  Except  that  preekHis  bkal 
had  been  shed,  there  coald  have  been  no  mercy,  for  ike  ^viaa 
righteousness  mast  be  satisfied.  His  sacrifice  was  aafide&t  fbr 
all  sinsy  for  it  was  a  perfect  sacrifice.  This  paasxMi  akornU  vgs 
us  to  the  exercise  of  love,  hamility,  patience  and 


THE  EXALTATIOX   OF   CHRIST. 

Christ  did  not  remain  subject  to  death  and  the  graTe.  The 
third  day  He  was  seen  alive  again.  By  His  resorreetioii  Christ 
was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  remaned  on  earth  ia 
the  sight  of  His  disciples  only  for  the  space  of  forty  days. 
When  He  left  this  world  He  ascended  on  a  doad  to  heaTen, 
where  He  is  seated  on  the  n<rht  hand  of  God.  He  is  exalted 
above  the  angels,  for  the  dominion  over  them  has  been  given  to 
Him.  In  the  abode  of  His  Father  He  thinks  of  us,  ftM*  He  is 
there  as  our  Priest  and  King.  As  our  Priest  He  intercedes  for 
us  in  virtue  of  His  shed  blood.  As  our  King  he  provides  for 
us,  and  defends  us  against  our  enemies.  He  remjuna  in  the 
heavens  until  He  shall  come  a  second  time  on  the  cloadsi  in 
order  to  judge  in  righteousness  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

THE   HOLT  GHOST. 

The  Holy  Spirit  who  also  is  mentioned  in  the  form  of  bap- 
tism, is  the  substantial  Power  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Men 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Spirit  before  the  time  of  Christ,  for  it 
was  by  Him  that  the  prophets  spake.  The  apoatlea  wen 
favored  beyond  the  prophets,  in  that  they  received  the  Spirit 
in  greater  measure,  and  had  the  power  of  communicating  Him. 
The  most  beautiful  rays  of  this  fire  were  healing,  prophe33ring^ 
exorcising,  speaking  with  tongues.  But  though  these  gif^  haTo 
ceased,  the  Spirit  still  works,  in  that  at  the  present  time  He 
teachei  and  comforts  men.      It  is  true  that  we  receive  spiritual 
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instrnctioQ  from  the  Word^  but  the  letter  without  the  Spirit 
cannot  give  life.  No  man  has  ever  in  his  own  strength  exer- 
cised faith,  for  no  man  can  call  Christ  Lord,  except  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Oar  mere  intelligence  suffices  not  to  come 
to  this  knowledge,  for  the  natural  man  cannot  discern  spiritual 
things.     The  Spirit  enlightens  our  intellects  and  renews  our 

hearts. 

man's  conversion. 

When  man  believes,  God  must  still  strengthen  him,  for  He 
must  work  not  only  to  will  but  also  to  do.  The  man  himself 
must  work  after  God  has  begun  to  work  in  him,  for  he  receives 
as  he  asks  and  finds  as  he  seeks.  When  man  is  conscious  of  a 
resisting  energy,  God  will  give  him  power  to  overcome  by 
means  of  watching  and  praying.  The  Spirit  comforts  us  in 
that  He  assures  us  that  God  will  always  remain  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

THE  CATHOLICITY  OP  THE   CHURCH. 

The  Spirit's  presence  is  in  His  church,  which  He  has  gathered 
and  which  He  extends  to  every  part^of  the  earth  where  Christ 
is  known.  The  Jews  were  of  old  God's  covenant  people,  but 
Christ  has  broken  down  the  wall  of  partition.  The  Jewish  law 
is  no  longer  of  the  same  force,  because  the  new  covenant  has 
abolished  it.  Circumcision  and  the  Sabbath  were  the  shadows 
of  the  substance  which  we  now  have. 

CHRISTIAN    FELLOWSHIP. 

God's  people  must  communicate  to  one  another  of  temporal 
good,  but  especially  of  spiritual  things.  To  this  fellowship  the 
body  and  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  give  witness.  These  are 
enjoyed,  so  long  after  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  grateful 
remembrance' thereof  by  means  of  the  bread  and  the  wine. 
As  bread  and  wine  nourish  the  body,  so  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ  nourish  the  soul.  The  bread  is  one  and  the  wine  is  one, 
because  we  all  are  members  of  one  body. 

CHURCH   DISCIPLINE. 

Among  God's  people  are  the  weak  and  the  evil,  who  are,  the 
former,  to  be  gently  endured^  and  the  latter^  to   be  charitably 
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judged.  If  any  of  the  latter  injure  us  in  our  possessions  or 
reputation,  we  must  first  admonish  them  in  private ;  then,  in 
the  presence  of  two  persons,  and,  finally,  in  the  presence  of  a 
greater  number.  If  any  of  these  be  obdurate  or  commit  griev- 
ous sins,  he  must  be  cut  off  as  a  stranger  in  God's  church.  la 
this  condition  he  must  remain  until  he  show  repentance.  This 
course  is  ratified  by  God  Himself. 

BAPTISM   OF  INFANTS. 

This  Christian  association  is  entered  by  means  of  baptism. 
Children  are  baptized  in  their  earliest  infancy,  to  teach  them 
thereby  that  they  belong  to  God.  Though  it  appears  that  faith 
should  precede  baptism,  yet,  in  the  case  of  infants,  the  faith  of 
the  parents  avails  for  them.  Baptism  signifies  the  divine  gifts 
of  pardon,  regeneration  and  resurrection.  The  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  signified  by  baptism  because  God  takes  away  guilt  even 
as  the  water  removes  foal  stains. 

THB   FOROnXNSSS  OP  SIHS. 

Tho  rt^mi^ion  of  sins  is  by  no  means  merited  by  any  thing 
wt>  can  \\\\  but  it  is  a  gift  of  free  grace.  He  who  obtained  for 
u«  this  blox^^ir.f  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  shed  His  blood.  The 
pt'r^on;)  whv^<^  sin^  God  forgives  are  those  who  mourn  over  their 
sinful  livos  and  believe  with  assured  confidence.  The  act  of 
par\)on  is  repeated  as  oft^n  as  there  is  a  serious  taming  away 
from  *in, 

THK  KAfTISX   OF  ADULTS. 

Baptism  re^embW  ^^^nerat:l>n  in  that  the  Christian  dies 
eT1^n  a;ii  a  p^^r^on  stran^W  in  ti^e  water.  A  Christian  indeed 
liv<^  Vttt  n(^  ms>ro  t<>  him^lf  iiv>r  u>  sdn.  He  lays  off  the  old 
ma:!)  a»  Wii\j^  craoifil^l  and  buh<^  witli  Christ.  He  who  is  bom 
i^raia  pat4^  ^Nn  a  new  hf<^  aft^^r  tiie  example  of  Him  who  called 
ksm.  Hal  Ke  i$  )><\t  tKa;!i  delnt*^  kencefonh  from  all  care,  for 
a  ^(^^(4>f  j^M^AK^t  rwnain*  Selmv^a  tiie  Spirit  and  the  flesh.  The 
w^^apww  m)ijc»)i  w>^  T,^  W  «!*?>d  iji  ike  o,M*flf«  with  the  flesh  are 
***^^*^  |r«"^^H  pwi.'A  the  W.Nri  ^C*  vt.vv  :"^ii  a:.d  prayer.    Any 
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one  ^ho  thinks  that  a  Christian  is  ever  perfect  here,  makes  a 
great  mistake.  The  new  man  has  the  advantage  over  the  old 
in  that  sin  does  not  retain  the  dominion  over  him.  He  who  is 
imperfect  is  still  pleasing  to  God^  for  God  bears  with  him  in  his 
weakness  for  Christ's  sake. 

THB   LAST  THINGS. 

Baptism  also  points  at  the  resarrection,  for,  as  divers  come 
out  of  the  sea,  so  shall  we  arise.  When  the  soul  has  departed 
from  the  body,  it  remains  with  Christ  until  the  last  day.  On 
that  day  the  trumpets  of  the  angels  shall  wake  the  dead,  who 
shall  arise  to  receive  a  righteous  reward  according  to  their 
works.  The  Lord  shall  consign  His  enemies  to  the  eternal  fire. 
For  His  people  the  good  God  has  prepared  happiness  without 
any  sorrow,  for  soul  and  body.  The  body,  which  has  wasted 
away,  shall  be  brought  up,  even  as  the  grain  which  has  decayed 
reappears  in  the  ears.  In  the  next  life  it  shall  not  be  with  the 
body  as  it  was  here,  for  it  shall  be  immortal,  full  of  power^ 
heavenly  and  glorious. 

THE  FUTURB  LIFE. 

In  the  next  life  men  shall  not  marry,  nor  eat  nor  drink,  for 
they  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God.  The  sun  nor  the  moon 
shall  shine,  for  God  shall  be  their  eternal  light.  The  joy  which 
awaits  God's  people  cannot  be  explained,  for  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man. 

The  '^Instruction"  closes  with  the  injunction  :  ''See  to  it 
that  you  live  a  life  consistent  with  your  baptism."  The  answer 
is  an  affirmation  in  a  form  the  remembrance  of  which  in  after 
life  by  the  one  who  made  it  in  his  youth,  must  have  tended  to 
the  awakening  of  serious  thoughts  upon  the  awful  consequences 
following  upon  a  failure  to  keep  so  solemn  a  promise, — ''  So 
help  me  He  who  has  commanded  me  to  do  this." 

A  far  more  elaborate  work  than  the  "  Instruction  "  was 
''Evidences  of  the  True  Religion,"  composed  in  1620  in  the 
prison  at  Louvestein.     It  was  avowedly  written  for  the  benefit 
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of  sailors,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  their  long  voyages  might  gather 
from  it  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. That  the  contents  of  the  volume  might  the  better  be 
retained  in  the  memory,  they  were  presented  in  rhyme.  The 
work  was  received  with  universal  favor,  for  the  reason  that  it- 
treated  of  the  fundamental  truths  in  which  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  were  agreed ;  that  its  style  was  charac- 
terized by  great  clearness  and  simplicity;  and  that  all  allusions 
to  the  sharp  controversies  of  the  times  were  carefully  avoided. 
Several  translations  were  made  of  it.  Grotius  himself  rendered 
it,  in  1627,  into  Latin  prose,  and  enriched  it  by  the  addition  of 
several  learned  notes.  This  work  he  did  at  the  request  of  Hi- 
eronymus  Bignon,  a  counsellor  of  the  French  king.  From 
this  Latin  version  French  and  English  translations  were  made ; 
the  former  by  Curcelaeus.  A  clerical  member  of  the  English 
embassy  in  France  put  it  into  Greek,  and  two  German  transla- 
tiqns  appeared  from  the  hands,  respectively,  of  Martinus  Opi- 
tius  and  Christophorus  Colerus.  It  was  also  set  over  into  the 
Persian  language,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  reach  some  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  The  original  Dutch  work  came  to  a 
third  edition  already  in  1683.  Subsequently^  a  Dutch  prose 
version  was  prepared  by  J.  Oudaan. 

These  attempts  to  place  the  '^  Evidences  "  before  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  readers,  while  intimating  the  appreciation 
in  which  they  are  held  must  possibly  justify  the  extravagant 
language  which  Kaspar  Brandt  employed  in  regard  to  them. 
"  The  phoenix  of  his  time,"  he  says,  "  for  whom  the  world  was  too 
small,  could  not  be  immured  within  the  walls  of  Louvestein. 
His  spirit  pierced  through  the  stone  walls.  That  subtle  intel- 
lect caused  its  voice  to  be  heard  throughout  the  earth.  That 
valorous  hero  in  the  arena  of  letters  pressed  on  through  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  paper  in  order  to  serve  his  country,  which  was 
too  ungrateful  to  acknowledge  his  services  and  too  blind  to  per- 
ceive them.  His  divine  intellect  poured  out  upon  these  pages  a 
stream  of  golden  lessons^  so  that  all  who  love  learning  migh 
gather  literary  treasures.     The  soul,  full  of  courage  and  zeal. 
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escaped  from  the  prison  and  passod  beyond  the  cerulean  arches, 
so  that,  with  eyes  undimmed  by  dungeon-damp,  it  might  see 
God  clothed  in  light  unapproachable.  His  vision  having  been 
clarified  he  applied  himself  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  for  the 
King  of  kings.  Like  a  second  Ghrysostom  he  sought  to  dis- 
close the  wonders  contained  in  the  sacred  pages,  the  glories  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  0  small  volume  written  by  a  very  great 
man,  thou  hadst  thy  birth  within  a  contracted  space !  0  jewel 
of  a  book,  the  chosen  of  thousands,  in  thee  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  exhibited  as  to  the  eyes  of  all  nations !  In 
thee  is  the  power  of  the  beneficent  Pentecostal  fire.  Thou 
suppliest  material  to  learned  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
flood  of  wisdom  rushes  through  thy  leaves  ;  a  wisdom  to  which 
all  the  foolishness  of  Athens  must  yield,  and  which  is  as  a 
brighter  sun  by  which  all  heathendom  may  be  gilded.  Before 
thee  the  slanderous  tongue  of  Celsus  is  struck  dumb.  By  thee 
Porphyry  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  idols.  Prince  Julian 
who,  in  his  pride,  spat  in  the  face  of  his  Lord,  raised  from  the 
abyss,  willingly  bows  before  the  dear  cross,  more  worthy  than 
imperial  thrones,  as  he  reads  this  noble  work.  How  could  he 
with  such  a  book  have  justified  his  infidelity?  This  daylight 
is  too  strong  for  the  Stygian  night.  The  crescent  of  Mecca  is 
obscured.  The  law  of  blood,  whicH  is  spread  by  means  of  the 
sword  and  the  torch,  loses  its  prestige.  The  fierce  lion  yields 
to  the  sacrificial  lamb.  0  seed  of  Abraham,  extinguish  the 
lamp  of  your  temple,  for  the  sun  breaks  through  the  fog  of  your 
traditions  and  shows  you  King  Messiah  whom  you  expect !  O 
golden  book,  worthy  of  being  read  by  every  one  !  0  jewel  of 
the  church !  0  precious  token  of  literary  genius !  0  silver- 
mine  which  cannot  be  praised  too  much !  0  example  of  the 
keenest  intellect,  thou  hast  been  translated  into  seven  languages 
because  of  thy  value !  Thou  art  the  most  beautiful  thing  seen 
by  Christendom.  In  the  fair  language  of  the  Netherlands  thou 
shinest  with  a  special  glory.  Let  Grotius  be  imperishable. 
The  splendor  of  his  name  outlasts  all  envy  and  survives  even 
the  walls  of  Louvestein  Castle.'^ 
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The  w>rk  b  dlriiel  into  u  b>oki.  We  propose  to  gire  the 
tabjen?  treitel  ia  each,  to^?:h»r  «i:h  saUrueU  •:a^e3l3lts  of 
the  mode  in  which  each  ij  disposel  of.  The  aathor*«  thoajhts 
upon  those  topics  which,  frooi  a  eoatrorersial  or  a  poleiaieil 
poiot  of  Tiew,  continae  to  ealiit  a  special  atteatijo,  will  be  pre- 
sented io  deuiL 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  existeaee,  the  anitj  and  the  per- 
fectness  of  the  Go<lbead.  I:  replies  to  the  objection  raised 
against  the  holiness  of  G>i  oa  ths  groaai  of  the  exbtease  of 
CTiL  The  opinion,  hell  br  sotn?,  tha:  there  are  two  mntaallj 
independent  principles  of  g)3l  and  evil  is  refatel.  The  gov- 
ernment  of  Goi  orer  the  w^rlJ  in  respect  to  generals  and 
partiealars,  is  proren  bj  the  chia^es  to  which  e&rthlj  gorern- 
ments  are  snbject,  as  re^oriel  ia  historr;  bj  the  miracalons 
works  done  b;  G^d  at  diSTereat  tim^s ;  bj  the  witness  which  the 
immortalitj  of  the  religion  rerealdl  t3  ths  Jjvs  bsars  to  its 
trnthfulness ;  b;  the  antiqaity  anl  tra^t-wjrthiaess  of  the 
Mosaic  records,  and  by  the  prophecies  allressel  to  GoTs  cove* 
nant  people.  Finally,  objescioas  drawn  fron  the  cessation  of 
miracles  the  prevalence  of  sin  aai  the  tribulations  of  the 
righteons  are  answered. 

In  regard  to  the  caviler's  inqairj  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil, — if  Gjd  is  infinitely  good  whence  coai3s  it  ? — Grotias  asks : 
What  do  yon  understand  by  evil?  Is  it  thit  which  is  unpleas- 
ant? Bitter  herbs  have  no  agreeable  taste,  yet  tincture  of 
rhubarb  restores  health  to  the  holy.  Parental  discipline, 
judicial  punishment,  cannot  be  called  evil.  Bat  if  by  evil  you 
mean  that  which  is  done  improperly  and  contrary  to  law, — 
well,  the  power  thereto  indeed  comes  from  GjI,  for  when  He 
created  us  He  bestowed  upon  us  the  free  power  of  choice  to  live 
in  this  wise  or  otherwise.  But  he  who  ch9ose3  the  evil  is  him- 
self the  cause  of  it,  since  he  emplojs  unto  evil  that  wh:ch  he 
should  have  employed  unto  gool.  Carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two,  for,  between  Gji  anl  evil  is  human  liberty. 

That  the  exercise  of  authority  among  men  and  the  changes 
that  occur  in  earthly  governments  testify  to  a  universal  divine 
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mle,  Grotius  shows  in  this  manner :  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  and  these  adults,  have  respect  to  a  child  twelve  years  of 
age.  Though  only  a  few  persons  who  are  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  possessions  of  others,  are 
required  to  overcome  the  magistrates,  yet,  from  fear  of  them 
they  refrain  from  robbery.  For  a  period  of  1800  years  the 
Assyrian  Kingdom  stood;  so  also  the  Egyptian  and  the  Gallic. 
What  of  Venice  ?  When  it  pleases  God  to  overthrow  a  throne 
nothing  can  prevent  Him.  Cyrus,  the  nurseling  of  a  dog,  over- 
threw the  Modes.  The  Macedonian  hero  fought  his  way  from 
Greece  to  the  Ganges.  Look  at  Cssar.  He  came,  he  saw,  he 
conquered.  Neither  German  campaigns;  nor  the  cunning  of 
Pompey ;  nor  the  mutiny  of  his  own  people ;  nor  thirst  and 
hunger ;  nor  the  violence  of  Pharnaces,  King  of  Pontus ;  nor 
the  opposition  of  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania ;  nor  the  wiles  of  the 
Egyptians  could  avail  to  impede  his  course.  Rome  was  forced 
to  bend  to  his  yoke.  Even  Cato  could  retain  his  freedom  from 
that  yoke  only  by  killing  himself.  How  is  it  that  the  firm- 
ament, the  floods,  men,  bow  to  one  man  even  deeper  than  he 
desires.  Say  what  you  will, — it  is  not  by  chance  that  a  throw 
of  the  dice  results  in  double  sixes. 

To  the  argument  that,  if  the  performance  of  miracles  in  past 
times  proved  a  particular  Providence,  the  cessation  of  such 
wonderworks  at  present  shows  that  the  latter  exists  no  longer y 
Grotius  replies :  Let  no  one  imagine  that,  When  heat  constantly 
follows  coldy  the  night  succeeds  the  day,  and  for  so  long  a  time 
affairs  pursue  their  ordinary  path,  the  all-seeing  Eye  of  the 
Lord  of  the  world  ceases  to  watch.  The  captain  of  a  ship  does 
not  alter  his  course  without  a  good  reason.  A  King  does  not 
depart,  except  on  special  grounds,  from  a  law  which  he  enacted 
only  upon  mature  deliberation.  Why  should  God  lightly 
change  the  order  of  things  which  testifies  to  His  wisdom?  Ha 
has  shown  in  the  past  by  many  wonderworks,  that  He  has  the 
power  to  change  the  order  of  things  and  that  He  keeps  his  Eye 
fixed  upon  all  human  activity.    Now  what  He  did  from  wise 

parposea  in  the  past.  He  refrains  from  doing  in  the  present  from 
7 
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vise  pui'potes  also ;  noee  Hit  imderftaDdmg  does  Aot  &n  Him 
BOW  ftoj  more  thas  it  did  tben,  sor  is  His  pover  sbortcned. 

The  seoond  hook  is  apologecie  of  the  Cfaristimii  religion.  The 
fife  of  Christ ;  the  loincleB  vfaSdi  He  performed,  not  through 
so  lohereDt  natural  streogth,  dot  bj  means  of  diabolical  arts, 
bat  in  the  exertion  of  a  dirine  power*  and  on  aeoonnt  of  whidi 
aU  good  people  worship  Him ;  His  death  and  the  credibilitj  of 
the  testimonj  to  His  resarrection, — serve  to  show  the  genuine^ 
ness  of  this  religion.  They  who  saj  that  the  resnrrection  is  an 
impossibility  are  dislodged  from  their  position.  The  resarree- 
tion  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  oonfirmation  of  the  reritj  of  His  doe- 
trine.  Fonr  arguments  are  presented  in  support  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  religion  over  all  others.  These  are, — 
the  excellence  of  the  reward  which  it  holds  np ;  the  holiness  of 
its  precepts;  the  exalted  character  of  its  Teacher;  and  the 
sorprising  rapidity  of  its  spread  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  its  first  heralds  and  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  it. 
The  inability  to  explain  how  oar  decayed  frames  can  be  re- 
stored and  recognized,  does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the 
first  argument;  nor  does  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  debate 
among  its  professors,  brought  against  the  fourth  argument,  in- 
dicate the  instability  of  the  religion  of  Christ 

In  reference  to  the  denial  of  the  trust-worthiness  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  Grotius  says :  If  any  one  should  say  that  the 
testimony  of  a  thousand  people  does  not  avail  in  respect  to 
things  which  cannot  occur,  let  him  consider  that  he  should  dis- 
tinguish between  things  which  are  utterly  impossible,  as  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  report  should  be  both  true  and  false ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  which  are  beyond  human  comprehension. 
That  it  is  impossible  that  one  be  dead  and  alive  at  the  same 
time,  no  person  will  deny,  but,  that  God  from  whom  life  was 
derived  at  first,  cannot  restore  it  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
taken ;  or,  that  the  restoration  to  life  is  an  evidence  of  its  never 
really  having  been  destroyed,  no  one  in  his  senses  can  maintain. 
If  the  restoration  of  life  to  the  dead  were  impossible,  Plato 
would  not  have  mentioned  the  case  of  Er,  in  his  tenth  book  of 
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The  Repnblic ;  nor  would  Heraclides  have  spoken  of  a  woman 
who  was  brought  back  to  life  seven  days  after  her  decease ;  nor 
would  Herodotus  have  believed  the  restoration  of  ArlsteuSi  nor 
Plutarch  that  of  Chseroneus. 

With  those  who  hold  to  the  impossibility  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  author  of  the  '*  Evidences  "  argues  thus :  Unbe- 
lief makes  a  great  tumult  about  the  impossibility  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  after  a  long  time.     I  admit  that  it  is 
incomprehensible.     It  is  not  impossible.     Experience  teaches 
us  that  in  the  world  nothing  is  lost.     The  forms  of  things 
change.     Underneath  the  form  is  the  substance  which,  assuming 
different  shapes,  continues  to  exist.     Suppose  a  body  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     In  the  case  of  wood  there  are  smoke,  ashes 
and  steam.     Suppose  a  body  be  decomposed  in  the  sea,  or  in 
the  grave,  or  be  eaten  by  whales,  lions,  or  birds  of  prey.     Sup- 
pose that  in  the  course  of  time  the  external  form  of  it  utterly 
disappears,  nevertheless  the  substance  remains.     Should  not  He 
who  sees  everything  and  forgets  nothing,  know  where  every 
particle  is  ?    Has  He  not  the  power  to  force  the  atmosphere, 
the  earth,  the  fire,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  restore,  after  a 
variety  of  changes,  the  man  whom  He  created  and  whom  He  only 
gave  in  trust  to  them ;  even  as  the  Alchymist  by  his  skill  causes 
quicksilver  to  bring  lost  substances  back  to  their  original  con- 
dition ?     See  how  the  seed,  cast  in  the  soil,  comes  back  in  the 
harvest  after  its  own  kind.     You  cannot  tell  by  the  appearance 
of  an  egg  that  it  comes  from  a  hen,  nevertheless  it  does  come  from  a 
hen,  and  a  hen  comes  from  it.    Why  should  not  He  who  made  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  once  moVe  restore  the  rejected  and  the  scat- 
tered particles  ?    But  now,  says  one,  look  at  the  cannibal  who  has 
made  a  meal  of  a  human  being ;  there  are  fishes  which  devour 
people,  and  these  identical  fishes  appear  on  the  tables  of  other 
people ;  now  how  can  it  be  that  one  and  the  same  particle  should 
be  incorporated  with  you  and  me  ?   If  should  be  considered  of  that 
which  enters  the  stomach  but  little  is  assimilated  with  the  body. 
A  great  deal  passes  off  by  different  channels.     Much  goes  into 
the  outer  air  by  means  of  perspiration,  expiration,  rejected  nails 
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and  hair.  Now  since  God  has  not  designed  that  man  shonid 
subsist  upon  human  flesh,  it  may  be  that  the  particles  of  a 
human  body,  taken  into  another  body,  are  expelled  from  it  as 
completely  as  medicines  or  poisons  are. 

The  third  book  relates  to  Biblical  criticism,  especially  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  is  shown.  The  books  contained  in  them  are  of  two 
kinds :  first,  those  in  regard  to  whose  authors  there  were  some 
doubts — which  doubts,  however,  as  the  result  of  careful  investi- 
gation, quickly  disappeared — ;  secondly,  those  which  were  free 
from  such  uncertainties.  Every  book  of  the  New  Testament 
was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears.  These  writers 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  they  recorded;  they 
scorned  lying ;  they  performed  miracles ;  the  predictions  con- 
tained in  these  books  were  fulfilled.  God  exercised  a  pre- 
serving care  over  these  books,  so  that  the  canonical  Scriptures 
were  kept  free  from  errors.  The  very  assaults  that  were  made 
upon  these  books  serve  to  increase  the  belief  in  their  trust- 
worthiness. 

To  the  objections  that  some  of  these  books  are  properly  re- 
jected ;  that  others  contain  impossible  things ;  and  that  others 
still  are  full  of  contradictory  matter,  Grotius  answers:  If  any 
one  say  that  impossible  things  are  found  in  these  books,  let  him 
consider  that  it  has  already  been  shown  that  God  can  raise  up 
the  dead  when  it  pleases  Him,  and  that  the  power  of  God  is  not 
limited  in  its  exercise  to  the  capabilities  of  things  inherent  in 
themselves.  If  it  be  said,  moreover,  that  things  are  mentioned 
which  are  inconsistent  with  reason,  I  deny  this  on  the  ground 
that  in  that  case  it  would  be  incomprehensible  how  so  many  in- 
telligent creatures  should  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  directed 
by  the  Scriptures.  Besides,  what  basis  for  this  objection,  when 
it  has  already  been  shown  to  be  in  full  accord  with  reason  that 
there  is  a  God ;  that  He  must  be  one,  perfect,  infinite,  wise, 
eternal,  powerful,  good ;  that  He  made  all  existing  things ; 
that  He  continues  to  exercise  a  preserving  care  over  them ; 
that  He  can  reward  us  as  to  our  souls  and  bodies  ;  that  we  are 
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ander  compulsion  to  keep  His  commands ;  that  we  must  live 
soberly  and  love  our  neighbors.  All  this  is  plainly  taught  in 
the  books  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  penetrate  under  the 
guidance  of  reason  alone  into  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being* 
is  very  dangerous.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
things  which  one  protests  against,  another  praises.  There  is  a 
constant  conflict  between  conjectures.  As  they  stand  in  slip- 
pery paths,  even  the  wisest  men  vary  in  their  opinions  when 
they  undertake  to  investigate  the  nature  of  their  own  souls. 
How  much  more  then  is  this  to  be  expected  when  the  subject  of 
study  is  the  Being  of  God.  Whoever  begins  to  conjecture  about 
the  secret  counsels  of  a  great  earthly  king  only  arrives  at  self- 
deception.  How  then  could  wo  find  out  Him  whose  wisdom  is 
unfathomable  ?  Plato,  therefore,  justly  observes  that  we  cannot  ^ 
know  more  about  these  matters  than  has  been  revealed  to  us. 
Now,  of  God's  revelation  we  could  not  have  had  a  clearer  per- 
ception given  us  than  that  which  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  time 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  God 
ever  declared  to  man  anything  about  His  being  that  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  or  that  in  later 
times  He  imposed  upon  mankind  a  different  code  of  laws.  The 
ancient  precepts  do  not  make  the  Christian  dispensation  of  no 
effect  Things  indifferent,  devoid  of  the  moral  qualities  of  good 
and  evil,  may  be  easily  imposed  at  one  time  and  abolished 
at  another.  God  might  at  one  time  overlook  a  defect,  and  at 
another  time  sharply  enjoin  the  avoidance  of  it.  Now  in  such 
a  case  judicial  codes  teach  us  that  the  old  law  must  yield  to  the 
newer  enactments. 

If  any  one  say  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  often  con- 
tradict one  another,  I  answer  that  in  these  seeming  con  traditions 
themselves  there  is  additional  proof  to  their  genuineness. 
Never  were  any  persons  more  in  agreement  than  the  teachers 
of  the  cross.  Neither  the  disciples  of  Shammai,  nor  those  of 
Hilleli  were  in  such  close  harmony.  One  follower  of  Hippo* 
orates  differed  from  another.  Xenophon  steps  aside  from  the 
teachings  of  Plato.     Ghrysippus  is  in  conflict  with  Cleanthes. 
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The  teachers  of  Roman  jurisprudence  go  apart  from  one  an- 
other, nipianus  does  not  agree  with  himself.  Aristotle  main* 
tains  in  one  place  what  he  protests  against  in  another.  But  our 
authors,  in  all  points  relating  to  faith  and  practice,  are  agreed* 
In  respect  to  Christ's  life,  death  and  resurrection  they  give^  in 
the  main,  one  narrative.  Now,  as  to  diversities  in  reference  t^ 
place  where,  time  when,  and  manner  how,  it  might  easily  be 
that  events,  in  which  ^here  was  a  circumstantial  similarity^ 
happened  twice;  or  that  a  person  and  a  place  had  two  distinct 
names ;  and  the  like,  so  that  one  who  knew  everything  about  a 
given  case,  could  easily  furnish  the  explanation  of  a  discrepancy. 
These  discrepancies  rather  indicate  that  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy to  produce  a  harmonious  narrative.  If  deception  had 
been  intended,  there  would  have  been  collusion,  so  that  there 
would  have  been  no  possibility  of  variation.  If  such  a  rigid  rule 
as  it  is  designed  to  apply  to  the  Scripture,  is  to  be  applied  to 
all  books,  then  not  a  single  book  would  be  deemed  worthy  of 
confidence,  for  in  every  book  there  are  minor  discrepancies  in 
respect  to  localities  and  places  ;  yet,  we  accept  Dionysius  Hali* 
carnassus,  Polibius,  and  Titus  Livius. 

The  second  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of 
Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Mahometanism.  In  the  fourth  book  it 
is  shown  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  worship  of  the 
dead ;  nor  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  fire,  earth,  air,  water  and 
the  like ;  nor  of  animals.  Pagan  worship  declined  with  the 
decay  of  the  nations  that  were  addicted  to  it.  Some  of  the 
principal  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  have  their  con- 
currence in  the  utterances  of  the  wisest  heathen.  Much  of  that 
which  is  found  in  the  Pagan  writings  is  as  hard  to  be  believed 
as  the  most  difficult  things  for  which  the  Christian  religion 
claims  our  faith. 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  that  the  heathen  performed 
miracles  and  that  they  had  their  oracles,  Grotius  says :  If  any 
boast  of  the  wonderful  works  done  by  heathen  gods,  we  reply 
that  we  could  mention  many  learned  men  in  great  renown 
among  the  heathen  who  declare  that  these  reports  are  false. 
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Maeh,  too,  that  has  been  done  was  transacted  in  dirk  caverns, 
or  in  the  night,  or  in  the  presence  of  only  a  few  persons  whom 
the  priestOi  bringing  their  trickery  to  the  aid  of  their  avarice, 
deceived.  Sometimes  these  wonderful  things  were  done  by  men 
who  had  mach  knowledge  of  the  natarat  properties  of  objects, 
and  the  ignorant  common  people  beheld  only  the  mere  results ; 
as  for  example,  if  one  were  to  show  a  magnet  attracting  iron, 
bow  astonished  they  would  be  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its 
properties.  Thus  Simon  Magus  and  Apollonius  Tyanas  ac- 
quired a  very  great  reputation.  Besides,  evil  spirits  who  have 
far  more  knowledge  than  any  human  being,  could  easily  lend 
their  aid  to  the  sorcerers ;  and  finally,  God  might  easily  permit 
men,  as  a  punishment  for  their  apostacy,  blindly  to  fall  into  the 
deception  of  devils,  or  He  might  do  some  wonder-works  among 
the  heathen,  so  that,  in  the  general  darkness  these  luminous 
sparks  might  testify  to  His  omnipotence. 

The  fifth  book  deals  with  Judaism.  The  descendants  of 
Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh  are  urged  to  receive  the  mira- 
eles  of  Christ  as  a  sufficient  witness  to  Him.  These  were  not 
wrought  by  magic.  The  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  power 
by  which  Christ  performed  them,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Hd  in- 
sisted upon  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  If  any  say  that 
the  law  of  Christ  and  that  of  Moses  do  not  agree,  he  is  told  that 
the  former  is  superior.  Christ  kept  the  Mosaic  law,  fulfilling 
all  righteousness.  Still,  He  was  pleased  to  abolish  those  pre- 
cepts which  in  themselves  were  not  possessed  of  any  inherent 
virtue.  The  sacrifices  were  no  longer  required  when  the  de- 
sign of  their  appointment  had  been  reached.  Distinctions  be- 
tween days  and  between  different  kinds  of  food  disappeared. 
Circumcision,  as  an  initiatory  rite,  was  no  longer  enjoined. 
The  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  dispensation  often  practiced 
the  greatest  forbearance  and  charity  towards  the  Jews.  The 
latter  still  look  for  a  Messiah.  But  He  has  already  oome.  The 
predictions  concerning  Him,  that  received  their  fulfillment, 
prove  that  He  is  the  Anointed.  It  is  not,  as  some  say,  that  the 
sins  of  the  Jews  have  deferred  the  Messiah's  coming,  but^  that 
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their  present  wretched  condition  shows  that  they  are  punished 
for  rejecting  the  Messiah  when  He  had  come.  After  consider- 
ing the  objections  that  some  of  the  predictions  concerning  Christ 
have  not  been  fulfilled  ;  that  Christ's  state  in  the  world  was  one 
of  humiliation ;  that  they  who  slew  Him  were  impelled  to  the 
deed  by  piety ;  that  Christians  worship  three  Oods  instead  of 
one ;  and  that,  in  worshipping  Christ  they  are  guilty  of  idolatry, 
the  author  utters  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  brethren  of  Israel  that 
the  veil  may  be  taken  from  their  hearts. 

The  position  taken  by  some  Jewish  opponents  that  Christ  per- 
formed his  miracles  by  means  of  magic,  is  thus  shown  to  be  un- 
tenable :  You  claim  that  Christ  did  His  wonder-works  by  means 
of  magic  which  He  learned  in  Egypt.  The  Kingdom  of  Satan 
is  overthrown,  not  confirmed,  wherever  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
aro  accepted.  Besides,  while  Christ  was  still  an  infant,  He  left 
Egypt.  The  fact  is  that  the  precepts  of  Moses  and  of  Christ 
both  denounce  magic.  Further,  if  Christ  healed  the  blind  and 
the  lame  by  means  of  magic,  would  not  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  hotly  pursued  every  kind  of  novelty,  have  sought  to  ac- 
quire the  same  power?  You  acknowledge  that  the  Sanhedrin 
certainly  could  recognize  magic  when  it  existed.  If,  then, 
Christ  practiced  it,  would  not  the  Sanhedrin  have  charged  Him 
with  this  in  order  to  bring  Him  into  disgrace  ? 

In  the  sixth  book,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  rise  of 
Mahometanism,  Grotius  proceeds  in  a  number  of  arguments 
against  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  These  arguments 
are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  contrasts  drawn  between  the  person 
of  Christ  and  that  of  Mahomet;  the  miracles  performed  by  each ; 
the  precepts  enjoined  by  each  ;  the  first  converts  gathered  by 
each  ;  and  the  agencies  employed  for  the  spread  of  the  doctrines 
of  each.  Grotius  closes  the  volume  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
Christians  of  his  native  land  to  be  faithful  in  their  obedience, 
and  to  be  earnest  and  devoted  in  their  religion  and  their  patri- 
otism. 

After  the  captivity  of  a  year  and  a  half  at  Lonvestein, 
Grotius  unexpectedly  regained  his  liberty  through  the  cunning 
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of  his  wife.  Oa  March  22,  1621,  a  heavy  chest  was  carried 
out  of  the  fortress  and  placed  on  board  of  a  vessel  lying  in  the 
stream  whose  waters  washed  the  foundation  walls  of  the  prison. 
They  who  bore  the  box  and  complained  of  its  weight,  thought 
that  the  imprisoned  scholar  had  finished  an  unusually  large 
number  of  books.  They  were  carrying  the  scholar  himself. 
The  vessel  reached  Gornichem  whither  it  was  bound.  The 
chest  was  taken  to  the  house  of  David  Daatzelaar  who  was  in 
the  secret.  Thence  Grotius,  dressed  like  a  mason,  fled  to 
France  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  and  had  a 
pension  assigned  him  for  his  comfortable  support.  After  a 
variety  of  fortunes  the  relation  of  which  does  not  lie  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  he  died  in  1645.  Though  not  so  much  by 
means  of  the  two  works  that  have  been  reviewed,  as  by  means 
of  other  contributions  from  his  pen,  De  Groot  still  continues  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  dogmatic  theology  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture. 


IV. 


OTTERBEIN  AND  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

BY   REV.   J.   H.   DUBBS,    D.D. 

The  Reverend  William  Otterbein,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  has  been  generally  claimed  as  the  foandor 
of  the  religious  denomination  known  as  the  ^'  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.'*  In  support  of  this  claim  statements  have  been 
made  which  reflect  seriously  on  the  history  and  character  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  confidently 
asserted  that,  in  consequence  of  his  extraordinary  piety,  Otter- 
bein  was  grievously  persecuted  and  driven  into  schism.*  While 
we  do  not  deny  his  active  participation  in  a  religious  movement! 
originally  confined  to  the  Reformed  Church,  but  subsequently 
extending  beyond  its  limits,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  separate  religious  denomination,  we  think  it  can 
be  shown  that  Otterbein  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Coetus  (or  Synod) ;  that  he  possessed  the  confidence  of 
his  brethren  ;  and  that  he  never  proposed  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  church  of  his  fathers.  This  subject  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  but  the  recent  discovery  of  important 
documents  renders  it  worthy  of  renewed  attentidYi. 

William  Otterbein  was  born  June  3d,  1726,  at  Dillenburg, 

in  Nassau,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  Latin  school.    In 

baptism  he  was  named  '^  Philip  William/'  but  for  some  unknown 

reason  he  dropped  the  first  of  these  names  in  later  life.     His 

father  and  grandfather  were  Reformed  ministers,  and  five  of 

his  brothers  also  assumed  the  sacred  office.     Concerning  his 

*  See  Hanbjy  in  Bupp's  "  Hlat  of  Bel.  Denominatioiu^"  d  aL 
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early  youth  we  have  little  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
enjoyed  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  Christian  home.  In  1742 
we  find  him  studying  at  Herborn,  an  institution  which  was  then 
attended  by  many  students  of  theology.  In  1748  he  was 
recognized  as  a  Candidate  of  Theology,  at  Dillenburg,  and  was 
in  the  same  year  a  teacher  at  Herborn.  One  year  later  he  was 
ordained,  and  became  vicar  of  the  church  at  Ockersdorf. 

When  Schlatter  visited  Europe,  Otterbein  was  but  twenty- 
six  years  old ;  but  he  was  full  of  missionary  enthusiasm,  and 
joined  the  band  of  six  young  ministers  who  heeded  the  call  to 
labor  in  America.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
in  17529  ^^  ^^^  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  of  Lan- 
caster^ which  was  then,  next  to  Philadelphia,  the  most  impor- 
tant Reformed  congregation  in  Pennsylvania.  His  immediate 
predecessors,  Yock  and  Schnorr,  appear  to  have  been  unworthy 
men,  who  had  left  the  congregation  rent  and  distracted.  Neither 
of  them  had  brought  testimonials  from  Germany,  and  the  latter 
aeems  to  have  been  an  unordained  pretender;  but  the  lack  of 
ministers  was  so  great  that  people  were  easily  deceived,  and 
were  only  too  ready  to  take  their  own  way  without  consulting 
coetus.  Some  of  the  best  members  had  therefore  withdrawn 
from  the  congregation,  while  others  had  become  so  demoralized 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  proper  ecclesiastical 
discipline.* 

In  assuming  the  charge  of  such  a  congregation,  Otierbein 
undertook  a  difficult  task ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
successful,  though  he  evidently  met  with  occasional  discourage- 
ments. During  his  ministry  a  church  was  erected  which  re- 
mained standing  until  1853.  Dr.  Harbaugh  gives  him  the 
credit  of  imparting  to  the  congregation  '^  consolidation,  firm- 
nesSy  and  character,"  and  in  the  minutes  of  coetus  for  1757  he 
is  called  '^a  most  excellent  pastor.'' 

In  the  latter  year  he  expressed  a  wish  to  resign,  complaining 
especially  of  a  lack  of  discipline  in  the  congregation  ;  but  the 
coetus  declined  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation.  The  people 
*  See  Letter  of  Bev.  J.  B.  Bieger,  in  Saar's  Paper.  1751. 
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were  also  unwilling  to  give  him  up,  and  personallj  signed  a 
document,  which  is  still  extant,  in  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  submit  to  proper  discipline  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  resignation  and 
continued  his  pastoral  labors. 

Besides  preaching  regularly  in  Lancaster  and  New  Provi. 
dence,  Otterbein  was,  in  1755,  appointed  a  member  of  two 
committees  of  supply,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
preach  in  Reading  and  in  Gonewago  (now  Christ  church,  Adams 
county),  as  long  as  these  churches  remained  vacant.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  directed  to  supply  the  charge,  in  York 
county,  made  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Rev.  Jacob  Lischy. 
It  was  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  that  he  engaged  in 
the  '^  itinerant  labors  '*  to  which  he  referred  in  his  old  age  as 
having  been  undertaken  while  he  was  pastor  in  Lancaster ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  this  was  done  at  the  direction 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  In  1757  he  was  elected 
President  of  Coetus. 

One  year  later,  in  1758,  Otterbein  left  Lancaster,  it  would 
seem,  rather  abruptly.  He  had  intended  to  visit  his  friends  in 
£urope,  but  was  prevented,  it  is  said,  by  a  war  which  was  then 
raging.  Steiner,  however,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  received 
from  Otterbein — reproving  him  fur  irregularly  accepting  a  call 
from  Philadelphia — says  rather  sharply  :  ''  If  I  were  to  make 
myself  a  judge  of  your  conduct  I  would  say  :  'Your  departure 
from  Lancaster,  and  your  delay  in  making  your  proposed  jour- 
ney to  the  Fatherland  do  not  please  me.'  .  .  .  But  as  I  do  not 
know  your  private  motives,  I  cannot  presume  to  judge."  ♦ 

From  1758  to  1760,  Otterbein  was  pastor  at  Tulpehocken. 

During  this  period  he  received  the  usual  Holland  stipend,  the 
first  year  £30,  and  the  second  £37   10«.     He  is  said,  in  the 

minutes  of  coetus,  to  have  labored  '^  with  a  blessing."  In  1759 
he  declined  a  call  to  Frederick,  Maryland,  partly  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Tulpehocken,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  still  expected  to  visit  his  friends  in  Germany.     Early 

«  Mayer  MSS.,  L,  114. 
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in  1760  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  coetus  to  the  Synod  of 
Holland,  in  which  the  following  passage  appears :  ^'  We  an- 
nounce with  pleasure  that  Domine  Otterbein  has  determined  to 
remain  longer  with  us.  .  He  still  labors  with  great  energy  and 
success  in  Tulpehooken.  Occasionally  he  makes  a  journey  to 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  in  order  to  keep  together  the 
sheep  who  were  left  without  a  shepherd  by  Domine  Steiner, 
and  to  feed  them  with  the  word  of  God." 

The  call  from  Frederick  was  renewed  later  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  coetus  then  declared  it  advisable  that  he  should  accept 
it  ^*  on  account  of  the  isolated  position  of  that  church." 

In  obedience  to  this  judgment  Otterbein  removed  to  Frede- 
rick, where  he  remained  five  years.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
church  prospered  under  his  care.  A  church  and  parsonage  were 
erected,  which  in  their  day  were  regarded  as  buildings  of  a  very 
superior  order.  There  are  traditions  of  conflicts,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  sustained  by  reliable  evidence.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  in  erecting  a  church  and  a  parsonage  within  five 
years,  he  encountered  some  opposition;  but  the  fact  that  in 
1761  he  declined  an  urgent  call  from  the  church  of  Reading 
indicates  that  he  was  at  that  time  satisfied  with  his  charge.  In 
1763  he  received  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia and  was  requested  by  coetus  to  become  its  pastor.  This 
call  he  retained  for  a  long  time,  and  was  evidently  inclined  to 
accept  it,  but  there  was  some  opposition  to  his  coming  '^because 
his  voice  was  weak."*  When  he  finally  declined.  Dr.  Weyberg 
was  chosen  pastor. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1762,  Mr.  Otterbein  was  married  in 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Susan  Le  Roy.     She  was  probably  a 

daughter,  or  grand-daughter,  of  Jean  Jacques  Le  Roy,  an  Indian 

trader  who  was  killed  by  the  savages  at  Mahoning  in  1755,  and 

whose  family  subsequently  resided  in  Lancaster.f     The  fact 

that   Otterbein  had  at  this  time  reached  the   mature  age  of 

thirty-six  lends  color  to  the  rather  coarse  state  ment  contained 

•  Biajer  MSS. 

t  Bupp's  ''  Hiatorj  of  Lancaster  Coantj/'  p.  354. 
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in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  church  at   Am  well,  New  Jersey,  to 

the  Synods  of  Holland,  in  the  same  year,  that  ^^  Domine  Otter^^ 

bein  has  entered  the  state  of  matrimony  in  deference  to  public 

opinion,  which  in  America  requires  tha);  a  minister  should  be  a 

married  man."  We  know  nothing  further  concerning  Otterbein'a 

domestic  relations,  except  that  his  wife  died  April  27 th^  1768| 

aged  32  years  and  5  months.*     He  remained  a  widower  for  the 

rest  of   his  life.     In   the   "Holland   Report'*   for   1773  the 

'^  Fathers  '*  say :  ''  We  are  all  married  men,  except  Domine 
Otterbein,  and  most  of  us  are  blessed  with  children." 

From  1765  to  1774  Otterbein  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  York,  Pennsylvania.  In  1770  and  1771  he  was 
absent  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  Germany,  but  his  people 
would  not  give  him  up,  and  the  church  was  supplied,  at  their 
request,  by  the  members  of  coetus.f 

'We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  stories  which  are  related  con- 
cerning the  '^  big  meetings  "  which  Otterbein  is  said  to  have 
conducted  at  this  early  period.  He  was  no  doubt  more  inclined 
to  **•  Pietism  "  than  some  of  his  brethren,  though  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  come  into  conflict  with  them ;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  he  may  occasionally  have  participated  in 
^^  union  meetings,''  but  it  accords  better  with  ascertained  facts 
to  believe  that  those  meetings  which  have  become  historical 
occurred  somewhat  later  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  Tra- 
dition is  almost  sure  to  antedate  events. 

In  1774  Otterbein  received  a  call  from  the  Second  Reformed 
Church  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  As  this  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  his  career,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  go  back  a  few  years  to  consider  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  event. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore  was  founded  at  least  as 
early  as  1750.  For  some  years  it  appears  to  have  been  irregu- 
larly supplied,  but  in  1757  the  Rev.  John  Christopher  Faber 

*  Records  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Lancaster, 
t  Minutes  of  Coetos,  1770. 
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was  elected  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  some  culture,  but  his 
preaching  was  not  acceptable,  and  it  was  asserted  by  his  oppo- 
nents that  he  lacked  an  earnest  appreciation  of  the  character 
of  his  office.  Another  ground  of  objection,  according  to  a 
statement  subsequently  entered  by  Otterbein  on  the  records  of 
his  congregation,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  coetus.  In  1770,  Faber's  unpopularity  became  so  great 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation  demanded  his  resigna- 
tion or  removal.  This  party  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  preaching  of  a  man  named  Benedict 
Schwob,  Schwope,  or  Swope,*  who  resided  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baltimore.  The  latter  had  already  applied 
for  ordination  to  the  Reformed  Coetus,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
he  had  occasionally  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  church  in  Balti- 
more. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Schwope  little  is  known.  Dr.  Har- 
baugh  and  other  writers,  on  the  authority,  apparently,  of  Mr. 
Asbury,  call  him  "  a  young  minister  recently  arrived  from 
Germany ;  "  but  this  is  a  mistake.  No  doubt  he  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  but  the  records  of  St.  Benjamin's  Church,  near 
Westminster,  Maryland,  show  that  he  was,  as  early  as  1763,  a 
ruling  elder  of  that  congregation.  It  appears  from  his  extant 
manuscript  that  he  was  very  imperfectly  educated.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  unusual  for  ruling  elders  to  instruct  the  con- 
gregation in  the  absence  of  a  regular  pastor  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably while  laboring  in  this  capacity  that  Mr.  Schwope  mani- 
fested the  oratorical  talent  which  subsequently  enabled  him  to 
become  a  very  popular  preacher.  In  Baltimore,  many  of  the 
Reformed  people  were  delighted  with  his  discourses,  contrast, 
ing  them  with  those  of  Mr.  Faber,  which  they  declared  to  be 
cold  and  heartless.  An  effort  was  accordingly  made  to  displace 
Mr.  Faber,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  more  friends  than  had 
been  supposed,  and  the  effort  proved  a  failure.  Then  the  dis- 
satisfied party  withdrew,  and  built  a  small  church,  of  which  Mr. 

*  The  name  was  yariouslj  written,  even  hj  ita  owner.    No  doubt  it  was 
originalij  Schwab, 
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Schwope  became  pastor,  though  as  yet  he  had  not  reeeWed 
ordination.  Neither  party,  however,  regarded  the  separatioo 
as  permanent,  and,  by  mutual  consent,  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  coetus  for  adjudication.  Simultaneously  Mr 
Schwope  renewed  his  application  for  ordination,  and  we  find 
the  following  action  on  the  minutes  of  the  coetus  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1770 : 

"  Mr.  Schwop,  who  had  been  previouslj  examined  at  the  Coetus  of  Ge^ 
man  town,  applied  to  Coetus  for  ordination,  and  offered  to  submit  to  another 
examination.  The  reasons  for  his  application  were  considered,  and  it  wai 
resolved,  bj  a  majority  of  votes,  that  ader  his  difficulties  have  been  invoBti* 
gated  he  shall  be  ordained,  as  soon  as  possible  after  an  examination  by 
Domines  Pomp  and  Hendel ;  provided  that  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  investigation  of  his  difficulties,  Domines  Gross  and  Gobrecht,  oiler 
no  objections,  and  regard  it  as  advisable  in  consequence  of  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  county  and  of  the  churches.  The  want  of  faithful  teachers, 
especially  in  Maryland,  induces  us  to  accept  as  our  brother  every  one  who 
may  become  a  worthy  instrument  in  building  up  and  advancing  the  king- 
dom of  God.  We  hope  this  of  Mr.  Schwope,  and  therefore  trust  that  the 
Reverend  Fathers  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  action,  but  will  rather  appro?e 
it,  especially  as  we  seek  nothing  thereby  but  the  salvation  of  souIb  and  the 
honor  of  our  God." 

Oa  another  page  of  the  same  minutes  we  find  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  in  the  church 
of  Baltimore  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  coetus  : 

'^  Two  members  of  the  church  in  Baltimore,  on  their  own  responsibilitj, 
presented  various  complaints  against  Mr.  Faber,  to  the  following  effect:— 
that  Mr.  Faber  is  neither  sufficiently  serious  in  his  conduct,  nor  sufficiently 
earnest  and  zealous  in  his  official  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Faber 
brought  several  charges  against  the  complainants,  and  also  against  Mr. 
Schwop  (a  man  who  preaches  in  that  neighborhood),  for  having  caused  dis- 
turbance in  his  congregation.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  loasmuch  as 
these  ministers  have  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  coetus  without  being 
members  thereof,  the  matter  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  complaints 
and  defences  of  both  parties  be  considered.  As  the  coetus  was  unable  mi- 
nutely to  understand  the  course  which  affairs  had  taken,  and  inasmuch  as 
both  parties  claimed  to  be  able  to  produce  witnesses,  Domines  Gros  and 
Gobrccht  were  directed  to  visit  these  congregations,  to  examine  the  case 
minutely,  to  decide  according  to  their  best  judgment,  and  to  report  to 
coetus." 
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The  members  of  coetas  appear  to  have  been  very  desirous 
that  &fr.  Schwope  shoald  be  ordained.  This  appears  from  a 
letter  ad  interim  addressed  to  the  Fathers  in  Holland  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1770,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  The  deputies  sent  to  Maryland,  Domines  Gobrecht  and  Gros,  offer  a  pre- 
liminary report,  that  Mr.  Schwop  appears  to  them  in  many  respects  worthy 
of  recommendation,  that  he  manifests  extraordinary  talents,  and  that,  so  far 
as  they  can  find  out,  he  is  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  injustice  and  dishonesty 
charged  against  him.  Concerning  the  charge  of  sectarianism,  nothing  cer- 
tain could  be  discovered ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  proofs  of  his 
innocence  and  piety.  In  the  meantime  the  deputies  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  case  should  be  considered,  and  that  preliminary  information  should  be 
given  to  your  honors,  so  that  we  may  take  no  action  in  such  important  mat. 
ters  without  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Christian  Synods  and  Classis.  We  hope 
by  the  next  meeting  of  coetus  to  receive  your  fatherly  advice,  and  also  to 
give  you  farther  information  concerning  the  condition  of  Maryland." 

We  can  find  no  record  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Schwope, 
bat  it  no  doubt  occurred  soon  afterwards,  as  his  name  appears 
in  subsequent  lists  of  ministers.  How  the  matter  was  regarded 
in  Holland  is  suflSciently  evident  from  the  following  laconic 
paragraph  in  a  letter  from  the  ^^  Fathers/'  dated  January  12, 
1773: 

"  Concerning  the  ordination  of  Domine  Schwop  we  will  say  nothing,  inas- 
much as  Maryland  does  not  fall  under  our  jurisdiction ;  but  we  would  ear- 
nestly warn  you  hereafter  not  to  admit  men  to  the  ministry  unless  they  have 
been  properly  recommended  by  us." 

For  several  years  the  minutes  of  coetus  are  burdened  with 
accounts  of  the  troubles  in  Baltimore.  To  furnish  translations 
of  all  would  be  tedious,  without  adding  clearness  to  the  story 
Messrs.  Gros  and  Gobrecht  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
restored  peace,  but  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Faber  broke  out 
almost  immediately  afterwards  with  renewed  violence.  In  the 
Minutes  for  1772  we  find  the  following  report,  which  gives  a 
very  good  account  of  the  progress  of  affairs  up  to  that  date : 

''  Concerning  the  congregation  in  Baltimore,  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
report  to  the  Reverend  Fathers  that  it  has  been  reunited,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  affairs  remain  in  their  former  condition.  Though  the  coetus  has 
made  many  efforts  and  employed  all  possible  means  to  make  peace,  these 
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efforts  have  lutlierto  been  without  avail.  The  Reverend  Fathers  will  re* 
member,  from  car  proceedings  for  1771,  that  our  conclusion  concerning  Bal- 
timore was  to  this  effect :  that  Domine  Faber  and  Domine  Schwob  should 
both  withdraw ;  that  the  meeting-house  erected  by  Mr.  Schwob  should  be 
Qsed  for  another  purpose,  and  that  public  worship  should  be  held  onlj  in 
the  church.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  promised  by  coetus  that  if  this  advice  was 
accepted,  the  first  minister  sent  over  by  the  Reverend  Father,  should  be  ar 
signed  them,  both  parties  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  were  reconciled 
in  the  presence  of  coetus.  Domine  Faber  left  Baltimore  immediately,  and 
is  now  pastor  at  Taneytown ;  but  Domine  Schwob  continued  to  preach  to 
his  party  in  the  aforesaid  meeting-house,  which  displeased  the  congregadon 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  began  to  make  inquiries  for  a  minSitar  to  preach 
to  them  in  the  church. 

It  so  happened  that  last  winter  Domine  Wallauer  came  to  this  country,  bat 
without  recommendation  from  the  Reverend  Fathers.  When  the  congrega* 
tion  in  Baltimore  heard  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  a  delegate  to  bring  him  to 
that  place,  and  Wallauer  accepted  the  invitation.  At  the  present  coetai 
both  parties  appeared — the  friends  of  Mr.  Schwob  as  well  as  those  of  Mr. 
Wallauer — and  the  latter  prayed  that  Mr.  Wallauer  might  be  permitted  to 
become  their  pastor,  presenting  a  call  signed  by  fifly  voting  members.  Inas- 
much as  we  had  been  warned  against  Domine  Wallauer  by  the  Reverend 
Fathers,  we  could  not  receive  him,  and  this  fact  was  so  stated  to  the  dele- 
gates from  Baltimore. 

As  neither  party  would  yield,  new  propositions  of  union  were  presented. 
The  first  was  that  the  coetus  should  refuse  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
church  of  Baltimore  unless  both  congregations  should  first  unite  and  submit 
to  coetus,  which  would  then  make  itself  responsible  to  send  them  a  regular 
teacher.  As  this  proposition  was  not  adopted,  the  delegates  from  the  con- 
gregation were  asked  whether  they  would  permit  Domine  Schwob  to  preach 
in  the  church,  but  they  decidedly  answered.  No  !  Then  it  was  represented, 
to  Mr.  Schwob  that,  as  there  were  many  other  places  where  he  might  preach- 
he  ought  to  withdraw  from  Baltimore,  as  otherwise  union  could  not  be  re- 
stored. Mr.  Schwob  replied  that  he  did  not  insist  on  remaining  from  pe^ 
sonal  motives ;  but  that  his  party  desired  that  he  should  continue  to  preach 
for  them. 

Here  we  have  to  report  that  the  brethren  of  coetus  are  not  of  one  mind  in 
this  matter.  Some  of  them  on  the  ground  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  Read- 
ing, express  the  ^opinion  |that  the  parties  will  never  unite  until  a  perfectly 
impartial  minister  is  sent  to  them.  Others  insist  that  the  party  of  Mr* 
Schwob  should  be  supported.  To  these  matters  the  following  questions  and 
answers  refer,  which  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  are  herewith 
presented  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reverend  Fathers : 

Ques.  1. — ^When  a  congregation  chooses  a  pastor  who  does  not  belong  to 
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coetos,  withoat  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  same,  can  it  he  regarded  as 
standing  under  the  care  of  coetos,  and  can  coetus  give  its  support  to  such  a 
congregation  ? 

Answ. — No. 

Qnes.  2. — Can  we  recognize  individual  memhers  of  such  a  congregation 
who  submit  to  coetus  and  desire  to  be  supplied  with  a  regular  pastor  ? 

Answ. — ^Yes. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  the  church  in  Baltimore  shall  be  visited  bjr 
those  ministers  who  reside  beyond  the  Susquehanna  river. 

As  the  only  ministers  whose  charges  were  situated  in  the 
region  referred  to  in  the  last  claase  were  Otterbein  and  Henop, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
of  supply. 

An  attempt  at  union  had  been  made  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Wallauer^  by  extending  a  call  to  Rev.  Abraham  Blumer, 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  at  Allontown,  Pennsylvania,  but 
he  declined  to  accept.  After  one  party  had  irregularly  called  Mr. 
Wallauer,  the  other  extended  a  call  to  Mr.  Otterbein,  concerning 
which  call  the  latter  says  in  the  statement  in  the  church-book  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  :  '^A  call  was  made  to  William 
Otterbein,  who  then  stood  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  York,  but 
he  refused,  because  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  but,  after  repeated  solicitations,  he  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  accept,  provided  the  coetus  should  give  its  consent."'*' 

Concerning  this  call,  we  find  the  following  action  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  coetus  held  in  Lancaster  in  1773  : 

"  Whereas  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Baltimore  congregation  still 
continues,  and  one  party  has  extended  a  call  to  Domine  Otterbein,  the  in- 
quiry was  made,  whether  it  was  desirable  that  Mr.  Otterbein  should  accept 
the  call,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  inasmuch  as  one  party  is  too  greatly  pre. 
judiced  against  Mr.  Otterbein,  it  would  be  better  that  some  one  else  should 
serye  the  congregation,  and  if  possible  seek  to  reunite  it.  The  elders  of  both 
parties  then  presented  a  call  to  Domine  Hendel,  who  received  permission 
from  coetus  to  accept  it ;  and,  in  case  Domine  Hendel  does  not  accept,  the 
Baltimore  congregation  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  any  other  member 
of  coetus.'' 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that,  according 

*  Bte  Lawienoe's  **  History  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  p.  231. 
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to  an  nndisputed  tradition,  Hendel  and  Otterbein  were  bro- 
thers-in-law, and  were  certainly  very  intimate  friends.  No 
doubt,  the  action  of  coetus  was  taken  with  the  full  approbation 
of  Otterbein,  if  it  was  not  actually  suggested  by  him.  The  old 
church,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the  call  extended  by  its  dele- 
gates to  Dr.  Hendel,  and  the  seceding  party  evidently  felt 
itself  justified  by  tlie  action  of  coetus  in  renewing  their  call  to 
Mr.  Otterbein,  who  finally  accepted  it.  The  old  church  pro. 
tested  against  this  action,  and  presented  testimonials  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Wallauer ;  but  the  coetus  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Synod  in  Holland,  which  was,  we  take  it,  a  good  way  of  laying 
it  indefinitely  on  the  table.  At  the  coetus  of  Lebanon,  in  1775^ 
Otterbein's  call  to  Baltimore  was  regularly  confirmed,  and  the 
coetus  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  learning  that  >^  his  labors 
are  blest  and  the  opposing  party  cease  from  strife."  The  im. 
portance  which  Mr.  Otterbein  attached  to  this  action  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  so  late  as  Jan.  1st,  1785,  he  transcribed  it 
in  full  in  the  statement  which  he  then  prepared  for  the  records 
of  his  congregation. 

In  all  this  it  would  be  hard  to  find  evidences  of  persecution. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  Otterbein  possessed  the  sym- 
pathy of  coetus,  which  persistently  refused  to  recognize  Wal- 
lauer and  his  congregation,  and  gave  him  a  kind  word  as 
frequently  as  possible.  That  he  was  what  would  have  been 
called,  in  later  days, ''  a  new-measure  man,''  may  have  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  the  opposing  party,  but  it  seems  to  have 
done  him  no  harm  in  the  coetus,  some  of  whose  leading  mem- 
bers entertained  similar  sentiments. 

Otterbein  organized  his  congregation  as  a  Reformed  church* 
He  called  it  '^Evangelical  Reformed,"  which  was  in  those  days 
a  proper  title.  The  congregation  fully  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  coetus,  and  was  represented  in  its  meetings.  In 
1778  and  1780  no  meeting  of  coetus  was  held,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  but  immediately  after- 
wards Mr«  Otterbein  was  in  his  place.  In  1784  the  coetus  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  reunion 
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is  not  to  be  expected  (in  Baltimore),  both  congregations  be  re- 
tained and  recognized  as  congregations  connected  with  coetus, 
80  long  as  they  remain  faithful  to  the  doctrine  and  customs  of 
the  Reformed  Church."  The  statement,  so  frequently  made, 
that  Otterbein's  church  was,  from  the  beginning,  ^'  practically 
independent,"  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  supported  by 
adequate  evidence. 

In  1771  Francis  Asbury,  the  pioneer  of  American  Meth- 
odism, arrived  in  this  country.  As  is  well  known,  he  did  not 
propose  to  establish  a  separate  religious  denomination  ;  but 
in  furtherance  of  the  great  movement  inaugurated  by  Wesley 
and  his  coadjutors,  he  founded  societies  whose  sole  condition 
of  membership  was  '^  a  desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  be 
saved  from  sin."  *  The  sacraments  were  not  administered  in 
these  Methodist  societies,  but  the  class  system  was  introduced, 
and  some  of  the  ^*  leaders  *'  then  appointed  subsequently  be- 
came earnest  Methodise  ministers. 

According  to  Lawrence,t  Mr.  Asbury  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Schwope,  and,  through  him,  with  Mr.  Otterbein,  in 

1771,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  this  country.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that,  as  Mr.  Otterbein  was  in  Germany  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  year,  the  meeting  did  not  occur  until 

1772,  when  the  latter  was  appointed  by  coetus  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  supply  the  church  at  Baltimore.  We  can  well 
conceive  how  great  must  have  been  the  impression  made  on 
Otterbein  and  Schwope  by  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  such 
a  man  as  Asbury.  Their  views  of  religious  truth  were  very 
similar,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  agree  concerning 
the  methods  of  its  promulgation.  Wesley's  plan  of  founding 
societies  and  holding  class-meetings  cannot  have  been  new  to 
Mr.  Otterbein.  It  was  based  on  the  old  idea  of  the  ''  ecclesiola 
in  ecclesiaj"  which  had  been  familiar  to  the  Reformed  people 
of  Germany  since  the  days  of  Jean  de  Labadie.  In  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  lower  Rhine  there  were  societies  whose 

*  American  Cyclopedia— Art  "  Methodism," 

t  **  History  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  p.  218. 
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members  regarded  themselves  as  having  attained  a  superior 
degree  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  who  frequently  met  for 
mutual  edification.  In  many  cases  these  societies  accomplished 
much  good,  and  as  the  state  was  careful  to  preserve  the  exter- 
nal organization  of  the  church,  it  was  but  rarely  that  they 
resulted  in  schism. 

What  was  more  natural  than  that  Otterbein  and  Schwope 
should  conceive  the  idea  of  introducing  the  system  adyocated 
by  Mr.  Asbury,  with  various  modifications,  into  the  German 
Reformed  churches  ?  It  seemed  to  furnish  an  answer  to  what 
was  then  a  burning  question,  especially  in  Maryland.  The 
lack  of  ministers  was  very  great,  and  the  people  were  every- 
where clamoring  for  religious  instruction.  In  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Synod  of  Holland,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  gradually  improving ;  but  in  Maryland  it  was  de- 
plorable, and  sometimes  appeared  almost  hopeless.  The  only 
practicable  expedient  seemed  to  be  to  enlist  the  laity  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  Otterbein  and  Schwope  accord- 
ingly organized  class-meetings  in  their  respective  churches, 
and  appointed  ^^  leaders  "  who  were  to  aid  the  pastor  in  pro- 
moting the  devotion  of  the  Church  and  in  the  exercise  of 
proper  discipline.  Some  of  these  leaders,  we  know,  were 
ruling  elders  in  the  Church.  Semi-annual  conferences  were 
held,  at  which  reports  were  presented  from  the  several  socie- 
ties or  classes. 

All  this  appears  from  the  minutes  of  five  of  these  confer- 
ences, which  have  recently  been  discovered  among  the  congrega- 
tional records  of  St.  Benjamin's  church,  near  Westminster, 
Maryland,  which  is  situated  in  the  region  which  was  in  those 
days  known  as  '*  Pipe  Creek."  *  These  minutes  hef(m  with 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  second  conference,  and  end 
abruptly  in  1776.  It  will  be  observed  that  during  this  period 
the  movement  was  confined  to  the  Reformed  church.     It  in- 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  G.  Noss  for  first  directing  onr  attention 
to  these  documents,  and  for  completing  a  copy  of  them  which  was  begun  bj 
the  writer  of  this  article. 
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eluded,  we  believe,  all  the  Reformed  congregations  in 
Maryland,  except  the  First  church  of  Baltimore  and  Mr. 
Faber's  charge  at  Taneytown,  whose  absence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  explain.  Several  churches  in  Pennsylvania  were  also 
represented.  The  Reformed  pastors  present,  besides  Otterbein 
and  Schwope,  were  Jacob  Weimer,  of  Hagerstown,  F.  L. 
Henop,  of  Frederick,  Daniel  Wagner,  of  York,  Pa.,  and  Wil- 
liam Hendel,  of  Tulpehocken,  Pa.  * 

Unfortunately  the  minutes  were  written  by  Mr.  Schwope, 
who  was  not  skilful  in  using  the  pen.  There  is,  therefore, 
much  monotony  and  infelicity  of  style,  which  must  render 
these  documents  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  As, 
however,  they  have  never  been  published,  and  certainly  possess 
considerable  historical  importance,  we  venture  to  present  the 
following  translation,  which  has  been  made  as  literal  as  pos- 
sible :  [1.] 

May  29th,  1774. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

At  our  meeting  at  Pipe  Creek  the  following  action  was  taken  respect- 
ing our  several  congregations :  Concerning  the  congregation  at  Balti- 
more it  was  resolved  that,  besides  the  public  meeting  on  Sunday,  the 
male  members  shall  meet  twice  a  week  in  two  classes,  to  wit,  the  class  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  of  this  class  Leonard 
Herbach  is  appointed  leader ;  f  the  other  class,  of  which  Henry  Weider 
is  leader,  meets  on  Friday  evening ;  the  female  members  are  to  meet 
separately,  every  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Second.  The  members  at  Pipe  Creek  (die  Peiff-Kricker)  have  also 
formed  themselves  into  two  classes;  David  Schreiber  and  Michael 
Hubener  are  appointed  leaders  of  the  first,  and  Uhly  Aeckler  and  Hans 
Fischer  of  the  second  class.  These  are  to  meet  every  Sunday,  and  no 
one  is  to  withdraw  without  good  reason. 

Third,  The  members  at  Sam's  Creek  (die  Sam^s  Kricker)  are  to  con- 
stitute a  single  class.  Adam  Lehman  and  Martin  Cassel  are  appointed 
leaders ;  they  are  also  to  hold  their  meetings  on  Sunday. 

limrth.  The  members  at  Fredericktown  (die  Friedrichsiowner)  have 

*  We  have  examined  the  signatures  of  these  ministers,  as  attached  to  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  Oct.  1774,  and  can  vouch  for  their  authenticity. 

t  The  German  word  is  Aufaeher,  which  might  be  more  literally  rendered 
"fluperinteodent''  or '' overseer.** 
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organized  bat  one  cIasb  ;  thej  are  to  meet  on  Sunday  evening,  and  pro* 
poee  to  elect  a  leader  for  themselTea. 

Fijlh,  The  memberB  at  Aotietam  (die  AniUemer)  are  to  meet  ererf 
Sunday,  in  two  claasetf.  George  Adam  Goeding  and  Samael  Becker  are 
appointed  leaders.  They  are  to  meet  alternately  at  the  church  and  at 
Conrad  Schnabeli's,  or  wherever  else  the  leaders  may  direct. 

The  ground  and  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  be,  that  tboee  thus 
united  may  encourage  each  other,  pray  and  sing  in  unison,  and  watck 
over  each  other's  conduct  At  these  meetings  they  are  to  be  especially 
careful  to  see  to  it  that  ficunily  worship  is  regularly  maintained ;  all 
those* who  are  thus  united  are  to  take  heed  that  no  disturbances  occur 
among  them,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  congregations  be  conducted  and 
managed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Resolved  to  meet    again   on   the  first  Sunday  in  October  at   D. 
Schreiber's.    Done  on  the  date  above  mentioned. 

W.  Otterbeot. 
[2.1  R  SwoPE.  - 

October  2,  1776.     T  A 
In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  /  ^  * 

At  our  meeting  at  David  Schreibers,  at  Pipe  Creek,  the  following 
action  was  taken  concerning  our  several  congregations : 

First,  In  the  previously  mentioned  congregations  everything  remains 
as  at  first  arranged  without  any  change. 

Second.  Several  fiiends  in  Canawaken  *  have  agreed  to  hold  meetings, 
bat  no  leader  has  yet  been  appointed.  They  are  to  meet  every  Sunday,  and 
it  is  determined  that  they  shall  be  visited  from  time  to  time  by  one  of  the 
undersigned  ministers. 

Third.  The  friends  in  Sh0q>8barg  have  formed  a  umon  [haben  riek  fl€r- 
einigt).  Mr.  Stein  (?),  the  schoolmaster,  b  appointed  their  leader.  Farther 
arranjrements  are  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  Benedict  Schwob 
and  Mr.  Weimer. 

Fourth.  The  friends  in  Funkstown  and  Hagerstown  are  to  be  visited  and 
organized  (like  the  above  congregations)  by  the  aforesaid  ministers. 

Fifth.  Resolved  to  meet  next  year  in  F/ederick,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Pentecost. 
Done  on  the  date  aforesaid. 

W.  Otterbeik. 
W.  Hekdel. 
Jacob  Weimbb. 
Friedbbich  Lud.  Hekop. 
Daniel  Waoker. 
Benedict  Swopb. 
*  Conewago,  i.  c,  Christ  church,  Adams  go.,  Pa. 
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[3.]         Fredericktown,  June  12,  1776. 
In  the  name  of  oar  blessed  Lord.    Amen  : 

We,  William  Otterbein,  William  Hendel,  Frederick  Henop,  Jacob  Wei- 
er,  Daniel  Wagner,  and  Benedict  Swope,  have  met  in  this  town,  according 

the  resolution  passed  at  our  meeting  held  last  October  at  Pipe  Creek,  and 
Iter  due  examination  the  following  was  found  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
>ngregations  or  classes : 

FirsU  The  friends  in  this  town  are  at  peace,  and  continue  their  private 
leetings  twice  a  week,  besides  regularly  attending  the  service  in  the  church. 

Second,  The  friends  at  Pipe  Creek  are  equally  prosperous,  appear  serious 
I  their  conduct,  and,  it  is  hoped,  derive  a  blessing  from  their  meetings. 

Third.  Those  at  Sam's  Creek  are  at  peace  and  appear  serious. 

Fourth.  Those  at  Antietam  are  again  at  peace,  after  a  slight  disturbance, 
ad  meet  on  Sundays. 

F\flh^  Those  at  Baltimore  are  at  peace ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  and  guarded 
against,  that  with  their  good  order  and  regular  meetings,  they  do  not  take  the 
ppearance  for  the  reality. 

Sixth.  Those  at  Sharpsburg  remain  in  their  previous  condition.  They 
old  meetings.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  evil,  but  it  might  be  wished 
lat  their  condition  was  more  prosperous. 

Seventh.  Those  at  Funkstown  number  only  a  few  families,  and  as  they  live 
lose  together,  they  meet  according  to  their  convenience.  At  this  place  pro- 
ress  is  very  desirable. 

Eighth.  The  friends  at  Canawaken  (who  were  mentioned  at  our  last  meet- 
ig  at  Pipe  Creek)  continue  to  meet  on  Sunday,  besides  going  regularly  to 
inrch,  as  is  our  universal  order.     We  have  reason  to  hope  for  good  results. 

Ninth.  Certain  friends  in  Hagerstown  were  interested,  but  none  of  them 
ave  come  to  our  present  meeting.  We  hope  the  Lord  will  kindle  among 
lem  a  flame  of  love  and  holy  zeal. 

Tenth.  Resolved,  that  our  next  meeting  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on  Sunday, 
(ct.  15th. 

FlnaUy.  We  observe  that  since  our  first  meeting,  which  is  now  more  than 
year  ago,  no  disturbance  has  arisen  in  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  classes 
ad  congregations  (except  a  little  trouble  at  Antietam,  which  has  been  cov- 
red  np  with  the  mantie  of  charity).  In  this  may  be  seen  the  fruits  of  good 
iscipline,  in  that  at  least  three  hundred  souls  have  remained  so  long  at  peace, 
ad  we  hope  in  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  and  may  doubtiess  be  preserved  in 
lis  condition.  We  hope  and  desire  that  the  Lord,  the  merciful,  would  daily 
id  to  their  numbers. 

Written  and  done  on  the  date  aforesaid,  by  order  of  the  United  Ministers, 

J 

Benedict  Schwob,  Secretary. 
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Baltimore  town/October  15th,  1775. 
Id  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 

We,  William  Otterbein,  William  Hendel,  Frederick  Lud.  Henop, 
Daniel  Waggoner,  and  Benedict  Schwob  have  met  again,  in  this  town, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  our  last  meeting,  in  Freder- 
icktown,  on  the  12th  of  June  last. 

First.  The  friends  in  this  town  are  at  peace ;  they  observe  the  former 
regulations,  and  there  is  no  change. 

Second,  The  friends  in  Frederick  continue  in  their  former  state  of 
prosperity ;  so  also  the  class  at  P.  Kemp's  (?).  Both  have  increased  In 
numbers. 

7%ird.  The  friends  at  Sam's  Creek  continae  at  peace  as  previously. 
Friend  Conrad  Dotterer  has  been  appointed  leader  instead  of  Martin  Cas- 
sel  who  lives  too  far  away. 

Fourth.  The  friends  at  Antietam  are  at  peace,  and  hold  meetings 
according  to  our  rules. 

I\fth.  Those  at  Sharpsburg  are  at  peace,  and  conduct  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rules  of  their  meetings.  It  is  well.  Hopes 
of  increase. 

Sixth,  Those  at  Funkstown  are  at  peace  and  meet  weekly. 

Seventh.  Those  at  Hagerstown  are  at  peace  and  meet  every  Sunday. 

Eighth.  The  friends  at  Canawaken  meet  every  Sunday  and  are  at 
peace. 

Ninth.  The  friends  at  Great  Pipe  Creek*  are  thus  far  at  peace,  (some 
troubles  in  the  Stein  family  excepted). 

Tenth.  The  friends  at  Little  Pipe  Creekf  are  in  perfect  peace,  and  we 
trust  enjoy  a  blessing.  Both  classes  at  the  Pipe  Creeks  meet  every  Son- 
day  and  still  have  their  first  leaders. 

Eleventh.  Several  friends  in  German  to  wnt  have  made  application,  and 
are  to  be  served. 

Twelfth.  Resolved,  That  our  next  meeting  be  held  in  Hagerstown  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Benedict  Schwob,  Seriba, 
[5.] 

June  2d,  1776,  John  Banger's. 
In  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 

We,  William  Otterbein,  William  Handel,  Daniel  Wagoner,  Jacob 
Weimert,  and  Benedict  Schwob,  have  held  another  meeting,  according 
to  the  resolution  adopted  at  our  last  meeting,  held  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
15th  of  October  last. 

*  St.  Mary*i  Church,  Silver  Run,  Maryland, 
t  St.  Benjamin's  Church  near  Westminster. 
X  Manchester,  Maryland,  was  formerly  called  Grermantown. 
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FtrsU  The  friends  in  Baltimore  are  prosperous  and  meet  as  formerly. 
The  congregation  has,  however,  been  considerably  weakened  by  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  war. 

Second,  The  friends  in  Fredericktown  are  prosperous  and  at  peace,  and 
have  increased  in  numbers.  The  class  at  P.  Kemp's  (?)  is  not  so  pros- 
perous.   Steiner  and  Studel  leaders. 

Third,  The  friends  at  Sam's  Creek  are  prosperous. 

Fourth,  The  friends  at  the  Antietam  continue  at  peace  and  are  pros- 
perous. 

F\fih,  The  friends  in  Sharpsburg  were  for  some  time  careless,  but  have 
now  become  more  active. 

I^jcth.  Those  at  Funkstown  and  Hagerstown  have  united.  (George 
Arnold  leader). 

Seventh,  Those  at  Canawakeh  are  prosperous  and  serious. 

Eighth,  Those  at  Great  Pipe  Creek  are  prosperous  and  at  peace. 
Leaders,  Jost  Maurer  and  Jacob  Cassel. 

Ninth,  Those  at  Little  Pipe  Creek  are  prosperous. 

Thith,  Beaver  Dam.  The  friends  are  united  and  meet  every  Sunday.   "* 

EUventh,  At  Peter  Beitenauer's  the  friends  meet  every  Sunday.  Peter 
Beitenauer  leader. 

TSoeifth,  Germantown  is  to  be  further  supplied. 

Thirteenth,  On  Sunday,  October  20th,  we  will  meet  again  in  Canawaken, 
at  Jacob  Wilt's.  J 

Benedict  Schwob,  Scriba, 

Here  the  record  abruptly  ends^  and  we  do  not  know  if  the 
meeting  at  Jacob  Wilt's  was  ever  held.  As  Mr.  Schwope's 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  coetus  after  this 
date,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  died  about  this  time.* 
If  the  minutes  of  subsequent  meetings  were  kept,  they  mu8t 
have  been  recorded  elsewhere.  There  are,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  extant  documents,  bearing  on  the  progress  of  this  religious 
movement,  between  1776  and  1789. 

It  appears  more  than  probable  that  soon  after  the  former  date 
peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  worship  began  to  appear  which 

*  In  the  accoant8  of  the  earliest  recognized  conferences  of  the  **  United 
Brethren,*'  held  in  1789  and  1791,  as  given  by  Lawrence,  Schwope  is  mentioned 
among  the  absenteen.  If  these  statements  are  based  on  cotemporary  documents 
they  indicate  that  he  was  then  still  living;  but,  if  so,  it  is  strange  that  he 
should  not  have  been  present  on  these  occasions. 
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greatly  affected  the  character  of  the  ^^uaitj."  The  confer- 
ences instituted  by  the  ''united  ministers''  soon  became  ''great 
meetings  "  of  the  type  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the 
early  history  of  Methodism.  Among  those  who  became  most 
profoundly  interested  were  men  who  were  not  connected  with' 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  who  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
identified  with  it.  It  was  evident  that  a  new  type  of  church 
life  was  in  process  of  development,  and  most  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  therefore  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  organization.  This  process  was  no  doubt 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  meetings  were  interrupted  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country. 

Otterbein  evidently  regarded  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent light.  Like  Zinzendorf,  when  be  founded  the  "Congre- 
gatio?i  of  God  in  the  Spirit,"  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
Christians  of  various  denominations  might  participate  in  a 
higher  unity  without  renouncing  their  original  ecclesiastical 
relations.  He,  therefore^  continued  to  take  interest  in  the 
movement  which  he  had  helped  to  inaugurate,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  careful  to  remain  in  regular  standing  in  the  coetus  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  He  also  remained  favorable  to  the 
Methodists,  and  in  1784  assisted  Dr.  Coke  in  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Asbury.  In  the  same  year  he  was  present  at  the  coetus 
held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in  1785  was  excused  on  account  of 
a  missionary  journey  which  he  had  undertaken  to  the  vacant 
churches  of  Virginia.  These  facts  enable  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Otterbein. 

The  relations  of  the  two  Reformed  churches  at  Baltimore 
appear  to  have  gradually  become  more  pleasant.  In  1779  Mr. 
Wallauer  resigned,  and  under  a  succession  of  faithful  pastors 
the  First  Church,  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as  schis- 
matic, became  thoroughly  attached  to  the  Church,  as  it  has 
continued  to  be  down  to  the  present  day.  When  this  congre- 
gation proceeded  to  erect  a  new  church,  in  1796.  Mr.  Otterbein 
preached  both  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  and  at  the 
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consecration.  This  shews  that  by  this  time  the  discussions 
between  the  congregations  must  have  in  great  measure  sub- 
sided. In  1797  the  Reformed  ministers  of  Baltimore  were  both 
present  at  the  meeting  of  coetus  held  in  York,  Pa.,  and  it  was 
then  officially  declared  that  ^'  peace  and  harmony  prevailed  in 
all  the  congregations."  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Otterbein's 
church  in  Baltimore  increased  very  rapidly,  for  in  1791  he 
reported  to  coetus  that  the  church  numbered  sixty  members, 
and  that  during  the  year  he  had  baptized  twenty- four  and  con- 
firmed twelve  persons.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  he  spent 
much  time  in  itinerant  labors,  and  that  his  congregation  was 
accordingly  less  prosperous  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  the  barn 
of  Isaac  Long,  in  Lancaster  county,  Otterbein  met  for  the  first 
time  Martin  Boehm,  who  had  hitherto  labored  principally 
among  the  lifennonites.  Boehm,  it  is  said,  preached  with  such 
eloquence  that  Otterbein  embraced  him  before  he  took  his  seat, 
and  exclaimed :  ''  We  are  Brethren  I "  From  this  expression 
the  name  *^  United  Brethren  "  is  said  to  be  derived. 

We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  historic  occurrence  of  this 
dramatic  event.  The  two  men  must  have ,  been  brought  to- 
gether in  some  way,  or  they  would  not  have  so  cordially 
co-operated  at  the  ^^  first  regular  "  conference  of  the  '^  United 
Brethren"  in  1789.  To  embrace  a  fellow-laborer  under  such 
circumstances  was,  of  course,  much  more  natural  to  a  demon- 
strative German  than  it  would  be  to  an  American  of  the  prsent 
generation,  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  fraternal  recognition  and  organic  union.  If 
the  former  only  was  involved  this  famous  meeting  may  have 
occurred  at  an  early  date,  but  if  it  is  held  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  practical  co-operation,  it  must,  we  think,  have 
occurred  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Reformed  ministers,  as 
Boehm's  name  doea  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of  their  meetings. 
It  is  from  Boehm,  and  several  of  his  associates  who  were  also  of 
Mennonite  extraction,  that  the  denominational  peculiarities  of 
the  ''  United  Brethren  "  are  held  to  be  principally  derived. 
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Among  the  class-leaders  appointed  in  1774  appears  the  name 
of  George  Adam  Gueting,  of  Antietam.  He  was  we  beliere 
the  only  one  of  the  ^*  loaders  "  who  subsequently  became  an 
ordained  minister.  As  he  exerted  an  influence  on  the  movement 
under  consideration  not  inferior  to  that  of  Otterbein  or  BoehnUi 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  career  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Gborgb  Adam  Gubting  (born  1741 ;  died  1812,)  was  a  natire 
of  Nassau,  Germany,  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  Though  not  an  educated  man  he  was  by  no 
means  ignorant,  and  when  Otterbein  met  him  he  was  teaching 
school  somewhere  on  the  Antietam.  After  his  appointment  as 
class-leader  he  at  first  read  sermons  to  the  people,  but  snbse* 
quently  developed  extraordinary  talent  as  an  ex  tempore  speaker. 
Otterbein  became  his  warm  personal  friend,  and  probably  in* 
structed  him  in  Theology.  The  date  of  his  ordination  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  the  act  was  performed  by  Hendel 
and  Otterbein,  under  the  direction  of  coetus.'*'  He  was  present, 
with  Otterbein,  at  the  meeting  of  coetus  held  in  Lancaster  in 
1791,  and  then  affixed  his  signature  to  the  minutes.  It  seems, 
however,  that  his  heart  was  not  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
was  an  enthusiast»of  the  most  pronounced  type,  whose  preach- 
ing was  attended  by  the  extraordinary  excitement  so  charac- 
teristic of  earlier  days.  Under  his  auspices  were  chiefly  held 
tho  ^' great  meetings"  on  the  Antietam,  which  are  not  yet 
entirely  forgotten.  In  this  respect,  we  believe,  he  went  further 
than  Mr.  Otterbein,  whose  disposition  was  more  quiet  and 
reflective. 

Mr.  Gueting  was  present  at  Synod  in  1794  and  1797,  but 
subsequently  sent  excuses.  In  1798  Mr.  Hinsch  complained 
that  he  ''was  making  encroachments  on  his  congregations,'*  and 
it  was  resolved  ''  that  Mr.  Gueting  should  be  written  to  in 
reference  to  this  matter."  In  1802,  when  Mr.  Gueting's  usual 
excuse  for  absence  was  presented,  it  was  resolved,  that  ^^  a 
friendly  and  brotherly  letter  be  written  to  him,  and  that  he 
therein  be  urged  by  all  means  to  attend  the  next  annual  meet- 

*  Lawrence,  I.,  p.  182, 
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ing  of  Synod/'  He  failed  to  respond  to  this  invitation^  and  in 
1804  complaints  were  preferred  against  him  for  disorderly  con- 
dact.  Finally,  he  was  excladed  from  Synod  by  a  vote  of 
twenty  to  seventeen.  A  note  was  however  added  to  this  action, 
stating  that  he  might ''  at  any  time  be  restored  on  giving  evi- 
dence of  true  reformation." 

This  is  the  entire  action  of  the  Reformed  Synod  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gueting,  which  has  so  frequently  been  represented  as  a 
series  of  persecutions.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  with  proper 
self-respect,  the  Synod  could  have  acted  otherwise,  and  we  can 
hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  Oueting  expected  this  action 
and  did  not  desire  it  to  be  different.  He  continued  to  labor  in 
the  way  which  pleased  him  best,  and  his  memory  is  greatly 
cherished  in  the  church  of  the  ^'  United  Brethren." 

Otterbein  attended  but  a  single  conference  of  the  ''Brethren'' 
after  the  exclusion  of  Oueting  from  the  Reformed  Synod.  This  was 
in  1806,  after  which  date,  it  is  said,  he  withdrew  from  the  active 
work.  It  is  true  that  he  was  advanced  in  years,  but  as  he  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  his  congregation  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1813,  eight  years  later,  this  suggestion  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  absence  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Is  it  not  at 
least  possible  that  after  the  Synod  had  spoken  in  the  case 
of  Oueting,  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  attend  these 
conferences  without  placing  himself  in  a  position  of  antag- 
onism to  the  body  to  which  he  owed  his  first  allegiance  ? 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  men  with  whom  he  had  labored,  and  that 
the  latter  to  the  end  regarded  him  with  unlimited  venera- 
tion. Popularly  the  "Brethren"  were  still  known  as  *'New 
Reformed '' ;  but  Otterbein  must  have  foreseen  that  a  new  deno- 
mination was  unavoidable,  and  one  of  his  last  official  acts  was 
to  assist  in  giving  it  a  settled  ministry  by  the  rite  of  ordination* 
Thus  he  sent  it  forth  with  his  benediction,  but  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  church  of  his  fathers.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  J.  D.  Aurand,  Henry  Hiestand,  Thomas   Winters,  and 
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perhaps  others,  who  had  participated  in  the  early  conferences, 
also  finally  determined  to  remain  in  the  Reformed  charoh,  of 
which  they  became  worthy  and  efficient  ministers.  Winters 
says  in  his  autobiography  :  "  During  this  time  '*  (between  1809 
and  181£)  '^I  was  strongly  urged  to  go  into  the  organization  of 
a  new  church,  called  the  '  United  Brethren  of  Christ,  which 
was  then  in  process  of  formation,  and  which  did  actually  come 
into  being ;  but  like  the  great  Otterbein  whom  I  greatly  lored 
and  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  talents,  I  preferred  rather  to 
live  and  die  in  the  Reformed  church." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Otterbein  continued  a  re- 
gular member  of  the  Reformed  Synod  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  attended  its  meeting  held  in  Baltimore  in  1806,  one  year 
after  he  was  present  for  the  last  time  at  a  conference  of  the 
^'Brethren,"  and  his  name  was  always  retained  on  the  roll  of  its 
members.  In  August,  1812,  he  said  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  6er- 
hart :  ''  I  too  am  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  the  German  Re- 
formed church  ;  but  cannot  attend  on  account  of  old  age."  * 
He  was  at  that  time  eighty-six  years  old. 

It  would  be  useless  to  reiterate  the  testimony  of  the  younger 
Dr.  Hendel,  and  others,  on  this  subject,  as  it  has  been  given  in 
full  by  Dr.  Harbaugh.  We  may  add  that  a  part,  at  least,  of 
Otterbein*s  correspondence  with  Rev.  J.  H.  Fries  has  been  pre- 
served, and  that  a  letter  inviting  Fries  to  preach  in  his  church 
in  Baltimore  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.!  In  brief,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
aged  ministers  who  were  his  cotemporaries — with  some  of  whom 
the  writer  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  conversing,  many  years  ago 
— the  standing  of  Mr.  Otterbein,  as  a  regular  member  of 
the  Reformed  Synod,  was,  during  his  life-time  never  called 
into  question.  His  congregation  was,  however,  so  thoroughly 
permeated  by  the  spirit  of  the  movement  in  which  its  pastor 
had  at  one  time  been  actively  engaged,  that  after  his  death  it 
became  possible  to  alienate  it  from  the  church  to  which  it  right- 
fully belonged. 

*  Harba^gh's  '<  Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  II,  p.  69. 

flWd,!).  68. 
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With  reference  to  the  personal  excellence  of  Mr.  Otterbein 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Even  those  who  differed 
from  him  with  respect  to  the  methods  which  he  pursued  were 
impressed  by  his  unaffected  pietj  and  attracted  bj  his  benevo- 
lent disposition.  We  have  however  formed  the  conclusion  that 
his  doctrinal  views  were  somewhat  vague,  and  that  he  failed  to 
appreciate  the  full  importance  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and 
order. 

Our  chief  object  has  been  to  place  on  record  certain  docu- 
ments which  cast  a  new  light  on  an  interesting  religious  move- 
ment. It  has  thus  been  incidentally  shown  that  at  least  in  its 
earlier  stages,  Mr.  Otterbein  was  more  completely  in  accord 
with  his  church  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  enjoying  the 
full  co-operation  of  several  of  its  leading  ministers.  That  ho 
t>ccas)onally  encountered  opposition  is  not  unlikely,  but  we 
cannot  find  a  trace  of  persecution.  On  the  contrary  it  if 
evident  that  he  was  treated  by  the  Synod  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 

remained  in  full  communion  with  the  Reformed  Church. 
9 


V. 


THE  PULPIT :  ITS  PROVINCE  AND  ITS  POWER. 

BY  KEV.   JOHN  M.   TITZEL,  D.D. 

It  has  been  not  unfrequently  very  positively  asserted  of  lata 
years  that  the  pulpit  is  losing  its  power  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  in  consequence  the  services  of  the 
church  are  being  more  and  more  neglected.  Varioiia  reasons 
are  assigned  for  this  being  the  case.  Some  maintain  that  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  itself  is  be- 
coming effete.  Others  claim  that  it  is  owing  to  the  growing  in- 
telligence of  the  people  and  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  press 
which  they  tell  us  is  more  effectually  enlightening  the  masses 
than  the  pulpit  is,  and  therefore  taking  its  place.  Still  others 
find  the  explanation  of  the  supposed  fact  in  the  deficiencies  of 
the  pulpit  itself,  and  especially  in  what  they  believe  to  be  its 
failure  to  meet  properly  the  demands  of  the  present  age.  Thus 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Freemantle  in  the  Essay  prefatory  to  his 
volume  entitled  ^'  The  Secular  Gospel/'  after  stating  that  the 
leaders  of  science  or  art  or  politics  are  apt  to  hold  an  ambiguous 
position  to  the  church,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  best  minds 
toward  the  Christian  system  generally  is  often  that  of  hesitancy, 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  ''  the  decisive  and  directing 
power  over  men's  consciences  is  not  felt  to  lie  within  the  church's 
sphere,  so  that,  as  has  been  recently  said,  the  great  seoalar  in- 
fluences form  new  religions;"  and  further  adds,  that  'Hhat 
which  is  needed,  and  for  lack  of  which  Christianity  langoisheSi 
is  a  wider  outlook,  a  determination  to  look  the  world  in  the 
face  without  a  misgiving  or  mistrust^  to  spiritualize  and  to 

harmonize,  to  foster  and  to  inspire,  the  various  spheres  and  in- 
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terests  which  the  Providence  of  God  opens  to  the  men  of  our 
day."  In  view  of  these  various  assertions  the  questions  natu- 
rally arise,  What  is  the  true  province  of  the  pulpit  ?  and,  Is  it 
really  the  case  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  waning?  Both 
these  questions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  are  important 
and  deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

In  the  Essay  already  referred  to,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Freemantle 
says  :  '^  Christians  should  be  interested  in  and  should  foster  all 
that  is  excellent  in  science  or  art  or  political  life  as  that  which 
18  their  proper  business.  They  should  seek  first  to  infuse  the 
spirit  of  Christ  into  these  spheres  i^herever  they  have  been  per- 
verted to  selfishness;  and  next,  to  include  them  within  the  rec- 
ognized scope  of  the  Christian  church."  In  this  he  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  All  these  things  unquestionably  pertain  to  man 
as  man.  They  are  not  the  products  of  sin,  though,  like  every- 
thing else  pertaining  to  man,  perverted  by  sin  and  often  used 
for  sinful  purposes.  As  truly  belonging  to  man,  they  come 
properly  within  the  range  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
salvation  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  that  ^'  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world,  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved  '*  (John  3  :  17).  Christ  according 
to  the  same  Gospel,  moreover,  declared  Himself  to  be  ''  the  light 
of  the  world  "  (John  8:12);  and  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  says:  "By  Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
Heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers:  all 
things  were  created  by  Him,  and  for  Him,  and  He  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist ;  and  He  is  the  head  of 
the  body  the  Church  ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from 
the  dead;  that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence '' 
(Col.  1:  16-18).  In  view  of  what  is  thus  taught,  it  is  very 
evident  that  nothing  that  forms  a  true  part  of  man's  life  can  be 
properly  foreign  to  Christianity.  Christ  was  born,  and  lived, 
and  died,  and  rose  again  to  save  man  in  the  totality  of  his  being, 
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and,  therefore  to  deliver  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  to  sanc- 
tify every  department  of  human  life.  Hence,  as  St.  Paal 
assures  us,  ^*  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
(1  Tim.  4 :  8). 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  pertains  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  pulpit  to  teach  philosophy  or  science  or  art  or  poli- 
tics as  such.  For  doing  this  from  the  pulpit  there  is  no  warrant 
in  the  teachings  of  Ood*s  Word.  Not  in  this  way  has  Chris- 
tianity to  do  with  these  things.  In  the  Gospels  Christ  is  not 
presented  to  us  as  a  philosopher  or  a  scientist,  an  artist  or  a 
politician.  He  taught  nothing  directly  about  any  of  these  de- 
partments of  human  activity.  His  mission  was  not  to  expound 
the  laws  of  human  intelligence  or  of  the  material  universe,  or 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  art  or  of  civil  government.  His  was 
a  far  higher  and  grander  work.  He  came  into  the  world  to 
declare  and  establish  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  to  reveal 
fully  unto  men  the  Fatherhood  and  boundless  love  of  God,  in 
order  that  in  His  own  person  He  might  bring  man  back  again 
to  Gddy  the  only  true  source  of  life  and  light.  This  was  His 
mission  and  to  this  mission  He  consecrated  His  whole  life,  being 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  "  Wherefore," 
St.  Paul  informs  us,  '*'  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father  "  (Phil.  2 :  9-11). 

Had  Christ  labored  as  a  philosopher  or  scientist  or  statesman, 
He  would  have  dealt  only  with  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
periphery  of  man's  life,  and  no  matter  how  great  His  achieve- 
ments might  have  been,  they  would  have  been  only  of  a  tempo, 
ral  character,  and  sooner  or  later  would  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  flood  of  evil  flowing  from  the  perverted  and  corrupt 
centre  of  man's  life.  But  laboring  as  He  did.  He  dealt  with 
that  which  is  central  in  man,  and  in  restoring  man  to  his  tme 
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centre  He  accomplished  a  work  which  coald  not  but  regenerate 
every  sphere  of  human  existence  and  be  of  enduring,  yea,'eternal 
significance.     For  it  is  a  very  important  truth  which  men  are 
apt  practically  to  overlook  and  ignore,  that  evil  of  every  sort 
has  its  source  in  the  false  relation  which  man  in  his  fallen  con- 
dition sustains  to  God,  and  that  it  is  only  as  man  is  brought 
into   right   relation   to   God,   that   any  form  of  evil   can   be 
thoroughly  overcome  and  eradicated.     Yet  notwithstanding  this 
is  continually  forgotten  by  men,  it  is  n  evertheless  the  case.  Every 
sin  when  traced  to  its  ultimate  source  will  be  found  to  have  its 
origin  in  unbelief  which  either  denies  the  existence  of  God,  or 
His  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  men,  or  else  mistrusts  His 
wisdom  and  goodness.     Did  men  always  truly  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  in  ihe  reality  of  His  power,  wisdom, 
justice  and  goodness,  they  would  never  willingly  engage  in  sin, 
or  for  a  moment  consciously  delight  therein.     And  just  because 
sin  has  its  origin  in  unbelief  there  can  be  no  sure  and  effectual 
remedy  for  it,  save  in  that  faith  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  a 
right  relation  to  God.     Such    faith,  moreover,  cannot  fail  to 
sanctify  all  the  spheres  and  relations  of  life.     He  that  possesses  it 
will  necessarily  be  influenced  by  it  in  all  his  actions,  and  so  do 
all  he  does  to  the  glory  of  God.     In  other  words,  he  will  con- 
stantly be  induced  to  seek  earnestly  to  know  what  is  the  will 
of  God  as  regards  his  work,  and  to  strive  faithfully  to  do  it  in 
harmony  with  this  wil  1.     Whatever  he  does  will  therefore  tend 
to  be  excellently  done,  because  done  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  absolutely   true   and    beautiful    and    good. 
Furthermore,  as  faith  in  God  is  most  intimately  associated  not 
only  with  love  to  Gt>d  but  likewise  with  love  to  man,  it  tends 
also  to  unite  men  more  and  more  in  the  bonds  of  a  true  brother- 
hood, and  to  lead  them  to  foster  and  delight  in  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  the  pursuits  and  labors  of  each  other.     In  this  way 
Christianity  has  to  do  most  re  ally  with  all  the  occupations  and 
relations  of  mankind. 

As  regards  more  especially  the  true  province  of  the  pulpit, 
this  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  we  bold  to  be 
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no  more  nor  less  than  to  proclaim  to  men  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour,  and  to  persuade  them  to  accept  Him  as  such  by  faith* 
fullj  expounding  and  enforcing  the  truths  of  God's  word  as 
contained  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  bearing 
personal  testimony  to  His  power  to  save.  This  is  what  Jesus 
commanded  His  immediate  disciples  to  do.  After  His  triumphant 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  just  before  His  glorious  as- 
cension to  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  He 
directly  commissioned  them  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  (Mark  16  :  15)  and  to  teach  all  nations  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  He  had  commanded  (Matt.  28 :  20) ;  and 
expressly  declared  to  them  that  they  should  be  witnesses  unto 
Him  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  (Acts  1 :  8).  And  in 
accordance  with  these  instructions,  we  are  further  informed^ 
they  very  strictly  acted.  In  their  discourses  as  reported  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  in  their  Epistles  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  find  no  philosophical  or  scientific,  or  political 
discussions  whatever,  but  we  do  find  them  abounding  in  exposi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of 
direct  and  emphatic  personal  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
of  God  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  who  come 
unto  Him.  This  fact  we  deem  especially  note-worthy.  When 
we  think  of  the  stirring  political  events  that  were  constantly 
occurring  during  the  period,  in  which  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  were  written,  it  is  almost  marvellous  that  no  special 
mention  of  any  of  them  was  made.  But  this,  we  think,  clearly 
shows  that  the  Apostles  did  not  consider  it  part  of  their  work 
to  discuss,  or  to  call  attention  in  their  spiritual  ministrations  to 
these  things.  In  their  instructions  they  all  like  St.  Paul,  de- 
termined not  to  know  anything  among  those  whom  they 
addressed,  save  Christ  and  Him  crucified  (1  Cor.  2:  12).  To 
them  Christ  was  all  in  all,  and  so  should  He  ever  be  to  His 
ministers.  For  if  He  is  not  all  in  all  to  them,  He  will  soon  be 
nothing  to  them  but  a  name. 

But  not  only  is  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  way  indicated 
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the  proper  work  of  the  pulpit ;  bat  in  thus  preaching  Him  con- 
eists  its  tme  power  and  glory.  The  history  of  preaching  clearly 
proves  this  to  be  the  case.  The  most  powerful  and  successful 
preachers  in  every  period  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  every 
section  of  the  Christian  church,  have  ever  been  those  who 
confined  themselves  most  closely  in  their  pulpit  ministrations  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  as  bearing  witness  of  Christ  as 
the  only  hope  of  a  perishing  world.  And  the  reason  of  this 
is  neither  difficult  to  discover^  nor  hard  to  understand.  The 
deepest  need  of  humanity  is,  undoubtedly,  the  need  of  a  Saviour. 
There  is  in  men  universally  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt, 
and,  consequently,  of  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  ;  and  of  the  need  of  some 
one  to  deliver  them  from  this  wrath,  in  order  to  their  present  well- 
being  and  final  happiness.  All  human  history  and  all  human 
experience  testify  to  the  existence  of  this  consciousness.  So 
also  do  they  testify  that  the  only  person  who  really  possesses 
all  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  Saviour  is  Jesus  Christ.  When 
properly  brought  before  men,  therefore.  He  never  fails  to  com- 
mend Himself  to  those  who  truly  long  for  redemption,  and  to 
regenerate,  sanctify  and  glorify  those  who  in  faith  receive  Him 
and  keep  His  words.  The  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  all  of 
which  centre  in  Christ,  and  the  expounding  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  setting  forth  of  Christ,  have,  indeed,  to  do  so 
directly  with  the  deepest  needs  and  profoundest  questionings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  so  admirably  supply  these  needs  and 
answer  these  questionings,  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  greater  or  more  inspiring  mission  than  that  of  proclaiming 
them.  We  need  but  carefully  consider  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat  to  be  assured  of  their  superior  excellency.  St. 
Augustine  well  said,  '^  Thou,  God,  hast  created  us  for  Thyself 
and  our  hearts  are  without  rest,  until  they  rest  in  Thee."  ''The 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  only  the  highest,  but  also  the  most  de- 
sirable knowledge.^'  Now  in  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  God 
is  revealed  unto  us.  They  tell  us  what  He  is,  and  what  is  our 
relation  to  Him.     They  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
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and  of  our  own  existence.  They  t^ach  us  what  are  the  dntiei 
we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  ourselves.  Theymi^e 
known  to  us  how  we  became  estranged  from  God  and  miserable, 
and  point  out  the  way  back  to  God  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  blessedness  and  glory.  Surely  there  can  be  no  pro* 
founder  truths  than  these,  none  more  important  for  man  to 
know.  For  they  are  truths  not  merely  of  temporal^  but  of 
eternal  significance :  truths  whose  contents  are  inexhaustible  and 
of  perennial  interest,  and  of  which  the  more  we  know^  the  more 
we  find  there  is  still  to  be  learned.  It  is  not  without  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  true  power  and  glory  of  the  pulpit  hare  ever 
consisted  in  the  proclaiming  and  expounding  of  these  truths. 

When  instead  of  preaching  Christ  and  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures the  pulpit  gives  itself  to  discoursing  about  the  current  events 
of  the  day,  and  to  the  discussion  of  political,  philosophical  and 
Scientific  questions,  it  always  forsakes  its  true  province  and  ex- 
poses itself  to  the  loss  of  power.  And  it  does  so,  not  only 
because  in  dealing  with  these  things,  it  deals  with  the  temporal 
and  transient,  but  also  because  it  is  especially  liable  to  make 
great  mistakes  in  those  questions  which  do  not  properly  pertain 
to  it,  which  mistakes  will  be  sure  to  be  discovered  sooner  or 
later,  and  when  discovered  will  tend  to  discredit  its  teachings 
on  all  subjects — even  on  those  regarding  which  they  are  de- 
serving of  acceptance  and  should  be  authoritative.  No  man 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  a  master  in  all  things ;  and  skill  in 
one  department  of  labor  is  never  a  guarantee  of  skill  in  another. 
A  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  not  necessarily  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  should  be  set  up  for  such,  without  first  thoroughly  studying 
medicine,  he  would  be  sure  to  prove  a  quack.  Equally  liable  is 
he  to  prove  a  charlatan  in  other  matters  that  do  not  properly 
pertain  to  his  province.  The  wise  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  therefore  always  confine  himself  in  his 
pulpit  ministrations  to  proclaiming  and  enforcing  the  great 
spiritual  truths  and  moral  principles  inculcated  in  the  word  of 
Gody  and  leave  it  to  Scientists  to  settle  scientific  questions,  and 
to  statesmen  to  discuss  and  decide  matters  pertaining  purely  to 
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the  state.  And  though,  like  St.  Paul^  he  will  not  shrink  from 
declaring  to  men  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  he  will  yet,  never- 
theless, also  take  care  not  to  make  the  pulpit  a  mere  censorship 
of  morals,  but  rather  the  inspirer  of  holj  living — ^a  beacon 
light  to  guide  perishing,  sin-sick  souls^  tossed  on  life's  tempestu- 
ous sea,  into  the  haven  of  eternal  life  and  blessedness. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  as  regards  the  province  of  the 
pulpit^  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  minister  of 
Christ  should  be  only  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  doctrines 
therein  contained.  He  needs  indeed  to  know  God's  word,  that 
he  may  proclaim  it,  but  he  needs  also  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  various  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  in  order  that  he  may 
know  how  to  address  to  them  the  message  of  God  in  the  most 
acceptable  manner.  The  broader  his  culture  therefore,  the 
better  will  he  be  fitted  for  his  work.  The  more  thoroughly  he 
is  versed  in  philosophy,  science^  art,  literature  and  politics,  the 
better  will  he  be  prepared  to  lead  those  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.  Among 
the  Apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  St.  Paul  was  unquestionably 
the  most  cultured ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  is  due  the  fact  that 
he  was  enabled  to  labor  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  It  was 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  customs  and 
thoughts  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  that  especially  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  become  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  that 
he  might  win  some  to  Christ.  It  is  important  that  this  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  be  ambassadors 
for  Christ  to  beseech  men  on  behalf  of  Christ  to  be  reconciled 
to  God.  To  such,  if  possible,  nothing  that  pertains  to  human 
life,  excepting  what  is  in  itself  evil,  should  be  foreign.  An 
ignorant  ministry  can  never  be  a  truly  successful  ministry,  but 
will  certainly  sooner  or  later  through  its  gross  mistakes  fall  into 
contempt.  Those  churches  therefore  act  wisely  that  do  all 
they  can  to  educate  thoroughly  in  all  the  principal  departments 
of  knowledge^  those  whom  they  expect  to  call  to  minister  to 
them  in  holy  things. 
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Above  all,  however,  should  those  who  preach  Christ  tmly 
know  Christ  themselves.  Without  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  Him 
no  matter  how  thorough  their  culture  in  the  things  of  this 
world  may  be,  they  can  never  bear  convincing  testimony  to 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour  from  sin  and  death,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
whom  He  has  sent,  as  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  life.  For  no 
man  can  speak  authoritatively  of  that  which  he  knows  only  by 
hearsay.  Yet  he  that  would  truly  move  those  whom  he  ad^ 
dresses,  and  carry  conviction  home  to  their  hearts^  must  speak 
with  authority.  He  must  bear  witness  not  only  to  what  others 
have  said,  but  to  what  he  knows  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience. The  love  of  Christ  must  ever  constrain  him  who 
would  successfully  win  others  to  Christ.  Heart  most  speak  to 
heart,  or  else  they  will  most  likely  prove  but  empty  words  that 
pass  from  the  preacher  to  the  people  who  wait  upon  his  ministry. 
Moreover,  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  Christ's  saving  power,  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  must  ever  remain,  to  a  great  extent,  a  sealed 
book.  With  their  outer  contents  he  may  indeed  become  well 
acquainted,  but  of  their  inn^r  truths,  in  which  their  true  value 
and  glory  consist,  he  can  have  no  real  knowledge.  These  latter 
will  necessarily  remain  hidden  from  him.  For  '^  the  natural 
man,"  St.  Paul  assures  us,  ^*  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  ''  (1  Cor. 
2 :  14).  Such  an  one  can,  therefore,  never  be  a  trustworthy 
expounder  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  his  fellow-men.  He  may 
speak  to  them  ^*  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth" — - 
but  not,  as  St.  Paul,  in  those  ''  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ; 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual*'  (1  Cor.  2:  13).  An 
ttnspiritual  and  worldly-minded  ministry,  accordingly,  can  never 
be  a  truly  successful  one ;  and  where  it  exists,  the  pulpit  will 
necessarily  exert  but  little  influence  for  good,  and  lose  the  re* 
spect  of  men  on  account  of  its  hollowness.  On. the  other  hand, 
however,  where  there  is  true  spirituality  and  love  for  Christ 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  especially  where  this  is  joined 
to  a  broad  culture,  the  pulpit  can  never  fail  to  be  mighty 
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throngh  God  in  the  way  of  **  casting  down  imaginations  and 
■every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
Gody  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  ta  the  obedience 
of  Christ  "(2  Cor.  2:10). 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  now  been  asserted,  the 
question  may  nevertheless  arise,  Is  not  the  power  «of  the 
pulpit  really  waning  ?  To  this  question  we  feel  assured  that 
we  are  warranted  by  the  facts  in  the  case  to  give  a  decidedly 
negative  answer.  For  while  it  may  be  true  that  in  some  places 
there  has  been  a  falling  away  from  the  Church,  and  that  in 
still  other  places  there  is  a  growing  indifference  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  of  God^  yet  when  we  survey  the  state  of  things 
throughout  the  whole  world  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  Christianity  is  becoming  effete,  or  that  the  pulpit 
is  exerting  less  power  now  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  it  did  in  times  that  are  past. 
On  the  contrary,  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  past  history 
of  the  world  when  Christianity  was  so  widely  diffused  among 
men  as  it  is  now.  The  followers  of  Christ  have  virtually 
encompassed  the  earth.  There  is  scarcely  a  land  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  any  longer  where  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are 
not  proclaimed  to  men.  Everywhere  in  heathen  lands  the  work  of 
Missions  is  going  bravely  on,  and  throughout  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea  large  numbers  are  steadily  being  won  to 
Christ.  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who  deny  all  this,  and  boldly 
assert  that  missions  are  a  failure,  and  that  in  all  Christian 
lands  believers  are  rapidly  decreasing,  but  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics, as  has  lately  been  very  conclusively  shown,  prove  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  their  assertions.  Many  there  are,  we  freely 
admit,  in  all  churches,  who  have  a  name  to  live  but  are  dead, 
but  so  it  was  already  in  the  Apostolic  times,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  proportionally,  there  are  no  more  such 
now,  than  perhaps,  with  rare  exceptions,  there  ever  have  been, 
80  that  no  argument  can  be  properly  drawn  from  this  fact  that 
Christianity  is  becoming  obsolescent.  As  in  ages  past,  so  still 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  ^^  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
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every  one  that  believeth  *^  (Rom.  i.  16) ;  and  bo  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  until  ^*  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  gur  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever  "  (Rev.  xi.  15). 

There  is  no  reason  therefore  for  despairing  of  Christianitj. 
It  is  no  waning  faith  and  never  will  be.  Neither  is  there  any 
danger  of  the  pulpit  ever  being  supplanted  by  the  press.  Great 
as  is  the  power  of  the  latter,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
former.  That  the  press  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  help  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  there  can  be  no  question* 
By  multiplying  Bibles  and  religious  books  of  all  kinds  and 
placing  them  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  it  has  done  a 
great  and  glorious  work  in  the  way  of  enlightening  them  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  But  men  need  not  only  to  be  en> 
lightened  as  to  what  is  their  duty  but  also  to  be  inspired  to  do 
it.  A  book  may  inform,  but  it  is  the  personal  appeal,  that  as 
a  rule,  moves  to  action.  It  is  when  a  man  speaks  face  to  face 
with  men  that  he  is  best  able  to  fill  them  with  his  own  spirit, 
and  incite  them  to  deeds  of  noble  daring,  or  to  holy  living.  The 
pleading  voice,  the  flashing  eyes,  the  beaming  countenance,  the 
appropriate  gestures  of  the  speaker,  add  potency  to  thought 
and  make  it  far  more  real  and  impressive  than  it  is  upon  the 
printed  page.  Hence  the  pulpit  must  ever  be  mightier  than 
the  press  as  a  means  of  awakening  men  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  lost  and  perishing  condition  and  of  their  need  of  a  Saviour, 
and  of  leading  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  only  refuge  of 
safety,  the  only  fountain  of  life  and  peace.  If  anywhere,  there* 
<bre,  the  true  power  of  the  pulpit  is  waning,  it  cannot  be  due 
to  the  taking  of  its  place  by  newspapers  and  books,  as  is  some* 
^imes  asserted,  but  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause.  But 
in  reality  the  true  power  of  the  pulpit  is  not  waning.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  Christianity  is 
being  more  widely  diffused  than  ever,  and  is  exerting  a  greater 
influence  on  the  lives  of  men  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  world's  history.  Outside  of  its  proper  province  it  is, 
perhaps,  true  that  the  pulpit  no  longer  exerts  as  much  direct 
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influence  in  the  affairs  of  men  as  it  did  when  nearlj  all  the 
learning  of  the  world  was  monopolized  by  the  ministry,  and 
church  and  state  throughout  Christendom  were  united ;  biit  in 
its  own  proper  province  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  a  gainer  by  this  loss,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  gainer. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  always  better  that  truth 
should  be  accepted  for  its  own  sake,  than  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted merely  as  a  means  to  secure  something  else,  as  it  is  apt 
to  be  when  those  who  teach  it  have  power  to  confer  temporal 
benefits  on  those  who  profess  to  follow  their  instructions ;  since 
in  reality  truth  received  for  any  other  purpose  than  itself,  is 
not  truly  received  at  all,  and  can  exert  no  real  saving  and 
sanctifying  power  on  the  life. 

In  view  of  the  facts  to  which  attention  has  now  been  directed, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  assertions  to  which  reference  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  have  no  proper  ground  in 
the  actual  state  of  things^  and  are  rather  phantoms  of  the  imagi- 
nation than  sober  facts.  Christianity  is  not  losing  its  hold  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  The  pulpit  is  not  a  rapidly  wan- 
ing power.  On  the  contrary,  as  of  old,  it  continues  to  off'er  the 
grandest  and  most  truly  exalted  field  of  labor  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
best  interests  of  their  fellow-men.  Neither  does  it  need  even 
materially  to  change  its  methods  of  teaching  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  age.  The  old  truths  of  Ood's  Word 
are  still  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  man,  and  the  simple  story 
of  the  cross  is  still  unsurpassed  in  its  power  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellious heart  of  man,  and  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  his  whole 
life.  The  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  just 
as  sure  of  a  fitting  audience  now  as  he  ever  was.  In  asserting  thisy 
we  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain  that  the  Christianity 
of  our  times  is  all  that  it  should  be^  or  that  the  pulpit  is  exert- 
ing all  the  power  that  God  designed  it  to  exert  over  the  lives  of 
men.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lukewarmness 
among  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ;  and  minis- 
ters generally  are  not  near  so  earnest  and  faithful  ia  preaching 
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Christ  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  as  thej  should  be.  Both 
among  the  laity  and  the  ministry  there  is  abundant  room  for 
improvement.  But  while  this  is  so,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no 
reason  why  Christians  should  feel  discouraged,  or  young  men 
hesitate  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  cry  that 
faith  in  Christ  is  dying  out  is  only  one  of  the  tricks  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  to  lead  men  to  believe  that  the  gates  of 
hades  are  prevailing  against  the  Church  of  Christy  in  order  that 
he  may  induce  them  to  worship  the  lord  of  hades.  He  that  is 
wise  will  not  permit  himself  thereby  to  be  deceived. 
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The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism  :  Ad  ExamiDation  of  the  Personalitj 
of  Man  to  ascertain  his  capacity  to  know  and  serye  God,  and  the  validity  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  defense  of  Theism.  By  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.. 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  ^stematie  Theology  in  the  Theological  Department  « 
Yale  College.    New  York :  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons.    18^3. 

This  volume,  the  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  has  grown  out  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions  in  the  class-room,  and  is  given  to  the  public  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  striving  to  solve  the  great 
theological  and  religious  problems  of  our  times.  From  the  Introductoiy 
chapter  we  learn,  that  it  *^  is  not  designed  to  present  in  detail  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  God ;  it  is  designed  to  examine  the  constitution  of  man 
as  a  personal  being  in  order  to  ascertain  his  capacity  to  know  and  serve 
God,  to  answer  the  philosophical  questions  involved  in  the  controversy  with 
skepticism,  agnosticism  and  materialism,  and  indicate  the  principles  on 
which  the  defense  of  theism  must  rest  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  treatise 
on  psychology,  ethics  or  metaphysics.'* 

The  work  consists  of  eighteen  chapters.  Among  the  subjects  considered 
are  the  following :  Knowledge  and  Agnosticism,  The  Acts  and  Processes  of 
Knowing,  The  Ultimate  Realities  of  Human  Knowledge,  The  SensibilitieSi 
The  Will,  Personality,  Materialistic  Objections  to  the  Existence  of  Per- 
sonal Beings,  and  The  Two  Systems  of  Nature  and  Personality.  All  these 
iubjects  are  discussed  with  marked  ability.     In  their  treatment  Dr.  Hanif 
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shows  himself  to  he  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  leading  tendencies  of 
philosophical  thinking  hoth  in  England  and  in  Germany,  and  also  with  the 
▼arious  scientific  theories  that  are  now  claiming  the  attention  of  men.  In 
psychology,  ethicSi  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  he  appears  perfectly  at 
home.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  he  also  excels  in  these  discussions 
which  are  anything  else  than  dry  reading. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  hook  Dr.  Harris  gives  his  readers  to  un- 
derstand, that,  in  his  view,  '^  reason  is  the  person  considered  as  illuminated 
with  reason,  and  will  is  the  person  considered  as  determining  and  energizing, 
and  sensihility  the  person  considered  as  the  subject  of  motives  and  emotions; 
that  will  is  reason  determining  and  energizing,  and  reason  is  will  rational." 
Those  Theologians  '*  who  do  not  recognize  God  as  the  Supreme  Reason,  but 
exalt  Will  to  supremacy,  teaching  that  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong 
results  from  a  fiat  of  God^s  will,"  he  holds,  **  agree  with  the  Atheist  that 
theism  makes  a  capricious  will  supreme,  and  deprive  themselves  of  all  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  the  order  and  law  of  nature  prove  the  absence  of 
will/^  He  also  maintains,  that  '*  philosophy  and  theology  depend  on  ob- 
served facts  as  really  as  empirical  science ;  and  empirical  science  depends 
on  rational  ideas  and  principles  as  really  as  philosophy  and  theology.*' 
From  these  statements  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  standpoint  from 
which  this  volume  is  written. 

Without  endorsing  all  the  views  advanced  in  this  book,  we,  nevertheless, 
heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  truly  valuable  and  elaborate  contri- 
bution to  the  philosophical  and  theological  literature  of  the  times.  There 
are  few  who  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  careful  study  of  its  pages. 

The  Gbounds  of  Thbistio  and  Christiait  Belief.  By  George  P.  Fisher, 
D.D.,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College.  New 
York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1883. 

From  the  title  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  work  covers  substantially  the 
flame  ground  gone  over  in  the  treatise  just  noticed.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  two  works  rather  supplement  each  other  than  treat  of  the 
flame  subject*  Even  when  the  topic  is  the  same,  the  treatment  is  different, 
flo  that  the  one  cannot  be  said  to  render  the  other  unnecessary. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  discuss  the  evidences  of  both 
natural  and  revealed  religion  with  special  reference  to  the  assaults  of  mod- 
em skepticism.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  accordingly,  the  personality 
of  God  and  man  is  not  only  treated  of,  but  also  the  arguments  for  the  being 
of  God,  and  the  principal  anti-theistic  theories.  In  what  follows,  the  possi- 
bility and  fiinction  of  miracles  with  reference  to  Prof.  Huxle/s  comments 
on  Hume,  the  proof  of  miracles,  the  Gospel  history,  and  arguments  in  favor 
of  Christianity  drawn  from  various  considerations,  are  discussed.  In  con- 
clusion attention  is  directed  to  Biblical  criticism,  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  congruity  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  with  the 
Clirijtian  fidth. 
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The  Yolame  thronghont  is  possessed  of  those  excellent  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  other  works  of  Dr.  Fisher  and  prove  him  one  of 
the  ablest  thinkers  of  oar  times. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scriptures.  A  Critical,  Historical  and  Dogaadc 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Br 
George  T.  Ladd,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philoeophy  in  Yate 
College.    Two  volumes.    New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1883. 

In  these  two  volumes  we  have  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  inqaiiy  into 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  considered  in  the  totality  of  their  phenomena  and  in  their  com- 
plete history.  No  other  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  so  &r 
as  we  know,  is  so  complete  and  satisfactory.  Every  phase  of  the  question 
is  considered,  and  the  examination  takes  in  the  later  criticism,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  views,  as  to  the  sacred  canon.  Those  who  would  thoroughly  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Scriptures  will  accord- 
ingly find  these  volumes  of  great  service  to  them.  ^ 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  is  exegetical  and  treats 
of  the  claims  of  the  Bible.  In  it  there  are  considered  the  nature  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  as  determined  by  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  claims  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  general  and  of  Mosaism  in  particular,  the  claims  of 
Prophetism  and  of  the  Hokhmah,  the  claims  for  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
writers  of  the  New,  and  the  claims  for  the  New  Testament  by  it  own  writers. 
Prof.  Ladd  starts  out  by  saying :  "  The  right  dogmatic  point  of  view  for  con- 
sidering the  doctrines  of  Sacred  Scripture  must  be  derived  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ." 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  critical  and  treats  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Bible.  Here  we  have  discussed  the  so-called  scientific,  the  miraculous, 
the  historical,  the  predictive,  and  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  biblical 
books,  and  also  their  authorship,  their  language  and  style,  and  the  texts  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  To  those  who  hold  to  the  traditional  view  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  admissions  and  statements  of 
Prof.  Ladd,  in  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  will  prove  objectionable,  and 
even  startling.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  at  the  close  of 
this  part  of  the  treatise :  '^  The  Bible  claims  to  contain  and  does  contain 
those  sacred  and  inspired  writings  which  constitute  the  sources  of  the  history 
of  divine  redemption  in  Christ,  and  of  those  ideas  and  truths  of  revelation 
which  have  been  imparted  in  an  historical  process  to  the  ever-living  Church 
of  God." 

The  third  part  is  historical  and  gives  an  account  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject.  First  we  have  presented  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  in  the  period  preceding  the  Christian  era ;  and  then,  in  order,  the 
doctrine  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  doctrine  from  250  A.  D.  to  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  from  the  Reformation  to  1750  A.  D.,  and  from  1.750  A.  IX 
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to  the  present'time.  This  part  of  the  work  we  are  disposed  to  think  will  be 
foand  especially  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  treatise  is  synthetic  and  treats  of  the  'doc- 
tine  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  following  subjects  are  fully  discussed :  the 
Personality  of  God,  Revelation,  the  Spirit  and  the  Bible,  the  subject  of 
Revelation  and  Inspiration,  the  Media  of  Revelation,  Inspiration,  the  Bible 
and  the  Word  of  God,  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  the  Authority  of  the  Bible, 
the  Bible  as  Translated  and  Interpreted,  the  Bible  as  Means  of  Grace,  the 
Bible  and  Individual  Man,  and  the  Bible  and  the  Race.  Prof.  Ladd  closes 
his  inquiry  with  the  noteworthy  statement :  "  The  person  of  the  Redeemer 
furnishes  the  interest  and  point  of  view  for  the  examination  of  that  book 
which  we  call  the  Bible.  The  true  nature  of  the  book  has  been  revealed 
only  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  the  work  of  redemption.  It  is  the 
sapreme  office  and  crowning  glory  of  the  Scriptures  to  minister  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  conforming  of  the  world  to  the  mind  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

The  work  throughout  gives  evidence  of  thorough  scholarship  and  is  per^ 
vaded  by  an  earnest  Christian  spirits 

Biblical  Study  :  Its  Principles,  Methods  and  Historv.  Together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  Books  of  Reference.  By  Charles  Augiistus  ^rig|^,  D.D.  Davenport 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Coniate  Languages  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   1883. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  a  guide  to  Biblical  Study  for  the  imtelligent 
layman,  as  well  as  the  theological  student  and  minister  of  the  Gospel.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted  in  every  way.  The  ground  of  Biblical 
Study  is  substantially  covered,  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is  clear 
and  judicious,  and  the  information  given  is  just  such  as  every  intelligent 
person  needs  who  would  understand  the  discussions  which  now  agitate  the 
religious  world  as  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  would  enter  upon  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  advantages  of  Biblical  study  which, 
we  are  assured,  is  the  most  important,  the  most  extensive,  the  most  profound 
and  the  most  attractive  of  all  studies.  Then  in  regular  succession  are  con- 
sidered exegetical  theology,  the  languages  of  the  Bible,  the  Bible  and  criti- 
cism, the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  text  of  the  Bible,  the  higher  criticism,  liter- 
ary study  of  the  Bible,  Hebrew  poetry,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and 
Biblical  theology.  All  these  subjects  are  treated  with  very  marked  ability, 
and  in  a  manner  both  thorough  and  satisfactory.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Bible  and  Criticism,  Prof  Briggs  says :  "  It  is  significant  that  the  great 
majority  of  professional  biblical  scholars  in  the  various  universities  and  theo- 
logical halls  of  the  world,  embracing  those  of  the  greatest  learning,  industry 
and  piety,  demand  a  revision  of  traditional  theories  of  the  Bible  and  history. 
These  critics  must  be  met  with  argument  and  candid  reasoning  as  to  these 
facts  and  their  interpretation,  and  cannot  be  overcome  by  mere  cries  of  alarm 
for  the  Church  and  the  Bible  which,  in  their  last  analysis,  usually  amount  to 
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nothing  more  than  peril  to  certain  favorite  views."  As  regards  the  higher 
criticism,  he  says  :  ^^  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  majority  of  the  scholars  who  have  been  engaged  in 
these  researches  have  been  rationalistic  or  semi-rationalistic  in  their  religions 
opinions ;  and  that  they  have  employed  the  methods  and  styles  peculiar  to 
the  German  scholarship  of  our  century.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tives and  influences  that  led  to  these  investigations,  the  questions  we  have  to 
determine  are:  (1)  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  and  (2)  Do  the  theories 
account  for  the  facts  ?" 

The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  grace. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  address  delivered  by  the  anther  in  May, 
1883,  before  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  To  the  end  of  the  treatise  there  is  appended  a  very  valuable 
Catalogue  of  Books  of  Reference  for  biblical  study.  There  are  also  good  in- 
dexes of  Texts  of  Scripture,  Topics,  and  Books  and  Authors. 

The  book  is  one  that  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  minister, 
and  also  in  that  of  every  intelligent  layman. 

A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  English  Vbbsiom.  By 
Philip  Sch&ff.  D.D.,  President  of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision.  With 
Fac-simile  Illustrations  of  MSS.  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testament 
New  York  :    Harper  and  Brothers ;  Franklin  Square.    1883. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  work,  and  will  be  found  almost  invaluable  by 
those  who  would  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  English  Version.  In  a  condensed,  yet  remarkably  clear  and  trust- 
worthy form,  there  is  presented  in  this  volume  just  such  information  as  every 
student  of  the  New  Testament  will  find  most  useful  and  important  to  him. 
No  other  manual  of  the  kind  can  be  at  all  compared  with  it  in  point  of  ex- 
cellence. In  its  accuracy  and  in  its  bibliography  it  is  altogether  without  a 
rival.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  work  which  no  student  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, whether  clergyman  or  layman,  can  well  afford  to  be  without. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  the  different  chapters  in  the  book  from 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  Contents :  The  Language  of  the  New 
Testament ;  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament ;  Ancient  Versions :  Patris- 
tic Quotations ;  Textual  Criticism ;  History  of  the  Printed  Text ;  The 
Authorized  Version  ;  The  Revised  Version.  On  all  these  subjects  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  and  very  best  scholarship  are  given.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  Appendixes  containing  much  additional  matter  under  the  follow- 
ing heads ;  List  of  Printed  Editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  Fac- 
similes of  Standard  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  List  of  English  and 
American  Revisers;  List  of  American  Changes  Adopted  by  the  English 
Committee ;  and  Adoption  of  the  Revision  by  the  Baptists.  Besides  a  table 
of  Contents,  the  book  also  contains  an  Alphabetical  Index  and  an  Index  of 
Scripture  Passages  Explained. 
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The  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Biblical  Study  are  due  to  Dr.  Schaff 
for  preparing  a  manual  of  so  great  excellence,  and  to  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers  for  publishing  it  in  such  a  convenient  and  substantial  form. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss. 
Counsellor  of  the  Consistory  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated 
from  the  Third  Revised  Edition  by  Rev.  David  Eaton,  M.A.,  Dufilown.  Two 
Volumes.    Edinburg:    T.  &  T.  Clark.    1832. 

The  third  revised  German  edition  of  this  work  from  which  the  present 
translation  has  been  made,  was  published  in  1879.  In  it,  accordingly,  we 
have  the  latest  results  of  the  investigations  of  its  learned  author  in  this  de- 
partment of  theology.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state,  that  Biblical 
Theology  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Biblical  Dogmatics.  **As  the  former," 
says  Dr.  Weiss  in  the  Introduction  to  his  work,  *^  is  a  historical,  the  latter  is 
a  systematic  science ;  as  the  former  has  to  do  with  the  variety  of  biblical 
forms  of  teaching,  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  unity  of  the  truth  which  is  re- 
corded in  these."  He  also  further  informs  us,  that  ^^  since  biblical  theology 
has  to  represent  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of  teaching  it  falls  into  a  series 
of  doctrinal  systems."     Hence  the  present  work  is  divided  into  five  parts. 

In  the  first  part  the  teaching  of  Jesus  according  to  the  earliest  tradition 
is  coQsidered.  This  tradition  our  author  finds  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels. 
The  second  part  treats  of  the  original  Apostolic  type  of  doctrine  previons  to 
the  time  of  Paul,  as  contained  in  the  discourses  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  Paulinism  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third  part.  In  it  we  have  presented  the  earliest  preaching  of  Paul 
as  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  four  great  doctrinal 
and  controversial  Epistles,  the  development  of  Paulinism  in  the  Epistles  of 
the  imprisonment,  and  the  doctrinal  method  of  the  pastoral  Epistles.  The 
fourth  part  treats  of  the  Early- Apostolic  doctrinal  system  in  the  post-Paul- 
ine period.  This  system  according  to  our  Author  is  contained  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  Johan- 
nean  Apocalypse,  and  the  historical  books.  In  the  fiflh  and  last  part  the 
Johannean  theology  is  considered.  This  is  gathered  from  the  Qospel  ot 
John  and  the  three  Epistles  of  John.  In  the  treatment  of  all  these  varions 
subjects  the  great  ability  and  learning  of  the  author  are  everywhere  apparent. 

The  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  theological 
science  of  our  times,  and  will  be  found  a  serviceable  guide  through  the  rich 
world  of  Scripture  truth  in  its  manifold  forms. 

The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man.  Six  Lectures  Given  before  the  Theological 
Students  at  Princeton  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D. 
New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1883. 

In  these  lectures'  Dr.  Hopkins  discusses  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  as 
taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  does  this  with  special  reference  to  pre- 
Tailing  theories,  so  that  this  little  volume  may  be  truly  called  a  book  for  the 
times.     In  the  opening  lecture  the  doctrine  that  man  was  created  by  Qod  is 
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ably  defended  and  some  difficult  questions  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
eTolutionists.  The  second  and  third  lectures  treat  of  man  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  This,  Dr.  Hopkins  maintains,  must  consist  in  the  essential 
difference  or  differences  between  man  and  the  creatures  below  him.  "  These 
differences,"  he  says,  **  are  found  mainly,  first,  in  the  intellect  of  man  re- 
garded as  rational ;  second,  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature ;  and  third,  in 
his  freedom,  including  the  great  fact  that  man  is,  and  the  brute  is  not,  a 
proper  and  responsible  cause.  God  is  a  proper  cause,  and  if  man  were  not, 
he  could  not  be  in  His  image.  So  long,  therefore,  as  man  continues  to  be 
rational,  moral,  and  free,  and  hence  capable  of  knowing  God,  he  will  be  in 
His  image ;  and  when  he  ceases  to  be  rational,  moral  and  free,  he  will  be  no 
longer  man.*'  The  nature  of  knowledge,  feeling,  freedom,  and  caasatiTC 
power  are  ably  discussed  in  these  two  lectures.  In  the  fourth  lecture  the 
moral  nature  is  considered,  and  in  the  fifth,  man  as  haN^ing  dominion,  and  as 
male  and  female.  What  is  said  on  the  latter  subject  is  especially  worthy  of 
attention.  In  the  closing  lecture  man  in  his  present  state  is  considered,  and 
also  *^  the  man  Christ  Jesus  '*  in  whom  alone  all  the  capabilities  of  man  and 
his  possible  relations  as  the  Scriptures  represent  them  can  be  known  by  us^ 
These  lectures  are  fresh,  able  and  learned,  and  will  repay  careful  study. 

French  Celebrities.    Bv  Ernest  Daudet  and  others.    Translated  by  Frances 
W.  Potter.     New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street. 

This  work  contains  brief  biographies  of  Marshal  De  MacMahon,  Leon  Gtim- 
betta,  Jules  Grdvy.  Louis  Blanc,  Charles  De  Freycinet,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Ferdinand  De  Lesseps.  These  are  names  that  constantly  recur  in  reading 
current  French  history,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  something 
about  them.  For  that  purpose  a  brief  outline,  such  as  is  here  griven,  is  all 
that  the  reader  needs. 

French  Celebrities.    Part  Second.    By  Jules  Claritie  and  others.    New 
York :    Funk  A  Wagnalls.    10  and  12  Dey  Street. 

Brief  biographies  of  the  following  celebrities  are  given  in  this  volume : 
Jules  Ferry,  George  Clemenceau,  Ernest  Renan,  Henri  Rocheford,  Challe- 
^el-Lacour,  Jules  Simon,  Erkmann-Chatrian,  Paul  Bert,  and  Alphonse 
Daudet. 

The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  vol.  II.  "  Servant  of  all."  New  York :  Funk  i 
Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street.     1883. 

We  regret  that  (possibly  by  some  mistake  of  the  publishers)  we  have  not 
before  us  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work.  But  our  examination  of  the  2d  vol. 
enables  us  to  commend  the  work  as  containing  much  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive reading.  It  is  more  than  a  commentary.  It  contaias  eloquent  discour- 
ses on  the  passages  commented  upon.  We  should  say  it  is  very  profitable 
for  minister)?,  because  it  contains  a  practical  application  of  Scripture  by  one 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  day.     No  one  will  tire  in  reading  it,  for  it  is  all 
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alire  with  thoaght  and  scholarship,  and  the  style  is  fresh  and  incisiye.  We 
do  not  know  that  we  would  recommend  the  style  as  a  model  for  others,  but 
it  serves  its  purpose  in  keeping  up  interest  and  holding  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

By- Ways  of  Litbraturb.    By  D.  H.  Wheeler,    New  York :    Funk  &  Wag 
nails,  10  and  12  Dey  Street. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  interest.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  will  con- 
vey in  brief  space  what  it  contains :  1.  A  Fourteenth  Century  Book  for  Women ; 
2.  English  Girls  in  the  Old  Times ;  3.  English  Boys  in  the  Old  Times ;  4.  Old 
Education  and  Modem ;  5.  The  Robin  Hood  Ballads ;  6.  The  Legends  of 
King  Arthur ;  7.  The  Founders'  Age  in  our  Literature ;  8.  Shakespeare  on 
Grreatness ;  9.  Englishmen,  their  Language  and  Countries ;  10.  A  Gramma- 
tical Revolution  ;  11.  Our  Spoken  English. 

For  young  readers  especially  this  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  on  the  beginnings  of  English  literature,  and  it  will  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  sharpening  the  appetite  for  reading  the  English  Classics. 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther.  By  Dr.  William  Rein.  New  York :  Funk  A 
WagnaUs,  10  and  12  Dey  Street. 

This  is  a  translation  by  Rev.  6.  F.  Beh ringer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was 
prepared  as  a  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  400th  Anniversary  of 
Luther's  birth.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will  supply  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  Luther,  but  also  of  the  opening  and  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  Germany.  The  chapter  on  the  Cbn/erence  at  Marburg  does  not  present 
Luther  in  a  very  good  attitude.  Though  accustomed  to  get  off  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  others,  he  bristled  up  and  became  angry  when  Zwingli  sportively 
remarked,  quoting  a  passage  from  the  6th  chap,  of  St.  John,  ^^  This  passage 
will  break  your  neck.  Doctor."  Luther's  reply,  "  Do  not  exalt  yourself  too 
highly ;  you  are  in  Hesse  and  not  in  Switzerland,'*  &c.,  reveals  the  prejudice 
in  Luther's  mind  against  the  Swiss.  It  was  this  dislike  of  the  Swiss  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans,  as  much  perhaps  as  the  difference  in  doctrine,  that  led 
to  Luther's  refusal  even  to  shake  hands  with  Zwingli.  As  the  celebration 
of  the  400th  anniversary  of  Zwingli's  birth  is  about  to  be  observed  in  the  Re- 
formed Chnrnh,  the  lives  of  both  Zwingli  and  Luther  should  be  read  and 
studied  anew. 

OEMS  OF  Illustration  from  the  Sermons  and  other  writings  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Guthrie,  D.D.  Arranged  under  the  Subjects  which  they  Illustrate.  By  an 
American  Clergyman.  Second  Eldition.  New  York :  Funk  and  Wagnalls, 
Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street. 

Books  of  sermons  generally  are  not  considered  very  interesting  reading, 
just  because  sermons  are  designed  to  be  heard,  not  read.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this.  There  are  preachers  whose  sermons  are  models  of  style  as 
well  as  reservoirs  of  thought.  By  means  of  them  one  can  learn  lessons  in 
Exegesis  and  especially  Hermeneutics  better,  in  some  respects,  than  from 
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books  directly  on  those  subjects.  The  power  of  some  Bermona  consists 
almost  entirely  upon  the  manner  of  their  delivery :  again  there  are  other 
sermons  that  contain  great  force  for  reading. 

The  London  Jimes/m  1860,  said:  "Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  most  eloquent 
orator  in  Europe."  The  celebrated  Dr.  Candlish,  in  an  address  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  May,  1862,  said :  "^  Dr. 
Guthrie's  genius  has  long  since  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  gifted  and 
popular  preachers  of  our  day.''  Similar  testimony  was  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
James  W.  Alexander. 

This  book  gives  us  just  what  is  most  delightful  in  Dr..Gnthrie'8  sermons, 
his  Gems  of  Illustration.  For  the  general  reader  the  whole  sermons  woqM 
be  more  instructive,  but  not  so  fascinating  as  these  selections.  For  minis- 
ters, we  should  say,  these  gems  are  much  more  desirable  than  the  sermons 
entire  would  be.  In  all  sermons,  even  the  very  best,  there  is  much  matter 
which  a  cultivated  mind  can  supply  for  itself.  This  is  the  case  especially 
with  ministers.  We  once  heard  the  remark  of  an  intelligent  layman,  a  cele- 
brated lawyer,  that  in  listening  to  ordinary  preachers  he  attended  to  the 
text  and  got  the  outline  of  the  sermon,  and  then  went  off  in  his  thought 
upon  other  subjects  until  the  sermon  was  ended ;  he  could  supply  himself 
pretty  much  all  that  would  be  said.  We  give  this,  not  as  an  example  to  he 
followed,  but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  said,  viz.,  that  in 
sermons  generally  there  is  much  that  a  cultivated  mind  can  supply  for  itself 
But  Gems  of  Illustration  cannot  be  thus  easily  supplied.  They  are  the  rarest 
flowers,  culled  by  the  most  skillful  hand.  Moreover  they  are  often  just  what 
the  preacher  most  needs. 

Here  these  gems  are,  gathered  with  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  referred  to.  Activity — Christian,  8 
specimens;  Afflictions,  10  examples ;  Ambition,!;  Atheism,  4;  Beauty,  3; 
Benevolence,  2  ;  Bible,  7  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Then  fol- 
lows a  copious  index  of  9  double  column  pages. 

It  behooves  that  such  a  book  should  be  published  in  good  style,  and  such 
is  the  case  with  this  solid,  handsome  volume.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  handle 
it  as  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  read  it.  Of  course  it  is  like  a  dictionary, 
the  subject  changes  very  frequently,  but  is  more  for  reference  than  consecu- 
tive reading.  We  believe  an  examination  of  it  will  sustain  all  we  have  now 
said  of  it.     Verb,  sap.  sat. 

Traps  for  the  Young.    By  Anthony  Comstock.    New  York ;    Funk  A  Wa§f- 
nails,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  1883. 

A  book  of  250  pages,  handsomely  bound  and  filled  with  startling  and 
important  information,  which  it  is  well  for  parents  to  read.  The  evils  that 
beset  the  young  are  not  confined  to  the  city,  but  extend  also  by  means  of  the 
press  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Comstock  has  doubtless  done  a  good 
work,  though  a  thankless  one,  and  one  that  few  would  care  to  undertake. 
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)ome  must  do  the  sort  of  work  he  has  done,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  calling 
or  it.  Of  course  it  is  of  a  negative  character  onlj,  removing,  or  trying  to  re- 
nove,  the  outward  temptations  to  sin — the  traps  that  ensnare  the  young. 
The  other  and  positive  work  must  ever  be  done  in  the  virtuous  household, 
irhere  children  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  moral  purity,  in  Christian  training. 
Still  it  is  well  for  unsuspecting  parents  to  read  a  book  like  this,  even  those  in 
the  quiet  country,  in  order  to  learn  how  the  tempter  may  insinuate  himself 
into  their  households  by  means  of  the  press. 

We  do  not  indeed  share  in  the  feeling  of  panic  which  some  of  these  ex- 
ternal and  negative  efforts  sometimes  create,  the  feeling  and  fear  that  a  vol- 
cano ia  about  to  blow  up  all  the  foundations  of  society.  There  is  a  power 
within  in  good  Christian  nurture,  in  virtuous  homes  and  virtuous  society, 
that  is  stronger  than  all  manner  of  diabolism.  Upon  that  chiefly  we  must 
build.  Before  it  external  temptations  become  disarmed  of  their  power.  It 
may  as  a  rule  be  best  also  not  to  agitate,  at  least  not  overmuch,  the  external 
workings  and  machinations  of  the  evil  one,  as  St.  Paul  directs  in  regard  to  a 
certain  vice,  "  let  them  not  so  much  as  be  named  among  you."  Still  we  be- 
lieve the  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  good.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  part  well.     It  contains  an  introduction  by  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D. 

Illustrations  and  Meditations  ;  or  Flowers  from  a  Puritan's  Garden,  Dis- 
tilled and  Dispensed.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street 

This  is  a  quaint  and  interesting  volume.  It  is  made  up,  as  indicated  on 
the  title-page,  of  Illustrations,  and  of  Meditations  on  the  same.  The  illus- 
trations are  taken  from  the  works  of  Rev.  Thomas  Manton,  a  staunch  Puri- 
tan of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains  and 
made  the  prayer  at  Cromwell's  installation,  June  26,  1657.  Of  the  sermons 
of  Manton,  Mr.  Spurgeon  says  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work :  "  For 
solid,  sensible  instruction  forcibly  delivered,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.''  He 
also  says :  "  Ministers  who  do  not  know  Manton  need  not  wonder  if  they  are 
themselves  unknown.*'  This  high  estimate  of  the  worth  of  Manton^s  writings 
is  sustained  by  the  illustrations  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  They 
are  without  exception  among  the  best  we  have  met  with  anywhere.  In  a 
few  words  oflen,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  whole  sermon  condensed.  The  medi- 
tations on  these  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Spurgeon.  They  possess  all  the 
excellent  characteristics  of  his  other  writings,  and  cannot  be  studied  without 
profit.  We  would  therefore  recommend  this  work  to  all  our  readers.  They 
will  find  it  an  admirable  volume  to  have  on  the  study  table  or  in  some  con- 
venient place  to  take  up  during  odd  momenta.  Both  the  illustrations  and 
the  meditations  are  brief,  and  relate  to  almost  every  subject  pertaining  to 
the  Christian  life. 

The  Priest  and  the  Man  ;  or  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  An  Historical  Romance. 
By  William  Wilberforce  Newton.    Boston :  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  1883. 

In  this  volnme  the  pathetic  story  of  Peter  Abelard  and  Heloisa  Fulbert  is 
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presented  in  an  unusually  interesting  and  instructive  manner.  Though  the 
work  is  professedly  a  romance,  yet  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in 
the  case  is  the  story  told,  that  it  might  almost  be  accppted  as  a  history.  To 
the  ordinary  reader  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  give  even  a  truer  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  hero  and  of  the  heroine,  as  well  as  of  the  relations 
existing  between  them  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  than  he  would 
be  likely  to  derive  from  the  usual  historical  sources.  The  author  evidently 
before  writing  the  story  took  pains  thoroughly  to  inform  himself  with  regard 
to  the  life,  character  and  works  of  Abelard,  as  well  as  with  the  customs  and 
opinions  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  We  would  therefore  commend 
the  work  to  those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  character  of 
Abelard  and  the  tragic  story  of  his  love.  In  an  Appendix  to  the  work  are 
given  the  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa  as  translated  firom  the  Latin  by 
Joseph  Berington. 

Constantinople.  By  Edmondo  De  Amicis.  Translated  from  the  seventh 
Italian  edition,  by  Caroline  Tilton.  Fourth  edition.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  27  and  29  West  23d  Street.    1882. 

Though  this  book  has  not  come  into  our  hands  directly  from  the  Pub< 
lishers  with  a  request  for  notice,  and  though  it  has  not  the  advantage  of 
being  just  issued  from  the  press,  yet  we  deem  it  eminently  worthy  of  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  has  won  the  approval  and  admi- 
ration of  a  very  intelligent  reading  club,  whose  judgment  we  can  add  to  our 
own,  as  to  its  interest  and  worth.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  that 
has  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  gives  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  one  of 
the  historic  cities  of  the  world  that  we  have  ever  read.  We  can  safely  re- 
commend it  as  a  work  of  interesting  and  profitable  reading,  and  one  over 
which  the  reader  never  tires,  because  the  style  is  of  the  most  lively  and 
graphic  character. 

From  Gloom  to  Gladness  :  Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Biography  of  Esther. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Vandyke,  A.  M.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wagnalls,  Pub- 
lishers, 10  and  13  Dey  Street. 

A  handsome  little  volume  of  269  pages,  suitable  for  Sunday-school  or 
congregational  libraries,  and  for  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  understanding 
of  this  rather  curious  book  in  the  sacred  canon.  We  believe  it  is  the  only 
book  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  name  of  God  does  not  occur.  Yet  it  forms  a 
unique  and  charming  chapter  in  the  strange  and  eventful  history  of  the  elect 
nation.  *'  There  is  no  life,*'  says  Carlyle,  **  but  is  a  heroic  poem  of  its  sort*' 
"  Cei-tainly,  of  the  lives  so  faithfully  recorded  in  Scripture,  all  are  worthy  of 
study,  truths  for  the  active  present  being  mirrored  from  the  silent  pas*.'* 
Perhaps  the  reading  of  this  volume  may  induce  many  to  read  this  book  in 
the  sacred  record  who  have  never  read  it  before ;  and  certainly  all  Scripture 
is  given  for  our  profit. 
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I. 

THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

BY  TH08.   G-   APPLE,  D.  D. 

Thb  recent  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Lather  the  German  Reformer,  and  of  Ulrio 
Zwingli  the  Swiss  Reformer,  bj  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Europe  and  America,  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  challenge 
to  the  Christian  world  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Protestant  Reformation  rests.  A  movement  in  history  cannot 
be  fully  understood  in  its  own  age.  It  is  only  after  it  has 
been  tried  and  its  fruits  have  become  apparent  that  it  can  be 
studied  and  judged  in  a  way  that  is  free  from  all  undue  preju- 
dice. We  cannot  judge  the  reformation  by  the  opinions 
entertained  in  regard  to  it  by  the  reformers  themselves,  who 
were  instruments  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  It  is  a  question 
whether  even  the  Apostles  saw  the  full  force  and  meaning  of 
their  work  in  founding  the  Christian  Church.  St.  Paul  could 
hardly  have  looked  down  through  coming  ages  and  estimated 
the-  significance  of  his  epistles,  as  they  are  now  read  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Church  under  its  widely  varying  conditions.  Much 
less  then  could  we  expect  uninspired  reformers  to  comprehend 
10  157 
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fully  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  work   in  which  they 
engaged.     Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  their  viewi 
of  the  Roman  Church  which  they  antagonized,  and  the  relation 
of  Protestantism  to  that  church.    Even  yet  this  problem  of  tbe 
relation  of  Protestantism  to  Romanism  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood^ nor  the  full  meaning  of  the  mission  which  Protestantism 
is   to   accomplish  in  the  history  of   the  one,  holy,  cathoUe 
Church ;  just  because  we  are  still  in  the  modern  era,  and  that 
era  is  not  closed.   Whether  Romanism  is  to  disappear  entirely  in 
the  course  of  future  ages,  and  Protestantism  remain  as  the  onlj 
stream  of  the  Church  life,  or  a  new  era  is  to  come  in  which 
will  harmonize  the  antagonism  in  a  higher  form  of  Christianity, 
we  cannot  certainly  know  until  another  epoch  is  reached. 

But  a  period  of  400  years  is  certainly  sufficient  to  test  such 
a  movement  as  Protestantism  and  to  judge  it  on  its  merits. 
Nothing  is  lost,  therefore,  but  much  gained  by  reviewing  this 
movement,  as  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Anni- 
versaries referred  to.  Those  anniversaries  would  be  of  little 
account,  indeed,  if  they  were  limited  to  a  study  of  the  lives  of 
those  great* and  good  men  merely.  So  far  as  they  may  have 
involved  a  glorification  of  those  men  only,  they  carried  with 
them  real  imperfection  and  injury.  The  reformation  wu 
greater  than  the  individual  men  who  were  the  agents  in  bring- 
ing it  to  pass,  and  the  anniversary  of  their  birth  is  significant 
and  important  mainly  as  it  leads  us  to  be  devoutly  thankful 
for  the  reformation  itself,  and  confirms  our  faith  in  its  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  new  challenge  to  Romanism  to  reconsider  its 
estimate  of  Protestantism.  After  its  four  hundred  years  of 
history  it  will  not  do  any  longer  to  characterize  it  as  a  petty 
quarrel  produced  by  a  few  ambitious  monks,  or  a  rank  rebellion 
against  the  Church  of  Christ.  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits 
may  be  it  has  become  a  factor  in  history  whose  influence  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  guides  and  directs  the  civilization  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  those  natious  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  Teutonic  race  as  distinguished  from 
those  composed  mainly  of  the  old  Romanic  race. 
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All  that  we  can  undertake  on  so  broad  a  subject  is  merely 
to  present  a  few  reflections  upon  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  then  notice  some  of  the  charges  urged  against  them. 

In  distinguishing  the  Reformation  from  a  mere  restoration 
we  claim  that  it  brought  forth  something  new  in  the  history  of 
the  Churchy  that  it  was  a  real  advance  on  the  whole  previous 
history  of  the  Church,  in  the  line  of  legitimate  historical 
levelopment.  *  The  Reformation  cannot  be  sustained  on  the 
theory  of  mere  repristination.  We  cannot  find  a  fdC'Simile  of 
Protestantism  in  Primitive  Christianity. 

The  first  five  centuries  are  generally,  and  of  right,  claimed 
IS  an  inheritance  for  all  churches.  It  was  a  formative  period, 
during  which  the  ancient  creeds  were  produced,  the  ancient 
liturgies  were  framed,  and  the  fundamental  dogmas  formulated. 
Being  so  near  the  Apostolic  period,  and  as  yet  united,  the 
Church  of  that  age  presents  great  elements  that  all  Christian 
denominations  claim  to  have  inherited.  The  Roman  Church 
has  been  accustomed  to  claim  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  Fathers  as  of  authority  for  all  times.  But  since 
Abelard  wrote  his  Sic  et  non  Sic,  it  has  been  admitted  that 
their  interpretation  does  not  furnish  a  consensus;  they  differ 
much  among  themselves.  That  age  itself  was  formative  and 
progressive.  "We  may  find  there  no  less  than  three  different 
theories  of  the  Episcopacy,  that  of  Ignatius,  of  Irena^us,  and  of 
Cyprian.  Even  in  the  ante-Nicene  period  we  find  three  dif- 
ferent views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  an  Oriental,  a 
N'orth-African,  and  an  Alexandrian.  There  was  by  no  means 
ill  entire  uniformity  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  cultus,  and 
in  theological  views  there  were  the  same  differences  and  shades 
of  difference  that  we  find  in  any  other  age.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  general  harmony  on  all  essential  doctrines,  but  along 
prith  this  also  the  rise  and  development  of  serious  heresies  and 
lehisms. 

The  general  tendency  throughout  that  period  included  what 
Mcame  subsequently  characteristic  of  the  Roman  church.  In 
[gnatius  already  we  find  a  theory  of  the  Episcopacy  of  which 
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there  is  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament.  That  th(H>ry  under- 
went a  development  in  Cyprian^  and  further  onward  it  found 
higher  centres  in  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Patriarch,  and 
gradually  culminated  in  the  Papacy.  In  regard  to  the  worship 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  the  opus  operatum  theory  in  general  of 
the  sacraments,  the  external  unity  of  the  Church  as  essential  to, 
and  logically  preceding,  its  internal  unity,  in  dhort  most  of 
what  are  known  as  Romish  peculiarities  are  found  within  the 
first  five  centuries,  at  least  in  their  germs,  looking  towards 
their  more  full  development  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  clear 
apprehension  and  statement  of  the  peculiar  prominent  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism  among  the  Church  fathers  generally. 
Not  that  they  were  not  held  at  all  and  entered  implicitly  into 
the  faith  of  that  age^  but  they  came  to  no  clear  enunciatipn. 
Nor  does  this  at  all  disturb  us.  We  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Romish  peculiarities  and  tendencies  were  weaker  and  rarer 
in  the  first  two  centuries^  and  that  from  this  time,  especially 
the  first  century,  very  little  has  come  down  to  us,  so  that  we 
are  left  for  the  most  part  without  data  as  to  precisely  when 
and  how  these  peculiarities  came  in.  It  can  be  easily  seen, 
however,  that  they  stand  in  contrast  and  contradiction  with  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  they  cannot 
be  supported  by  an  appeal  to  this  source,  and  that  to  sustain 
them  Romanism  always  must  have  recourse  to  tradition  as 
equal  in  authority  with  the  Scriptures. 

Our  conclusion^  therefore,  is,  that  the  Primitive  Churi;h 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  all  subsequent  ages,  any 
more  than  any  other  age  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  or  mea- 
sure for  all  time.  Each  age  has  its  own  problems  to  solve,  its 
own  peculiar  characteristics,  and  during  its  history  there  are  al- 
ways growth  and  progress  looking  to  a  future  age.  There  is 
no  absolute  concensus  patrum.  The  unity  of  the  Church  at 
the  very  first,  as  to  its  outward  form,  centred  mainly  in  Apos- 
tolic tradition,  then  in  the  oecumenical  councils,  and  finally 
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^ftnd  gradually  in  the  papacy.  No  modern  church  can  claim  to 
^e  a  repristination  of  the  primitive  church.  The  Roman  hier- 
mrchy^  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  cultus,  developed  during  the 
31iddle  Ages  far  beyond  the  church  of  the  first  five  centuries, 
und  Protestantism  in  all  its  sections,  presents  features  that 
cannot  be  harmonized  with  that  first  age.  The  effort  to  find  a 
basis  of  union  for  all  the  churches,  Roman  and  Protestant,  in 
that  age  was  tried  by  Galixtus  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
seconded  by  Bossuet,  but  it  failed.  The  attempt  of  a  section  of 
the  Anglican  church,  initiated  by  Pusey  and  others,  to  repris- 
tinate  .the  primitive  church  failed,  but  resulted  in  carrying 
some  of  the  best  thinkers  and  most  earnest  men,  such  as 
Newman,  Wilberforce,  and  others,  back  into  Romanism.  The 
Tractarian  movement  has  left  as  a  succession  the  ritualistic 
element  in  the  English  Church,  which  upholds  high-church 
views  generally,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
succession  exclusively  through  Episcopal  ordination,  which 
theory  came  in  with  Archbishop  Laud,  but  was  not  held  in  the 
earlier  time  of  the  Reformation. 

It  has  been  growing  fashionable  in  the  high-church  wing  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  more  recent  years  to  talk  of  the 
Beformation  as  a  Revolution  in  Germany,  and  to  claim  that  the 
Anglican  church  is  not  a  Protestant  church,  but  simply  a 
restoration  of  that  church  as  it  existed  in  its  earlier  and  purer 
period.  In  our  judgment  this  theory  will  not  stand,  and  its 
advocacy  will  simply  tend  to  make  Episcopalianism  a  half-way 
house  to  Rome  for  its  members.  There  can  be  no  middle 
ground  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  in  the  case  of 
those  churches  that  were  involved  in  the  movement  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  must  be  out  and  out  one  or  the 
other,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among  which  we  may  give  this 
one,  that  no  theory  of  mere  repristination  can  stand,  because  the 
law  of  historical  development  rules  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  history  generally.  The 
Beformation  was  more  than  a  mere  restoration. 

This  repristination  theory  is  held  by  some  in  other  Pro- 
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testant  churches,  who  seek  to  trace  the  true  Apostolic  sneeei* 
sion  through  certain  comparatively  unimportant  sects,  such  m 
the   Paulicians,   the  Catharists,  Albigenses,   Waldenses,  ett 
These  sects  have  their  significance,  some  being  in  the  line  of 
rank  heresy,  others  comparatively  negative  and  harmless,  and 
still  others  important  as  belonging  to  the  general  preparation 
for  the  Reformation.     The  attempt  to  find  such  a  successioa 
only  tends  to  weaken  and  belittle  Protestantism.     Those  sects 
are  much  too  loosely  connected  to  constitute  anything  like  a 
real  outward  succession,  and  entirely  too  weak  in  numbers  to 
claim  that  they  constituted  the  only  and  entire  true  choreh 
during  those  ages. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  view  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
revolution,  if  by  this  it  is  meant  to  weaken  or  destroy  its  or- 
ganic connections  with  the  ages  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  held  by  some  who  make  little  or  no  account 
either  of  the  outward  organization  of  the  Church  or  its  his- 
torical connection.  They  regard  the  Church  as  made  up  of  in- 
dividual believers  and  as  invisible  so  far  as  outward  organization 
and  boundaries  are  concerned.  They  look  upon  the  Reformation 
as  a  revival  of  true  religion,  growing  directly  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Such  revival  may  come  at  any  time  without  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  it  may  uproot  and  overthrow  the  existing  state  of 
things  with  very  little  reference  to  the  past.  It  is  radical  in 
that  it  heeds  not  to  conserve  any  existing  features  of  the 
Church,  but  may  build,  de  novo,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Church  was  founded  in 
Apostolic  times.  It  makes  no  account  of  tradition.  The 
oecumenical  creeds  of  the  primitive  church  arc  not  retained  as 
having  any  special  authority  or  importance.  The  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  so  far  as  the  Church  organization  of  that  time  is 
concerned,  is  set  aside  as  a  blank,  or  as  a  real  lapse  into  un- 
belief, and  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  looked  upon  as  a  synagogue 
of  Satan.  This  theory  has  different  phases,  from  a  mere  unhis- 
torical  view  of  the  Church  to  the  extreme  of  Quakerism. 
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It  has  grown  weaker,  however,  since  new  and  better  views  of 
history  itself  have  come  to  prevail.  The  deeper  thinking  of  the 
&ge  regards  humanity  as  an  organism,  and  history  as  the  onward 
movement  of  its  life.  History  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  events, 
but  it  traces  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  the  race  in  its  organic 
connections  from  age  to  age,  looking  towards  a  consummation 
included  in  it  potentially  from  the  beginning.  Christianity  is 
historical.  Since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher,  who  brought 
out  the  view  that  it  is  essentially  life,  and  not  merely  a  system 
of  doctrine  or  a  new  law,  and  that  this  life  has  its  source  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  since  the  time  of  Neander,  the  father  of 
modern  Church  history,  the  view  that  Christianity  itself  is 
historical,  has  come  more  generally  to  prevail  among  Church 
historians. 

When  we  say  that  Christianity  is  historical,  we  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  it  is  a  mere  development  of  the  religious  nature 
of  man  along  with  other  religions,  nor  do  we  mean  to  question 
or  deny  that  in  its  objective  essence  it  is  unchangeable ;  but 
we  mean  that  as  a  new,  divine  life,  entering  into  humanity,  it 
is  apprehended  in  a  historical  way.  There  are  degrees  in  its 
subjective  apprehension.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  regard  to 
individual  life,  but  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  These  degrees 
or  stages  are  progressive.  The  truths  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  complete  and  full  from  the  beginning,  are  appro- 
priated in  the  degree  in  which  the  church  moves  onward  to  its 
final  consummation.  We  can  only  state  this  point  without 
dwelling  upon  it  at  length  here. 

Christianity  is,  and  must  be,  historical  also  because  it  enters 
into  organic  relations  with  secular  history  which  is  progressive, 
as  we  have  stated.  As  the  divine  in  Christ  could  penetrate  and 
permeate  the  human  only  in  the  degree  His  humanity  was  un- 
folded to  apprehend  it,  and  as  the  Christian  religion  can,  in 
like  manner,  sanctify  and  mould  the  natural  life  only  as  this 
life  develops,  so  Christianity  can  leaven  humanity  only  in  the 
degree  history  develops  more  fully  the  life  and  resources  of  the 
race,  or  the  world.    In  an  infantile  age  of  history,  religion  can 
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be  apprehended  only  in  a  radimentary  way,  bat  when  the  life 
of  the  race  is  developed  in  civlization,  in  government,  ecimeey 
art,  business  and  trade,  etc.,  the  same  religion  penetrates  these 
and  brings  them  under  its  moulding  power.  Our  conolurioD, 
therefore,  is,  that  Christianity  must  be  historical.  If  that  be 
granted,  then  such  an  epoch  as  the  Reformation  requires  to  be 
viewed  in  that  way.  It  was  not  a  sudden  revolution.  It  did 
not  come  without  preparation.  It  was  not  radical  in  OTsr* 
throwing  all  that  went  before  and  re-establishing  the  Ohurdi, 
de  novo. 

Yet  in  regarding  it  in  this  historical  way,  we  must  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  divine  -agency  that  wrought  as  a  factor.  The 
Holy  Spirit  continues  to  guide  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and 
we  must  be  able  to  see  in  such  epochs  His  special  agency,  in 
briuging  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  new  truth  from 
God's  Word.  It  was  not  by  chance,  nor  merely  through  man's 
wisdom,  that  certain  doctrines  of  holy  Scripture  came  to  be 
apprehended  in  a  new  light  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans  were 
contained  in  the  inspired  record  from  the  beginning,  and  yet 
they  seemed  to  have  a  special  message,  and  to  flash  forth  new 
truth  for  that  generation.  Who  shall  say  there  are  not  other 
depths  of  the  Scriptures  that  may  have  a  special  message  to  a 
future  generation  when  the  need  of  the  Church  shall  call  such 
message  forth  ?  The  Reformation,  we  may  suppose,  was  not 
the  last  epoch  before  the  second  Advent. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  restate  what  new  elements  the  Re- 
formation brought  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Our 
space  requires  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  these  few  points,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  have  been  treated  so  fully,  and  are  bo  fami- 
liar to  our  readers,  we  can  aim  only  at  a  restatement  of  them, 
together  with  a  few  remarks  in  their  explanation  and  defence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures over  against  tradition,  if  we  may  call  it  a  doctrine,  it 
became  a  necessity  to  assert  in  order  to  reform  the  Church  of 
its  errors  and  abuses.     The  Roman  Church  tried  to  reach  sash 
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%  reformation  in  itself,  but  it  was  helpless  bj  reason  of  the 
littitade  it  sustained  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  supreme 
Eiuthority  for  faith  and  practice.  When  the  reforming  Councils 
irere  called  they  could  accomplish  nothing  just  because  thej  had 
QO  supreme  directory  to  guide  them.  They  tried  to  assert  their 
freedom  from  the  Papacy,  which  had  proved  itself  not  only  a 
fallible  guide,  but  often  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
reformation.  They  failed  in  their  effort  to  make  the  papacy 
repreeentative  in  its  relation  to  the  Church;  hence  the  decrees 
3f  the  Council  could  have  no  final  authority  without  the  en^ 
lorsement  of  the  pope.  Moreover  the  Council  itself  was  not 
infallible,  because  it  was  itself  human,  and  besides  was  liable  to 
\>e  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  only  a  small  portion 
y{  the  Church.  The  large  majority  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
for  instance,  was  composed  of  delegates  from  Italy  alone. 

Long  before  the  Reformation  the  movement  started  to  bring 
bbe  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people^  and  now  when 
the  contest  concerning  the  truth  commenced  in  earnest^  Zwingli 
in  Switzerland  and  Luther  in  Germany  led  the  way  in  their  ap- 
peal to  the  Word  of  God  as  of  supreme  authority  over  popes 
ind  Councils.  On  this  principle  the  Reformation  planted  itself, 
ind  there  Protestantism  stands  to-day,  after  400  years  existence 
ind  trial,  and  Romanism  sets  up  tradition  as  of  equal  au- 
;hority. 

It  seems  plain  that  while  unwritten  tradition  may  be  a  valuable 
lelp,  just  as  all  history  is  valuable,  when  the  inspired  Word  of 
3od  stands  as  the  final  appeal,  yet  in  itself  it  can  present  no  valid 
slaim  to  stand  on  equality  with  Scripture.  Who  can  guarantee 
hat  it  has  lost  nothing  or  gained  nothing,  by  being  handed 
lown  through  all  the  ages  in  such  unwritten  form  ?  And 
fhen  it  stands  in  plain  contradiction  to  the  Word  of  God,  or 
las  no  recognition  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  for  instance  the 
forship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  prayers  to  the  saints,  must 
t  not  be  said  of  it,  as  our  Lord  said  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Ye 
each  the  traditions  of  men  and  overlook  and  neglect  the  pure 
Nord  of  God. 
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The  chief  argument  urged  against  this  principle  is  that  in- 
spired and  infallible  Scriptures  require  an  infallible  interpreter, 
otherwise  they  are  of  no  service.  It  is  urged  moreover  that  Pro- 
testantism substitutes  private  judgment,  the  natural  underataud* 
ing  of  each  individual,  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

Is  it  true  that  the  inspired  Scriptures  require  for  their  in- 
terpretation an  external  infallible  teacher,  such  as  the  pope 
claims  to  be?  Before  our  Saviour  left  the  world  He  did  indeed 
promise  a  teacher  who  would  lead  the  disciples  into  all  truth. 
When  He^  the  Paraclete,  is  come  He  will  lead  jou  into  all 
truth.  But  this  was  an  internal  guide,  and  one  that  is  presoit 
in  all  believers.  Christ  never  intimated  that  some  other  ont> 
ward  infallible  guide  would  be  given  to  fill  the  office  of  teacher 
for  the  whole  Church.  The  Word  of  God  was  to  be  the  inspired 
oracle,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  the  inward  guide.  Be- 
yond this  the  gift  of  teaching  was  given  to  a  class  of  men, 
not  one  onZy,  to  instruct  the  people.  *^And  He  gave  some. 
Apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers,'^  etc.  Eph.  4 :  11.  When  differences 
arose  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  a  Council  was  called  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  and  in  consulta- 
tion a  decision  was  reached  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  '*For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us," 
etc.,  the  decision  begins.  At  that  Council  St.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas and  St.  Peter  gave  counsel,  and  St.  James  gave  the  final 
decision.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in 
the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  one  infallible  teacher 
was  delegated,  but  all  the  Apostles  acted  in  that  capacity. 
And  further,  when  the  Apostles  were  passing  away  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  other  infallible  guide  was  given  except  their 
teaching,  and  we  know  that  the  primitive  Church  was  accus- 
tomed to  appeal  to  this.  No  one  bishop  stands  out  as  including 
in  himself  this  prerogative  above  all  others.  True,  in  the 
course  of  time  the  bishop  of  Rome  came  to  have  a  certain  pre- 
eminence, but  there  are  instances  to  show  that  his  decisions 
were  not  regarded  as  infallible. 
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Bat  it  is  urged  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  such  an  infal- 
lible teacher  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  Scriptures  can  be  of 
no  practical  use.  If  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Scriptures 
are  infallibly  interpreted  by  some  one  person,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  Church  interprets  them  truly.  Such  a  theory 
presumes  that  the  Church  at  large,  all  believers,  are  not  illu- 
mined by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  understand  the  Word  of  God,  that 
all  are  merely  to  receive  its  meaning  externally  from  him.  In 
that  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Scriptures  were  given  to 
any  one  but  the  bishop  of  Rome.  And  to  that  it  did  come  in 
the  Roman  Church,  that  the  Bible  was  not  intended  for  the 
people  generally,  but  enly  for  the  clergy,  the  eccksia  docena, 
whilst  the  members,  the  laity^  constituted-  the  ecclena  audiena, 
the  hearing  church.  And  this  was  one  thing  protested  against 
in  the  Reformation.  It  was  claimed  that  all  believers  are 
priests,  and  all  have  the  right  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  have 
part,  toOy  in  interpreting  it. 

The  argument  proves  too  much.  If  an  infallible  revelation 
must  have  an  infallible  teacher  to  mediate  it  to  others,  then 
there  would  be  the  same  necessity  that  there  should  be  an 
infallible  teacher  to  mediate  his  teaching  to  others  again  in  the 
Church.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  immediate  teach- 
ing of  the  pope  must  go  through  many  lower  grades  of  teachers 
all  over  the  world  before  it  reaches  the  people.  If  now  his 
teaching  can  be  apprehended  by  the  whole  Church  without 
infallible  teachers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  Church  directly.  Even  he 
requires  to  take  counsel  from  bis  bishops  and  theologians  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  final  conclusion.  Protestants  claim  that 
such  power  to  understand  the  Word  of  God  is  possessed  by  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
without  the  necessity  of  any  one  being  specially  inspired  or 
illumined  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  the  apprehension  of 
the  truth  is  not  mechanical,  not  external,  but  there  are  free 
organs,  some  having  higher  endowments  than  others^  but  all 
joined  in  sympathy. 
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And  this  sets  aside  the  theory  of  private  judgment  in  the 
perverted  form  it  is  usually  urged  by  Romanists  against  Pro* 
testants.  They  say  the  Bible  among  Protestants  is  left  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  natural  reason  of  each  one  for  himself. 
The  Reformers  never  taught  that,  and  Protestants  do  not  hold 
it.  They  maintain  that  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  the  Bible,  that  the  mind  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  supernatural  truth  of  Scripture,  and  more- 
over that  the  truth  is  more  and  more  evolved  through  con- 
sultation, and  a  recognition  of  organs  endowed  with  special 
gifts.  Just  as  in  the  Apostolic  Church  the  Apostles  and  elders 
came  together  to  consult  over  these  things,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  and  attending  to  the  words  of  the  more  gifted 
among  them,  so  Protestantism  makes  use  of  the  same  means  to 
reach  the  interpretation  of  difficult  portions  of  the  Word 
of  God.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  interpreta- 
tions thus  produced  do  not  always  agree,  but  we  claim  that 
in  the  main  and  on  essential  doctrines  they  do  agree.  There 
is  a  Protestant  coneeneite  which  has  held  Protestant  churches 
together,  and  which  is  drawing  them  closer  as  the  ages  go  by. 
Entire  uniformity  cannot  be  reached,  just  because  truth  is 
essentially  life,  and  its  apprehension  must  make  room  even  for 
individual  differences.  But  on  all  essentials  of  Evangelical 
truth  there  is  a  unity  and  a  harmony  fully  as  much  as  are  to 
be  found  beneath  the  surface  in  the  Roman  Church ;  for  every 
one  knows  it  has  its  schools  and  phases  of  difference  too.  A 
uniformity  that  does  not  allow  freedom,  even  to  the  extent  of 
individual  variations  of  thought  in  apprehending  the  truth,  is  a 
dead  uniformity,  and  destroys  the  true  nature  of  faith  itself. 

This  claim  that,  in  addition  to  the  revelation  God  has  made 
in  His  Holy  Word,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there 
must  be  one  person  appointed  as  an  infallible  teacher,  or 
interpreter,  of  that  revelation,  looks  very  much  like  an  ex  past 
facto  theory  to  bolster  up  the  papacy.  It  has  no  precedent  in 
the  Old  Testament  economy.  There  was  no  personage  in  that 
economy  corresponding  to  the  character  claimed  for  the  pope 
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in  the  New  Testament  economy,  and  yet  they  had  the  Scrip- 
tures to  interpret.  It  is  mechanical,  because  it  takes  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Church  a  work  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  whole 
and  places  it  arbitrarily  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  And  it  has 
proved  itself  incorrect  practically  more  than  once  in  history. 
Not  to  name  other  examples  that  might  be  cited,  two  Councils 
pronounced  pope  Honorius  II.  a  heretic  for  deciding  ex  cathedra, 
that  Christ  had  but  one  will,  the  ManothelUe  heresy.  If  that 
decision  was  not  ex  cathedra  those  two  Councils  made  a  most 
egregious  mistake,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  cor- 
rected by  any  other  Council.  But  we  cannot  pursue  this  point 
any  farther. 

The  second  Protestant  principle,  designated  the  Material 
principle,  has  also  stood  the  trial  and  criticism  of  400  years 
without  suffering  any  diminution  of  support  from  the  Word  of 
God  or  the  experience  of  Christians.  The  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  is  held  by 
Protestants  in  all  their  denominations  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  St.  Paul's  language  is  so  clear  and  plain 
that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  statement  in  regard  to 
man*8  depravity  could  be  stronger  than  that  in  Romans  chap, 
iii.  vs.  10-13^  and  none  could  be  plainer  as  to  the  way  of  justi- 
fication than  in  the  same  chap.,  vs.  20-31.  '^Therefore  we 
conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law.''  Luther  is  charged,  indeed,  with  interpolating 
the  word  ^^ alone''  in  this  passage.  We  do  not  justify  this  in- 
sertion, but  that  it  was  made  with  no  design  to  change  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  may  be  charitably  supposed,  when  we  consider 
that  the  same  word  is  found  in  the  '^  oldest  German  Catholic 
Bilbe  of  Nuremberg,  1488,  and  also  in  two  Italian  versions,  1476 
and  1638.'*    (Dr.  P.  Schaff^  in  Lange*s  Com.  on  Romans,) 

It  means  that  on  condition  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  sinner  is  received  into  covenant  relation  to  God,  which  is 
signed  and  sealed  to  him  in  baptism,  and  without  any  merit  on 
his  part  God  pardons  his  sin  and  regards  him  as  freed  from 
the  condemnation  of  the  law. 
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The  Roman  Church  makes  no  distinction  between  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  and  maintains  that  justification  has 
degrees  as  sanctification  has,  that  the  sinner  is  pardoned,  or 
justified  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  has  become  sabjeetiTelj 
righteous.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mingling  together  of  things 
that  are  different.  God  regards  an  infant  as  sinful  and  gnilty 
because  it  is  potentially  in  that  condition ;  why  may  He  not 
regard  the  believer  as  also  potentially  righteous  when  he  be- 
comes a  partaker  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  by  faith  ?  There 
is  no  contradiction  in  this,  and  no  wrong  done  to  man's  condi- 
tion ethically  considered.  The  old  objection  that  it  requires 
God  to  declare  a  man  just  when  he  is  not  just,  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  objective  relation  and  a  subjective  con- 
dition. A  man  may  be  transferred  from  citizenship  in  one 
country — as  England — to  that  of  another,  as  the  United  States^ 
upon  a  declaration  of  his  will,  by  the  act  of  naturalization. 
His  relation  is  changed,  whereas  his  subjective  condition  has 
undergone  no  change.  Yet  the  change  in  his  status  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  to  his  living  as  an  American  citizen.  Justification 
places  the  sinner  objectively  in  such  a  status  before  God  as  that 
his  new  life  can  begin  to  unfold  in  actual  experience  in  his  new 
relation  to  God.  In  an  ethical  point  of  view  he  cannot  begin 
to  render  a  true  obedience  to  the  law  until  he  has  assurance  of 
pardon  through  faith.  This  is  the  right  order.  A  state  of 
faith  is  the  only  vantage  ground  from  which  he  can  begin  the 
new  life  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law. 

This  doctrine  may  be  misrepresented  now  as  it  was  by  the 
Antinomians  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  no  real 
antagonism  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  faith  and  works. 
Men  cannot  be  saved  in  their  sins,  but  they  may  be  saved  yrom 
their  sins.  The  question  here  is,  by  what  gateway  the  sinner  is 
to  make  his  entrance  to  the  divine  favor.  He  cannot  come  by 
the  law,  because  it  only  condemns.  He  cannot  commend  him- 
self by  his  own  righteousness,  because  that  is  worthless.  He  is 
shut  up,  therefore,  to  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith,  and  that  righteousness  can  be  made  over  only  on  condi- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Roman  Church  had  lapsed  into 
a  semi-Pelagian  spirit  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  old  Au- 
gustinian  doctrine  of  man's  fallen  condition,  of  his  utter  help- 
lessness to  recover  himself,  and  of  salvation  as  a  free  gift  of 
grace,  fell  into  the  background^  and  in  its  stead  had  grown  up 
a  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works  which  stood  in  contra- 
diction to  it.  The  whole  system  of  pilgrimages  and  penances, 
culminating  in  the  bold  and  bad  traffic  of  indulgences,  grew  out 
of  this  Pelagianizing  spirit.  There  was  a  necessity,  therefore, 
for  a  bold  proclamation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace  alone  through  faith,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
We  may  allow  that  this  was  an  advance,  not  only  on  the  church 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  upon  primitive  Christianity. 
Augustine,  with  all  his  strong  teaching  on  human  depravity, 
still  made  room,  in  a  measure,  for  the  merit  of  good  works,  and 
he  also  made  the  bold  assertion  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
Bible  except  on  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  but  this  only 
shows  that  Protestantism  was  an  advance  on  previous  ages,  and 
brought  forward  new  truth  out  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Epistles 
of  St. Paul  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans  lay  dormant, 
as  it  were,  until  the  occasion  called  them  forth,  and  so  they 
became  the  chief  sources  of  appeal  for  the  reformers.  And 
this  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  historical  develop- 
ment. The  Church  advances  in  its  apprehension  of  the  truth 
entrusted  to  its  keeping.  That  truth  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
it  is  complete  and  full  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  its  apprehension 
and  self-appropriation  are  progressive.  No  one  can  question 
that  the  primitive  Church  during  the  first  five  centuries,  in  that 
sense,  developed  new  truth  in  bringing  out  and  formulating  its 
great  creeds,  its  theology,  and  its  liturgies,  partly  in  answer  to 
rising  heresy,  but  partly  also  from  the  necessity  of  advancing 
in  the  intellectual  a{>prehension  of  the  truth  implicitly  contained 
in  their  faith.  Faith  and  knowledge  are  internally  one,  and 
therefore  what  is  implicitly  involved  in  the  former  seeks  to  find 
explicit  utterance  in  the  latter.  In  this  way  we  support  the 
legitimate  right  of  the  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  bring 
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out  what  was  new,  while  it  also  retuned  the  fall  substance  of 
the  faith  of  all  ages. 

And  this  leads  us  now  to  notice  the  charge  made  bj 
Romanists,  that  the  Reformation  broke  with  the  Apostolie 
succession  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  an  or* 
ganism,  it  is  catholic,  it  must  be  in  union  at  all  stages  with  iti 
source  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Did  not  Protestantism  break  thii 
connection  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  it  not  now  a  brand 
cut  off  from  the  parent  stock  ?    Let  us  see. 

Of  course  we  deny  the  theory  that  this  connection  holds  in 
the  outward  tactual  succession  through  episcopal  ordination* 
If  that  theory  is  strictly  held,  we  maintain  there  could  be  no 
sure  guarantee  that  any  of  .the  existing  churches  have  it.  Who 
can  be  absolutely  assured  that  the  Roman  Church  has  it,  count* 
ing  back  through  the  revolutions  that  have  prevailed  at  such 
times  as  the  great  schism  when  one  pope  reigned  in  Rome, 
another  at  Avignon  ?  or  in  the  period  of  the  trigamy,  when 
three  popes  held  sway  ?  Who  can  be  assured  that  every  bap* 
tism  in  the  line  of  eighteen  centuries  was  performed  with  the 
right  intention  of  the  priest,  without  which  baptism  is  invalid? 
No,  if  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  constitute  valid  Apostolic 
succession,  then  we  would  despair  of  finding  it  anywhere. 

The  true  Apostolic  succession  holds  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  and  with  that  there  was  no  real  break  in  the  Re* 
formation.  Four  hundred  years  ought  to  be  a  test  and  a  proof 
that  Protestantism  is  in  union  with  the  original  fountain  of 
Christian  life.  St.  Paul  attested  his  claim  to  his  high  office  by  the 
works  he  wrought  and  the  fruits  that  accompanied  his  labors, 
even  though  his  call  was  extraordinary.  Protestantism  can 
point  to  the  same  proofs  of  its  divine  call.  Life  is  deeper  than 
outward  form.  There  may  be  irregularities  here  and  there  in 
external  forms,  but  the  life  flows  on. 

But  was  not  Protestantism  put  under  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  is  it  not  under  that  ban  to-day  ?  And  does  not 
that  carry  with  it  the  power  to  cut  off  a  branch  that  refuses 
submission  to  the  pope?     We  reply,  only  when  the  outward 
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ban  rests  on  right  and  truth.  Suppose,  what  is  altogether 
possible,  the  Church  authority  excommunicates  a  member 
upon  what  proves  to  be  entirely  false  testimony,  while  he  is 
entirely  innocent,  does  such  excommunication  actually  exclude 
the  member  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Did  not  the  Jewish 
church  excommunicate  the  disciples  of  Christ,  yea,  even  put 
the  ban  of  anathema  upon  Christ  Himself?  And  were  they 
and  He  really  excommunicate  ?  No.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  power  of  excommunication,  and  the  promise,  *'  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  lose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven''?  Only  this, 
we  reply,  that  while  the  rule  holds,  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
is  not  in  all  cases  infallible.  Our  Lord  said  to  the  servants 
who  wanted  to  make  here  on  earth  a  final  separation  between 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  "  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  har- 
vest/' Human  judgment  has  its  place,  but  it  is  not  identical 
with  the  absolute  and  final  judgment  of  God,  who  alone  knows 
infallibly  all  who  are  His.  Who  will  pretend  that  every  act  of 
exclusion  from  the  Church  by  every  priest  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  has  been  infallible  and  valid  ?  We  would  take 
the  risk  of  a  Huss  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  heresy,  and 
that  of  thousands  more  who  have  been  put  to  death  both  by 
Romanists  and  Protestants  in  the  ages  when  bloody  persecution 
prevailed.  The  actual  church  is  not  identical  with  the  ideal 
church,  and  in  this  sense  we  must  maintain  the  distinction 
Protestantism  makes  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church. 
And  so  we  conclude  that  some  fulminations  of  the  Vatican  have 
been  harmless,  a  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu. 

It  remains  yet  to  notice  the  influence  of  Protestantism  on  mor- 
als. It  is  asked,  What  did  the  Reformation  reform  ?  It  is  true 
that  there  was  an  unfavorable  reaction  in  public  morals  and  in 
the  efficiency  of  self-government  immediately  after  the  Reforma- 
tion set  in.  This  was  to  be  expected.  The  removal  of  ex- 
ternal restraints  imposed  by  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  religious 
and  secular  spheres,  would  naturally  have  this  effect.  The 
reformers  deplored  it  in  strong  language  that  is  often  quoted 
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against  them.  Every  step  of  progress  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
and  freer  government  involves  sach  perils  and  temporary  dis- 
advantages. The  people  depended  on  external  restraint.  Thej 
were  trained  to  it  for  ages.  There  was  very  little  self- 
government  in  church  or  state.  The  civil  goyemmeDt  was 
held  under  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  all  kinds  of  of- 
fenses, whether  civil  or  religious,  were  punishable  by  physical 
penalties.  For  a  time  Protestantism  continued  this  practice. 
But  since  Protestantism  has  more  fully  wrought  out  its  sys- 
tem^  since  the  civil  government  has  confined  itself  to  its  own 
sphere,  at  least  more  than  formerly,  and  the  Church  visits 
spiritual  penalties  only  for  offenses  against  it,  we  may  now 
make  the  comparison  without  fear  of  the  judgment  that  may 
be  given.  Of  course  a  general  judgment  in  such  a  question 
may  amount  to  very  little.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  just 
comparison.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  most  numerous  in 
Romanic  nations,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  while  the 
Protestant  Church-  predominates  in  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, the  United  States,  etc.,  where  the  population  is  Teutonic 
Certainly  Protestantism  need  not  shrink  from  the  comparison. 
In  the  spread  of  general  intelligence,  in  the  development  of 
self-government,  in  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions,  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  science  and  art,  in  short  all  that 
enters  into  advsnced  civilization  and  culture,  Protestant  na- 
tiotis  not  only  keep  apace  with,  but  are  in  advance  of,  we 
think,  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  Reformation  certainly 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  freedom  of  thought,  to  the  independent 
progress  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  general  intelligence. 
This  independence  is  considered  by  Romanists  as  an  eviL  But 
certainly  the  world  would  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  principles 
that  prevailed  in  this  matter  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  all 
sorts  of  learning  were  held  under  the  control  of  the  Church.  Is  it 
not  better,  it  is  asked,  to  have  learning  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  Christianity?  Yes,  if  the  guidance  be  free; 
No,  if  it  be  external  and  coercive.     Science  and  education 
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generally  have  their  own  rights,  just  as  the  state  has,  and  it  is 
not  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  enforce  control  over  either. 
There  may  be  perils  in  such  freedom,  bat  they  are  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  The  Church  is  not  qualified 
to  give,  much  less  to  enforce,  its  decisions  in  regard  to  science. 
There  is  a  certain  freedom  of  thought  that  cannot  be  restrained 
by  any  human  power.  Christianity  must  be  content  with  using 
its  influence  to  leaven  all  science  and  learning ;  further  it 
cannot  go,  and  when  it  seeks  to  coerce  submission  it  simply 
goes  beyond  its  authority  and  becomes  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  In  this  respect  Protestantism  is  clearly 
in  advance  of  Romanism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  much  of  the  liberal  spirit  that  now  prevails  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism. Rome  has  had  control  of  Italy,  for  the  most  part  undis- 
turbed, during  all  the  centuries  since  the  papacy  became  an 
established  fact  there.  We  presume  no  Romanist  will  pretend 
that  it  has  produced  a  better,  or  more  advanced,  civilization 
there  than  exists  in  Germany,  England,  or  the  United  States. 
Did  space  allow  we  might  refer  to  the  original  teaching  of 
Protestantism,  to  the  language  of  Protestant  Confessions,  and 
the  logical  inferences  deducible  therefrom,  as  well  as  to  the 
opinions  of  unbiassed  historians,  to  show  that  Protestantism 
occupied  an  advanced  position  in  regard  to  civil  liberty  as  com- 
pared with  the  Romanism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  need  only 
refer  to  the  theory  advocated  by  Hildebrand  and  to  the  bulls 
of  Boniface  YIII.  in  order  to  see  that  in  that  age  the  Church 
claimed  the  right  and  power  to  control  the  state  with  absolute 
authority.  The  example  of  Hildebrand  against  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  still  more  of  Innocent  III.  against  King  John  of 
England,  may  be  cited  to  the  same  purpose.  Innocent  not 
only  excommunicated  the  king,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do, 
treating  him  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  but  he  proceeded  to 
put  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  was  a  doubtful  exer- 
cise of  power  to  say  the  least,  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty.    And  then  to  cap  the  climax  of  tyranny  he  even  went  so 
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far  as  to  depose  him  from  his  office,  which  he  had  no  authority  to 
do,  released  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  and  declared  his 
country  open  to  conquest  by  whomsoever  might  be  able  and 
ready  to  take  possession.  Even  his  own  arch  bishop  at  length 
took  a  position  against  him  and  sided  wi  th  the  barons,  who 
wrenched  from  the  king  the  Magna  Charta,  No  explanation  can 
excuse  such  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  by  the  Church  o?er 
the  state.  There  are  many  practical  contradictions  in  the  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  on  this  subject,  but  its  general  tendency, 
logically  carried  out,  has  been  towards  a  freer  and  truer  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  state.  In  the  United  States,  where 
it  has  been  untrammeled  by  complications  inherited  from  the 
past,  it  has  wrought  in  favor  of  civil  liberty. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  two  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  suggests  many  reflections.  We  have 
space  to  present  only  one.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  seemed 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  continuance  of  both  Pro- 
testantism and  Romanism  in  modern  history.  Neither  were 
allowed  to  crush  out  the  other.  We  may  infer  from  a  history 
of  four  hundred  years  that  both  have  a  mission  to  perform. 
Protestantism  we  regard  as  the  purer  form  of  Christianity  that 
was  to  supersede  the  old.  It  controls  the  leading  nations  of 
history.  But  we  may  allow  that  Romanism  still  had  a  work  to 
do  in  the  Romanic  nations.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Pro- 
testantism could  gain  no  permanent  foothold  in  those  nations. 
Even  in  France,  which  is  not  so  purely  Romanic,  and  where 
Protestantism  once  struggled  for  the  victory,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  recovered  and  maintained  its  supremacy. 
Perhaps  those  nations  were  not  prepared  for  Protestantism 
and  perhaps  they  needed  the  Latin  Church  to  hold  them 
for  the  time.  We  may,  in  this  view,  regard  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  as  having  a  mission  to  fulfill,  and  so  it  has 
continued  to  stand.  There  can  be  no  conquering  of  the  one  by 
the  other  through  external  force.  Both  must  be  left  free  to  work 
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oat  its  own  mission.  The  issue  mast  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  overrates  all  for  His  glorj.  Whether  both  shall  live 
on  as  hitherto,  side  by  side,  to  the  end,  or  one  live  and  the 
other  pass  away,  or  whether  one  shall  reach  an  epoch  in  which 
both  shall  be  taken  ap  in  a  still  more  advanced  form  of  the 
Cbnroh,  these  are  questions  that  history  alone  can  solve.  It 
was  Schelling,  we  believe,  who  first  advanced  the  theory,  that 
the  Latin  Church  was  Petrine,  the  Protestant  Pauline,  and  the 
Church  of  the  future  is  to  be  Johanean.  The  first  represented 
the  legalistic  spirit,  the  second,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  third, 
of  love.  But  who  can  forecast  the  course  of  history  ?  As 
Protestants  we  may  rest  content  with  what  four  centuries  have 
brought  to  pass,  and  enter  upon  another  century  with  implicit 
faith  in  the  promise  of  our  Lord,  that  **  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  His  Church."  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  absolute  religion  that  shall  stand  while  the  world  stands, 
as  an  ark  of  safety  to  all  who  flee  to  it  for  eternal  life. 


n. 


ASSYRIAN  RESEARCH  AND  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT.^ 


BT  PROP.   F.   A.   QAST,   D.  D. 


Such  is  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Bible,  that  we  shonld 
welcome  with  glad  hearts  whatever  new  light  is  cast  upon  its 
sacred  pages.  And  how  much  new  light,  from  many  and  often 
unexpected  quarters,  the  present  age  enjoys !  The  progress  of 
Biblical  knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  simply  marvel- 
ous. Our  own  generation  has  done  more  by  its  geographioal  ex- 
plorations, its  archaeological  discoveries  and  its  historical  re- 
searches, to  illustrate  the  facts  of  Scripture,  to  confirm  its  state- 
ments, to  clear  up  its  obscurities,  and  to  make  the  scenes  it  de- 
picts real  to  our  minds,  than  all  the  former  generations  com- 
bined. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
sheds  light  only  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  Bible,  and  that  it 
cannot  illuminate  its  inner  recesses  of  spiritual  and  divine  truth* 
But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  spiritual  presence  en- 
shrines itself  in  an  historical  form,  through  which  alone  it  can 
be  reached.  And  whatever,  therefore,  aids  us  to  a  fuller  and 
clearer  understanding  of  the  Scripture,  even  in  its  external 
character  as  a  body  of  literature,  and  gives  us  a  better  know- 
ledge of  its  original  languages,  its  geography,  its  antiquities 
and  its  histories,  must  be  of  priceless  value.  Who  must  not  re- 
joice, accordingly,  at  the  progress  of  research  amid  the  sacred 
scenes  of  Palestine,  the  wild  valleys  and  rocky  cliffig  of  Sinai, 
and  the  temples,  obelisks  and  tombs  of  Egypt  ?     Who  must  not 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Theological  and  Literary  Insti- 
tntions  at  Lancaster,  Sept.  3,  1883. 
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rejoice  especially  at  the  flood  of  light  the  monuments  of  Assy- 
ria and  Babylonia  are  poaring  on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  are  found 
?ast  shapeless  mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish,  covering  the  re- 
mains  of  the  once  mighty  city  of  Nineveh,  which  for  more  than 
500  years  was  the  terror  of  western  Asia  and  the  haughty  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  In  magnitude  and  magnificence  it  had 
no  rival.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  formed  a  quad- 
rangle with  a  circuit  of  not  less  than  60  miles,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for  three  chariots 
to  ride  abreast,  and  defended  by  1500  towers,  each  200  feet 
in  height.  And  though  this  is,  doubtless,  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion, yet  from  the  Old  Testament  itself  we  learn  that ''  Nineveh 
iras  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  (Jon.  iii. 
3),  having  ^^  more  than  six-score  thousand  persons  "  who  could  not 
"  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand  "  (Jon.  iv. 
11),  and  containing,  therefore,  a  population  of  not  less  than 
600,000  souls.  For  centuries  it  was  the  centre  of  the  world's 
life.  From  it  issued  forth  the  armies  that  subdued  and  the 
edicts  that  swayed  the  nations  far  and  near.  It  was  the  seat  of 
an  immense  traffic,  rivaling  that  of  Tyre — a  vast  treasury, 
where  countless  riches,  acquired  by  predatory  wars  and  cruel 
exactions,  were  hoarded  up — in  a  word,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
old,  by  reason  of  its  size,  its  splendor  and  its  power. 

But  even  this  height  of  glory  could  not  shield  it  from  Jeho- 
vah's wrath.  While  Nineveh  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  its  magni- 
ficence and  pride,  Nahum  uttered  his  prophecy  of  destruction ; 
and  his  prophecy  had  not  long  to  wait  for  its  fulfillment.  It 
was  probably  in  the  year  606  B.  c.  that  the  city  was  overthrown, 
its  monuments  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants  scattered.  From 
that  hour  it  disappeared  from  history.  Unlike  many  other  cities, 
it  never  rose  from  its  ruins.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Persian 
inscriptions  of  the  Achssmenian  dynasty.  Herodotus,  who 
passed  near  the  city,  perhaps  over  its  very  site,  scarcely  two 
centuries  after  its  destruction^  makes  no  allusion  to  its  ruins. 
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When  Xenophon,  in  his  retreat  with  the  10,000  Qreeks,  en- 
camped at  or  near  this  celebrated  spot^  the  very  name  of  Nine- 
veh had  become  unknown.  Daring  the  Roman  period,  indeed, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  small  castle  or  fortified  town  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  it  had  certainly  been  abandoned 
when  Heraclius  in  627  A.  D.  gained  his  great  victory  over  the 
Persians  on  the  very  spot  where  Nineveh  had  stood.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  in  1070  A.  D.  found  here  many  inhabited  villages  and 
small  castles,  but  about  a  century  later  the  place  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed.^ From  that  time  its  very  site  was  forgotten,  and  Bochart 
tells  us  that  the  learned  endeavor  in  vain  to  determine  its  location. 

Nor  was  it  determined  with  certainty  until  withinthe  last  half 
century.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  to  every  intelligent  observer, 
that  the  two  great  mounds  directly  opposite  Mosul,  named 
Kouyunjik  and  Nebi  Yunus,  represented  some  great  city  of 
antiquity;  and  Mr.  Rich,  many  years  political  resident  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Baghdad,  convinced  himself  by  personal 
examination,  in  the  year  1820,  that  they  covered  the  ruins  of 
that  ancient,  celebrated  city ;  but  it  needed  the  excavations, 
begun  just  forty  years  ago  and  continued  to  the  present  hour, 
to  put  all  doubts  at  rest  forever. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  rehearse  the  remarkable 
story  of  the  disentombment  of  Nineveh  and  its  remains.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Layard,  who  spent  the  years  1845-1847 
and  1849-1851  on  the  spot,  discovered  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Kouyunjik,  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  with  its  71  cham- 
bers and  halls  ;  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  mound, 
Rassam  discovered,  in  1854,  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal,  the  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  highly  finished  bas-reliefs  ahd 
its  rich  library  of  several  thousand  clay  tablets;  and  that  in 
1872,  George  Smith  discovered  in  the  so-called  Lion-hunt 
chamber  the  fragments  of  the  clay  tablets  containing  the  Chal- 
dean account  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge.  Since  the  sud- 
den death  of  Smith,  in  1876,  Rassam  has  been  called  a  second 

^  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  Nineveh. 
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ime  by  the  British  Museum  to  superintend  the  excavations,  and 
lis  I  rincipal  aim  has  been  to  recover  the  remains  of  the  royal 
ibrary.  New  and  valuable  tablets  are  continually  coming  to 
'iew,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Museum  often 
employs  as  many  as  a  hundred  men  a  day  in  digging,  it  is  the 
ndgment  of  Rassam  that  a  century  will  be  required  to  unearth 
i\\  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and  transport  them  to  London.^ 
It  is  not,  however,  to  the  monuments  as  such  that  I  wish  now 
4>  direct  your  attention,  but  rather  to  the  inscriptions  they  oon- 
min.  These  inscriptions  are  found  everywhere  and  in  large 
lumbers — on  slabs  of  stone,  on  detached  obelisks,  and  on  co- 
ossal  human-headed  lions  and  bulls — on  vessels  of  bronze,  such 
iS  vases  and  weapons,  helmets  and  weights — on  pottery  in  the 
rarious  forms  of  tablets,  bricks,  cylinders,  and  six-sided  and 
.'ight-sided  prisms.  They  are  in  that  peculiar  style  of  writing 
sailed  eumiform  or  wedge-shaped,  because  the  characters  are 
H>mposed  of  elements  which,  being  thicker  at  one  end  than  at 
;he  other,  have  the  appearance  of  wedges.  Wholly  unlike  our 
dphabetic  writing,  it  consists  of  wedges  vertical,  hdrizontal  and 
)blique,  combined  in  every  conceivable  manner,  to  form  the 
lingle  written  signs.  Cuneiform  writing  was  not  confined  to 
Issyria  and  Babylonia.  It  has  been  found  throughout  a  large 
>art  of  western  Asia,  as  on  the  monuments  of  Persepolis  and 
elsewhere  in  Persia,  on  the  rocks  of  Behistun  at  the  western 
>onndary  of  Media,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Van  in  Ar- 
neQia,'on  the  ruins  in  Mesopotamia,  and  here  and  there  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Egypt.  Nor  is  it  everywhere 
>f  the  same  type.  Three  principal  species  have  been  distin- 
guished :  the  Persian,  which  is  the  simplest  of  all,  and  is  alpha- 
>etic,  consisting  of  about  40  characters  ;  the  Median^  which  is 

^  Not  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  by  continual  reference  to  foot-notes,  I 
thall  give  under  each  topic  the  authorities  consulted  and  freely  used. 

On  Nineveh  and  iU  cUaentombment,  see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  iu  Remains, 
1849 ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  1853  ;  Herzog's  Real  EncyclopsBdie,  2d 
kL,  Art.  Ninive  und  Atsyrien,  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch ;  Schaff-Herzog,  Art.  Nine. 
leh  and  Auyria;  Riehm's  Handworterbuch  des  Biblischen  Alterthums,  Art. 
Ninive  by  Hitzig ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  Nineveh,  by  Layard. 
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more  complicated  and  is  as  syllabic^  consisting  of  aboat  100  dur* 
actors  to  express  syllables  like  ap,  ik,  na^  havy  and  the  Antifn* 
Bahyhniany  the  most  complicated,  which  comprisea  more  than 
400  characters,  partly  syllabic  and  partly  ideographic. 

How  came  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  to  employ  so  peei* 
liar  and,  as  we  shall  see,  so  difficult  a  system  of  writing  7  It  ii 
now  well  established  that  they  were  not  its  inventors.  The  eaiv 
liest  known  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  are  in  the 
language  of  the  Aocadians,  a  cultivated  people  of  Babyloniii 
whom  the  Semites  supplanted  more  than  2,000  years  B.  0.  To 
them  the  origin  of  this  system  is  probably  due,  and  from^thfloi 
the  Semites  derived  it  along  with  other  elements  of  civiliiatieQ, 
simply  adapting  it  to  the  expression  of  their  own  wholly  differ- 
ent language  and  bringing  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

Originally  it  was  a  picture  writing.  Each  character  was  an 
ideograph,  representing  an  object  in  rude  outlines ;  and  this  is 
still  apparent  in  many  characters.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
the  characters  became  simplified  and  the  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
ject originally  denoted  was  lost;  but  by  the  help  of  the  archaio 
Babylonian  forms  it  is  often  possible  to  restore  the  primitive 
form  and  thus  detect  the  likeness  to  the  object  signified.  The 
characters,  however,  represented  not  merely  external  objects 
by  rude  pictures,  but  also  ideas  by  a  kind  of  symbolism.  ^'  Life," 
for  example,  was  metaphorically  expressed  by  a  growing  flower. 
Moreover,  two  or  more  ideographs  could  be  combined  to  sym- 
bolize new  ideas.  Thus  the  ideograph  for  ''water"  placed 
within  the  ideograph  for  '^ mouth"  represented  the  act  of 
''drinking/'  and  the  ideograph  for  ''water"  placed  before  the 
ideograph  for  the  *'  eye  "  represented  a  "  tear." 

Accordingly  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  was  in  the  be- 
ginning a  language  for  the  eye  only.  It  consisted  of  a  multi- 
tude of  signs  reprefienting  objects  and  ideas.  And  it  continued 
to  have  this  character  in  part  as  long  as  it  was  used,  till  about 
the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest.^  Some  signs  were  employed 

^  Cuneiform  writing  has  been  foand  aa  late  as  Domitian.    See  Sayce's  Renh 
dotxiAt  p.  363. 
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^nly  as  ideographs,  appealing  to  the  sight  and  not  to  the  hearing; 
ach  as  the  eight-rayed  star  which  represented  a  go«1.  But  at  a 
rery  early  period  already,  the  picture-origin  of  these  signs  was 
'orgotten,  and  there  grew  out  of  this  picture-writing  a  syllabary . 
SSach  sign  came  to  be  associated  with  the  sound  of  the  word 
irhioh  it  primarily  or  most  usually  denoted ;  and  as  at  this  time 
the  Accadian  language  had,  by  phonetic  decay  and  especially 
|yy  the  loss  of  final  sounds,  become  mainly  monosyllabic,  the 
signs  came  to  represent  such  syllables  as  a/,  t7,  ul,  ba^  hi^  5u, 
iom,  rakf  tub.  The  system  thus  became  syllabic  as  well  as  ideo- 
graphic. 

Moreover,  the  same  character  might  be  an  ideograph,  denot- 
ing an  object  or  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  phonetic 
value  of  a  particular  syllable.  Thus  a  certain  character,  con- 
sisting of  three  wedges,  two  horizontal  and  one  perpendicular,  is 
the  ideograph  for  '^  God,"  and  also  stands  for  the  syllable  an. 
Indeed,  each  sign  might  have  several  ideographic  values,  since 
kindred  objects  might  be  represented  by  a  single  character.  For 
example,  the  ideograph  for  the  **  eye"  means  also  the  ''face" 
and  ^^  to  see.''  And  as  each  of  the  ideas  represented  by  a  single 
sign  was  naturally  denoted  by  a  different  word  in  Accadian, 
each  sign  might  have  several  phonetic  values ;  as,  for  instance 
the  sign  for  the  '^  eye,"  might  also  stand  for  the  syllables  m',  in 
or  Urn. 

This  is  that  remarkable  feature  of  the  cuneiform  system  called 
polyphony,  which  created  such  astonishment  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  naturally  led  men  to  doubt  the  very  possibility 
of  ever  deciphering  inscriptions  in  this  strange,  complicated 
writing.  Yet  the  fact  of  polyphony  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is 
authenticated  by  the  Assyrians  themselves.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal  have  been  found  a  number  of  clay 
tablets  containing  syllabaries  in  which  are  given  two,  three,  four 
and  even  more  ideographic  and  phonetic  values  for  a  single 
character.  In  1861,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  determined  the  pho- 
netic values  of  a  certain  character  as  ni  and  tsal;  and  in  1853, 
two  years  later,  a  syllabary  containing  this  very  character  was 
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discovered,  and  lo !  the  identical  valaes  as  determined  by  Raw* 
linson  are  given  by  the  Assyrians  themselves.  Is  it  possible  to 
present  a  more  splendid  proof  of  man's  ingenuity  7 

Indeed,  the  decipherment  of  the  caneiform  inscriptions  is  OM 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  human  mind.  It  wm 
not  known  at  first  whether  they  were  really  inscriptions  or  only 
fanciful  ornaments.  It  was  not  known  in  what  direction  they 
were  to  be  read,  whether  horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  whi^ 
ther  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right.  It  was  not  knows 
in  what  language  they  were  written,  or  even  to  what  family  tht 
language  belonged,  whether  it  was  Semitic,  or  Turaniaoi  or 
Aryan.  There  was  not  a  single  clue  to  the  mystery  of  then 
strange  characters.  And  yet  to-day,  only  eighty  years  after 
Grotefend  deciphered  two  small  Persian  inscriptions,  the  Assy- 
riologist  reads  cuneiform  writing  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
Hebrew  scholar  reads  a  moderately  diflScult  text  in  the  OU 
Testament. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  three  species  of  cuno- 
form  writing:  Persian,  Median  and  Assyrian.  The  Persian 
inscriptions  were  first  deciphered,  the  key  to  them  having  been 
discovered  by  Grotefend  as  early  as  the  year  1802.  But  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  inscriptions  continued  to  bafile  the  inge- 
nuity of  scholars  until,  in  1837,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  discov- 
ered the  great  trilingual  inscription  at  Behistun,  in  which  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  relates  the  events  of  his  whole  life,  and  which  is 
engraved  on  a  rock  in  Media,  in  the  language  and  writing  of 
the  Persians,  the  Medes  and  the  Assyrians.  This  rendered  the 
same  assistance  in  the  decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  writing,  is 
the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  with  its  trilingual  inscription  in  the 
hieroglyphic,  the  demotic  and  the  Greek  character,  rendered  to 
Champollion  in  the  decipherment  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
writing.  The  Persian  proper  names  of  the  first  species  gave  the 
pronunciation  of  many  characters  in  the  Assyrian  species^  and 
in  this  way  became  the  key  to  the  whole  Assy ro-Baby Ionian 
writing  and  language.  De  Saulcy  determined  the  simple  values 
of  a  large  number  of  signs,  detected  the  syllabic  character  of  the 
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rriting,  and  established  the  Semitic  character  of  the  language. 
knd  when  these  first  steps  had  been  accomplished,  the  progress 
»f  decipherment  became  rapid.  For  help  was  found  in  the  in- 
Ksriptions  themselves,  some  of  which  are  bilingual  and  trilingual, 
fhile  others  are  parallel  texts  in  the  same  language,  and  still 
ithers  furnish  syllabaries  and  vocabularies  drawn  up  by  the 
ILssyrians  themselves.  During  the  last  few  decades,  a  number 
^f  scholars,  especially  in  England,  Germany  and  France,  have 
mrsued  the  study  with  such  noble  enthusiasm  and  amazing 
mecess,  that  to-day  the  science  of  Assyriology  is  firmly  estab- 
iflhed,  and  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
nents  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  an  accomplished  fact.  ^ 

Among  the  important  results  of  Assyrian  research  is  the  reco- 
rerj  of  several  long-lost  languages,  especially  the  Accadian  and 
lasjro-Babylonian.  The  Accadian  was  the  language  of  the 
irimitive  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  who  built  the  most  ancient 
nties  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  invented  the  cuneiform  system  of 
mriting,  and  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  which  the 
Semites  at  a  later  time  inherited.  It  was  an  agglutinative  lan- 
^age^  like  that  of  the  Turks.  The  earliest  known  cuneiform 
nscriptions  were  written  in  it,  and,  when  they  were  written,  it 
lad  already  fallen  into  a  state  of  phonetic  decay.  Gradually 
rapplanted  by  a  language  of  the  Semitic  family,  it  became  ex- 
iinct  as  long  ago  as,  and  perhaps  much  earlier  than,  the  eight- 
eenth century  before  Christ.  It  was,  indeed,  studied  in  the 
leventh  century  before  our  era,  at  the  court  of  Assurbanipal ; 
lat  it  was  studied  as  we  study  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
ftome.  And  now,  after  having  been  buried  for  more  than  three 
BiUenniums,  it  has,  strange  to  say,  been  raised  from  its  grave 
>y  the  scholarship  of  the  present  age. 

The  language  by  which  it  was  superseded  was  that  of  the 

^  On  the  Oune^mrm  Writing  and  ite  Dedphermenty  see  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
lica,  Art  Inaeriptuma  (Cuneiform),  by  Sajoe;  Biehm's  Handworterbuch,  Art. 
iiiyriait  bj  Schrader ;  Bibel-Lexicon,  Art.  KeiUehrtft,  hj  Schrader ;  Schaff- 
lonog,  Art  Cuneiform  InacriptioMf  hj  Francis  Brown ;  Lenormant's  Ancient 
matonf  ^  the  Eaat,  1869,  pp.  431-444. 
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Babylonians  and  Asajrians,  who  spoke  the  same  tongae  wi& 
only  dialectic  differences.  It  belongs  to  the  Semitic  family.  It 
is  Semitic  in  all  its  features :  in  its  triliteral  roots  and  iti 
internal  inflection ;  dn  the  formation  of  its  Terbal  and  Domioil 
stems ;  in  its  two  tenses,  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  though 
the  former  has  greatly  fallen  into  disuse ;  in  the  pi^brmatifei 
of  the  imperfect  to  express  the  persons  of  Uie  verb ;  'in  its  noa- 
inal  and  verbal  soflSzes ;  and  in  its  construct  state  to  doiote  tk 
genitive  relation.  The  Hebrew  scholar  who  takes  np  a  trails 
literated  Assyrian  text  will  at  once  recognize  in  the  great  bodj 
of  the  words  the  roots  and  formations  with  which  he  has  be 
come  familiar  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Tet  the  Assyrian  has  its  peculiarities.  It  differs  in  some  of 
its  features  from  all  its  Semitic  sisters.  Fortunately  for  Bib* 
lical  science,  it  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew.  It  hm 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  ^thiopic,  and  still  more  to 
the  Arabic,  while  it  is  furthest  removed  from  the  Aramaio. 
This  is  a  topic,  however,  on  which,  tempting  as  it  is,  I  shall  not 
linger,  well  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  interesting,  even  if  it 
should  be  intelligible,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  this  au- 
dience. ^ 

In  this  Assyrian  language  and  in  this  peculiar  system  of 
writing,  there  was  embodied  a  large  amount  of  literature  whidi 
is  now  being  brought  to  the  light.  This  literature  was,  for  tho 
most  part,  recorded  on  clay  tablets  of  various  siies,  from  a 
square  inch  upward,  stamped  while  yet  moist  in  minute  charac- 
ters, and  afterwards  baked  in  kilns.  Such  were  the  books  of 
the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  if  books  they  may  be 
called.  They  were  kept  with  great  care,  by  regular  librarians, 
in  chambers  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  tablets.     More- 

^  On  the  Acoadian  and  AtByricm  Language^  see  Ajugrian  Orammar  for 
Qfmparaiive  PurpoHSf  hj  Sajoe,  1872 ;  EUmerUary  Orammar  wUkfitU  SylUbary 
and  Progresnve  Beading  Book  of  the  Assyrian  Language  in  the  Cuneiform  J^fptf 
hj  A.  H.  Sajce,  2d  ed. ;  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  Art.  Babylonia ;  Bibel- 
Lexicon,  Art.  KeiUchrift;  Riehm*8  Handworterboch,  Art.  Aisyrien;  Hkhk, 
portanee  of  Asnfriology  to  Hdtrew  Lexicography ,  hj  Fred.  Delitach,  AtheoBonii 
Mar  12,  1883. 
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ywer,  they  were  arranged  in  series  according  to  the  subjects^ 
Mch  series  being  provided  with  a  title,  and  consisting  in  some 
saseB  of  not  less  than  1 00  tablets ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Batalogae  of  the  library  of  Agade,  they  were  all  numbered,  so 
bbat  when  a  student  wanted  a  tablet,  he  had  but  to  write  down 
its  number  and  hand  it  to  the  librarian.  Every  city  of  any 
importance  in  ancient  Babylonia,  and  later  in  Assyria,  had  at 
least  one  library.  The  earliest  known  to  us  was  at  Larsa,  the 
modern  Senkereh ;  the  largest  was  the  royal  library  of  Assyria, 
rounded  at  Calah,  the  modern  Nimroud,  by  Assurnatsirpal,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  enlarged  by  successive 
monarchs,  especially  by  Sargon,  722  b.  c,  and  his  son  Senna- 
cherib, 705  B.  0.,  who  removed  it  to  Nineveh,  the  modern  Kou- 
ynnjik,  where  it  remained  till  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  where 
Assurbanipal,  670  b.  c,  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
and  a  magnificent  patron  of  learning,  made  larger  additions  to 
it  than  all  the  preceding  kings  combined. 

We  can  hardly  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  this  ancient 
literature ;  but  that  it  was  very  large  becomes  more  evident  with 
each  fresh  discovery.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  found  two 
fragments  belonging  to  two  separate  copies  of  a  list  of  the  an- 
cient epics  and  legends  of  Chaldea,  with  the  names  of  their 
reputed  authors.  They  furnish  us  with  a  catalogue  of  twenty- 
eight  of  these  early  poems ;  and  yet  they  are  only  fragments  of 
the  list,  and  fragments,  unfortunately,  of  the  same  part  of  the 
list,  so  that  we  are  ignorant  of  much  it  originally  contained ; 
and  when,  besides,  we  remember  that  none  of  these  old  epics 
and  legends  is  later  than  about  2000  B.  c,  we  see  how  numerous 
they  must  have  been  and  how  few  of  them  we  possess.  ^  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  in  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh  over 
10,000  inscribed  tablets,  treating  of  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge  existing  at  that  time. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian  literature  was  rich  and  varied.     It  was   not   simply 

^  Sea  l%e  ChaUhan  AecouiU  of  OenetU  by  (George  Smith ;  Bev.  Ed.  bj 
Sajoe,  pp.  x-xiii. 
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religious,  but  scientific,  historical  and  poetic  as  welL  Tkat 
you  may  know  the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated,  let  as  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  contents  of  the  great  library  at  Nine?eii 
— a  library  which  was  the  growth  of  centuries  and  which  had 
gathered  into  itself  the  literary  treasures  of  Babylon,  Boraippa^ 
Cuthar,  Agade,  Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nipur  and  varioaa  oUier 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  On  the  subject  of  astronomy  and 
astrology,  it  contained,  besides  less  important  works,  raaoj 
copies  of  the  celebrated  work,  in  72  books,  entitled  **  The  Illi- 
mination  of  Bel/'  which  was  the  standard  authority  on  this 
science  till  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  though  it  was  con- 
piled  by  order  of  Sargon  I.,  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  the 
founder  of  the  library  at  Agade,  whose  date,  however  incredible 
it  may  seem,  is  now  known,  from  late  wonderful  discoveries  bj 
Rassam,  to  be  8800  b.  c.  There  were  also  mathematical  works, 
containing  calculations,  tables  of  cube  and  square  roots,  and 
tables  of  measures.  There  were  works  on  natural  history,  gi?- 
ing  bilingual  lists  of  animals,  trees  and  plants,  regularly  classi- 
fied according  to  the  supposed  nature  and  aflSnities  of  the  species. 
There  were  works  on  grammar  and  lexicography,  with  lists  of 
words  in  Accadian  and  Assyrian,  paradigms  of  declension  and 
conjugation,  reading-books  and  interlinear  translations  of  Acca- 
dian texts.  There  were  geographical  works,  containing  lists  of 
countries  and  their  productions,  of  cities,  rivers,  mountains 
and  peoples.  There  were  historical  works,  containing  chrono- 
logical lists  of  kings  and  annual  officers,  treaties,  proclamations, 
and  reports  on  civil  and  military  affairs.  There  were  works 
containing  laws  and  law-cases,  records  of  sale  and  barter,  wills 
and  loans.  There  were  lyric  poems,  which  for  depth  of  feeling 
and  piety  are  unequalled  except  by  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, to  which,  moreover,  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  in 
form  and  arrangement;  and  there  was  also  epic  poetry,  which 
was  supposed  hitherto  to  be  altogether  lacking  among  the  Se- 
mitic nations.     Finally,  there  were  religious  works,  with  my- 
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thologio  legends,  with  hymns  and  prayers,  and  with  charms 
against  sickness  and  e^il  spirits.  ^ 

This  brief  table  of  the  contents  of  a  single  library  may  give 
J01I  some  idea,  however  inadequate,  of  the  Assyrian  literature, 
whoBe  treasures  are  now  being  disclosed  to  the  world.  It  is  an 
extremely  ancient  literature;  for  AssurbanipaFs  library  con- 
tained for  the  most  part  only  copies  of  originals,  dating  from 
before  Moses,  and  even  before  Abraham.  It  is  a  literature  that 
was  once  very  extensive ;  for  what  we  have  already  recovered 
in  80  short  a  time  is,  according  to  Delitzsch,  three  times  greater 
in  extent  than  the  Old  Testament — a  literature  written  in  a  lan- 
guage closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew — a  literature  of  a  people 
dwelling  in  the  very  region  from  which  the  Hebrews  originally 
came,  and  with  whom,  from  the  eighth  century  on,  they  were 
brought  into  close  historical  relations.  Is  it  strange,  therefore, 
that  to  such  a  literature  the  eye  of  the  Biblical  scholar  should 
turn  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  shed  light  on  many  a  dark 
place  in  the  Old  Testament?  Nor  has  this  expectation  been 
disappointed,  even  though  Assyriology  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
Few  except  professional  Biblical  scholars  are  aware  what  rich 
results  for  Old  Testament  science  the  researches  among  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  have  already  yielded.  To  set  forth  these 
results  fully  would  require  much  time.  I  can  only  turn  your 
attention  to  a  few,  especially  such  as  may  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  non-Semitic  scholar. 

As  regards  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  much  help 
has  already  been  derived,  and  still  more  may  be  confidently 
expected,  from  the  new  science  of  Assyriology.  There  are 
many  who  think  that  the  Assyrian  language  will  be  to  Semitic 
philology,  what  the  Sanscrit  has  been  to  Aryan  philo- 
lology, — the  key  to  unlock  its  secrets.     This  may  prove  to  be  a 

*  On  Amffrian  and  Babylonian  Literahire,  Bee  TKe  Chaidean  Aooouni  q^ 
OenmUf  eh.  iL;  Biehm's  Handwdrterbuch,  Art  Auyrien;  Encjclopadia  Bri* 
taonicaf  Art.  BdbyUmia  and  Aajfria;  Lenormant'a  Aneieni  HUkny  of  the  Eom^ 
ppu  444-451 ;  J)U  Anyrioloffie  und  ihre  Ergtbniut  fwr  die  vergUiehende  Bdi' 
gimuffeBekiohU,  von  Prof.  Tiele. 
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mistake.  At  least,  it  seems  clear  that  the  primitive  Semitic 
type  has  best  been  preserved  in  the  form  and  strncture  of  the 
Arabic.  But  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  invaluable  service 
the  Assyrian  language  is  able  to  render  to  a  fuller  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  It  may  surprise  you,  that  a 
language  which,  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  the 
object  of  thorough  study  by  Jew  and  Christian  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  should  present  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning  of  its  words.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many 
words  in  Hebrew  whose  true  sense  is  very  doubtful.  They  are 
in  general,  words  that  occur  but  once,  or  at  least  rarely,  sadi 
as  the  names  of  many  animals,  plants  and  precious  stones. 
There  are  others,  however,  in  quite  common  use,  whose  expla- 
nation is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  such  cases,  when  the  internal 
helps  derived  from  the  context  and  parallel  passages  fail,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  external  helps.  We  may  go  to  the  old 
versions,  especially  to  the  Septuagint,  made  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  to  the  Targums,  which,  perhaps,  in  their 
oral,  though  not  in  their  written  form,  antedate  the  Christian 
era.  But  we  shall  generally  be  disappointed,  for,  however 
valuable  they  are  in  some  respects  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
text,  their  translation  of  doubtful  words  is  too  often  due  to  a 
mere  guess.  They  display  unmistakable  signs  of  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Hebrew,  which,  when  these  versions  were 
made,  was  practically  dead. 

Some  scholars  have  sought  to  explain  obscure  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  or  even  the 
Sanscrit.  That  is  all  very  well,  if  the  words  in  question  are 
loan-words  from  those  languages.  But  those  languages  can 
throw  no  light  on  the  meaning  of  purely  Semitic  words.  Gener- 
ally, however,  where  the  sense  of  a  Hebrew  word  is  uncertain, 
the  lexicographer  has  recourse  to  the  Arabic,  forgetful  that, 
while  the  Arabic  has  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  Semitic 
languages  retained  the  original  forms  of  words,  it  has  not,  aa  is 
evident  from  the  mere  copiousness  of  its  vocabulary,  retained 
their  original  meanings,  or  at  all  events,  it  has  developed  the 
original  meaning  into  a  multitude  of  other  meanings. 
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« 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  more  natural  than  that, 
in  view  of  the  close  affinity  of  the  Assyrian  to  the  Hebrew,  we 
should  seek  in  that  the  explanation  of  obscure  words  in  this  ? 
It  is  certain  that  hereafter  no  Hebrew  dictionary  can  be  writ- 
ten without  making  the  fullest  use  of  the  aids  afforded  by  the 
Assyrian.     How  much  obscurity  it  has  already  cleared  up  I 

It  gives  us  the  explanation  of  many  proper  and  official 
names.  We  now  know,  for  example,  that  ^*  Esarhaddon  '^  means 
'^Assur  has  given  a  brother/'  though  Gesenius  in  the  early 
editions  of  his  lexicon  regards  it  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Persian  Athra-ddnay  "gift  of  fire."  So  the  name  '*Aber* 
signifies  '' son/' as  we  learn  from  the  Assyrian,  not  ^^breath/' 
as  formerly  explained.  The  name  ^^  Adam  "  has  commonly  been 
connected  with  adamah,  '^  the  ground,"  and  would  thus  signify 
'^the  earth-born/'  though  its  etymology,  like  that  of  homo,  has 
been  regarded  by  the  best  scholars  as  uncertain.  Various  ex- 
planations have  been  proposed,  until  now  Delitzsch  tolls  us  that 
in  Assyrian  its  verbal  root  signifies,  like  banahy  ^^  to  build/'  or 
"  to  beget,''  so  that  Adaniy  **'  man,"  is  synonymous  with  ben, 
•'son/'  and  means  "the  begotten  one/'  or  **the  created  one.'' 

In  lik«  manner  the  signification  of  many  geographical  names 
is  made  clear.  ^'  Babel/'  to  take  a  single  example,  does  not 
mean  ^^  confusion  ' ;  for  that  meaning  is  given  to  it  in  Genesis 
only  by  a  play  upon  the  word,  such  as  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament^  prophets  as  well  as  historians,  were  fond  of. 
"Babel "  is  the  Assyrian  Bab-ilu^  "  the  gate  of  God/' 

Moreover,  words  which  were  regarded  as  proper  names  of 
persons  are  now  seen  to  be  official  names,  and  receive  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  Vwice  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xviii.  17  and  Is.  xx.  1),  we  read  of 
^*  Tartan,"  as  if  that  was  the  proper  name  of  an  individual, 
whereas  the  Tartan^  which  simply  means  "commander/'  was 
the  title  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Assyrian  army.  '^  Rab- 
shakeh  "^  is  likewise  an  official  title,  and  means,  not  '^  chief 
butler/'  but  "  chief  of  the  officers." 

Some  words  which  were  supposed  to  be  of  Persian,  Egyptian 
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or  Greek  origin  are  now  proved  from  the  cnneiform  inscriptions 
to  be  Semitic.  Others,  which  occor  but  once  or  rarely,  and 
which  have  always  presented  peculiar  difficnlties  to  the  eoia- 
mentator,  are  made  abundantly  plain  by  the  Assyrian,  which 
sometimes  preserves  a  word  or  root  whose  equivalent  has 
dropped  out  of  the  other  Semitic  dialects.  And  not  unfre- 
quently  it  supplies  the  true  etymology  of  words  of  the  most 
common  occurrence.  But  to  give  illustrations  of  these  state- 
mentSy  as  has  recently  been  done  by  Delitzsch,  would  tax  your 
time,  and,  I  fear,  your  patience,  too  much.^ 

As  regards  the  geography  and  ethnology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  have  received  from  the  monuments  much  new  and 
valuable  information.  Many  names  of  countries,  cities  and 
peoples  mentioned  in  the  Bible  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  darkness ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  these  is 
now  being  brought  into  the  clear  light  of  history. 

What  a  splendid  commentary  on  the  table  of  nations  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  proved ! 
Take,  for  instance,  verses  10-12,  where  it  is  said  of  Nimrod 
that  '^  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Re- 
hoboth,  and  Galah,  and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Galah: 
the  same  is  a  great  city."  Until  the  last  few  decades  we  were 
in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  nearly  everything  in  this 
statement.  We  knew,  indeed,  from  the  classic  historians  some- 
thing of  Nineveh  and  Babylon;  but  all  the  rest  was  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  monuments,  however,  have  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  the  sacred  writer.  From  them  we  learn 
that  Babylonia,  as  distinguished  from  Assyria,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  Samer  and  Accad,  and  that  its  primitive  inhabitants 
were  a  Turanian  people,  who  built  its  cities,  founded  its  culture, 
and  invented  its  system  of  writing.     This  corresponds  with 

^Oa  the  Importance  of  Asatfrian  to  He^ew  Lezieography,  woe  the  valuable 
•erUt  of  articles  bj  Friedrich  Delitzsch  in  the  Athensum,  Maj  5, 12,  26;  Jane 
9 ;  Jul  J  21,  28 ;  Aug.  25, 1883;  sinoe  published  in  book  form. 
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what  is  said  in  Genesis  of  the  earliest  civilization  as  Cushite ; 
for  Nimrod  was  the  son  of  Gush.  Bat  at  an  early  period,  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  third  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  Semites,  leaving  their  original  home  in  Arabia,  and 
migrating  northward,  founded  a  settlement  in  Babylonia,  where, 
after  a  long  straggle  with  the  native  population,  whose  culture 
they  adopted,  they  gradually  gained  the  supremacy.  Now  the 
land  of  Shinar,  in  which  the  four  cities  of  Nimrod*s  kingdom 
lay,  is  Sumer,  by  which  name  the  writer  of  Genesis  designates 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  including  Accad.  For  although  Sumer 
proper  was  only  the  southwest  half  of  Babylonia,  yet  as  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  Semites  from  among  whom  Abraham  went  forth  to 
Canaan,  the  Hebrews  at  a  later  time  gave  the  name  Sumer  or 
Shinar,  to  the  whole  of  that  country  which  is  often  named  on 
the  monuments  as  Sumer  and  Accad.  ^ 

Of  the  four  cities  which  constituted  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom,  Babel  is  the  Babilu  of  the  monuments,  the 
later  Babylon,  whose  situation  on  the  Euphrates  is  well  known. 
Erech  is  named  Arku  in  the  inscriptions,  and  is  the  modern 
Warka,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lower  Euphrates  below  Babylon. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  culture,  and  apparently  the 
necropolis  of  the  Babylonians.  Accad  is  known  as  yet  only  as 
the  name  of  a  territory  and  people  in  Babylonia ;  and  Calneh 
has  not  been  identified,  though  the  name  occurs  on  the  twelfth 
tablet  of  the  Izdubar  Epic' 

However,  only  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  was  in 
the  land  of  Shinar.  He  went  forth,  we  are  told,  out  of  that 
land  to  Asshnr,  that  is  Assyria ;  for  so  the  Hebrew  should  pro- 
bably be  translated,  and  not  as  in  the  Authorized  Version : 
"Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur."  It  is  now  a  well- 
established  fact  that,  politically,  as  well  as  in  its  entire  culture, 
writing  and  religion,  Assyria  was  originally  dependent  on 
Babylonia.  This  is,  indeed,  in  contradiction  to  the  classic 
historiaift;  but  the  Biblical  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments.     Asshur  is  here  distinguished  from  the  land  of 

^  Riehm's  Handworterbaoh.     Art.  Sinear* 

s  Tk€  ChaUkan  AeeowU  of  Otnuii,  Sajoe's  Ed.  p.  313. 
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Shinar,  and  the  name  i»  used  accordingly  in  its  original  geogra- 
phical, not  in  its  later  political  sense.  The  four  cities  named, 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah  and  Resen,  were  not  scattered 
throughout  the  wide  Assyrian  empire,  as  wa^  formerly  sup- 
posed, but  lay  close  together  in  a  confined  district  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Tigris :  Nineveh,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
was  situated,  as  we  have  seen,  opposite  Mosul  at  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebi  Yunus.  Galah  lay  to  the  south,  and  is  the  present 
Nimroud.  Resen,  named  only  here  in  the  Bible,  was  situated 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  and  though  the  name  in  the  form 
Re%  eniy  ^^  head  of  the  spring,"  is  given  in  the  twelfth  tablet  of 
the  Izdubar  Epic,  which  mentions  so  many  of  the  oldest  known 
cities,  its  site  has  not  been  identified.  Rehoboth-Ir,  properly 
^Uhe  broad  places  of  the  city,"  and  not,  as  in  our  version, 
''the  city  of  Rehoboth/'  was,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name, 
a  suburb  of  Nineveh  ;  but  in  what  direction  it  lay  has  not  been 
determined.  Again  we  are  told :  '^  The  same  was  a  great  city." 
This  refers  not  to  Resen,  but  to  the  tetrapolis,  or  to  Nineveh 
in  the  broad  sense,  as  including  the  other  three  cities.  As  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  historians,  Nineveh  formed  a  quadrangle 
150  stadia  by  90  stadia,  though  at  the  time  Genesis  x.  8-12 
was  written,  it  had  evidently  not  reached  its  full  extent  of  sixty 
miles  circuit ;  for  the  writer  makes  no  mention  of  Khorsabad, 
which  at  a  later  time  formed  the  North  city,  as  Calah  formed 
the  South  city  of  Nineveh  the  Great.  ^ 

We  are  told  that  Abraham  started  for  Canaan  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  It  is  important  for  historical  reasons  to  ascer- 
tain where  Ur  was  situated.  Ancient  tradition  is  not  agreed. 
One  tradition,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  wide-spread,  iden- 
tified it  with  the  modern  Orfah,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edessa ; 
another,  found  in  the  Talmud,  identified  Ur  with  the  modern 
Warka,  which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  the  Erech  of  the  Bible ; 
and  a  third  connects  it  with  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  south  of 
Babylon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.     And  the  monu- 

^  On  the  TahU  of  NatioM  see  Scbrader,  DU  KeUimchrifUn  und  da*  AlU  Tet- 
tamentf  2d  ed. ;  Dillmann,  Die  OeneM,  4th  Ed. 
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ments  have  at  length  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  Mugheir. 
Here,  in  lower  Babylonia,  the  Shinar  of  Genesis,  the  Semites 
found  a  home  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  at  different  times 
there  were  migrations  northward.  First  the  Phoenicians 
journeyed  as  far  as  Canaan,  where  they  were  settled  before  the 
arrival  of  Abraham ;  then,  the  Hebrews  set  out  to  find  other 
seats,  and,  after  tarrying  awhile  in  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the 
Jordan ;  and  finally,  the  Assyrians  located  about  the  city  of 
Asshur,  the  modern  Kileh  Sherghat,  and,  at  a  later  time,  in 
and  about  Nineveh.  In  this  we  have  the  explanation  of  several 
otherwise  perplexing  facts,  viz.,  the  almost  perfect  identity  of 
the  old  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  languages  \  and  the  close  re- 
lationship between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Assyrian.  Indeed,  the 
name  Abram,  who  went  forth  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees  is  found 
in  this  form  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

Lastly,  Assyrian  research  is  of  special  importance  for  Old 
Testament  chronology  and  history.  As  to  chronology  I  shall 
say  but  a  word,  well-knowing  from  personal  experience  that  the 
subject  is  dry  and  uninteresting.  You  are  aware  that  the 
history  in  the  books  of  Kings,  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  is  written  synchronistically  and  provided  with 
a  double  series  of  dates.  But  unhappily  these  dates,  as  every 
Biblical  scholar  knows,  are  encumbered  with  numerous  and 
apparently  insoluble  difficulties.  There  are  frequent  incon- 
sistencies, which  necessitate  certain  changes  of  numbers.  But 
what  numbers  shall  be  changed ;  and  on  what  principle  shall 
the  changes  be  made  ?  Here  each  chronologer  is  governed  by 
his  individual  opinion,  and  no  two  agree  in  their  emendations. 
It  would  seem,  that  in  reconstructing  the  chronology  of  the 
books  of  Kings,  the  help  of  records  outside  of  the  Bible  is  indis- 
pensable, or,  at  least,  very  important. 

Such  records  the  Assyrian  monuments  furnish  us.  ''The 
Assyrians  early  possessed  a  fixed  chronology,  reckoned  by  the 
names  of  officers  called  limmi^  who  were  changed  every  year,  and, 

1  8m  SUd«^8  JShieute  Pr%ifu,ng  d$»  tm»chen  dan  Phonieiaehen  und  HAraekchtn 
hntdmden  VtrwandUehofiigradei,  in  MorgenlandiBche  Forachangen. 
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like  the  eponymous  archons  at  Athens,  gave  their  name  to 
their  year  of  office.  The  chief  events  of  each  year  were  added 
to  the  name  of  its  eponym,  and  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
empire  the  king  himself  assumed  the  office  in  his  year  of  aooet- 
sion.  We  possess  fragments  of  several  editions  of  the  Canon 
in  which  the  names  of  the  eponyms  were  recorded  in  order,  and 
thus  have  an  exact  chronology  of  the  empire  from  B.  c.  913  to 
B.  c.  659."^  Similar  chronological  lists  once  existed,  aeeordiog 
to  Sayce  for  the  earlier  period  also,  since  an  inscription  of 
a  king  of  the  14th  century  B.  c.  is  dated  by  one  of  these 
eponymies ;  and  the  precise  dates  given  in  the  inscriptions  for 
events  in  the  reigns  of  older  monarchs  cannot  otherwise  be 
accounted  for.  Now,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that,  if  so  exact  a 
chronology  as  the  Assyrian  could  be  recovered,  it  would  be  of 
invaluable  service  in  settling  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

It  would  be  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  to  trace  oat  the 
connection  between  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  the  history 
of  Israel.  Time,  however,  will  only  allow  me  to  touch  on  a 
few  points.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Israelites  came 
into  contact  with  the  Assyrians  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  Pul  is  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  But  we  now  know  from  the  annals  of 
Shalmaneser  (851^23),  especially  from  the  obelisk  of  black 
basalt  iu  the  British  Museum,  that  he  not  only  defeated  a 
dangerous  conspiracy,  which  was  headed  by  Ben-Hadad  of 
Damascus  and  included  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  somewhat  later  in 
his  reign  annihilated  the  forces  of  Hazael,  Ben-Hadad*s  succes- 
sor, but  that  he  also  extorted  tribute  from  the  princes  of  Pales- 
tine, amongst  others  from  Jehu  of  Samaria,  whose  servants  are 
depicted  on  the  black  obelisk. 

From  the  beginning  of  Shalmaneser*s  reign,  the  Assyrian 
monuments  are  in  constant  connection  with  Biblical  liistory. 
The  names  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  are  all  found  in  the  cuneiform  inaorip- 

^  Sajoe's  Herodotus,  p.  365. 
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ons  with  the  exception  of  Pul,  who  is  identified  by  some  with 
'iglath-Pileser,  but  by  others  regarded  as  a  pretender  to  the 
irone,  who,  though  he  acquired  supremacy  in  the  west  and 
mth,  was  never  acknowledged  at  Nineveh.  The  official  titles 
r  Assyrian  officers.  Tartan,  Rab-saris,  Rab-shakeh,  and  Rab- 
*g»  given  in  the  Bible,  are  likewise  found  on  the  monuments, 
J  means  of  which  alone  they  can  be  explained.  Moreover, 
loet  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  from  Jehu  onward, 
re  named  in  the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings, 
ot  less  than  five  being  mentioned  in  those  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
lone. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  how  very  valuable  the  Assyrian 
istory  as  recorded  on  the  monuments  is  for  comparison  with 
biblical  history,  which,  so  far  from  suffering  from  the  com- 
arisen,  is  found  more  and  more,  with  the  progress  of  research, 
»  be  trustworthy  and  accurate.  An  illustration  or  two  will 
lake  this  evident.^ 

In  Gen.  xiv  we  are  told,  that  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
I  the  time  of  Abraham,  made  an  expedition  against  the  five 
ings  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  after  having  defeated  them  in 
&ttle,  was  himself  defeated  by  Abraham,  the  uncle  of  Lot  whom 
ley  had  led  captive.  The  historical  character  of  this  narra- 
ve  has  been  much  questioned,  especially  by  N5ldeke,  who 
taintains  that  it  is  a  fiction  invented  to  glorify  the  patriarch  as 
mighty  warrior.'  Now,  it  is  true,  that  we  do  not  find  on  the 
lonuments  either  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  or  the  event  here 
Msorded ;  but  we  do  find  that  which  justifies  us  in  regarding 
le  story,  not  as  a  myth,  but  as  genuine  history.  In  the  first 
lace,  we  find  both  parts  of  his  name.  Several  of  the  Elamite 
ings  bore  names  compounded  with  Kudur,  meaning  ^'  servant ;'' 
I  Kudur-Mabug  and  Kudur-Nankhunte;  and  Laomer  or 
agamar  (LXX  Aoyo/idp)  is  the  name  of  an  Elamite  god.  In 
le  second  place,  as  an  Elamite  king,  Kudur-Nankhunte,  in  the 

1  On  the  eonnsdion  between  0,  TenL  Hietoty  and  the  Anyrian  Monuments,  lee 
peeially  Schnder^s  Keilineehriften  und  doe  aite  Testament. 

'  Die  UngeMchicMichkeU  der  EndMung  Otn.  ztv  m  his  UfUersachunfien, 
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year  2285  b.  c^  as  we  know  from  Aasor-lMUii-pal's  inaeiiplMBi, 
made  a  predatory  ineortioo  into  Babylonia,  so  it  is  not  impnK 
bable  that  another  Elamite  king,  Kndnr-Lagamar  (CSiedoriao- 
mer)  penetrated  still  fnrther  west,  eren  as  &r  as  PdesliM^ 
especially  as  the  third  Elamite  king,  Kudnr-lfalm^  aoeording 
to  his  own  inscription,  took  possession  of  '^  the  land  ci  the  west^" 
which  ererywhere  on  the  monuments  means  Canman.  Is  it 
possible  to  find  stronger  indirect  testimony  in  faror  of  the  tnth 
of  any  narrative  ?  ^ 

One  other  instance  ont  of  many  of  the  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  the  monnments  most  saffice.  In  Is.  xz. 
1,  we  read  of  a  certain  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria.  He  is  named 
only  this  once  in  all  Scripture,  and  Uien,  not  in  a  historied 
book,  nor  is  he  ever  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except 
here  by  Isaiah.  This  singular  silence  naturally  led  scholars  ts 
suppose  that  he  was  not  a  king  distinct  from  Uiose  named  in 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  rather,  one  of 
these  under  a  different  name.  Some  identified  him  with  Shal- 
maneser,  others  with  Sennacherib,  and  still  others  with  Esar- 
haddon.  He  was  none  of  these,  but  the  king  who  in  722  B.  a 
succeeded  Shalmaneser,  and  in  705  B.  c.  was  followed  by  his 
son  Sennacherib,  and  who  during  his  brilliant  reign  of  17  years 
victoriously  carried  his  arms  south  to  Babylonia  and  Susiana, 
east  to  Media,  north  to  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  west  to  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  southwest  to  Egypt.  How  strange  that  he, 
the  mighty  monarch,  the  successful  warrior,  the  builder  of 
splendid  structures,  and  the  magnificent  patron  of  learning  and 
the  arts,  should  be  forgotten  and  remain  utterly  unknown,  until 
his  own  annals,  covering  15  years  of  his  reign,  were  a  few  years 
ago  read  on  the  monuments  of  Assyria. 

Here  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  close,  leaving  untouched, 
for  want  of  time,  the  extremely  interesting  parallelism  between 
the  cuneiform  records  and  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis, 
especially  the  account  of  the  flood,  which  forms  the  eleventh 
tablet  of  the  Izdubar  Epic.    I  have  said  nothing  of  the  import- 

'  Biehm's  Handworterbuch,  art.  Chedorlaomer. 
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ance  of  Assyrioloej  far  history  in  general ;  I  have  spoken  only 
of  the  value  of  its  results  for  Old  Testament  science.  And  if 
in  this  field  so  much  has  been  accomplished  jn  so  brief  a  time, 
what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  future,  seeing  that  almost  every 
day  brings  with  it  some  new  discovery  ?  At  all  events,  if  we 
may  judge  of  that  future  by  the  past^  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  progress  of  Assyrian  research  will  not  only  cast  an  ever 
brighter  light  on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  will  also 
furnish  fresh  confirmation  of  its  divine  character  and  truth.  ^ 

'  Since  thia  Address  was  written  I  haye  received  Hommel's  Die  SemiUaehen 
VoOser  und  Spraehen  which  treats  of  many  of  the  topics  above  discussed. 
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FOREOBDINATIOy  AND  FATALISM. 

BT  TAIJOT  W.  COIMBKBS,  D.  D. 

Do  cti«se  two  wnis  ine*a  two  different  things,  or  do  the; 
esprws  oimvIt  two  lUffennt  aspects  of  the  ume  thing?  The 
l&tter  view  Menu  to  be  i^oita  generallj  eotertuned.  It  is  not 
aneommoD  when  the  truth  rwpeeting  the  dirine  sorerngntj  ii 
Mt  forth  with  dettmem  vti  force  to  hnr  the  remark  made  CTm 
bj  some  who  profess  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  grace,  "  Wh^, 
that  is  facaliam."  A  aamber  of  jt»n  ago  an  Episcopalian 
clergrman  was  urging  a  ftiead  in  another  denomination  to  read 
Comte't  Pitmtitt  PhSaiop^,  and  he  thought  that  he  clinched 
his  argument  bj  saving  **  Tou  snretj  ought  to  study  the  book, 
for  it  sustains  jour  CalTtaisde  views  throughout,  givinfr  them  a 
definite  logical  badis."  By  which  he  meant  that  Comte's  doc* 
trino  of  a  fixed  chain  of  phnical  causation  which  man  is  ntterl; 
unable  to  explain  and  of  which  he  can  studjonlj  the  phenomena, 
is  the  same  as  the  soreteiga  control  of  the  noiverse  by  a  per- 
sonal God.  Xav.  more,  in  the  Tkeory  of  Moralt,  a  work 
issued  onlj  last  Tear,  by  M.  Paul  Janet,  the  famous  writer  os 
fitMt  OiMM,  the  author  speaks  of  Fatalism  as  being  found  to 
exist  in  threo  forms,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fatum  Mahomda- 
mM>  belief  in  an  occult  power  and  in  a  sort  of  magic  stronger 
than  any  special  causes,  and  the  third  is  the  geometric  or  Spino- 
liu  fatalism,  according  to  whicfa  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
uiiivi-rsp,  consequently  alt  human  actions,  anse  from  the  natore 
uf  thin^t  just  as  inevitably  as  the  ttaturv  of  the  triangle  arises 
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from  the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right  angles.  Be- 
tween these  two  and  as  belonging  precisely  to  the  same  category 
he  places  'Hheological  fatalism  or  the  doctrine  o{ predestination,'* 
which  he  thinks  and  says  involves  the  same  inconvenient  results 
as  the  others,  and  gives  God  the  appearance  of  a  tyrant,  who 
acts  from  mere  caprice,  and  who  relies  on  His  power,  instead  of 
on  justice.  And  he  holds  that  it  denies  the  existence  of  free 
will,  just  as  much  as  Islamism  or  Spinozaism. 

It  is  the  merits  of  this  proposition  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  consider.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  there  are  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  theories  of  Foreordination  and 
Fatalism,  for  otherwise  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  confound 
them.  They  agree  in  denying  the  existence  of  chance  as  a 
factor  in  human  life,  or  as  denoting  anything  more  than  the 
occurrence  of  results  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown.  The 
most  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  of  all  theories  of  the  universe 
is  that  which  traces  the  phenomena  to  merely  accidental  con- 
currences, for  where  this  theory  removes  one  difficulty  it  brings 
in  a  dozen  more  to  take  its  place.  The  two  views  agree,  also, 
in  recognizing  a  physical  and  moral  order  in  the  world  in  con- 
sequence of  which  sequences  of  events  follow  with  infallible 
certainty^  so  that  the  end  can  be  foreseen  from  the  beginning  and 
there  is  an  issue  toward  which  all  things  tend  and  at  which  they 
are  sure  one  day  to  arrive.  But  here  the  agreement  of  the  two 
views  ceases.  Henceforth  they  differ  widely.  The  difference 
is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  fixed  order  of  events  is  regarded 
in  respect  to  its  origin,  its  character  and  its  ultimate  end. 

1.  As  to  Origin.  The  fate  of  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no 
definite  moral  character.  Its  ordinary  name  €l/juxjffiii/ij  indeed 
denoted  etymologically  that  which  is  allotted  or  decreed.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin  fatum,  which  (from  for,  to 
speak)  originally  meant  only  a  prophetic  declaration,  and  in 
this  sense  its  English  derivative  has  often  been  employed  by 
good  writers.  An  illustration  is  afforded  by  a  well  known 
hymn  of  Charles  Wesley,  beginning,  '^  Lo,  on  a  narrow  neck  of 
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land."  The  latter  half  of  the  second  stanza  runs  thus,  speak- 
ing of  eternal  things, 

Give  me  to  feel  their  Bolemn  weight* 
And  tremble  on  the  bruik  of  fate, 
And  wake  to  righteousnees. 

Bat  some  ignorant  reviser,  supposing  that  the  poet  msst 
needs  have  intended  to  use  the  word  fate  in  its  heathen  sense, 
took  it  upon  him  in  jealousy  for  the  truth  to  alter  the  last  two 
lines  in  this  way : 

And  saye  me  ere  it  be  too  late ; 
Wake  me  to  righteousnen. 

Thus  ruining  at  once  the  sense  and  the  poetry,  for  how  possibly 
could  a  man  be  saved  unless  it  were  done  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  what  a  vast  descent  is  there  from  the  fine  figure  of  the  poet 
to  the  flat  and  prosaic  utterance  of  the  hymn-linker  I  But  in 
practical  use  among  the  heathen  the  sense  of  ^'oracle''  passed 
into  that  of  destiny,  or  an  eternal  and  immutable  order  of 
nature.  And  the  term  came  to  denote  both  among  philosophers 
and  among  the  vulgar  a  blind  force  which  lay  behind  the  act- 
ings alike  of  gods  and  of  men,  and  was  sovereign  and  irresisti- 
ble. Its  determinations  did  not  admit  of  investigation  or  of 
criticism,  and  were  to  be  received  with  submission  simply  because 
no  other  course  was  possible.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  necessity  adopted  by  Spinoza  and  the  materialists. 

They  hold  that  the  reign  of  law  is  absolute,  universal  and 
perpetual,  but  they  mean  by  law  not  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  a  superior,  but  merely  a  mode  of  action.  And  this  if  not 
blind  and  unintelligent  is  as  nearly  as  possible  of  that  character, 
for  it  takes  no  account  of  individuals,  all  of  whom  act  and  must 
act  according  to  the  way  in  which  outward  circumstances  press 
upon  their  mental  and  moral  condition  at  any  given  moment. 
Environment  determines  character,  yet  no  account  can  be  given 
of  the  cause  or  the  reason  of  this  environment.  From  this  the 
fate  of  the  Mohammedans  differs  only  in  name  and  appearance. 
They  indeed  understand  by  fate  the  will  of  Grod,  but  it  is  that 
will  conceived  simply  as  the  expression  of  absolute  power  and 
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divested  of  all  moral  qualities.  Kismet  to  a  Moslem  is  pre- 
cisely what  Eimarmene  was  to  the  aucient  Greek,  t.  e.,  an  out- 
ward, absolute  and  irresponsible  determination,  into  which  no 
inquiry  could  be  made  and  of  which  no  account  could  be  given^ 
And  this  is  what  fate  means  always  and  everywhere.  How 
different  on  the  other  hand,  is  Foreordination  !  This  postulates 
in  the  very  first  place  a  personal  God,  who  is  creator  and  pre- 
server, and  therefore  ruler  of  all  things.  Nothing  ever  happens 
or  can  happen  without  His  direction  or  permission.  This  is  a 
direct  result  not  simply  of  His  power  as  absolute  and  unlimited 
but  of  the  entire  assembly  of  His  perfections.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  infinite  Mind  acting  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  its  own  nature.  Therefore  the  universe  is  not  left  to  itself, 
or  made  the  sport  of  chance,  or  wrought  into  a  machine,  but  is 
controlled  and  governed  by  a  sovereign  purpose  which  is  wise, 
holy  and  good.  This  purpose  is  also  unchangeable  and  eternal, 
for  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Change  if  made  must  be  for  the 
better,  or  for  the  worse,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  If  for  the  first 
mentioned  cause,  then  the  maker  of  it  was  not  God  before ;  if 
for  either  of  the  two  latter.  He  ceases  to  be  God.  Hence  the 
sequences  of  events  become  certain.  Some  insist  that  we  should 
say  necessary,  but  this  is  a  word  easily  misunderstood  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  All  that  foreordination  implies  or  re- 
quires is  that  the  future  should  be  made  certain.  Hence  we 
insist  that  to  say  that  this  intelligent,  wise  and  rational  control 
exercised  by  a  personal  God  of  boundless  perfection  is  the  same 
as  unintelligent  and  irrational  Fate,  is  an  abuse  of  words  of 
which  thinking  men  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

2.  The  same  thing  is  shown  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  control  that  is  exercised  by  Foreordination  and  Fate  re- 
spectively. 

The  latter  is  an  iron  rule  which  embraces  all  things  in  its 
grasp  and  governs  them  in  the  same  way.  It  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil,  but  insures  the  occurrence  of 
each  with  entire  impartiality.  Inexorable  destiny  determines 
alike  the  commission  of  crimes  and  the  exercise  of  virtue.    But 
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foreordination  is  earefiil  here  to  make  a  distinction.  It  repre- 
sents good  as  decreed,  bat  evil  merely  as  permitted.  It  rejects 
with  horror  even  the  thought  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin. 

Again,  Fatalism  takes  no  account  of  man  as  a  free  moral 
agent.  It  swallows  up  every  lower  law  of  activity  and  allovB 
no  scope  to  freedom  of  development  in  human  nature.  Whether 
it  be  conceived  as  the  vast  machine  of  the  universe  moving  on 
in  a  mighty  resistless  coarse^  or  as  the  mysterious  decree  of  die 
Pares, 

that  hold  Uie  Tital  sheani 
And  tarn  the  adamantine  qiindle  roand. 
On  which  the  firte  of  goda  and  men  is  wound, 

determining  the  lot  of  each  individual  of  the  race,  it  is  in  botk 
cases  something  which  affects  man  from  the  outside,  which  it 
quite  independent  of  his  character  or  his  wishes,  and  which 
leaves  him  no  choice  but  submission  or  despair.     Its  terriUe 
bearing  upon  all  human  sufferers  is  well  set  forth  in  the  fate  of 
Oedipus,  the  favorite  theme  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets.     He 
was  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father,  a  wise  king,  nay,  a  public 
benefactor,  but  all  was  vain.     A  curse  hung  over  him  from  hii 
birth,  and  whatever  he  might  be  or  do  that  was  praiseworthy, 
the  fearful  doom  must  be  wrought  out.     Foreordination,  on  the 
contrary,  is  neither  blind  nor  irrational.     It  does  indeed  secure 
that  God  shall  reign  in  His  own  universe,  and  that  His  pnrposei 
shall  be  accomplished,  but  this  is  not  produced  by  an  arbitrary 
will  dealing  with  men  as  though  they  were  blodu  of  stone  or 
wood,  but  by  a  power  acting  in  entire  consistency  with  their 
nature  as  intelligent  and  responsible.     It  not  only  admits  but 
insists  upon  the  existence  of  second  causes.     (See  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  iii.  1).     Good  men  and  bad  men  art 
subject  to  it,  but  by  no  means  in  the  same  way.     Bad  men  art 
simply  left  to  themselves  to  follow  their  own  way,  and  so  &r 
from  being  impelled  of  God  to  wickedness,  the  Synod  of  Dort 
declares  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  blaspheasy.    Hior 
are  they  robbed  of  their  liberty,  although  it  be  tme  thmt  aoae- 
times  they  are  restrained  by  providential  developmental  and  at 
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thers  have  even  their  worst  actions  so  overraled  that  the  wrath 
f  man  is  made  to  praise  God,  as  was  signally  the  case  in  the 
lost  stupendous  crime  in  human  history,  the  crucifixion  of  our 
lOrd.  Good  men,  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their  goodness  to 
^od.  His  eternal  purpose  works  itself  out  in  securing  their 
spentance,  conversion  and  holy  living  in  such  a  way  that 
hile  the  efficient  cause  is  in  God  they  themselves  feel  and 
now  that  they  are  free  in  the  choice  of  that  which  is  good, 
'he  common  version  of  the  third  verse  of  the  llOth  Psalm, 
hile  it  is  poor  exegesis,  is  excellent  theology.  God*8  people 
shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power,"  although  this  is 
ot  what  David  says  according  to  the  Hebrew.*  Unwilling, 
ompulsory  believers  are  an  unknown  quantity.  Indeed,  it  is 
bd's  electing  grace  which  restores  His  servants  to  freedom. 
Veviously  they  were  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  a  yoke  they 
ere  of  themselves  unable  to  throw  off.  The  divine  influence 
naps  the  chains  in  which  they  were  held,  and  breathes  into  the 
)al  the  requisite  light  and  energy.  Then  first  they  reached  true 
berty.  Conscience  and  inclination  are  reconciled,  and  they 
elight  to  do  God*s  will,  they  run  in  the  way  of  his  command- 
lents.  They  readily  admit  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 
lem  both  to  will  and  to  work  for  His  good  pleasure  (Phil.  ii. 
3  Rev.  Ver.),  but  the  result  is  the  cheerful  consent  of  their 
hole  nature  to  the  divine  law  and  an  eager  desire  to  fulfil  all 
8  behests.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  their  obedience  reluctant 
ad  constrained,  it  would  be  utterly  rejected. 
Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  persons  may  deny  the  doc- 

*  The  claase  literally  rendered  runs  thas,  "  Thj  people  (ahall  be)  freewill 
lerings  in  the  daj  of  thj  martial  host."  Freewill  offerings  ander  the  Mo- 
de  ritoal  were  those  which  were  not  prescribed  hj  anj  statate  nor  required 
f  yirtae  of  anj  vow,  but  were  spontaneous  gifts  of  the  pious  Israelite.  The 
noe  then  of  the  words  is  that  in  the  daj  when  this  priestly  King  leads  forth 
[is  forces  to  combat,  His  people,  so  far  from  being  forced  into  the  ranks  hy  & 
inscription,  will  of  their  own  accord  crowd  to  the  standard  and  consecrate 
leir  lives  to  their  King.  This  of  course  not  only  admits  but  requires  a 
Mritoal  application  to  Him  whose  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  but  that 
ct  does  not  convert  the  words  into  a  proof-text  for  dogma. 
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trine  of  foreordination  on  one  ground  or  another,  bat  it  is 
every  way  nnwarrantable  for  them  to  confound  it  with  Fa- 
talism, for  the  difference  between  them  is  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  a  machine  and  a  man,  a  machine  being  the  an- 
conscious  subject  of  natural  forces  while  a  man  is  the  conscioos 
subject  of  a  moral  go?ernment.  Fate  has  no  moral  character 
itself  and  recognizes  none  in  the  beings  upon  whom  it  acts, 
while  Foreordination  has  its  ^erj  ground  in  the  distinction  be- 
iween  good  and  e^il,  and  recognizes  this  distinction  at  every 
step  of  its  progress. 

3^  Oocc  more,  the  two  things  are  widely  separated  by  their 
u^jUmate  ends.     Fatalism  has  no  such  end  nor  any  end  at  all. 
It  is  aimless.     It  is  not  merely  inscrutable,  but  blind.     It  rolls 
down  through  the  ages,  here  exalting  one,  there  depressing 
another,  insensible  to  prayers  or  tears,  often  disappointing  the 
best  human  calculations,  at  times  crushing  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  yet  without  any  fixed  purpose  or  any  definite  goal  at 
which  it  is  to  arrive.     Most  justly  is  it  called  blind.     It  is  a 
Samson,  deprived  not  only  of  his  eyes,  but  of  his  reason.     The 
old  Stoics  held  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  cosmical  period  all 
things  are  reabsorbed  into  deity,  the  whole  universe  being  re- 
solved into  fire  in  a  general  conflagration,  after  which  the  evo- 
lution of  the  world  begins  again.   But  each  new  world  becomes, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  governs  all  things,  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  which  preceded.     Thus  there  is  a  per- 
petual rise  and  decay  of  the  existing  system,  but  no  advance,  no 
progress,  no  final  outcome  in  complete  and  abiding  blessedness. 
Quite  as  gloomy  is  the  outlook  of  modern  materialism,  which 
sees  nothing  in  the  universe  but  the  interworking  of  natural 
laws,   becoming  and  unbecoming,  evolution  and  degradation. 
One  of  its  latest  expositors  distinctly  declares  that  the  same  law 
which  governs  the  growth,  decline  and  fall  of  nations  as  well  as 
individuals,  extends  to  humanity  as  a  whole.    Hear  the  descrip- 
tion found  in  Dr.  Maudsley's  Body  and  Will  (pp.  319-20); 

*'If  the  force  at  the  back  of  all  becoming  on  earth  is  that 
which  the  sun  has  steadily  supplied  to  it  through  eternal  ages, 
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and  still  steadily  supplies,  ifc  is  plain  that  when  it  fails,  as  fail  it 
one  day  must,  there  will  be  a  steadily  declining  development 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  degeneration  of  things,  an  undoing  by 
regressive  decompositions  of  what  has  been  done  by  progressive 
combinations  through  the  succession  of  the  ages.  The  disinte- 
grating process  may  be  expected  to  take  eflfect  first  in  the  highest 
products  of  evolution  and  to  reach  in  deepening  succession  the 
low,  lower  and  lowest  organizations  and  organic  compounds. 
The  nations  that  have  risen  high  in  complexity  of  development 
will  degenerate  and  be  broken  up,  to  have  their  places  taken  by 
less  complex  associations  of  inferior  individuals ;  they  in  turn 
will  yield  place  to  simpler  and  feebler  unions  of  still  more  de- 
graded beings ;  species  after  species  of  animals  and  plants  will 
first  degenerate  and  then  become  extinct,  as  the  worsening  con- 
ditions of  life  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the 
straggle  for  existence ;  a  few  scattered  families  of  degraded 
human  beings,  living  perhaps  in  snow-huts  near  the  equator, 
very  much  as  the  Esquimaux  live  now  near  the  pole,  will  repre- 
sent the  last  wave  of  the  receding  tide  of  human  existence  be- 
fore its  final  extinction  ;  until  at  last  a  frozen  earth,  incapable 
of  cultivation,  is  left  without  energy  to  produce  a  living  particle 
of  any  sort,  and  so  death  itself  is  dead." 

This  gloomy,  horrible  pessimism  is  the  only  legitimate  result 
of  all  materialistic  theories  of  the  universe.  If  there  be  no 
controlling  purpose,  no  guiding  mind  in  One  who  sits  in  the 
heavens  and  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  no  basis  is  left  for 
intelligent  hope  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  all  things.  Even  if 
the  issue  be  not  such  a  universal  reign  of  death  as  Dr.  Maudsley 
so  calmly  anticipates,  it  must  be  only  a  perpetual  oscillation 
between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  now  one,  now  the  other 
being  dominant,  and  man  in  his  best  estate  helpless  and  de- 
fenceless, either  to  aid  the  one  or  resist  the  other.  All  that  is 
left  for  him  is  sheer  submission  to  destiny,  the  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable  with  whatever  grace  he  can  command. 

How  difi'erent  from  this  the  Foreordination  of  scripture  and 
reason !    In  its  view  there  is  a  wise  and  holy  moral  order  in  the 
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world  which  moves  on  steadily  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  lofty 
purpose.  It  is  not  always  apparent  to  men,  and  there  are  times 
when  there  seems  to  be  retrogression  rather  than  advance.  Yet 
all  who  hold  the  doctrine  are  firm  in  the  faith  that  the  wise 
Kulor  of  the  world  will  one  day  lead  forth  judgment  unto  vic- 
tory and  vindicate  the  kindness  as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  His 
control.  Ho  foreordains,  because  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
•ocurity  against  the  final  triumph  of  evil.  His  foreordi nation 
i8  not  capricious  or  arbitrary,  but  founded  on  the  wisest  reasons 
and  aiming  at  the  most  glorious  results.  And  believers  in  it 
have  more  ground  than  any  other  persons  to  take  up  the  ex- 
ulting song  of  the  Psalmist,  **  The  Lord  reigneth — ^let  the  earth 
rtjoic<>^  lot  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof." 

W«  may  then  claim  that  the  case  is  made  out.  If  two  well- 
dofiu^l  principles  differ  in  their  origin,  their  mode  of  operation 
and  thc'ir  final  aim«  it  is  only  ignorance  or  effrontery  that  can 
confound  ihcm.  Men  may  object  to  Foreordination  on  the 
{ti\>und  of  $criptar<^  or  rea$on  or  experience,  but  they  have  not 
ib<^  ;j^adow  of  a  pretext  for  calling  it  Fatalism.  To  give  it  such 
%  nal«l<^  i;$t  either  the  T>e$tth  of  a  superficial,  onreflectuig  habit  of 
UiOH^U  or  eW  a  deliberate  c«MitriTaace  to  oTothrow  truth  by 
a^t^vialin^  it  with  what  all  Ohristiasis  of  erenr  naine  tigree  in 
<vm;j^>4crin£  h^^aii^e^isK  <d^a$4»£  aad  <^o«s. 


IV. 


THE  DEMOSTHENIC  OATH. 

BY  THE   REV.   J.    SPANGLBR  KIEFFER. 

*AXX*  ovK  koTiVy  ovK  ioTiv  brru^  tj/idprere,  ivSpec  *A$Tpfaioi,  rbv  inip  n^f  dirdv- 
Tuv  e?£vdepiac  Ka2  auTjjpiag  Ktvdvvov  dpdfuvoif  fid  rovg  yLapc^uvi  irpoKivSvveiaavra^ 
Tdv  npoySvuv  kqI  ro^f  ev  U^mtcuoI^  irapaTo^auhovg  koI  tovc  h  laXafuvi  vavfia- 
XVoavra^  kqX  Tohc  iw'  ^Aprefitaii,}  koI  noXXovc  irkpovq  tov^  ev  roig  djjfioaioic  fiv^fiaai 
KEifiivovg  dyadnvg  &vSpag^  obc  dnavTo^  dfioiog  ^  irdTug  Ttjg  avTtjg  d^idaaaa  rifiijg 
iOa'^v,  Aiax^'^t  ^X^  '^^vg  Karopd^aavrag  airrdv  ovdi  rovg  Kpar^aavrac  fidvovg* 
duuxkiC  h  nhf  ydp  jfv  avSpuv  dyadijv  ipyov,  airaai  ninpoKrai,  ry  rvxv  <^>  ^  <5 
Saifujv  iveiftev  kK&aroiCf  rabr-Q  icixpffVTat. — Demosth.  de  ChronA^  J  208. 

Of  those  who  by  eloquence  have  wielded  influence  over  their 
fellow-men,  the  greatest  master  is,  by  universal  acknowledg- 
ment, Demosthenes.  Of  the  orations  of  this  great  orator,  the 
most  famous  is  the  De  Corond.  And  of  the  De  Oorond,  again, 
the  most  celebrated  passage  is  that  which  is  known  as  ^'  The 
Oath."  This  particular  passage,  therefore,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  highest  and  most  memorable  sayings  ever 
spoken  by  man  to  men.  The  beauty  and  the  power  of  it  have 
been  lavishly  praised  by  the  critics  both  of  ancient  and  modern 

times. 

Such  passages  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  study. 

They  belong  to  ^'  the  best  that  has  beea  thought  and  said  in 
the  world,"  upon  the  necessity  of  knowing  which,  as  a  means  of 
culture,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  continually  insisting.  Few,  we 
suppose,  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Arnold  on  this  point.  It  is 
not  80  much  by  extensive  and  indiscriminate  reading,  as  by  the 
earnest  and  long-continued  contemplation  of  a  few  great  models, 
that  intellectual  character  is  best  developed.  It  is  to  the  master- 
pieces, both  ancient  and  modern,  that  seekers  after  culture  must 
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resort.  And  he  who  goes  in  quest  of  these  master-pieces  will 
find  that,  as  in  art,  so  likewise  in  literature,  many  of  them  are 
Greek.  It  will  be  long  before  the  world  shall  have  ceased  to  go 
to  school  to  Greece;  before  men  can  be  persuaded  to  desist  from 
the  study  of  that  language  which,  as  some  one  has  said,  may  be 
called  a  '^  dead  language  '^  only  because  it  has  '*  put  ofif  flesh  and 
blood  and  put  on  immortality.'-  The  place,  power  and  per- 
sistence of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  fact  that  to  them  belongs  so  large  a  portion  of  ^^  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.''  No  noisy 
newspaper  debate  as  to  the  ^^  utility  "  of  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  can  do  away  with  the  pursuit  of  them.  That  can 
be  done  only  by  superseding  them  and  rendering  them  obsolete, 
through  the  showing  of  ^^  a  more  excellent  way/'  and  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a  glory  that  excels  their  glory.  That  day,  however, 
has  evidently  not  yet  dawned ;  in  all  probability  it  is  still  a 
good  way  ofi*.     For  the  present  the  precept  of  Horace, 

Vos  exemplaria  Greca 
Noctarna  versate  manu,  verrate  diama, 

is  almost  as  applicable  in  our  day  as  it  was  in  his. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  passage  we  have  cited  above^  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  in  some  measure,  what 
the  qualities  are  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  lasting  fame. 
Every  object  that  is  eminently  beautiful  or  great,  every  "  ever- 
lasting possession/'  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  certain  principles 
imbedded  in  it,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  discoverable  by 
a  reverent  and  sympathetic  contemplation.  And  these  princi- 
ples, when  once  ascertained,  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  general 
character,  far-reaching,  capable  of  manifold  application.  Not 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  an  idle  and  superfluous  admira- 
tion, but  in  the  hope  of  finding  useful  instruction,  do  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  master-piece  of 
Greek  eloquence.  We  would  reverently  ask  of  it  the  secret  of 
its  greatness.  We  would  puc  to  it  the  question  that  was  put  to 
Samson,  ^^Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein  thy  great  strength 
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lieth/'  What  is  it  that  makes  it  the  most  powerful  passage  in 
the  greatest  oration  ever  delivered  bj  uninspired  man  ?  To  what 
does  it  owe  its  strange  power  of  moving  the  hearts  of  men  even 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years?  What  prin- 
ciples are  embodied  in  it,  and  have  imparted  to  its  prodigious 
^'staying  power"?  And  what  has  it  to  say  to  us  as  to  the 
elements  that  must  enter  into  the  composition  of  whatever  is 
great  and  enduring,  and,  more  particularly,  as  to  the  means  of 
reaching  and  moving  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  7 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  regards  principles  and  rules,  that  it 
is  only  by  this  indirect  method  that  they  are  at  all  arrived  at. 
They  are  derived  from  certain  existing  models  and  master- 
pieces, which  embody  them,  but  were  not  produced  by  them. 
They  have  a  value  of  their  own,  but  they  are  not  prior  and 
producing;  they  are  secondary  and  produced.  The  concrete 
and  practical  is  always  first;  theory  follows  in  its  wake.  It  is 
not  by  observing  certain  rules  that  men  are  enabled  to  produce 
great  works ;  but,  first,  great  men  produce  great  works,  not  by 
rule,  but  by  a  certain  ^^  divine  instinct,"  and  then,  afterwards, 
it  is  observed  that  these  works  are  in  accordance  with  certain 
principles  which  it  is  very  useful  to  know  and  treasure  up.'*' 
The  painting  of  the  great  painters  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
great  orators  is  the  fruit  of  genius,  and  not  the  result  of  fol- 
lowing cert£iin  prescriptions ;  of  these  prescriptions,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  themselves  the  fountain.  The  ^^  rhetorica 
docens  "  is  useful  and  necessary ;  but  it  is  the  child,  and  not 
the  parent,  of  the  '^rhetorica  utens.'' 

*  This  is  clearly  stated  by  Cicero :  ''  Ego  hanc  vim  intelligo  in  prseceptis 
omnibas,  non  ut  ea  secuti  oratores  eloquentise  laudem  sint  adepti,  sed  qura 
sua  sponte  homines  eloqnentes  facerent,  ea  qnosdam  observasse,  atque  id 
egisse ;  sic  esse  non  eloquentiam  ex  artificio,  sed  artificiam  ex  eloquentia 
natum.'^ 

Equally  pertinent  is  the  following  from  Ullman,  Sundhsigkeit  Jesu^  p. 
175 :  "  Wie  anf  dem  Ennstgebiete  die  wirklich  fortschreitende  Entwickel- 
ung  nicht  so  vor  sich  geht,  dasz  man  zuerst  eine  Theorie  anssinnt  und 
nach  dieser  ein  Werk  hervorbringt,  sondem  h5her  begabte  Genien  mit 
besonnener  Begeistemng  mostermaszige  Werke  ins  Leben  hinein  stellen, 
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^^  The  Oath  ^'  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  De  Corond  in  which 
Demosthenes,  having  discassod  the  part  which  j^Sschines  had 
played  in  provoking  the  Amphissian  War,  proceeds  to  speak 
(§§  160-247)  of  his  own  part  in  defending  bis  country  against 
the  consequences  of  that  war  by  negotiating  the  alliance  with 
Thebes.  It  is  the  natural  culmination  of  a  passage  in  which 
the  progress  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  1.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
Demosthenes  had  done  all  that  a  statesman  could  possibly,  in 
the  circumstances,  have  done ;  2.  In  case  any  other  line  of 
policy  had  been  pursued,  the  results  would  have  been  worse ; 
3.  Even  if  all  the  results  had  been  foreseen,  there  was  nothing 
else  the  commonwealth  could  have  done,  that  would  have  been 
worthy  of  herself  and  her  ancestral  principles.  Such  is  the 
general  course  of  the  orator's  argument ;  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  follow  it  for  a  few  moments  somewhat  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Let  us  begin  with  that  scene,  the  description  of  which  has 
been  so  greatly  admired,*  the  consternation  at  Athens  when 
the  news  was  received  of  the  taking  of  Elatea  by  Philip.  On 
that  occasion,  when  the  people  had  assembled  and  the  crier  put 
the  question,  ^'  Who  wishes  to  speak  7  "  no  one  eame  forward. 
"  The  crier  put  the  question  repeatedly, — still  no  man  rose, 
though  all  the  generals  were  present  and  all  the  orators,  and 
our  country  with  her  common  voice  called  for  some  one  to 
speak  and  save  her.   .  .    .  That  occasion,  that  day,  as  it  seems, 

und  darmach  sich  dann   auch  das  Urtheil   iiber  das  warhafl  Schone  and 
Grosze  bestimmt  und  feststellt;  so,"  u.  s.  w. 

Take  also  the  following  from  Ruskin :  *^  I  said  just  now  that  there  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  law,  that  the  great  men  never  knew  how  or  whjthej  did  things. 
...  A  good  composition  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  rules.  It  maj  be  contrary  to 
certain  principles  supposed  in  ignorance  to  be  general ;  but  every  great 
composition  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  true  rules,  and  involves  thousands 
too  delicate  for  ear,  or  eye,  or  thought  to  trace.  Still  it  is  possible  to  reason 
with  infinite  pleasure  and  profit  about  these  principles,  when  the  thing  is 
once  done ;  only  all  our  reasonings  will  not  enable  us  to  do  another  thing 
like  it,  because  all  reason  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  divine  instinct.** 

*  See  2  169  :    *E(jTripa  fih  yap  i}v,  etc. 
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called  not  only  for  a  patriot  and  a  wealthy  man,  but  for  one 
who  had  closely  followed  the  proceedings  from  their  commence- 
meoty  and  rightly  calculated  for  what  object  and  purpose 
Philip  carried  them  on.  .  .  .  Well  then — I  was  the  man  called 
for  on  that  day.  I  came  forward  and  addressed  you/'  *  He 
reports  the  substance  of  what  he  said  on  that  occasion.  The 
drift  is  as  follows  :  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Philip  has 
the  Thebans  on  his  side ;  had  that  been  so,  he  would  have  been 
heard  of,  not  at  Elatea,  but  on  the  Athenian  frontiers.  It  is  no 
time  to  remember  any  unkindness  received  in  time  past  from 
the  Thebans;  that  would  be  just  what  Philip  would  desire. 
What  do  I  advise?  First,  away  with  your  present  fear ;  rather 
fear  for  the  Thebans, — they  are  nearer  danger  than  we.  Next, 
march  to  Eleusis,  all  fighting  men  and  cavalry,  that  your 
friends  in  Thebes  may  have  courage  to  speak  out.  Further, 
elect  ten  ambassadors  to  go  to  Thebes.  Let  them  ask  nothing 
of  the  Thebans  (it  would  be  dishonorable  to  do  so  at  such  a 
time)  but  ofifer  to  assist  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  in  ex- 
treme danger,  and  we  see  the  future  better  than  they  do. 
'^  This  and  more  to  the  like  effect  I  spoke,  and  left  the  plat- 
form. It  was  approved  by  all ;  not  a  word  was  said  against 
me.  Nor  did  I  make  the  speech  without  moving,  nor  make 
the  motion  without  undertaking  the  embassy,  nor  undertake 
the  embassy  without  prevailing  on  the  Thebans.*' f 

The  accomplishment  of  this  alliance  with  Thebes  was  the 
very  measure  that  the  crisis  called  for,  and  caused  the  danger 
which  then  encompassed  the  commonwealth  '^  to  pass  away  like 
a  cloud.''  If  any  one  had  a  better  plan,  it  was  his  duty,  like  a 
statesman,  to  disclose  it  then,  not,  like  a  pettifogger,  to  find 
fault  when  all  was  over.  Nay,  he  will  go  further  and  say  that, 
if  any  one  can  now  point  out  a  better  course  than  that  which 

*In  qaoting  froin  the  oration,  as  also  in  giving  the  drift  of  the  argument, 
we  adopt  the  language  of  the  excellent  translation  of  Kennedy. 

t  This  ({  179)  is  the  famous  climax,  so  difficnlt  to  render  exactly  into  English  : 
ovK,  eljTov  fikv  TavTOy  ovK  iypa^lfa  di,  ovd'  eypaijfa  fiiv,  ovk  eirpia^evaa  Si,  old* 
iirpkapevaa  fiiv,  ovk  lizeiaa  6i  QrjPaiov^, 
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he  pnnaed,  he  will  confess  tb&t  he  was  wrong, — that  this  onj^t 
not  to  hare  escaped  him.  Bat  there  is  none.  "  Mark  the  lioe 
of  mj  poller  at  that  crisis ;  don't  rail  at  the  event.  The  end  of 
all  things  is  what  the  Deitj  pleases ;  his  line  of  policy  it  ia  thit 
shows  Che  judgment  of  the  statesman.  Do  not  then  impute  it 
to  me  as  a  crime  that  Philip  chanced  to  conqner  in  battle;  that 
iaatu  depended  not  on  me,  bat  on  God.  Prove  that  I  adopted 
nut  all  measures  that  according  to  human  calculation  were  fea- 
Mbie— that  I  did  not  honestly  and  diligently  and  with  exertioni 
buyoud  my  strength  carry  tbem  ont— or  that  my  enterprises 
were  not  honorable  and  worthy  of  the  state  and  neceasarj. 
>$bow  lue  this  and  accuse  me  as  soon  as  you  like." 

Having  thus  shown  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  character  of 
bis  measures,  be  proceeds  to  show  that,  in  any  other  caae,  the 
Niuilt  would  have  been  worse.  If  they  had  fared  thns  wiUi 
the  Tbebans  as  their  allies,  how  would  they  have  fared  withoat 
tbtfui?  If.  when  the  battle  was  fought  three  days'  march  frcHO 
Attica,  such  peril  and  alarm  surrounded  the  city,  what  might 
tbey  not  have  expected  if  the  same  disaster  had  happened  in 
4OUI0  part  of  their  own  territory? 

Uut,  ^ince  Ji^schines  insists  so  strongly  on  the  event,  he  will 
vifulure  to  assert  something  of  a  paradox.  "  If  the  results  hid 
btf«u  foreknown  to  all,  if  all  had  foreseen  them,  and  you,  Mi- 
vhiuiM,  had  foretold  them  and  protested  with  clamor  and 
oulory — you  that  never  opened  your  month — not  even  then 
should  the  Oommonweahh  have  abandoned  her  design,  if  she 
had  auy  regard  for  glory,  or  ancestry,  or  futurity."  Who 
wvttld  uot  have  despised  them  if  they  had  resigned  without  a 
»|i<Ugj{l«  what  their  anc^tors  had  encountered  every  danger  to 
win  t  How  could  they  have  beheld  strangers  visiting  their  city, 
if  the  rwull  had  been  what  it  was,  and  Philip  had  been  chosm 
Ivitdw  aud  lord  of  all,  aud  others  without  them  had  made  the 
aimwl*  ti>  prevent  it  ?  Their  country  had  never  preferred  an 
(^tMNtiniowi  aecitrity  to  the  battle  for  honor.  Who  did  not 
hu»«(  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  were  in  power,  or 
tl\»  TlttWt*  nfktr  then,  or  the  Persian  king,  wonid  gladly 
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hare  giren  her  permission  to  take  what  she  pleased  and  hold 
her  own,  provided  she  would  accept  foreign  law  and  let  another 
power  command  in  Greece?  Bat  such  conduct^  to  the  Athe- 
nians of  that  day,  would  not  have  been  national  or  natural,  or 
endurable.  No  one  could  ever  persuade  the  commonwealth  to  at- 
tach herself  in  secure  subjection  to  the  powerful  and  the  unjust. 
Through  every  age  it  had  been  characteristic  of  her  to  persevere 
in  a  perilous  struggle  for  precedency  and  honor  and  glory. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  high  strain  of  argument,  and  as  the 
culmination  of  it,  that  the  orator  exclaims  : 

''  But  never,  never  can  you  have  done  wrong,  O  Athenians, 
in  undertaking  the  battle  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  all !  I 
swear  it  by  your  forefathers — those  that  met  the  peril  at  Mara- 
thon, those  that  took  the  field  at  Plat»a,  those  in  the  sea-fight 
at  Salamis,  and  those  at  Artemisium,  and  many  other  brave 
men  who  repose  in  the  public  monuments,  all  of  whom  alike,  as 
being  worthy  of  the  same  honor,  the  country  buried,  ^schines, 
not  only  the  successful  or  victorious !  Justly !  For  the  duty 
of  brave  men  has  been  done  by  all :  their  fortune  has  been 
such  as  the  Deity  assigned  to  each.'' 

This  is  the  Demosthenic  Oath.  We  are  on  high  ground.  It 
is  well  to  tarry  here  for  a  while  and  look  around. 

Such  a  burst  of  eloquence  quickly  comes  and  quickly  goes. 
It  is  like  a  flash ;  its  work  is  done  in  a  moment.  It  will  not 
do  to  seek  to  prolong  the  impression.  Nothing  is  more  transi- 
tory than  extreme  emotion.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  natural,  as 
well  as  in  the  highest  degree  artistic,  when  we  find  Demosthenes, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  resuming  the  narrative  tone  and 
recurring  to  such  business-like  matters  as  ''  decrees  and  trans- 
actions.'' Treating  the  passage  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a 
parenthesis  or  a  digression,  he  says :  *^  But,  in  touching  upon 
the  deeds  of  your  ancestors,  there  were  some  decrees  and  trans- 
actions which  I  omitted.    I  will  return  from  my  digression.'' 

This  parenthetic  and  apparently  casual  character  of  the  pas- 
sage has  often  been  remarked.  Not  that  it  is  in  any  sense 
isolated  or  abrupt ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  comes  with  a  noble 
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naturalness,  as  the  natural  culmination  of  a  noble  strain  of 
argument.  But,  though  coming  naturally,  it  comes,  in  a  measure, 
unexpectedly.  And,  moreover,  it  is  so  perfectly  spontaneous,  so 
entirely  devoid  of  every  appearance  of  effort  or  straining,  that 
it  produces  the  impressiou  of  being  unstudied  and  unintended, 
of  being  ^'thrown  in,"  so  to  speak,  in  passing.  ''This  im- 
mortal Oath,  more  honorable  to  Demosthenes,  according  to 
Cardinal  Duperron,  than  if  the  orator  had  raised  from  the 
dead  the  warriors  whose  memory  he  invokes,  is  not  an  eloquent 
climax,  placed  at  the  close  of  the  oration,  like  ^schines*  pro- 
sopopoeia. It  is  a  digression,  a  kind  of  unpremeditated  paren- 
thesis, spontaneously  bursting  from  the  orator's  soul.  Cicero  or 
Mirabeau  would  undoubtedly  have  preserved  it  for  the  perora- 
tion ;  Demosthenes,  the  accomplished  artist,  did  not."  "^ 

We  mention  this  indirectness  and  perfect  spontaneousness  as 
the  first  in  order  of  the  characteristics  we  shall  enumerate  of 
this  master-piece  of  eloquence.  It  is  momentary  ;  parenthesis- 
like ;  absolutely  without  effort ;  coming  upon  us  with  a  perfect 
naturalness,  and  yet  with  a  swift  surprise.  That  it  is  of  this 
character  is  unquestionably  an  important,  though  a  subordinate, 
source  of  its  strength.  It  captivates  us  and  carries  us  away 
the  more  readily  just  because  it  bears  no  appearance  of  effort 
or  design  to  do  so.  Its  work  is  the  more  effectually  done,  just 
because  it  comes  like  a  flash,  and  discharges  in  an  instant,  and 
with  the  ease  of  enormous  strength,  the  accumulated  force  of 
the  preceding  argument. 

We  question  whether  examination  would  not  reveal  this 
spontaneousness  and  case  to  be  a  characteristic  quality  of 
whatever  is  highest  and  greatest.  There  is  some  truth  in  Bus- 
kin's saying,  that  "  no  great  thing  is  ever  done  with  effort,  for 
a  great  thing  is  not  done  except  by  a  great  man,  who  does  it 
without  effort.''     There  is  truth  also  in  what  Schiller  says : 

"  Since  creation  began, 

All  that  mortals  have  wrought, 
All  that's  godlike  in  man, 

Comes — the  flash  of  a  thought!  " 

*  Br6dif  8  Demosthenes,  p.  245. 
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Let  us  discriminate JNWe  are  not  saying  that  great  utter- 
inces  are  unconnectec^ith  toil.  Labor  and  accomplishment 
ire  indissolablj  joined  together.  We  are  only  saying  that,  in 
:he  high  moment  itself  of  great  utterance  or  achievement,  effort 
bas  disappeared  in  the  background.  The  labor  belongs  to  the  pre- 
paration for  the  act,  not  to  the  act  itself.  When  long-continued 
discipline  has  done  its  work  for  a  great  soul,  then,  as  the  reward 
of  having  submitted  to  it,  comes  the  power  of  saying  or  doing 
great  things,  in  a  moment,  and  without  eflfort.  The  preparation 
for  the  work  is  long  and  toilsome;  the  work  itself  is  short  and 
swift,  and  bears  the  mark  of  a  momentary  emancipation  from 
the  servitude  of  toil.  Inspiration  comes  only  to  the  men  of 
toil  and  endeavor.  Every  one  knows  by  what  severity  of  drill 
Demosthenes  trained  himself  to  be  an  orator.  And,  when  we 
praise  the  indirectness,  ease  and  spontaneity  of  the  master's 
master-stroke,  we  are  praising  the  patient  toil  which  enabled 
him  to  achieve  it.""  Nevertheless,  inspiration  is  a  reality.  The 
greatest  things  are  said  and  done,  in  a  certain  sense,  impromptu 
and  parenthetically.  They  all  bear  the  mark  of  what  Schiller, 
in  the  poem  from  which  we  have  quoted,  calls  Die  Ghinst  des 
Atigenblicks.'f 

*  "  It  is  said  that  armies  can  be  disciplined  to  such  a  point  that  the  soldier 
will  find  the  battle-field  a  relaxation  from  the  hardships  and  restraints  of 
the  drill-ground ;  and  the  orator  who,  when  taken  unawares,  retorts  upon 
hi9  assailant  with  a  shower  of  sentences  so  apt  that  thej  might  each  have 
been  coined  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  has]  purchased  his  enviable  gifl 
by  many  an  hour  of  unseen  and  apparently  objectless  labor,  which  few 
among  his  audience,  even  with  such  a  prize  in  prospect,  could  prevail  upon 
themselves  to  undertake."  Trevelyan's  Early  History  of  Charles  James 
Fax,  p.  57. 

f  There  is  a  remarkable  expression  in  one  of  Niebuhr's  letters  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Hensler.  Writing  of  his  History,  he  says :  '^  The  most 
important  points  are  the  result  of  sudden  flashes  of  light  and  divinations, 
with  regard  to  which  it  oflen  seriously  crossed  my  mind,  whether  I  had  not 
been  inspired  by  the  spirits  of  the  ancients,  as  a  reward  of  my  faithful  efforts 
on  behalf  of  their  memory.  But  this  I  would  on  no  account  say  to  any  one 
but  yourself;  besides,  I  do  not  say  it  in  earnest  noir."  L}fe  and  Letters 
of  Niebuhr,  p.  517  (Letter  ccclxv.) 
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Another  characteristic  qaality  of  the  passage  we  are  consid- 
ering is  what  we  may  term  its  moderation  or  reserve.  It  bean 
the  marks  of  restraint.  It  is  understating  rather  than  over- 
staling.  Thoagh  passionate,  it  is  not  violent.  The  passion  of 
it,  thoagh  seemingly  on  the  point  of  bursting  through  all  bar- 
rier$«  is  kept  within  bounds  by  a  strong,  overmastering  and 
subduing  hand.  This  moderation  is  characteristic  of  the 
passage  as  a  whole ;  it  comes  to  view,  especially,  at  one  par- 
ticular point.  *^Mark/'  says  Lord  Brougham,  ^^the  severe 
simpIicilT«  the  subdued  tone  of  diction,  in  the  most  touching 
part3  of  the  *i>U  mcM  eloquent'i*  loftiest  passages.  In  the 
O^th^  when  he  comes  to  the  burial-place  where  they  repose  by 
whom  he  is  swearing,  if  ever  a  grand  epithet  were  allowable,  it 
is  here ;  jei  the  only  one  he  applies  is  Ayaffo^z** 

This  quality  of  reserve  is  evidently  one  among  the  sources 
v^f  the  gn^atness  and  continuing  power  of  this  great  piece  of 
elvv)ttenee.  It  is  what  it  is,  partly  because  the  power  of  resenre 
i:jt  in  it.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  great  and  far-reaching 
principle  will  be  found  imbedded,  in  one  or  another  of  its  many 
tVrms*  iu  the  constitution  of  every  act,  or  utterance,  or  charac- 
ter, in  which  ;hcre  is  extraordinary  worth,  strength  or  beauty. 
Ttulv  has  0.v?:he  $axa : 

*^  \>rc^V«*  w>Mr3«i  nngebaxidne  Geister 

N*.-^  iw  VoU^odung  reiner  Hdhe  streben ; 
1«  *^^r  !ivf«*cVraakciiir  Bcigt  sich  erst  der  Meister, 
V  3ji  i**  vw^i  aur  kmnn  uns  Freiheit  geben." 

\  \\\\\x%\u^VK  xi^  ^r.t  i>f  the  marks  of  mastership.  To  be  "unge- 
bwu>l5>n  '*  I*  >^\N»Knw!tik  T:i>lence, futility ;  strength, and  power,and 
IN^M'tVsMion  iT-^  ^A:.i  ::i  hand  with  restraint.  Lessing  has  shown 
lh*t  th^*  {v\:*,c  ;ve  x^f  reserve  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  excel- 
W^uv  au>i  cv,,ur:r.i  tv^wer  of  a  well-known  work  of  ancient 
»cul|Mmv<*  1 1  wca'i  Se  interesting  to  trace  the  workings  of 
thc^  ?ikam^  i^iy*ctjs;c  >.  the  various  departments  of  the  great 
l>Ni)w  ^\f  K\j>¥y^*3!cj,\:-,  ar,A  to  show  that  it  is  present  wherever 
ih*  h^Wl  a5\,t  f:><^A^N^t  5$  present^  in  architecture,  in  painting 

^  4  '^vA^^V  i*Sb>Sa.  pp.  31,  32. 
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and  sculpture,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  in  music,  in  character 
and  action.  We  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  remarking 
the  fact  that  whoever  describes  the  eloquence  of  a  great  orator 
is  obliged  to  mention  this  quality  of  reserve  as  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  it.  Justin  McCarthy  says  of  the  eloquence  of  John 
Bright :  ''It  nefVer  allowed  itself  to  be  mastered  by  passion.  The 
first  peculiarity  that  struck  the  listener  was  its  superb  self- 
restraint.  The  orator  at  his  most  powerful  passages  appeared 
as  if  he  were  keeping  in  his  strength  rather  than  taxing  it 
with  eflFort."  The  biographer  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  whom 
Dean  Stanley  calls  *' beyond  question  the  greatest  preacher  of 
the  nineteenth  century,"  says  of  him  that  '^  he  did  not  use 
much  action,  but  there  was  a  restrained  passion  in  him  which 
forced  people  to  listen."  One  who  was  himself  a  celebrated 
preacher  said  of  the  preaching  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Norman 
MacLeod :  '^  His  style  reminds  me  of  the  smooth  action  of  a 
large  engine,  moving  with  the  ease  of  a  great  power  held  in 
restraint."  Of  our  own  greatest  orator  a  famous  American 
scholar  writes:  ^'It  was  a  maxim  of  Webster's  that  violence  of 
language  was  indicative  of  feebleness  of  thought  and  want  of 
reasoning  power,  and  it  was  his  practice  rather  to  understate 
than  overstate  the  strength  of  his  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
his  arguments  and  the  logical  necessity  of  his  conclusions." 
The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  in  his  Memorial  Oration,  said  of 
President  Garfield:  **The  apparently  reserved  force  which 
Garfield  possessed  was  one  of  his  great  characteristics.  He 
never  did  so  well  but  it  seemed  he  could  easily  have  done  bet- 
ter. He  never  expended  so  much  strength  but  he  seemed  to 
be  holding  additional  power  at  call."  Let  this  suffice.  All 
the  masters,  and  all  the  master-pieces,  unite  in  teaching  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  Oath  of  Demosthenes,  that  reserve  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  power. 

The  qualities  we  have  named,  though  worthy  of  consideration, 
are  yet  of  a  somewhat  minor  and  incidental  character.  We  arc 
coming  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  strength  of  our  passage 
when  we  say  that  it  is  a  noble  instance  of  the  alliance  of  logic 
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and  passion.  Every  great,  influential  and  enduring  utterance  of 
man  to  men  will  be  found  to  bear  the  mark  of  the  alliance  of 
these  two  great  powers,  of  Head  and  Heart,  of  Intellect  and 
Will,  of  Intelligence  and  Emotion.  Great  is  Logic ;  it  is  the 
bearer  of  the  torch,  the  finder  of  the  path.  Great,  too,  (nay, 
even  more  central  and  mighty  in  the  constitution  of  man's 
being)  is  Passion ;  it  is  the  moving  and  vitalizing  power,  that 
follows  the  path  when  found,  or  rough-hews  a  way  where  the  in- 
tellect cannot  find  one.  ''  Nothing  great,"  says  Hegel/'  is  accom- 
plished without  passion/*'*'  Tnese  two  forc33  are  often  separated 
one  from  the  other;  and  to  this  unnatural  divorce  may  be  traced 
a  large  proportion  of  the  errors  and  mischief  by  which  the 
world  has  been  afflicted.  Logic  without  passion  is  clear  and 
cold ;  destitute  of  vitalizing  and  propelling  power ;  standing 
"in  all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion." Nay,  path-finder  though  it  be,  the  intellect  is  prone 
even  to  miss  the  way  when  it  goes  in  quest  of  the  truth,  alone 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  deeper,  moral  powers  of 
man's  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  passion,  without  logic,  is 
blind,  brutal,  fanatical,  destructive.  But  if  the  two  combine, 
concur  and  coalesce,  the  one  loses  its  frigidity,  and  the  other  its 
fanaticism;  the  one  gains  intelligence  and  the  other  force;  and 
against  these  allied  powers  nothing  can  stand.  It  is  a  high 
wedlock  when  logic  and  passion  wed.  And  if  it  be  in  some 
rare,  great  soul,  on  some  memorable  occasion,  and  in  behalf  of 
some  noble  cause,  the  after  ages  shall  most  probably  hear  of  what- 
ever is  then  said  or  done. 

Now,  this  is  just  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Oath.  The 
alliance  of  which  we  speak  is  characteristic,  indeed,  of  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  as  a  whole ;  and  many  particular 
passages  might  be  cited  from  his  orations  as  instances  of  it. 
But  it  appears  nowhere  else  so  strikingly  as  in  the  passage  we 
are  considering.  Look  at  this  Oath ;  it  is  fiery  passion,  burn- 
ing and  flaming  with  the  noblest  emotions.  Look  again ;  and 
it  is  logic,  clear,  collected,  never  for  a  moment  losing  its  head. 

*  ^'  Nichts  Groszes  geachieht  ohne  Leidenschaft." 
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It  is  both  :  it  is  logic  inflamed  with  passion,  and  it  is  passion, 
steadied  and  regulated  by  logic.  Consider  what  argument 
Demosthenes  is  making  at  this  particular  point.  He  is  showing 
that  the  failure  of  a  measure  is  no  proof  of  its  unsoundness  ; 
he  is  arguing  that,  notwithstanding  its  unsuccessful  issue,  his 
policy  was  the  only  one  that  was  worthy  of  the  commonwealth 
and  her  ancestral  principles.  Then  comos  the  passionate  apos- 
trophe to  those  who  fought  at  Marathon  and  Platsea ;  an  out- 
burst by  which  a  weaker  man  would  have  found  himself  swept 
off  his  feet,  and  his  hold  upon  his  argument  lost.  Not  so  De- 
mosthenes ;  his  grasp  upon  his  argument  is  not  for  an  instant 
relaxed.  We  find  it  recurring,  distinct  and  clear,  at  the  close 
of  the  apostrophe  itself,  where,  having  spoken  of  the  ^' brave 
men  who  repose  in  the  public  monuments,"  he  adds :  ''  all  of 
whom  alike,  as  being  worthy  of  the  same  honor,  the  country 
buried,  ^schines,  not  only  the  successful  or  victorious !''  There 
is  something  unique  and  impressive  in  this  coolness  in  the 
midst  of  the  inflammation ;  in  this  combination  of  sober  and 
steady  argument  with  tumultuous  and  intoxicating  passion.  An 
American  business  man  would  call  it  "  level-headed."  '  We  do 
not  like  the  term,  but  wo  know  of  no  other  which  so  correctly 
and  picturesquely  describes  the  way  in  which  Demosthenes 
comes  in,  holding  his  argument  aloft  and  unshaken,  at  the  close 
of  this  passionate  and  perilous  strain. 

We  point  to  this  principle  of  the  alliance  of  logic  and  pas- 
sion, as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Oath  is  a  masterpiece  of 
human  eloquence.  We  had  thought,  proceeding  from  this  as  a 
starting-point,  to  follow  the  same  principle  into  other  regions ; 
to  show  how  great  and  far-reaching  it  is,  and  that  it  is  operative 
everywhere  in  the  world  of  thought  and  of  action,  and  that,  in 
particular,  it  is  present  as  one  of  the  secret  sources  of  strength 
and  duration  wherever  the  highest  and  greatest  is  present. 
Our  limits  forbid  our  undertaking  to  do  this.  We  rest  content, 
therefore,  with  showing  that  the  principle  is  imbedded  in  the 
particular  masterpiece  we  have  been  studying;  adding  only, 

in  general  terms,  that,  in  our  judgment,  this  coalition  of  logic 
14 
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and  passion  is  a  eharacteristie  which  e^ery  '^  eTerlasdng 
sion  "  will  be  found  npon  examination  to  bear.  If  aaght 
been  discoTered  of  the  highest  trnth ;  if  anj  man,  dead 
rations  ago,  is  wielding  kingly  power  over  his  fellow-mea  now; 
if  any  great  word  has  been  spoken,  which  the  hearts  of  hma  im 
after  ages  ha^e  leaped  np  to  hear  and  make  response  to  ;  if  aaj 
vast,  beneficent  and  endnring  work  has  been  wroaght  by  maa 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  be  sore  that  intellectaal  aad  Moral 
forces,  head  and  heart,  intelligence  and  passion,  ha^e  combined 
for  the  discoTcry  of  that  truth,  for  the  formation  of  that  man's 
character,  for  the  utterance  of  that  word,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  work.  Not  by  Heart  alone ;  still  more,  not  by 
Head  alone ;  but  by  Heart  and  Head  combined,  are  all  the 
great  things  thought,  and  said,  and  done. 

We  proceed  with  our  examination.  We  have  hitherto  been 
considering  our  passage  almost  more  as  a  masterpiece  in  genertl 
than  as  an  orator's  masterpiece.  We  come  to  speak  of  it  more 
narrowly,  now,  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  human  elo- 
quence, and  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  its  excellence  and 
power  as  an  orator's  utterance  to  his  audience.  What  is  it 
that  gives  to  the  Oath,  as  to  all  eloquence  of  the  highest  order, 
its  peculiar  thrilling  and  electrifying  power  ?  In  endeaToring 
to  reply  to  this  question,  we  are  obliged  to  speak  once  more  of 
a  concurrence  of  forces.  The  supreme  moments  of  eloqueoee 
are  caused  and  cbaracterixed  by  the  concurrence  of  two  power^i 
— the  power  of  the  orator  and  the  power  of  the  audience. 

Let  us  explain.  The  effect  of  an  orator's  utterance  depends 
upon  his  being,  in  a  certain  deep  sense,  one  with  those  whom 
he  addresses.  It  is  not  in  what  he  says,  separately  and  in- 
dependently taken,  but  in  what  he  gives  voice  to.  He  must  be, 
as  we  say,  en  rapport  with  his  audience.  The  vibrating  and 
electrifying  power  of  the  noblest  eloquence  comes  from  the 
chord  which  it  strikes,  and  the  deep  response  which  it  awakens, 
in  the  souls  of  the  hearers.  When  any  memorable  and  im- 
mortal word  is  spoken  to  men,  it  is,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Carlyle's,  ''as  if  the  Silences  had  at  length  found  utterance" 
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in  it.  And  those  are  the  sapreme  moments  of  oratory,  when, 
on  some  high  occasion,  and  on  some  lofty  theme,  the  orator 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  mouth-piece  of  those  to  whom  he 
speaks. 

Of  this  great  principle  Demosthenes  makes  distinct  mention 
more  than  once.  We  refer,  in  particular,  to  the  De  Corond^ 
§  277,  where  he  says  that  ^'  the  speaker's  power  depends  for  the 
most  part  on  the  hearers ;"  *  and  to  the  Oration  on  the  Em- 
bassy, §  392,  where  the  same  sentiment  is  negatively  expressed ; 
^^  Other  powers  are  tolerably  independent,  but  that  of  speaking 
is  reduced  to  nothing  when  you  who  hear  are  opposed.''  f 

Not  only  does  he  clearly  state  the  principle,  but  he  is  all  the 
time  acting  upon  it ;  it  underlies  all  his  orations,  particularly 
the  De  Corondf  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned. 
la  this  oration  he  constantly  identifies  himself  with  his  hearers 
and  his  hearers  with  himself.  At  certain  critical  points  he 
takes  pains,  he  goes  out  of  his  way,  to  show  and  to  maintain 
that  this  identity  exists.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  §  206, 
where,  having  spoken  of  the  ancestral  spirit  and  sentiments  of 
the  commonwealth  as  having  necessitated  the  measures  he  had 
proposed,  he  adds :  ^'  Had  I  attempted  to  say,  that  I  instruc- 
ted you  in  sentiments  worthy  of  your  ancestors,  there  is  not  a 
man  who  would  not  justly  rebuke  me.  What  I  declare  is,  that 
such  principles  are  your  own;  I  show  that  before  my  time 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  commonwealth ;  though  certainly  in 
the  execution  of  the  particular  measures,  I  claim  a  share  also 
for  myself."  Take  another  passage  :  |  '^  I  should  conclude, 
wSiSchines,  that  you  undertook  this  cause  to  exhibit  your  elo- 
quence and  strength  of  lungs,  not  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
any  wrong.  But  it  is  not  the  language  of  an  orator,  Machines, 
that  has  any  value,  nor  yet  the  tone  of  his  voice,  biU  his  adopt- 
ing the  same  views  with  the  people^  and  his  hating  and  loving 

*  ISLairoi  ly«/  ipCt  r^c  tuv  Xeydvruv  6ovdfie(jg  rov^  oKobovrac  to  irXeiarov  Kvplov^. 

f  Al  fihf  Toivw  dXAoi  Swdfuic  IwielicQ^  elaiv  ahrdpxet^,  ^  6i  tov  Xiyeiv,  &v  ri 
vap*  vfiSnf  Tuv  OMvdvUiT  avrtarf,  SuucSKrerau  Xll  ^^»  ^^- 
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the  same  persons  thai  his  country  does*  He  that  is  thus 
minded  will  saj  everything  with  lojal  intention  :  he  that  courts 
persons  from  whom  the  commonwealth  apprehends  danger  to 
herself,  rides  not  on  the  same  anchorage  with  the  people 
{oux  em  TTj^  auT^^  bpfiti  to7c  7:oXXo7^)  and  therefore  has  not  the 
same  expectation  of  safety.  But, — do  you  see  ? — I  have ;  for 
my  objects  are  the  same  with  those  of  my  countrymen  ;  I  have 
no  interest  separate  or  distinct."  Again  (§§  292,  293):  '^A 
person  who  pretends,  as  he  did,  to  care  for  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution, ought  at  least  to  have  this  about  him,  that  he  grievet 
and  rejoices  for  the  same  cause  as  the  people  f,  and  not  by  his 
politics  to  be  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  as  ^schines 
has  plainly  done,  saying  that  I  am  the  cause  of  all,  and  that 
the  commonwealth  has  fallen  into  trouble  through  me,  when  it 
was  not  owing  to  my  views  or  principles  that  yoa  began  to  assist 
the  Greeks ;  for,  if  you  conceded  this  to  me,  that  my  influence 
caused  you  to  resist  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  it  would  be  a 
higher  honor  than  any  that  you  have  bestowed  upon  others. 
I  myself  would  not  make  such  an  assertion, — it  would  be  doing 
you  injustice, — nor  would  you  allow  it,  I  am  sure ;  and 
^schines,  if  he  acted  honestly,  would  never,  out  of  enmity  to 
me,  have  disparaged  and  defamed  the  greatest  of  your  glories." 
Notice  with  what  wise  instinct,  as  well  as  consummate  art,  he 
repudiates  the  thought  that  the  views  and  principles  in  question 
were  his  own  in  distinction  from  those  of  the  people,  and  insists 
that  they  were  the  views  and  principles  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Well  he  understood  that  any  such  isolation  from  his 
hearers  would  be  fatal  to  his  influence  and  power  as  an  orator. 
Such  is  the  principle,  as  stated,  acknowledged,  and  continu- 
ally acted  upon  by  the  great  Athenian  orator.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  principle  of  the  necessity 
of  an  orator's  being  identified  with  his  hearers  and  having  the 
same  views  and  feelings  with  them,  with  the  fact  that  it  is  his 

*  oXka  rb  ravra  irpoatpeladai  toIq  ttoAAoIc  koI  rd  tov^  ovrowf  fuaeiv  koI  ^thiv 
oboKEp  dv  ^  narpig. 

f  ravra  Xvneladai  xal  ravrcL  ;);a/pe<v  rolg  noXXot^. 
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duty  to  convince  them  and  bring  them  over  to  the  view  he  is 
expounding  and  urging  ?  Surely,  an  orator  is  not  simply  one 
who  says  what  his  hearers  already  think,  know  and  feel.  He 
.  is  no  m6uthpiece  in  that  sense.  The  orator  stands  aloof.  It  is 
his  office  to  argue,  to  prove,  to  persuade,  to  carry  his  point. 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  ^'  lays  his  mind  "  on  other 
men,  and  compels  them  ^'  to  believe  as  he  believes." 

There  is  no  contradiction  here.  The  orator  is  both  identi- 
fied with,  and  separated  from,  his  hearers.  But  the  oneness  is 
deeper  than  the  isolation.  The  one  is  of  the  depths  ;  the  other 
is  of  the  surface.  It  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  relation  be- 
tween orator  and  audience  to  say,  that  there  exists  between 
them  a  general  and  fundamental  oneness,  as  a  basis  for  the  re- 
conciliation and  removal  of  a  particular  and  superficial  difier- 
ence.  He  is  one  with  them  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Ther- 
emin) in  the  realm  of  '^universal  and  necessary  Ideas,"  that 
he  may  make  them  one  with  him  in  the  realm  of  the  ^'  particu- 
lar Idea.''  The  principle  we  are  stating  is  indeed  substantially 
the  same  with  that  which  is  laid  down  by  the  writer  whom  we 
have  just  cited,  when  he  says  :  ^'  The  highest  law  of  Eloquence, 
therefore,  is  this :  the  particular  Idea  which  the  orator  wishes 
to  realize,  is  to  be  carried  back  to  the  necessary  Ideas  of  the 
hearer."  *  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  law  chat  Demosthenes,  in 
endeavoring  to  carry  his  point  as  regards  the  particular  view 
he  is  urging,  constantly  aims  to  show  that  it  is  involved  as  a 
necessity  in  the  views  and  principles  held  in  common  by  his 
hearers  and  himself.  To  this  community  of  belief  he  makes 
his  confident  appeal.  He  will  allow  no  one  to  say  that  it  is  his 
own  belief  and  not  the  people's ;  he  insists,  and  proves,  that 
such  has  always  been  the  spirit  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
takes  pains  to  reiterate,  at  intervals,  the  aflSrmation  that  the 
high  ground  on  which  he  stands  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
Athenian  people  stand,  and  always  have  stood,  with  him.f    It  is 

*  Theremin's  BhitariCy  p.  73. 

f  As  a  significant  comment  on  this  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  ora- 
tor, we  subjoin  the  following  profoundly  truthful  words  of  Theremin :  ''  That 
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thas  he  plants  himself  on  his  oneness  with  his  hearers  as  a  ran- 
tage-ground  for  the  overcoming  of  their  difference  from  him. 

Such,  ordinarily,  is  the  relation  of  the  orator  to  his  audi- 
ence ;  a  relation  of  general  identification  for  the  removal  of  a* 
particular  disagreement.  Now,  what  we  wish  to  say,  is,  that,  in 
eloquence  of  the  highest  order,  there  are  moments  when  the 
disagreement  entirely  vanishes  ;  when,  not  unprepared  for,  bat 
precipitated  at  last  by  the  striking  of  some  hidden  chord,  by 
the  mention  of  some  magic  name,  a  complete  coalescence  of 
orator  and  audience  takes  place.  It  is  a  high  and  memorable 
moment  when  this  occurs.  It.  is,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  the 
struggle  were  over,  and  the  victory  were  being  celebrated  with 
shout  and  song.  The  eloquence  that  is  born  of  such  a  coales- 
cence is  known  by  its  peculiar  reverberating  and  thrilling  qual- 
ity. And  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  then  no  longer  simply  the  or- 
ator who  is  speaking,  but  his  hearers  who  are  finding  voice 
throngh  him.  He  has  become,  in  a  noble  sense,  their  mouth- 
piece ;  and  that  which  is  highest  and  noblest  in  them  is  utter- 
ing itself  through  him  with  a  voice  like  '^  the  voice  of  many 
waters.''  Such  moments  are  rare,  and  swift  of  passage ;  but, 
if  the  occasion  be  great,  and  the  orator  be  worthy  of  it,  that 
which  they  leave  behind  them  has  the  ring  of  immortality  in 
it. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  the  Oath  was  born.  The 
lofty  strain  of  eloquence  preceding  it  had  prepared  the  way ; 
the  mention  of  Marathon  fused  orator  and  audience  into  one; 
and,  lo,  the  echoing  and  re-echoing  of  the  words  then  spoken 
continue  to  this  day.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  most  electri- 
fying utterances,  the  eloquence  that  has  in  it  most  of  the 
^^  long-resounding  march  and  energy  divine,"  will  be  found  to 

tbese  Ideas  (Duty,  Virtue,  &c.)  are  leading  Ideas  in  eacb  and  every  hearer, 
tbe  orator  presupposes  ;  but  even  if  he  is  mistaken,  even  if  no  one  of  them, 
in  any  of  the  above  specified  forms,  exists  in  the  hearers — a  thing  which 
we  affirm  to  be  impossible — still  this  confident  presupposition  would  be  the 
best  means  by  which  to  generate  them  ;  for  in  proportion  as  men  are  as- 
sumed to  be  better  than  they  are,  and  are  so  treated,  do  they  become  better 
than  they  are."    Bhetoric,  p.  110. 
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bear  the  mark  of  haying  been  prodaced  by  such  a  concurrence. 
And,  coDTerseljy  whenever,  on  any  high  occasion,  such  a  con- 
currence has  taken  place,  the  words  then  spoken  are  likely  to 
have  in  them  somewhat  of  this  thrilling  quality.  We  might 
cite  many  instances.  Turning  away,  however,  from  the  great 
orations,  we  choose,  as  an  instance  perfectly  well  suited  to 
illustrate  our  point,  the  words  spoken  by  President  Lincoln  at 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg;  words 
entirely  unassuming,  and  making  no  claim  to  be  an  oration  at 
all,  but  which,  just  because  of  their  having  in  them  something 
of  this  principle,  thrilled  the  hearts  of  men,  and  do  still  thrill 
them,  and  are  likely  to  go  down  to  posterity.  It  is  natural  to 
find  the  classical  Everett,  in  the  polished  oration  which  he  de- 
livered on  that  memorable  occasion,  making  mention  of  Mara- 
thon, which  indeed  there  was  much  in  the  place  and  in  the  time 
to  suggest.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  President  Lincoln 
who,  without  naming  any  Greek  battle-field  or  any  Greek  ora- 
tor, spoke  words  very  much  akin,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
words  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  swore  by  those  who  fought  at 
Marathon.  Consider  this  brief  speech.  Modest  as  the  words 
are,  they  bear  some  of  the  infallible  marks  of  a  great  utter- 
ance. They  are  strong  in  th^ir  severe  simplicity,  their  subdued 
tone,  their  compressed  passion.  But  their  chief  strength,  and 
their  principal  resemblance  to  the  passage  we  are  considering, 
lies  in  this,  that  there  is  in  them  something  of  that  concurrence 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  He  who,  throughout  the 
dark  days  of  the  nation's  struggle  for  life,  stood,  as  did  no 
other  man,  with  the  people  and  for  the  people,  was  especially 
one  with  them  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke  these  words ;  and 
it  was  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  that  found  utterance  in  his  voice,  when,  standing 
at  that  hour  of  gloom  and  peril  on  one  of  the  great  battle- 
fields of  the  war,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  sublime  oath  (for 
this  too  was  an  oath)  that  **  the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  should  not  perish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth."    It  will  be  long  before  the  last  echo  of  those 
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Tfords  shall  have  died  away ;  and  jast  for  the  reason  we  haye 
given. 

It  is  no  one's  duty  to  be  a  great  orator.  Bat  it  is  the  lot  of 
many  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  to  their  fellow-men  upon  im- 
portant subjects.  To  all  such  the  principle  we  ha^e  been  eo- 
deaToring  to  lay  open  is  one  of  practical  importance.  He  who 
would  influence  the  people  for  their  good,  must  ^ride  on  the 
same  anchorage  **  with  the  people.  His  power  over  them  de- 
pends upon  his  being  en  rapport  with  them.  He  must  main- 
tain, fortify  and  defend  his  oneness  with  them,  that  he  may 
overcome  their  disagreement  with  him.  He  must  make  his  ap- 
peal to  the  deep  things  of  the  human  soul.  And  he  may  con- 
fidently rely  upon  the  existence,  in  the  souls  of  the  men  to 
whom  he  speaks,  of  mighty  and  beneficent  powers,  which  will 
rise  up,  in  recognition  and  response,  if  once  the  right  word  be 
spoken. 

If  the  right  word  be  spoken,  we  say.  And  this  brings  us  to 
our  last  point.  For  what  sort  of  word  is  it  that  shall  reach, 
and  stir,  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  men,  and  rouse  their  slumber- 
ing energies  into  action  ?  Garlyle  writes  in  his  Journal :  '^In 
all  times  there  is  a  word  which,  spoken  to  men,  to  the  actual 
generation  of  men,  would  thrill  their  inmost  soul.  But  the 
way  to  find  that  word  ?  The  way  to  speak  it  when  found  ? 
Opu9  est  conaulto.*'  *  Carlyle's  own  quest  after  this  secret  was 
not  without  its  measure  of  success,  as  is  shown  by  the  effect  of 
the  words  spoken  by  him  to  his  fellow-men.  We,  too,  may 
learn  something  of  the  mystery.  Every  great  word  that  has 
been  said,  and  not  least  the  memorable  word  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, has  something  to  teach  us  concerning  it. 

The  chief  source  of  the  moving  and  thrilling  power  of  the 
Demosthenic  Oath  lies  in  this,  that  there  is  in  it  '^  the  sound  of 
a  great  soul."  Its  principal  characteristic  mark  is  that  of  a 
certain  personal,  present,  passionate  nobleness.  We  cannot 
separate  the  orator  and  bis  words.  The  orator's  soul  is  in  his 
words.     The  Oath  is  the  voice  of  that  which  is  highest  in  a 

*  Froude's  Life  of  Garlyle^  Vol.  ii,  Ch.  xv. 
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rare  and  noble  soul,  appealing  to  that  which  is  highest  in  the 
souls  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  ever  thus,  that 
the  word  which  is  to  move  men  and  carry  them  away  captive, 
must  be  spoken,  not  to  that  which  is  petty  and  poor  and  selfish 
in  them,  but  to  that  which  is  large  and  unselfish  and  noble ; 
and  that  this  word  can  be  spoken  only  by  one  who  is  himself  of 
great  and  noble  soul. 

Demosthenes,  in  the  Oath,  is  but  doing,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, what  he  is  elsewhere  and  always  doing,  in  this  and  his 
other  orations.  A  certain  uniform  high-mi ndedness  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  qualities  of  his  eloquence.  His  strength  lies 
chiefly  in  his  high  moral  tone.  He  always  appeals  to  that 
which  is  lofty,  and  never  to  that  which  is  low.  He  never 
speaks  merely  to  please  his  audience.  No  orator  ever  was 
more  careful  to  conciliate  his  hearers  and  to  preserve  his  one- 
ness with  them ;  none  ever  more  sternly  refused  to  tell  them 
aught  but  the  truth.  No  statesman  ever  was  more  bent  upon 
the  discovery  of  practicable  and  expedient  measures:  none 
ever  more  loftily  disdained  to  govern  his  conduct  by  expediency, 
rather  than  by  principle.  He  is  simple,  sincere,  straightfor- 
ward and  honest ;  despising  all  artifices,  evasions,  shifts,  tricks 
and  hypocrisies  ;  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter ; 
planting  himself  upon  reality.  Truth,  principle,  equity,  honor, 
are  great  words  with  him.  There  are  certain  points  which  are 
ever  recurring  in  his  orations;  certain  general  truths^  of  which 
he  never  permits  the  Athenians  to  hear  the  last.  They  are 
such  as  these:  That  equity  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
men  to  build  on;  That  life  is  worthless  if  it  may  not  be  had 
with  freedom  and  honor ;  That  he  who  depends  on  others  will 
never  get  on ;  That  it  never  will  go  well  with  the  Athenians 
till  they  leave  off*  their  speculating  habits,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  doing  the  things  they  ought  to  do  ;  That  Athens  has 
always  striven  for  glory,  and  not  for  gain  ;  That  it  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  commonwealth  to  care  more  for  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  the  Greeks  in  general  than  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage. 
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If  space  were  at  oar  command,  we  could  quote  manj  paanges 
from  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  as  also  from  the  De  Oartmd^ 
to  show  that  this  loftiness  of  spirit  is  one  of  the  principal  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator.  We  refer  to 
the  extracts  already  given  in  the  introduction  to  this  article. 
Take  also,  the  following,  from  the  Third  Olynthiae :  »  For  it 
is  not,  O  men  of  Athens,  it  is  not  in  nature  that  stabilitj 
should  be  given  to  power  hj  oppression,  and  falaehood,  and 
peijurj.  Dominion  may  for  once  be  thus  obtained ;  it  may  erea 
endure  for  a  season  ;  and,  by  the  favor  of  fortune,  may  present 
to  men's  hopes  a  flourishing  aspect ;  but  time  will  search  it,  and 
of  itself  it  must  crumble  in  pieces.  For,  as  the  lower  part  of 
buildings,  and  vessels,  and  all  such  structures,  should  be  the 
most  solid,  so  should  the  motives  and  prindples  of  our  actions 
be  founded  in  justice  and  truth."*  It  is  to  the  same  effect, 
when  in  the  De  Oorond,  he  exclaims :  '^  Only  see,  how  rotten 
in  its  nature  (and  justly  so)  is  every  wicked  contrivance !''  f 
In  the  same  oration  he  asks:  '*  What  greater  crime  can  an  orator 
be  charged  with,  than  that  his  opinions  and  his  language  are 
not  the  same  ?  "  {  There  is  a  passage  §  which  Lord  Brougham 
regards  among  the  finest  in  all  Demosthenes  ;  and  of  which  he 
praises  the  rapidity  of  the  declamation,  and  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  the  choice  of  words.  Without  doubt  it  is  a  most  noble 
passage ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  derives  most  of  its 
force  from  its  high  moral  tone,  from  the  appeal  which  it  makes 
to  the  high  character  of  Athens,  as  having  ever  in  the  past  striven 
for  honor  and  renown,  and  expended  blood  and  treasure  for  the 
general  weal.  It  is  this  high  appeal  which  infuses  rapidity  and 
energy  and  fire  into  the  diction  and  style.  Much  more  might 
we  say  in  proof  and  illustration   of  our  point.  ^    We  only  add, 

*  Ofynth,  III.,  22  9,  10. 

f  De  Oor<m,t  {  227:  dedaaaOe  roivw  <jc  aa0p6v,    <jf  louev^  iarX  fhaet  wd»  Art 
&v  fi^  Sucaiuc  V  ireirpayfiivov, 

X  De  Coron.,  {  282:  rX  Si  ful^ov  ixoi  tuq  av  adiioffia  kot*  &vdp6c    /f^ropoc  f  a 
/i^  ravrd  ^povel  xai  Tlyti, 

I  De  (hron.,  {{  66-72. 
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that  wfaoerer  has  studied  the  character  of  this  orator  will  feel 
that  his  words  are  true  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  oration 
for  the  Grown,  he  says :  ^^Then  do  you  ask  me,  ^schines,  for 
what  merit  I  claim  to  be  honored  ?  I  will  tell  you«  Because, 
while  all  the  statesmen  in  Oreece,  beginning  with  yourself,  have 
been  corrupted,  formerly  by  Philip  and  now  by  Alexander,  me 
neither  opportunity,  nor  fair  speeches,  nor  large  promises, 
nor  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  anything  else  could  tempt  or  induce  to 
betray  aught  that  I  considered  just  and  beneficial  to  my 
country.  Whatever  I  have  adrised  my  fellow-citizens,  I 
hare  never  advised  like  you  men,  leaning  as  in  a  balance  to  the 
side  of  profit:  all  my  proceedings  have  been  those  of  a  soul 
upright,  honest,  and  incorrupt/'* 

Of  the  many  superiorities  of  our  orator,  it  is  this  moral 
nobleness,  in  our  judgment,  to  which  all  the  others  are  tribu- 
tary. His  chief  strength,  and  the  main  reason  of  his  enduring 
fame  as  an  orator,  lies  in  this,  that  he,  being  worthy  to  do  so, 
worthy  intellectually  and  worthy  morally,  spoke  to  that  which 
was  highest  and  noblest  in  the  souls  of  those  who  heard  him. 
The  soul  of  man  is  naturally  and  constitutionally  noble.  He 
has  never  utterly  forgotten  ^'  that  imperial  palace  whence  he 
came."  It  is  evidence  of  this,  that  the  words  which  move  him 
most  and  wake  the  deepest  echoes  in  his  being  are  those  which 
appeal,  not  to  that  in  him  which  is  petty  and  mercenary  and 
mean,  but  to  that  which  is  lofty,  unselfish,  magnanimous. 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  at  all  times  a  right  word  to  be  spoken  ;  a 
word  which,  as  Oarlyle  says,  will  thrill  the  inmost  souls  of  men. 
But  it  is  a  word  about  high  and  difficult  things.  It  is  a  word 
that  speaks  of  righteousness,  justice  and  truth ;  of  responsibi- 
lity, duty,  fidelity,  sacrifice.  Moreover,  it  can  be  spoken  only 
by  the  right  man.  There  is  no  magic  in  it.  Spoken  by  any 
other(coQld  we  conceive  that  possible)  it  would  lose  its  power. 
And  the  right  man  is  he  who  not  only  perceives,  and  is  able  to 
make  others  perceive,  the  things  which  are  right,  and  good,  and 
true,  but  whose  soul  is  burning  with  the  passionate  love  of  these 

*DeQ>ron.  {{  297,  298. 


diiogs  and  die  pmanooste  desire  to  sake  them  prerafl 
men.  When  sadi  an  one  speaks  tke  righl  vord,  a  strangt 
power  goes  along  with  the  speaking  of  it.  It  goes  ^  finoB  sonl 
to  sonl  f^  from  that  which  is  highest  in  the  sowl  of  the  orator 
to  that  which  is  highest  in  the  sools  of  his  hearers.  There  is 
in  its  stem,  high,  oneompromising  demands,  a  peealiar  attrse- 
tireness  that  is  not  foond  in  words  more  complaisani  and 
accomodating.  There  is  in  it  a  ritalitj,  and  a  Tilaliming  energy, 
which  other  words  do  not  possess,  and  whidi  is  the  character- 
istic  token  of  its  coming  from  that  which  is  highest,  and  going 
to  that  which  is  highest,  in  the  sonl  of  man.  And  the  hearts 
of  men  leap  ap  to  hear  and  make  response,  when  thej  are  thas 
spoken  to.  Whoerer  is  able  to  speak  this  word,  him  his  fdlow- 
men  call  master ;  his  Toice  they  know  and  him  thej  follow. 

WhocTcr  is  able  to  speak  it,  we  say.  For  the  secret  of  the 
orator's  power  is  one  which,  when  discoTcred,  is  a  secret 
still.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  none  other,  indeed,  than  the 
secret  of  nobleness  of  character,  of  superiority  of  souL  The 
principle  of  eloqaence  is  yirtoally  that  which  is  expressed  by 
Lowell,  in  the  lines  : 

"  Be  ooble,  and  the  nobleness  which  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping  though  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majestj  to  meet  thine  own.** 

We  qaestion  whether  the  definition  which  Qaintilian  ascribes 
to  the  elder  Cato  has  ever  been  improved  upon,  that  '*  The 
orator  is  an  upright  man  who  understands  speaking."  Who 
shall  teach  us  the  art  of  being  noble  ?  Well  might  Carlyle  say. 
Opus  est  cofisuUo.  Poor  man  is  forever  trying  to  accomplish 
by  machinery  what  can  be  accomplished  only  by  manhood.  He 
is  apt  to  seek  in  the  realm  of  the  external  and  the  circumstan- 
tial for  that  which  can  be  found  only  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  life. 
He  is  prone  to  put  his  trust  in  rules,  artifices  and  contrivances. 
It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  men  endeavoring  to  achieve,  by  some 
trick  of  ^*  elocution/'  results  which  can  be  achieved  only  by 
superior  strength  and  nobility   of  soul.     We  are  not  dispara- 
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giog  elocation ;  the  example  of  Demosthenes  himself  shows 
that  irhoever  would  excel  must  master  this,  along  with  much  else 
beloDgiDg  to  the  art,  bj  severe  and  painful  toil.  We  are  only 
saying  that  these  things  are  auxiliary ;  and  whoever  seeks  to 
find  in  them  the  citadel  of  the  strength  of  Demosthenes  or  any 
other  great  orator,  will  seek  in  vain. 

What  we  have  now  said  bears  directly  upon  the  passage  we 
are  considering,  and  finds  in  it  perfect  support  and  illustration. 
It  is,  by  universal  agreement,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
human  eloquence.  It  is  this,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  because 
it  is  an  appeal,  by  one  every  way  worthy  to  make  it,  to  that 
which  is  noblest  in  men's  souls.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  appeal,  addressed  to  feelings  less  pure  and  lofty,  or 
coming  from  a  man  of  ignoble  character,  could  ever  have  found 
the  immortality  which  these  words  have  obtained. 

Mark  two  things  that  are  in  this  oath  :  First,  the  vehement 
and  indignant  denial  that  the  failure  of  their  policy  was  any 
proof  of  its  having  been  wrong ;  the  passionate  assertion  that, 
notwithstanding  its  ill  success,  the  course  they  had  pursued  was, 
and  forever  would  remain,  the  only  right  course  for  the  Athe- 
nian people  to  have  pursued.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
this  thought  runs  throughout  that  entire  strain  of  ^'  more  than 
mortal  eloquence  "  (as  a  distinguished  critic  has  called  it)  which 
precedes,  and  finds  its  natural  culmination  in,  the  oath.  The 
same  recurs  further  on  in  the  oration,  where  Demosthenes 
shows  that,  amid  the  many  evils  under  which  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians  were  laboring  at  the  time  of  his  speaking,  Athens 
enjoyed  a  more  tolerable  lot  than  any  other  state,  with  this 
besides,  that  she  had  chosen  the  noblest  policy  {npoihadae  rd 
TtdikXiara).  It  is  in  the  oath,  however,  that  the  sentiment  so  to 
speak,  discharges  itself  with  all  the  force  it  had  gathered  as 
the  argument  proceeded. 

Now,  it  was  a  deep  and  powerfully  vibrating  chord  which 
Demosthenes  struck  when  he  appealed  to  the  sense  of  the  ne- 
ctpssary  and  indefeasible  correctness,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  of  magnanimous  action  ;  when  he  declared  that 
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to  have  done  nobly,  to  hare  acted  worthily  of  their  ance8ton,to 
have  followed  the  path  of  daty  and  honor,  was,  irrespectife  of 
all  resalts,  the  right  thing  to  have  done.  That  to  act  nobly  is 
best,  whatever  may  follow ;  that  courage  is  better  than  oow- 
ardice,  generosity  than  selfishness,  magnanimity  than  meanneaa ; 
these  are  among  the  things  high  and  true,  to  which,  just  because 
they  are  high  and  true,  the  soul  responds  with  a  loud  yea  and 
amen.  Nor  can  we  forbear  noticing  how  the  Greek  orator's 
own  life  enforces  the  lesson  of  the  lofty  word  he  is  speaking 
here.  He  failed  in  his  plans ;  all  his  undertakings  in  behalf 
of  his  country's  liberty  came  to  naught.  Nay,  there  are  his- 
torians who  even  say  that  he  ought  to  have  failed ;  that,  in 
resisting  Philip,  he  was  opposing  the  march  of  progress  and 
civilization.  What  matters  it  all  ?  His  life  was  no  mistake. 
In  failing  he  succeeded.  Nor  can  anything  ever  reverse  the 
verdict  by  which  posterity  has  decreed  an  everlasting  renown 
to  this  man  who  failed. 

There  is  a  failure  which  is  no  failure.  Success  does  not  lie 
in  the  mere  literal  getting  of  the  particular  thing  we  aim 
to  get,  but  consists  rather  in  the  noble  striving  after  noble 
objects  by  force  of  an  inward  kinship  with  them,  and  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  them.  Of  the  workings  of  this  deep  and 
far-reaching  principle,  involved  in  the  oath  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments  of  its  strength,  we  have  not  space  to  speak.  We  would 
only  indicate  the  application  of  it  to  the  noblest  of  all  our  en- 
terprises, the  quest  after  the  truth.  We  have  had  much  to  say 
in  this  article  concerning  the  concurrence  of  powers.  It  would 
seem  indeed  as  if  everything  high  and  noble  were  tho  result  of 
some  such  concurrence.  This  is  true  in  particular  of  our  ap- 
prehension and  holding  of  the  truth.  The  truth  is  held  by  us 
when  we  are  en  rapport  with  the  inward  life  of  it ;  when  the 
power  of  the  truth  itself  and  the  power  of  our  own  affinity 
and  yearning  for  it  flow  together  in  one.  Such  a  concurrence 
is  essential  to  every  completely  successful  apprehension  of  the 
truth.  In  this  world,  however,  where  so  many  things  are  dis- 
joined that  belong  together,  these  two  are  are  often  separated. 
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Sometimes  the  truth  is  present  (or  seems  to  be  present)  without 
meeting  with  that  deep  inward  consonance  and  craving  of  soul 
upon  which  the  true  apprehension  of  it  depends.  The  right 
doctrine  is  held  by  the  mihd  but  the  heart's  passionate  love  of 
the  truth  is  not  there.  Such  a  finding  of  the  truth,  it  is  plain, 
is  no  real  finding.  Everything  depends  upon  how  and  why  we 
hold  the  truth.  **  There  are  men/'  says  Dr.  MacLeod,  *'  who 
no  more  grasp  the  truth  which  they  seem  to  hold  than  a  sparrow 
grasps  the  message  passing  through  the  electric  wire  on  which 
it  perches.''  *  '*  A  man,"  says  Milton,  "  may  become  a  heretic 
in  the  truth ;  and  if  he  believe  things  only  because  his  pastor 
says  so,  or  the  assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing  other 
reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds 
becomes  his  heresy."  f 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  missing  of  the  truth  that  is  no 
real  missing.  Where  men  have  sought  the  truth  with  pas- 
sionate yearning  and  lofty  endeavor,  and  yet  have  fallen  short 
of  the  right  doctrine,  who  will  say  that  this  is  exclusively 
mistake  and  failure?  Is  not  this  passionate  impulse  itself  a 
constituent  part  of  the  apprehension  of  the  truth  by  us,  without 
which  no  such  apprehension  could  really  exist  ?  Who  does  not 
feel  that,  with  all  their  exaggeration,  there  is  a  certain  element 
of  truth  in  the  words  of  Lessing,  where  he  says  :  ^^  If  God  held 
all  truth  shut  in  His  right  hand,  and  in  His  left  hand  nothing 
but  the  ever-restless  instinct  for  truth,  though  with  the  condi- 
tion of  forever  and  ever  erring,  and  should  say  to  me  *  Choose ! ' 
I  should  humbly  bow  to  His  left  hand,  and  say,  ^  Father,  give  ! 
Eternal  Truth  is  for  Thee  alone!"  We  arej  no  believers  in 
the  monstrous  heresy  that  it  matters  not  tvhat  a-  man  believes, 
provided  he  believe  it  sincerely.  But  neither  do  we  believe  in 
the  opposite  heresy,  that  it  matters  not  how  a  man  holds  the 
truth,  provided  only  he  hold  the  correct  belief.  And  we  believe 
that  the  surest  way  to  the  finding  of  the  truth,  to  the  hearing 

*  Hfe  of  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod^  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

f  WXUm*%  Areopagitica ;  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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of   His  voice    who  is  the  Truth,  is  to   be  '^  of  the  troth  *^ 
(John  xviii.  37). 

Finally,  the  other  thing  in  this  Oath  to  which  we  refer,  in 
proof  of  our  assertion  that  its  strength  lies  in  its  being  an  appeal 
to  that  which  is  highest  and  noblest  in  the  soal,  is,  the  epirit  of 
sacrifice.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  more  fundamental,  or 
more  pervading,  than  the  Law  of  Sacrifice.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  our  life;  who  shall  explain  it?  Especmlly 
does  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  go  hand  in  hand  everywhere  with 
excellence  and  perfection.  The  mark  of  the  cross  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  that  which  is  highest.  Is  there  anywhere 
a  crown  of  excellence ;  look  closely,  and  the  cross  of  suffering 
will  be  found  there  along  with  it.  Has  any  one  approaehed 
more  closely  than  others  to  the  heights  of  pure  Perfection; 
behold,  the  token  of  it  is  a  ^^  visage  marred," — he  is  "^  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  ^^  Wherever  Cknios 
is,"  says  Heine,  'Uhere  is  Golgotha.'^  And  most  truly  has 
Goethe  sung : 

^*  Wer  nie  sein  Brod  mil  Thranen  asz, 
Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Nachte 
Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  sasz, 
Der  kennt  Euch  nicht,  Ihr  himmlischen  Machte  ! " 

Has  any  act  been  performed,  the  memory  of  which  mankind 
have  refused  to  let  perish ;  it  was  an  act  of  heroic  devotion,  a 
deed  done,  not  for  self,  but  for  others, — ^for  country,  for  fellow- 
men.  Has  a  word  been  spoken  which  penetrated  and  thrilled  the 
inmost  souls  of  men ;  it  was  most  probably  a  word  which 
appealed,  with  quickening  power,  to  the  often  sleeping  but 
never  dying  instinct  for  sacrifice.  Always  and  everywhere, 
the  cross  is  the  principle  of  excellence,  and  strength,  and  power, 
and  perpetuity.  Not  without  meaning  was  the  ancient  legend 
that  the  spot  in  which  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  was  planted 
was  the  actual  centre  of  the  universe. 

No  more  resonant  chord  can  be  struck  than  that  which  is 
touched  when  the  soul's  high  instinct  for  sacrifice  is  worthily 
appealed  to.      It  would  be  safe  to  say,  beforehand  that  the 
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world's  most  memorable  piece  of  eloquence  would  of  necessity 
have  in  it  something  of  this  lofty  appeal.  Such  is  the  case.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  Listen  to  the  voice  of  this  Oath. 
There  is  in  it  no  deeper  tone  than  that  which  speaks  of  sacrifice. 
^  Never,  never  can  jou  have  been  mistaken,  0  Athenians,  in 
undertaking  the  battle  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  all !  "  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  spirit  of  which  we  speak  is  confined  to 
these  particular  words.  It  is  in  the  entire  passage;  *  it  is  in  the 
name  of  every  battle,  Marathon,  Piatsea,'  Salamis,  Artemisium, 
in  which  Athenians  fought  for  their  country  and  for  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  the  Greeks  in  general. 

We  simply  point  this  out ;  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it.  We 
would  only,  in  taking  leave  of  our  passage,  call  attention  to  the 
lesson  which  it  teaches,  that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  the  spirit 
of  strength  and  immortality.  In  one  of  its  thousand  forms,  the 
mark  of  the  cross  will  be  found  upon  all  that  is  great  and  influen- 
tial and  enduring.  When  the  first  Christians  fancied  that  they 
saw  the  sign  of  the  cross  everywhere — in  the  flying  bird,  in  the 
sailing  ship,  in  the  human  form  with  outstretched  arms, — they 
fancied  more  truly  than  they  knew.  The  cross  is  indeed  every- 
where. Its  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.  There  is 
no  speech  nor  language  where  the  voice  of  it  is  not  heard.  Ho 
whose  hope  is  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  will  rejoice  in  the 
testimonies  which  he  finds,  in  the  glorious  and  immortal  works  of 
the  heathen  world,  to  the  depth  and  universality  of  the  law  which 
that  cross  stands  for.  And  when,  exploring  the  world's  great 
masterpiece  of  eloquence,  to  ascertain  wherein  its  strength  con- 
sists, and  what  marks  it  is  known  by,  he  has  penetrated  to  the 
centre  and  citadel  of  its  power,  he  will  start  with  a  thrill  of  de- 
light to  find  that  its  animating  spirit  is  none  other  than  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  that,  chief  among  the  many  marks  it 
bears,  is  the  well-known  mark  of  the  cross. 

*It8  presence  will  be  noted,  in  a  waj  which  cannot  well  be  expressed  in 
ErgiiBhy  in  the  prefix  nfxi  in  the  participle  npoKti/dweiaavra^, 
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THE  PERILS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  Z.  WEIBEBy  D.  D. 

Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  thoaght  treasonable  already,  to  even 
iDtimate  that  eo  much  as  a  shadow  of  danger  might  loom  up 
and  over  the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  country.  The  American 
Republic  was  the  Ultima  Thvle  of  political  science  and  art. 
*'  Without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing/'  the  popular 
structure  was  held  as  '^  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 
Our  national  fabric  stood  amid  the  galaxy  of  tolerated  bat 
doomed  realms,  as  the  Main  Building  in  the  Park  Centennial 
— the  surrounding  establishments  were  only  annexes,  or  tempo- 
rary circumstances  at  best. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Union,  it  was  supposed,  embodied 
the  crystallization  of  all  the  jurisprudence  worth  preserving, 
from  the  days  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  and  all  other  ancient 
lawgivers,  together  with  the  quintessence  of  the  best  modem 
statecraft,  to  boot. 

Our  Rulers  were  regarded  as  organs  of  Eternal  Justice  cry- 
ing through  the  people :  a  Voz-Populi-  Vox-Dei  handiwork,  in 
which  the  will  of  God  could  and  did  voice  itself  through  the 
people.  The  Laws  were  held  to  be  the* loud  utterances  of  an 
invisible  but  real  Sinai,  over  the  national  desert.  All  Legisla- 
tors stood  for  invulnerable  characters,  clad  in  an  armor  that 
was  esteemed  proof  against  partisanship,  prejudice  and  passion. 
Every  Jurist  wore  ermine,  spotless  as  the  newly-fallen  snow, 
and  emblematic  of  his  stainless  record.  Candidates  for  the 
exalted  stations  in  the  realm,  were  sought  out,  brought  out  and 
forced  out,  to  serve  where  they  could  do  the  most  good  to  the 

greatest  number. 
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American  Citisenship  stood  far  above  the  boasted  height  of 
Roman  citizenship  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Empire.  The 
National  Holidays  were  Festal  seasons,  when  hills  and  dales, 
raral  and  arban  localities  were  alive  with  mart3rr-spirits,  and 
musical  with  patriotic  airs.  The  orator  at  the  hustings,  the 
Fourth-of-Jaly  spokesman,  the  eloqaent  statesman — all  strack 
one  key,  held  one  theory,  and  predicted  a  love  of  country — 

*'  Until  tlie  Stan  grow  old, 

And  the  San  grow  cold, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Jad|ftnent-Book  unfold.'' 

Down,  as  near  as  the  burning  focu9  of  the  late  civil  war,  it 
was  proverbial  to  call  our  Government  the  best  under  the  sun. 
And  whoever  expressed  doubt  on  that  point,  was  in  danger  of 
being  branded  as  a  fanatic,  or  of  being  jostled  off  to  some  Fed- 
eral Fort,  the  American  Bastile. 

Alas !  That  all  things  change.  That  roses  wither !  That 
pictures  fade,  and  beauty  dims !  That  a  happy  dream  must  van- 
ish, when  star  and  moon-light  merge  in  sun-light ! 

To-day,  we  are  told  that  the  American  Republic  is  but  an 
experiment !  Rather  a  bold  and  successful  one,  to  be  sure,  but 
one  no  longer  to  be  held  as  a  consummated  fact,  assured  and 
doubly  safe  against  every  emergency  that  may  arise. 

The  Constitution  of  the  political  *  fathers'  is  indeed  a  fair,  re- 
spectable, and  very  remarkable  document,  when  read  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  age  and  circumstances,  and  men  of  its  forma- 
tion. But  *  Amendments '  must  elongate  and  overlay  it,  until 
Rip  Van  Winkle  like,  the  sires  would  scarcely  know  their  own 
child.  In  the  blaze  of  modern  times,  what  could  the  '  fathers ' 
know  V  They  stand  related  to  their  precocious  offspring,  as  the 
slow-coach  to  the  engine;  the  post-man  on  horse-back,  to  the 
fast  mail- train  ;  the  Packet- bugle,  to  the  express  car,  the  tele- 
graph/ or  telephone;  as  the  dame's  needle,  to  the  sewing- 
machine  ;  as  the  mud-roads,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  thoroughfares ; 
as  the  goose-quill,  to  the  caligraph ;  as  the  prognostic  ground- 
hog, to  ^  Old  Probability ; '  as  the  lost  Adam,  to  the  theories 
of  *  Evolation,  Protoplasm,  and  Agnosticism.' 
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Our  Ralers  are  figure-heads,  at  most.  Legislators  are  svp- 
posed  to  have  no  rights,  which  the  pulpit,  press,  or  public,  are 
t>ouDd  to  respect.  Candidates  are  a  'pestiferous  set.'  Na- 
tional holidays  are  like  forsaken  camping-grounds,  dark  and 
dead  ;  boyish  offdays.  Citisenship  has  dwindled  down  to  the 
priyilege  of  manipulating  the  electiye  franchise.  Loyalty  and 
patriotism  are  fossil  Tirtues ;  sometimes  to  be  gaWanized  into  a 
spasmodic  energy,  by  the  prospect  of  high  office,  prominent  ap- 
pointment, lucratiYe  contract,  bounty  or  bribe.  Treason  and 
Rebellion  are  only  odious  in  women,  prison-keepers,  and  de- 
serting privates.  For  all  leaders  in  the  diversion,  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  poetical  hanging,  a  general  absolution,  and  joy- 
ful hand-shaking,  over  a  national  debt  of  millions,  a  countless 
host  of  holocausts,  and  an  army  of  maimed  men,  widowed 
mothers,  and  half-orphaned  offspring,  as  numerous  as  the  stars. 
— But  why  prolong  the  antitheses  ?  The  contrast  presented 
between  what  was,  and  that  which  is  now,  seems  sufficiently 
pronounced. 

Wherefore,  then,  this  marked  change  in  the  public  conscience 
of  the  Nation  ?  Why  this  fall  in  the  popular  barometer  ?  In 
consequence  of  what  has  the  decline  of  enthusiasm  set  in  ? 

The  proffered  answers,  from  various  quarters,  are  significant 
and  instructive,  in  as  much  as  they  concede  the  fact,  that  such 
a  falling  off  has  occurred;  that  it  is  discerned  generally,  and 
that  it  is  indicative  of  a  serpent,  which  may  transform  the  fair 
Republic  into  another  Paradise  Lost. 

Without  proving  a  radical,  or  an  indifferentist,  but  possess- 
ing our  soul  in  patience,  we  will  pass  under  review  the  alleged 
dangers  that  threaten  the  Republic,  in  order  that  the  peril 
which  jeopardizes  it  most  seriously  may  be  also  most  empha- 
sized and  deprecated. 

Good  and  wise  citizens  see  our  National  peril  in  the  violent 
Spirit  of  Party.  ''  Partizanship/'  we  are  told,  *'  is  the  bane 
of  the  Republic."  And  if  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  epigram:-^ 
*^  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel '' — is  not  to  be 
endorsed,  a  charge  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  heeded,  and  re- 
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spectFiilly  considered.     Did  not  Oeorge  Washington  already 
see  and  anticipate  this  source  of  danger? 

If  this  be  the  canker-worm  that  is  eating  at  the  vitals  of  the 
Nation,  surely  the  Republic  may  verily  be  said  to  have  carried 
it  in  its  loins,  already  from  birth.  The  &eed  of  dissolution  had 
then  been  inlaid  with  its  foundation.  Can  we  recall  a  period 
of  our  country's  history,  when  Parties  were  not?  During  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  struggle  for  Independence ;  through 
it;  down  to,  and  through  the  war  of  1812;  all  through  the 
Mexican  war ;  through  the  late  civil  war ;  to  this  hour.  Parties 
had  been,  are,  and,  likely,  will  remain  on  and  on.  It  is  a 
chronic  ailing,  indeed,  if  it  be  an  ailing,  at  all. 

It  is,  moreover  to  be  noted,  that  no  first-class  Nation  ever 
existed,  in  whose  bosom  Parties  were  not  cherished.  If  the 
American  Republic  suffers  from  partizanship,  to  the  death> 
then,  all  Nations  either  have,  or  are  succumbing  to  this  common 
malady.  It  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  a  universal 
fatality,  under  which  all  Governments  sink  into  oblivion. 

It  might  be  asked  too,  whether  the  system  of  party  may  not 
be  written  down  as  an  art  preservative,  on  the  other  hand  ? 
Can  a  better  system  of  checks  and  balances  be  substituted, 
than  this  affords  us  ?  It  is  astonishing  to  remark,  how  quietly 
and  finally  the  opposite  beams  rest  on  a  placid  level,  after  alter- 
nating rapidly  and  high,  and  without  a  Revolution.  The 
famous  ending  of  the  Hayes  and  Tilden  campaign  will  ever  bo 
singled  out  by  the  lover  of  Republican  institutions,  as  a  proof 
of  the  fact,  that  Party  Spirit,  however  violent,  need  not  always 
cost  the  Nation's  head. 

We  may  safely  say,  then,  that  a  system  that  carries  within 
itself  helps  and  hindrances  alike  ;  that  holds  an  antidote  in  one 
hand,  for  the  bane  in  the  other ;  that,  at  the  worst,  is  but  a 
'*  bitter-9  weet ; "  such  a  self-correcting  instrument  will  not  be 
the  deadly  weapon  to  the  Republic. 

It  has  been  said : — ^^  Not  Party  Spirit,  as  such ;  not  parti  zan- 
ship,  fair,  honorable,  and  legitimate ;  but  ^^  Bossism,''  its  bast- 
ard form — that  is  digging  the  grave  of  the  Nation ! 


It  M  r<r)l7  t4  W  latttttJ,  tkat  aam.  >  vv£pr  tarn  du^ 
k»Tt  bt>»  tfMatA  nu  a«r  |4litie>i  frf^gf  Ic  mmus  mas 
«f  tb*  ew-pm,  «r  ck«  «»al*  Market,  tkaa  sf  papg/iw  tinnim. 
Tb«  Wtm.  FrtiitriA  Itaoglaa  oa  tack  »ae  ^  lor  laadns  ^ 
l*j^itl*t«fi  ft  better  voH.  Bia  tana  is,  ''XasCBy.'*  !bisbi> 
vmittfi,  eloHki^at,  ao^  eUane.  We  ifasll  alwsjs  Foneiilie 
bnw  txf/rmtirt  tb«  Btt«ruiee  of  this  prince  of  win^n  rniiirri 
fffU/pn  VioaAei  U»  u,  when  be  tenelj  nid : — **  W«  bmra  abol- 
Ut)«!4  HUrery ;  Mtd  now  we  hare  to  do  with  Mutcry." 

Hat  thia  f(r«*tl7  deprecated  "Hobgoblin,"  what  is  it?  It 
MS/  after  all  be  onlj  "  the  stmriTal  of  the  fittest,"  ia  the  poGti- 
eal  field,  Thn  battle  of  the  gianu  nsoallj  ends  ia  that  wst,  it 
nature,  in  politiea,  leienee  and  art,  in  morals,  and  in  religion. 
An  l»rif(  as  the  bod/  politic  falls  into  sereral  s^erea,  callings 
add  profession*,  sncb  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  eomeaerea, 
ftnaiiM,  tra'le,  literature,  etc,  certain  well-defined  eeooomies, — 
so  long  the  challenges  for  mastery  will  go  forth,  and  bo  long 
mnjr  wa  expect  them  to  be  heeded  too ;  jea,  and  to  be  responded 
to  "  according  to  the  measure  of  individnal  ability  and  energy." 
"  Mariy  are  cnllod,  whilst  few  are  chosen,"  here  as  ereiywhere. 
The  crying  evil  of  the  day  is,  not  too  many  masters ;  bat  the 
want  of  Masters,  rather.  The  nearer  and  the  more  men  be- 
ootno  "  Maatora,"  the  better  the  day  for  the  masses.  Ezperti 
are  highly  sought  after,  in  all  departments ;  whilst  quacks  and 
empirlos  hoilo  society  no  good. 

I'olitical  solonoe  is  a  profession,  a  calling,  a  grand,  necessaiy 
and  noble  sphere.  I'olitical  masters  are  political  experts.  The 
Nation  BuO'uri  forerer,  whether  in  war  or  in  times  of  peace, 
■0  long  as  these  are  not  called  to  the  helm.  The  late  Civil  War 
had  been  a  protracted  martynlom  and  torture,  until  the  mas- 
tera  of  the  sword  and  the  pen  advanced  to  the  front.  Nor  has 
It  trw  bMO  known,  that  any  country  suffered  from  having  bad 
loo  mmiy  BXpfrtl  In  the  lead  of  popular  affairs.  Such  eharae- 
tera  Hsuallj  htn  too  large  personal  interest  at  stake,  to  say 
nothingnf  Iholroxporianoa  and  tact,  to  ran  the  Nation  ashore^  It 
la  wImu  tht  ttUn  of  th«  ooantry  are  set  over  with  demagi^aes. 


Lloo  mmi  V  I 
tera  usual] 
nothing  of  I 
lawhauthi 
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who  cannot  lead  the  masBes,  after  all,  that  the  danger  comes. 
'^  Wo  to  thee,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child  !  *' 

An  older  and  conservative  class  of  citizens  is  convinced,  that 
Mammonism  is  daily  slaying  the  Republic.  '^  We  are  a  mam- 
mon-strnck  people/'  they  tell  us.  '^  The  passion  for  wealth  is 
consuming  us.  The  worship  of  the  dollar,  by  millions  of  it,  is 
growing  stronger  constantly.  The  rich  are  wanting  to  bo 
richer  still,  and  the  poor  are  becoming  poorer.  We  elevate 
shoddy  and  petroleum  over  worth  and  virtue.  Successful 
speculation  and  peculation  bid  defiance  to  law  and  morals. 
Edat  is  given  to  dishonesty  and  knavery.  Corruption  per- 
Tadea  private  and  public  life.  We  are  a  Nation  of  shop-keepers 
and  money-mongers — ^virtually  dead  to  every  kind  of  higher 
life,  and  only  awaiting  the  funeral  pyre." 
t^  |How  often  must  we  forgive  men  for  not  knowing  what  they 
say  7  Mammonism  is  the  worshipping  of  money,  as  such.  And 
that  is  just  what  we,  as  a  people,  are  not  doing.  It  were  better 
did  we  engage  a  little  in  that  kind  of  devotion.  The  worth  of 
money  is  too  little  known  among  us.  The  Oriental  kings  were 
•mammonists,  and  still  are.  They  hoard  treasures  of  it,  in  piles 
and  pyramids.  In  former  ages,  mankind  was  much  more  given 
to  hoarding  wealth.  As  a  rule,  modern  society  does  not  hoard ; 
least  of  all,  the  Americans.  An  American  tourist  is  known 
iimong  the  guides  and  porters  of  other  countries,  for  spending 
largely.  The  money-mongers  are  a  small  company  in  our 
young  Republic.  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  miser,  and  he  is 
posted  as  a  curiosity.  We  can  hardly  realize,  how  a  mortal 
ean  die  amid  squalidness,  near  a  large  chest  full  of  wealth.  And 
sorely  these  rare  characters  do  not  give  complexion  to  society ; 
they  do  not  constitute  the  community.  Hence,  it  is  a  mis-nomer, 
to  apply  to  ourselves  the  stigma  of  mammon- worshippers.  The 
elder  son  in  the  Parable,  who  fretted  over  the  loss  of  the  calf, 
and  ^he  wine ;  who  pouted  and  begrudged  the  total  cost  of  the 
family  re-union,  he  is  not  our  fit  representative,  by  any  means. 
The  Republic  will  never  die  of  parsimony.  Many  of  '^  Toung 
America's"  spirits  do  not  think  enough  of  a  dollar  to  keep  it 
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over  night.  Parents  find  it  a  task,  to  accnstom  their  ofispring 
to  a  saving-bank.  Money-mania  is  not  a  constitutional  disease 
with  as.  We  do  not  worship  the  ^^  golden  calf/'  nor  the 
"  golden  eagle ; "  nor  alas !  **  the  golden  rale  '* — no ! — I  had 
aim  )9t  said :  wd  are  fast  turning  into  a  people,  that  does 
not  worship  anything ! 

Bat  we  must  listen  with  respect  and  patience  to  those  who 
maintain,  that  luxury  is  our  road  to  National  rain.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  cry :  ^^  What  shall  wb  eat,  drink,  or  wear  T '' 
is  heard  loudest  over  the  land.  We  spend  oar  money  as  a  tale 
that  is  told,  all  of  it,  oftentimes,  and  sometimes,  more  than  all  of 
it.  We  might  find  it  difficult  to  deny,  that  in  general  extrava- 
gance, our  democratic  Republic  exceeds  that  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. But  let  us  not  forget,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  unforta- 
nate  Prodigal  after  experiencing  sore  trials,  and  heart-felt  eimtM, 
during  his  short  summer-day,  did  still  not  die  in  conseqaence 
of  his  prodigality.  He  survived,  notwithstanding.  He  retraced 
his  steps  homeward,  and  re-entered  his  father's  hoase,  a  wiser 
and  a  happier  man.     Thenpe  his  life  opened  anew. 

The  Prodigal  is  a  representative  of  our  Laxary-loving  people. 
It  is  a  dangerous  road  to  walk  over.  But  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  fatal  one.  A  spend-thrift  is  certainly  a  foolish  man ;  but, 
as  a  rnle^  we  do  not  find  him  to  be  a  wicked  man.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  Parable  gives  us  more  hope  for  the  Prodi- 
gal son,  than  for  his  miserly  brother.  So  too,  are  extravagant 
Nations  better-hearted,— larger-souled  communities  than  a  com- 
monwealth of  misers  and  money-mongers.  Misfortune,  bank- 
ruptcy, with  their  usual  barnacles,  do  indeed  follow  in  the  wake 
of  luxury ;  yet  these  experience  prove  a  whip  to  repentance,  at 
last,  and,  a9  with  a  lash  of  hot  scorpions,  drive  men  back  from 
ruin.  Out  of  tribulation  springs  salvation.  A  close-walled 
and  pent-up  China  will  die  eating  rats  and  birds-nests,  before 
our  Republic  still,  fond  of  luxury  as  its  citizens  may  be. 

'^  But  did  not  Rome  die  of  luxury  ?  *'  Tes ;  but  it  was  of  the 
luxury  of  its  Rulers  and  Nobility ;  and  by  no  means,  of  the 
ease  and  fatness  of  the  commonalty,  the  populace,  or  the  masses. 
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We  must  pay  for  all  our  follies,  doubtless,  but  it  is  hard  to 
see,  how  this  great  Republic  can  die  of  sweet-moats.  It  has, 
at  all  events  thus  far,  not  moved  the  masses  greatly,  though 
great  inconveniences  attend  the  manner  of  living  beyond  one's 
income;  and  it  is  likely  the  rule  will  not  be  abandoned.  The 
masses  have  heard  somehow,  that  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
popular  government  is  *^  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  they 
are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  happiness  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  their  adopted  manner  of  living. 

There  are  patriots  '^  to  the  manor  born,''  who  see  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Republic  running  out  under  the  heel  of  Foreign 
Emigration.  They  tell  us  some  important  facts : — "  Two 
thousand  foreigners  land  on  our  shores,  daily.  They  dot  our 
Western  lands  with  towns,  often  within  the  time  of  a  single 
year.  In  ten  years  a  new  Philadelphia  springs  up ;  a  Chicago ; 
another  Cincinnati  or  San  Fmincisco.  They  control  the  elec- 
tions by  their  votes.  They  change  our  National  conscience, 
sentiments,  manners,  customs,  habits — our  entire  organization." 

** Many  of  them  are  fugitives  from  justice;  revolutionists; 
rationalists;  atheists;  nihilists.  What  ship  may  bear  such  a 
cargo  on  and  on?  Upward  of  800,000  foreigners,  in  1881! 
They  arrive  from  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Austria,  Denmark,  China,  Turkey, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Wales,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Cuba  and  all  parts 
of  the  world  !  Their  spirit  of  dictation  manifests  itself  most  im- 
pudently too.  During  the  month  of  December,  of  the  last 
year,  a  *  Socialist  Labor  Congress '  held  its  sessions  at  Balti- 
more, for  the  'purpose  of  considering  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  and  government  of  mankind  in  the  world, 
in  general,  and  in  America,  in  particular.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  calls  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  '  outlandish ' 
names  of  the  delegates,  and  remarks  facetiously : — *'  The  broad 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  these  gentlemen  possess  of 
America,  its  condition,  crudities  and  necessities,  is  best  indi- 
cated by  their  names,  which,  our  readers  will  observe,  are 
purely  and  thoroughly  American — having  been  naturalized,  no 
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doabt,  fully  ten  or  twdre  idodIIh  ago.'  The  gattnrml  eaUlogae 
roDS  thus : — Hennmn  Walter,  Willian  Kempke,  Greorge  Lekr^ 
William  Herker,  Henry  Frank,  H.  Malkenbahn,  Louis  Schick', 
Ang.  Raiding,  Grotleib  Hahn,  Ernst  Bauer,  Louis  Werner, 
Ernest  Donath,  and  Richard  Bartsch." 

We  maj  well  ask,  whether  all  this  widdj  expressed  appreh^i- 
sion  of  danger  is  only  an  infatuation  or  delusion  ?  No  one  will 
venture  to  dismiss  it  in  such  a  summary  way,  we  think«  No 
good  citisen  is  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  such  a  Tsst 
inflax  of  such  a  heterogeneous  composition.  Who  is  not  curi- 
ous to  foresee,  whether,  Foreign  Emigration  may  not  be  another 
Trojan  horse? 

But  whatever  be  the  final  result,  a  Democratic  Republic  dart 
not  repudiate  its  own  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  all,  without  a  suicidal  surrender.  Nor  may  many 
of  us  be  too  exclusive,  lest  we  s^p  our  own  ancestry  in  the  face. 
Those  who  have  not  Indian  blood  coursing  through  their  veins, 
are  remote  or  immediate  descendants  of  foreign  sires.  How 
many  of  our  Summer  tourists  delight  to  visit  the  European 
home-steads  of  their  forefathers.  There  are  very  many  family- 
trees  planted  in  American  households,  whose  roots  have  fureiga 
earth  clinging  to  them. 

Besides,  we  may  not  forget,  that  along  with  the  alloy  and 
dross,  an  untold  mass  of  good  blood,  muscle,  labor,  and  heart 
empties  itself  into  the  lap  of  the  Republic.  Our  furnaces, 
mines,  rail-roads,  manufactories,  prairie-lands,  cities  and 
churches  are  standing  monuments  of  their  diligence  and  worth« 
Foreign  powers  deprecate  their  heavy  loss.  They  b^,  bribe 
and  threaten  against  such  an  enormous  exodus. 

And  again ;  the  offspring  of  this  foreign  parentage  beeome 
natives,  at  once  with  all.  It  is  noteworthy  that  foreigners  have 
children — many  of  them ;  and  want  to  have  them  I  And  in 
consequence  of  our  wonderful  plastic  power,  all  these  are 
Americanized,  as  by  magic.  Chester  A.  Arthur  had  barely 
been  born  on  our  threshold,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  firoa 
reaching  the  Presidential  chair.    To  such  an  honorable  position 
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an,  all  but,  foreign«born  child  may  attain  in  the  American  Re- 
public ! 

Is  it  not  our  oft-repeated  boast  too,  that  this  Republic  is  the 
aaylam  for  the  bound  and  oppressed  of  all  lands  ?  It  is  claimed 
loadly,  that  Providence  has  opened  the  door  of  this  country  for 
every  people.  A  more  interesting  National  Temple  does  not 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  this  view.  The  God  of 
Nations  proves  within  the  bounds  of  our  national  theater,  that. 
He  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  by  forming  one 
people  of  all  peoples.  History  illustrates  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion. 

We  would  rather  risk  all  the  perils  confronting  us  in  conse- 
quence of  foreign  emigration,  than  have  the  Republic's  prestige 
robbed  of  this  feature.  The  Legend  :—E  PLURIBUS  UNUM 
-^8  symbolicaL  As  long,  therefore,  as  there  are  so  many 
homeless  and  landless  men  and  households  elsewhere ;  and  so 
much  land  and  room  for  homes  here,  so  long  we  may  take  it,  that 
destiny  is  at  work,  under  God,  and  will  solve  the  problem, 
whether  according  to  our  preconceived  notions  or  not.  Hence, 
all  our  fears  may  be  tinged  with  hope.  And  whoever  will  not 
possess  his  soul  in  patience,  but  is  in  constant  perplexity  over 
the  annoying  question  of  foreign  emigration,  might  perhaps 
find  some  consolation  in  the  suggestion,  that  inasmuch  as  hun-» 
dreds  of  ships  are  leaving  our  shores  without  any  emigrants  for 
other  lands,  it  were  well  to  try  the  experiment  of  taking  pas- 
sage abroad,  until  the  war  is  over.  There  are  many  countries 
thai  are  not  troubled  with  the  problem  of  Foreign  Emigration, 
let  him  know. 

There  are  living  in  this  age  and  country,  plain  men,  of  good 
common  sense  and  large  hearts,  who  anticipate  an  end  of  the 
Republic  to  result  from  Surplus-Science. 

We  are,  we  think,  not  mistaken  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  a 
suspicion  among  the  un-educated,  the  half-educated,  and  even 
among  the  educated  citizens,  concerning  a  ^'  knowledge  that 
puffeth  up,"  even  to  a  collapse.  A  strong  indictment  of  many. 
counts  is  drawn  up  against  the  idolatry  of  learning.     It  assumes 
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a  form  of  this  natare :  '^  Oar  oyer  much  learning  taboos  labor, 
by  emptying  the  fields  of  plowers,  sowers  and  reapers.  It  re- 
flects on  trades  and  handicrafts.  It  crowds  the  professions 
with  uncalled  incambents.  It  creates  unrest  and  dissatisfactioii 
in  many  minds,  in  regard  to  their  proper  location  and  sphere. 
It  driyes  young  families  from  their  ancestral  home-steads,  and 
their  sires  into  bankruptcy.  It  shelyes  the  Catechism,  the 
Prayer-Book  and  the  Bible.  It  diyorces  the  soul  from  faith, 
devotion,  and  God.  It  secularises  society.  One  or  more  gen- 
erations,  and  the  old  Corinthian  motto  will  become  the  current 
one :  ^  I  at  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  '* 

A  studied  silence  against  this  declaration,  or  an  ear  open  to 
it,  through  an  obliging  condescension,  or  eyen  the  weapon  of 
ridicule,  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  answer.  The 
charge  is  an  old  one ;  uttered  long  ago  and  boldly ;  and  maintained 
amid  the  light  of  multiplied  school-houses,  seminaries,  social 
light-houses,  and  the  ever  increasing  glare  of  bibliolatry.  It 
does  in  no  sense  die  of  sun-shine,  as  it  was  surely  thought  by 
us,  years  back.  Nor  will  its  point  be  turned,  by  suffering  it  to 
strike  against  the  shield  on  which  is  written:  *^  A  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing !"  Just  by  burying  its  tip  therein, 
does  the  shaft  seem  to  gain  poignancy  at  its  burning-point.  We 
are  then  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  just  that  *^  little  learn- 
ing*' which  is  feared.  The  great  learning,  and  the  still  greater 
degree  of  it,  is  not  so  wide-spread,  and  is  usually  in  conscnratiye 
and  trusty  hands.  But  the  subject  really  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  problem  that  challenges  our  respect,  when  it  confronts  us 
with  the  query :  Is  that  state  of  society,  in  which  men  must 
ever  be  content  to  "see  men  as  trees  walking,'^  preferable  to 
that  social  order,  in  which  the  masses  are  content  to  walk  by 
the  light  of  tradition  and  faith  ?  As  long  as  the  hope  may  not 
be  cherished,  of  promoting  the  multitude  beyond  the  confessedly 
dangerous  breakers  of  the  ^'  little  learning,"  so  long  we  do  not 
consider  the  charge  alleged  against  intellectual  in-filling,  as 
wholly  groundless.     And  since  eyery  child  is  fated  to  be^n 
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where  the  father  started,  it  is  not  so  readily  seen,  jast  when  the 
danger  will  be  passed. 

The  only  antidote  to  the  evil  of  ^'  a  little  learning  *'  spread 
out  and  over  a  wide  surface,  must  be  sought  for,  in  the  faithful 
endeavors  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Church,  to  have  the 
mental  food  well  seasoned  with  virtue.  Washington  found  the 
Republic's  preservatives  in  ^*  Virtue  and  Intelligence."  He 
was  wise  in  that  he  assigned  to  Virtue  the  first  rank,  and  placed 
Intelligence  in  the  rear.  Intelligence  never  yet  saved  a  single 
Nation ;  nor  will  it  preserve  the  Republic.  That  is  not  the  salt 
of  society.  There  lies  a  greater  mass  of  knowledge,  or  science, 
buried  through  the  fall  of  empires,  than  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
hold  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Lost  arts  and  sciences 
lie  one  hundred  feet  under  ground  and  under  the  waters  of  the 
oceans.  Layer  on  layer  of  these  are  entombed,  without  any 
power  of  resurrecting  themselves.  However  much  we  may  ring 
the  changes  on  the  epigram,  *^  Knowledge  is  power,"  it  is 
wholly  powerless  to  preserve  a  Nation  from  dissolution,  or  to 
raise  upright  again  a  once  supine  People. 

Eliminate  Virtue  from  the  curriculum  of  the  School,  from 
the  Kinder-Garten  to  the  University,  and  the  Republic  will  be 
all  the  shorter-lived,  unless  history  and  experience  go  for  nought 
in  the  study  of  political  economy.  The  Hon.  Richard  Vaux, 
in  his  discourse  on  *^  The  Educational  Problem,"  asserts  that 
^'  mere  Athenian  learning  will  only  lead  to  Athenian  corruption, 
and  that  an  educated,  unregenerate  human  nature  will  be  but 
educated  vice.''  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  him  teach,  that  the 
verities  of  Christianity  must  be  held  to,  as  the  basis  of  our  per- 
sonal, social,  and  national  life ;  and  that  cut  loose  from  these, 
the  ship  of  state  must  wreck,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to  which 
it  can  anchor.  The  figs  that  might  be  gathered  from  thistles, 
would  necessarily  be  worse  than  no  fig3  at  all ;  and  the  grapes 
plucked  from  thorns,  as  well.  Consequently,  the  un-formed 
mind  is  less  potent  for  evil,  than  the  mal-formed,  or  the  mon- 
strously de-formed,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  statistics  which 
philanthropists  present,  concerning  the  victims  of  crime.     The 
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proportion  of  criminals  in  oar  Penitentiaries  no  longer  telb  in 
favor  of  the  number  who  are  drilled  in  the  '*  Three  R's/'  * 

The  long-lived  prejudice  against  Knowledge,  then,  is  not 
entertained  against  Learning,  as  such;  it  is  rather  directed 
against  a  Melchisedekian  knowing,  ^*  without  father  or  mother." 
Even  the  Ancients  never  underrated  Wisdom ;  it  was  the  god- 
less learning  that  was  and  is,  with  good  reason,  suspected 
Nor  may  we  ridicule  as  entirely  groundless,  the  suspicion  that 
has  been  so  tenaciously  harbored,  and  in  the  face  of  increaAng 
light,  that  the  black  angels  possess  no  more  efficient  weapon,  by 
which  to  destroy  the  vitals  of  society,  or  the  soul  of  a  Nation, 
than  an  order  of  Knowledge-without-Virtue  affords  them.  The 
hope  of  the  Republic,  then,  lies  in  vigorously  applying  the  only 
antidote  to  a  bane  so  universally  conceded. 

The  fundamental  peril  of  the  Republic  is,  perhaps,  Political 
Atheism.  The  proofs  for  this  proposition  are  numerous  and 
striking.     We  venture  to  state  a  number  of  the  most  evident. 

All  Government  is  either  of  Divine,  or  Human  origin.  To 
which  source  may  we  most  plainly  trace  it?  In  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  we  read : — '^  Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the 
higher  powers:  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  and  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Therefore  he  that  resist* 
eth  the  power,  withstandeth  the  ordinance  of  God.''  (Romans 
xiii.  1  &  2.)  It  is  evident,  that  the  Divine  origin  of  Govern- 
ment is  taught  by  St.  Paul.  Though  no  one  form  of  govern- 
ment is  pronounced  to  be  of  such  high  derivation ;  nothing 
being  said  in  favor  of  an  order  of  Theocracy,  Democracy, 
Aristocracy,  or  Monarchy;  and  nothing  being  declared  in 
reference  to  the  sanctity  of  the  official  incumbent,  be  he  Emper* 
or,  King,  Prince,  or  President : — it  is  plainly  insisted  on,  that 
the  right  or  authority  to  govern  at  all,  in  the  Family,  State, 
or  Church,  is  of  God. 

And  this  thought  is  likewise  illustrated  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Ancients,  with  whom  it  was  never  a  question,  whether  the 
right  to  govern  emanated  from  men,  or  had  been  delegated  to 
man,   of    God.     In  truth,   Pagan,   Jew,   Mahommedan,   and 
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Christian,  all  are  nnanimous  on  this  point,  whatever  variety 
their  histories  exhibit  on  all  other  subjects.  A  recognition  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  government,  is 
patent,  whether  He  be  known  as  Jupiter,  Zeus,  Jehovah,  Allah, 
or  Grod.  Plato  says: — '^Religion  is  the  foundation  of  human 
society.''  Plutarch  exclaims : — ''  It  is  easier  to  build  a  city  in 
the  air,  than  to  found  society  without  a  belief  in  the  Gods." 
Rosseau  confesses : — ^^  No  State  was  ever  established  without 
Religion  as  a  foundation."  Voltaire  writes : — "  Religion  is  on 
all  accounts  necessary  wherever  society  exists." 

All  ancient  Legislation-  rested  on  a  Divine  basis.  Caesar 
having  one  day  spoken  irreverently  of  the  Gods,  in  open  senate, 
Cato  and  Cicero  arose  together,  and  accused  him  of  having 
spoken  words  fatal  to  the  Republic.  It  is  difficult  to  open  a 
single  page  on  early  Jurisprudence,  on  which  it  is  not  recorded, 
almost  in  plain  words : — ^'  By  Me  Kings  reign  and  Princes  de- 
cree justice  I " 

For  the  political  economist  there  can  be  no  more  interesting 
question,  than — Whatia  Qavemment  f  In  the  bosom  of  every 
Nation  resides  a  mysterious  power,  by  which  citizens  cohere 
and  form  a  body  politic,  fiy  virtue  of  this  same  mysterious 
power,  one  commonwealth  adheres  to  other  commonwealths,  and 
all  together  constitute  the  family  of  nations — a  galaxy  as  grand 
as  the  Solar  system.  Before  this  power,  men  bow  down.  To 
it,  they  pay  tribute.  For  its  rightful  manifestation  and  admin- 
istration, they  pray,  fight ;  and  die. 

This  singular  power  enables  men  to  buy  and  sell ;  to  marry 
and  to  divorce ;  to  imprison  and  to  set  at  liberty ;  to  take  life 
and  to  spare  it. 

Would  we  know  where'  this  power  enshrines  itself,  it  must 
be  sought  for  in  and  under  the  various  coverings  of  municipal 
and  civil  canons  and  ordinances,  since  it  is  itself  invisible, 
immutable,  and  eternal.  Like  the  old  "  Common  law,"  it  is 
not  written  on  parchment,  but  is  engraved  on  the  constitution 
of  society,  in  the  heart  of  the  Race.  As  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
it  is  infused  into  mankind,  like  blood  in  the  veins,  vision  in  the 
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ejtj  streDgth  in  muscle,  tluHigiit  in  the  mind,  or  the  woml  in  the 
body* 

If  we,  then,  proceed  to  inqoire  zher  the  origin  sad  lovce 
of  this  power,  which  assomes  sach  n  mriety  of  forms,  snd 
srrogstes  to  itself  sach  imporUuit  rights  snd  prerogatires,  sH 
theologj,  trs/lition,  Scriptnre,  history,  snd  common  sense, 
sgree  in  tracing  it  bsck  to  God,  the  Sapreme  Baler,  snd  fosn- 
tsin  of  sll  power.  And  the  solution  seems  ss  ressonsble  and 
fair  ss  it  is  to  sttribate  the  potences  snd  forces  in  the  nstonl 
Universe  to  the  cresting  hsnd  of  Nstore.  Hence,  it  msy  be 
snswered :  Gofvemmcfd  u  JEUrnal  Justice  ruling  thraugk  ike 
People^  by  tke  People,  and  for  ike  People. 

It  hss  been  plainly  enough  tsnght,  by  the  writov  on  poliuesl 
Economy,  thst  this  Ood-delegated  power  is  permitted  to  crysts- 
lize  itself  in  sccordsnee  with  the  environments  of  every  sepsr- 
ste  community.  A  Monarchy,  sn  Aristocracy,  or  a  Democracy, 
may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  order  or  form  of  govemment, 
accordingly  as  the  constitution  of  a  People  may  chance  to  be. 
Aq  American  will  and  ought  to  maintain,  that  the  Republican 
form  itf  the  best  possible  form  for  his  country  and  people.  And 
if  he  is  asked  for  the  reason  for  such  a  conviction,  he  can  only 
reply :  '^  The  constitution  of  my  people  is  of  a  Republican- 
Democratic  order."     Be\  ond  that,  he  cannot  intelligently  go. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Oon- 
atitutian  of  a  People.  It  is  usual  to  mean  by  the  familiar  term 
"  Constitution,''  the  written  or  published  copy  of  our  Country's 
Laws.  Beyond  that,  it  is  very  seldom  that  our  legislators  and 
statesmen  think  of  going.  And  hence  it  is  too,  that  the  State, 
and  Union  Congress  imagine  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  easy 
business  of  making,  or  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
people,  whenever  they  attempt  to  enact  additional  rules  or  ordi- 
nances for  the  Nation. 

A  moment's  reflection,  we  think,  will  enable  us  to  see,  that 
the  engrossed  instrument  of  a  People's  channels  of  government, 
is  no  more  the  Constitution  of  that  People,  than  is  the  inscribed 
Deed,  or  Mortgage  anything  more  than  a  Memorandum,  of  an 
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act  done  or  pledged  to  be  done.  The  parties  transacting  a  con- 
veyance of  real  estate  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  parch- 
ment or  paper  on  which  a  pledge  or  promise  is  made,  were  it 
not  a  memorial  of  an  important  matter  going  before.  But  that 
transaction  itself  cannot  be  written.  It  is  a  thing  done ;  and 
all  the  notes  men  make  concerning  it,  are  simply  memorative. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say,  that  the  Constitution  of  a  Peo- 
ple or  Nation  is,  the  living  soul  of  a  People;  that  which  consti- 
t ites  it  a  Commonwealth ;  affords  it  a  common  life  ;  which  ren- 
ders it  different  from  all  other  Nations ;  and  which  enables  it  to 
perform  national  functions. 

It  were  about  as  easy  a  task,  to  write  out  the  soul  of  man, 
as  to  represent  the  living  spirit,  the  Esprit  De  Corps,  of  a  Na- 
tion on  paper.  It  can  only  become  manifest  in  the  history  of 
a  People. 

Who  breathed  the  National  soul  into  a  People?  Verily,  He 
who  breathed  a  living  soul  into  the  first  human  pair.  Whatever 
Nation  came  to  the  surface,  in  the  world's  history,  received  its 
constitution  of  the  God  of  Nations.  The  generative  principle 
of  every  political  constitution  is  of  Divine  Providence;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  every  Nation 
would  be  happy,  in  proportion  as  it  develops  its  God-inspired 
national  spirit. 

The  American  Constitution  was  a  predetermined  order  for 
our  People,  by  Providence,  and  not  an  arrangement  of  the 
^*  political  fathers.''  We  are  a  Providential  Nation,  so  far  as 
soul  and  destiny  are  in  question  ;  and  in  no  sense  a  theater  on 
which  demagogues  may  try  their  hand  at  political  experiments, 
nor  another  Paradise  simply,  for  Satan  to  spoil.  It  was  surely 
not  of  accident  or  chance,  that  the  Commonalty  emigrated,  and 
that  the  Nobility  remained  back.  A  Commonalty  without  a 
Nobility  is  Republicanism,  at  once.  That  very  fact  imposed 
Republicanism  upon  the  Colonies,  and  afforded  the  soul,  which 
animates  the  Nation  to  this  day,  and  must  so  continue  to  in- 
dwell it,  as  long  as  the  Nation  is  to  be  a  Nation.  No  People 
ever  had  any  more  say  or  choice,  as  to  their  Constitution,  than 
they  had  over  the  coarse  of  a  planet. 
16 
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We  maintain  then,  that  our  political  constitution,  our  Provi- 
dential organization,  as  generated  by  our  national  life,  spirit, 
conscience,  habits,  manners,  and  customs, — all  this  is  not  irre- 
Jigious  or  atheistic,  bat  of  Dwine  origin  and  ordering.  The 
Common  Law  underlies  our  whole  legal  polity,  and  reTerberates 
through  the  History  of  the  Nation,  as  the  orderings  of  Pro?!- 
dence,  however  much  the  statutory  interference  of  man  may 
overlay  its  utterings.  Our  traditions  embody  the  Divine  ele- 
ments. Hence,  we  allege,  that  the  American  theory  holds  to 
the  Divine  origin  of   Government. 

We  will  certainly  be  asked,  whether  the  Declaration  of  lo- 
dependence  does  not  loudly  affirm  the  Human  origin  of  Gov- 
ernment f 

The  principle  of  its  popular  derivation  seems  to  lay  transpa- 
rently in  the  now  household  phrase : — '*  All  Government  derives 
its  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  And  that 
our  citizens  heartily  endorse  the  theory  of  its  popular  origin, 
seems  sufficiently  evident  from  the  ready  response  uttered  to 
the  famous  saying  of  the  first  martyr-President  at  Gettysburg, 
when  he  spoke  so  grandly  of  a  Government  ^'  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.*' 

To  save  the  Democratic  principle  of  popular  Government  from 
being  written  down  as  atheistic,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  Origin  of  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
Administration  on  the  other.  The  source  of  this  mysterious 
power  is  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  form  which 
it  assumes,  or  the  channel  through  which  it  flows.  And  from 
all  the  positions  which  the  writers  on  the  subject  have  taken, 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  Republic,  it  becomes  man- 
ifest, that  both  the  noted  declarations  quoted,  were  made  to 
apply  to  the  popular  administration  of  Government,  rather  than 
to  the  fountain  out  of  which  it  issues. 

Nor  can  any  loyal  Christian  citizen  of  the  Republic  demur 
against  the  principle  asserted,  as  irreligious  and  ungodly,  when 
so  applied  and  interpreted.  The  Republic  needs  and  hails  a 
government,  popular  in  its  type,  form,  or  administration.  It 
is  just  the  form  which  is  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  ike 
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coantry,  and  it  is  jast  the  form,  without  which  the  Republic 
cannot  do,  if  it  is  not  soon  to  be  numbered  with  the  Nations 
that  were.  To  change  the  fundamental-order  of  a  Common- 
wealth, is  to  destroy  its  very  existence. 

The  peril  of  the  Republic,  then,  does  not  lie  in  the  principle 
of  the  'fathers,'  so  long  as  its  force  is  limited  to  the  organs  of 
onr  Government's  Administration ;  but  it  does  at  once  set  in, 
the  moment  the  theory  is  made  to  cover  its  source  and  deriva- 
tion. The  demagogue,  who  boasts  of  the  origin  of  Govern- 
ment ''in  the  convention," as  the  phrase  runs,  extends  the  doc- 
trine back  to  its  very  root,  and  thereby  declares  himself  to  be 
a  political  atheist.  He  ignores  all  power  above  the  masses, 
and  knows  nothing  of  ^'higher  laws,"  or  of  the  still  higher 
source  of  it.  Accordingly,  as  his  theory  is  hailed  and  lauded, 
as  the  true  one,  by  the  multitude,  in  that  measure  does  politi- 
cal atheism  become  current — the  chief  peril  of  the  Republic. 

On  this  text  Carlyle  preaches  a  sermon:  —  **You  man,  you 
Nation,  if  you  do  not  love  Truth ;  if  you  try  to  make  a  chap- 
man-bargain with  Truth,  instead  of  giving  yourself  soul  and 
body  to  her ;  Truth  will  not  live  with  you ;  Truth  will  depart 
from  you ;  and  only  Logic,  Wit,  and  Sophistry,  the  Aesthetic 
Arts — and  perhaps  Book-keeping  by  double  entry,  will  abide 
with  you.  Yott  will  follow  Falsity,  and  think  it  Truth — you 
unfortunate  man  or  Nation.  Tou  will,  right  surely,  stumble  to 
the  Devil ;  and  are  every  day  and  hour,  little  as  you  imagine 
it,  making  progress  thither." 

It  may  be  asked,  now,  whether  the  Republic  has,  at  all,  en- 
tered on  such  a  perilous  road? 

There  are  those,  who  see  ominous  marks  of  a  decline  in  the 
religiosity  of  their  (Country's  character.  A  melancholy  strain 
is  given  forth,  in  this  direction. 

*^  The  Divine  Origin  of  Government  is  questioned  an  d  denied. 
Our  Rulers  boast  of  ranking  with  the  Agn  ostics,  quite  largely 
and  loudly.  Our  Legislatures  recognize  no  King,  save  the 
Sovereign  People.  Our  laws  constitute  a  code  of  Police-regula- 
tions. Government  has  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  Comp- 
trolership  of  Com  merce.  Finance,  Business.     Crimes  are  Mis- 
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fortunes.  Criminals  are  ^'  Cranks."  Iniquities  are  Insanities. 
The  Imprimatur  of  majesty  has  faded  out  on  the  Escutcheon 
of  the  Republio.  Society  has  caught  the  contagion  from  aboTe. 
The  Church  and  the  School  are  in  twain.  Revelation  and  Sci- 
Bnce  are  antagonistic.  Religion  and  Morals  are  divorced. 
Capital  and  Labor  are  at  war.  American  Citizenship  means  a 
heterogeneous  population.  Patriotism  is  but  Partisanship. 
Statesmanship  is  office-mongering.  Success  is  a  cardinal  vir- 
tue. Conspicuousness  is  greatness.  Nobility  means  millions  of 
dollars.  Corruption  has  bec(nne  a  National  blood-poiBoning. 
Contentment  has  forsaken  the  hearth  and  home.  Divorced  mul- 
tiply in  all  directions.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  playing  a 
game  of  '^  hide  and  keep  "  unblushingly.  The  Family-life  runs 
copiously  over  into  the  boarding-house,  club  and  the  lodge. 
The  church  is  fast  secularizing.  The  Lord's  Day  is  denation- 
alizing. Worship  is  an  entertainment.  The  insidious  march 
of  political  athei&m  is  making  itself  manifest  in  the  repristina- 
tion  of  the  motto  :  — '  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion.'  ** 

This  is  the  catalogue  of  evil  omens,  that  is  enrolled  by  citi- 
zens, with  whom  the  wish  is  by  no  means  a  father  to  the  thought ! 

To  be  sure,  men  who  so  read  and  interpret  the  condition  of 
the  Republic,  are  readily  and  summarily  declared  to  be  croak- 
ers, cynics,  or  disappointed  Nation-menders.  ^' Never  mind 
them,"    we  are  told. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  late  Civil  War,  we  are  the  more 
ready  to  believe  in  unwelcome  possibilities.  How  long  had 
threats  of  dis-union  been  smilingly  heard !  **  There  will  be  no 
bloodshed,  nor  secession  !  "  was  confidently  spoken.  And  yet, 
all  this  came,  and  came  to  stay,  far  beyond  the  '^  sixty  days." 

It  was  a  common  thing,  to  commiserate  the  potentates  of 
other  countries,  when  a  regicide  startled  the  world.  We  wept 
and  rejoiced,  at  the  same  time.  Wept,  because  *'  uneasy  lies 
the  head  that  wears  the  crown " ;  and  rejoiced  over  the  fact, 
that  such  barbarities  could  never  occur  in  the  Republic.  Alaa! 
we  number  already  two  Martyr- Presidents! 

Communism  and  Nihilism  were  exotics^  we  loudly  preached* 
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A  Republican  climate  was  thought  to  be  too  unfavorable  to 
8nch  growths.  But  strike  follows  strike :  mobs  and  riots  made 
themselves  a  success,  in  more  than  one  instance.  The  foreign 
gospel  is  earnestly  discoursed  from  the  text : — ^^  Wealth  is  rob- 
bery !  **  ;  "  Governments  are  shackles!" 

We  are,  therefore,  not  so  confident,  that  no  perils  are  in 
store  for  the  Republic,  from  this  direction,  if  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  fact,  that  the  theory  of  Popular  Origin  of  Government  is 
really  held  to  and  taught,  by  the  leaders  and  the  masses.  Po- 
litical Atheism  is  the  only  fatality  any  Nation  has  ever  died 
of.  All  other  evils,  that  may  seriously  affect  a  common- 
wealth's life,  always  correct  themselves,  sooner  or  later ;  but 
the  political  doctor  has  not  yet  come  to  the  front,  who  is  able 
to  neutralise  the  effects  of  that  law  :  —  '^  The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  Nations  that  forget  God."  Put 
asunder  what  Providence  has  joined  together  : —  God  and  Gov- 
ernment ;  Justice  and  law :  Cons-science  and  Conduct ;  Relig- 
ion and  politics ;  —  and  the  Republic  starts  on  the  down  grade, 
in  ppite  of  all  the  brakes  the  statesman  may  devise. 

^^Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,"  was  said  by  onr 
Lord,  to  a  people  infatuated  by  the  dasxling  glare  of  their  own 
greatness.  Forty  years  later,  'Uhe  rains  descended,-  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,''  and  Jerusalem,  '^  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,*'  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

The  human  mind  oftentimes  refuses  to  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  calamity,  from  its  very  largeness.  The  destruction 
of  a  Nation  and  the  doom  of  the  World  are  such  facts.  It  is  by  the 
post-morUm  examination  of  subterranean  People,  defunct  Civili- 
Eations,  and  Cities  to  ruins,  that  we  may  approximUe  to  such 
a  reality.  And  surely,  modern  society  has  sufficient  opportuni- 
ty to  read  the  fate  of  Nations  that  once  stood  erect,  and  prom- 
ised to  endure  through  all  the  ages,  but  whose  places  know 
them  no  more  forever.  And  if  even  all  is  not  lost,  that  is  in 
danger,  a  wise  and  prudent  people  will  not  be  indifferent  to- 
ward any  perils,  and  especially  not  in  regard  to  the  Gorgon- 
peril — Political  Atheism. 
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LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

BY   A.  A.  PFAN8TIEHL. 
PAPER  TWO. 

*'Jestu  Chrint  hath   brought  life  and  immTrtalUy  to  light  through  tie  gospeL*' 
IL  Tim.  1 :  10. 

Wb  desire  in  this  article  to  speak  about  the  blessedness  of 
the  facts  stated  bj  Paul  in  the  ab:>ve  quotation.  The  sab* 
ject  being  of  a  practical  nature,  our  treatment  of  it  will  of 
necessity  be  practical. 

In  order  to  have  the  whole  subject  come  before  as,  we  recapi- 
tulate. We  spoke  in  the  October  1883  number  of  this  Rbvibw 
about  the  two  facts  stated  by  Paul,  via. :  that  Jesus  Christ 
brought  (a)  life,  and  (b)  immortality  to  light  through  the 
gospel,  showing  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  removed  every  doubt 
in  regard  to  these  transcendently  important  matters.  We  en- 
deavored to  show  that  thou^^h  men  always  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  though  the  doctrine  can  be  proven 
from  reason  only  to  be  not  only  possible,  but  also  so  probable 
that  we  cannot  but  bel  ieve  m  it,  though  we  did  not  have  a 
distinct,  clear  and  full  revelation  of  it  in  Jesu<4»  yet  we  neede<) 
something  more.  We  showed  from  (a)  the  universality  of  the 
doctrine,  (b)  the  illimitable  powers  and  prospects  of  the  souU 
which  are  not  satisfied  with  this  life  only,  (c)  the  continued 
activity  and  life  of  the  soul,  though  the  body  decays  and  fails 
daily,  and(d)  from  the  analogy  of  Nature,  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  cannot  be  doubted. 

And  yet  this  was  not  enough.  We  needed  more.    Thiatold  us 

only,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  fact.     What  we  needed 

to  complete  the  statement  for  our  encouragement  and  cheer^ 
258 
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was  some  one  to  tell  us  what  that  immortality  is.  The  One 
who  told  us  about  this  was  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  He  came  to  bring  '*  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel,"  telling  us  not  only  that  we  are  to  live  for- 
ever, but  also  hoio  we  can  live  happily,  eternally  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  our  Qod,  in  an  everlasting  home  prepared  by 
Him  for  His  believing  children.  He  brought  this  to  light  in 
two  ways :  1st.  By  distinct  declarations  of  it,  2nd.  By  the  fact 
of  His  resurrection  ;  which  ways  are  as  full,  and  complete,  and 
blessed  as  we  need.  We  speak  now  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
above  facets.  Wherein  does  the  blessedness  of  these  things 
consist  ? 

I.  In  the  fact  of  the  fullness  of  the  revelation  made.  We  have 
in  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  all  the  light  on  this  subject  we  can 
possibly  need  or  require.  To  ask  for  more  light,  in  view  of 
that  which  we  have,  which  is  so  cheerfully  luminous  on  this 
subject,  would  be  as  unreasonable  and  as  foolish  as  for  a  man 
to  ask  for  more  light  in  Nature  than  the  sun  gives  us.  Nay,  it 
is  sheer  querulousness  to  ask  for  more  light  or  require  more. 
We  have  been  distinctly  taught  in  regard  to  our  immortality. 
Jesus  made  it  as  plain  as  day  to  us  that  the  believer's  future 
life  will  consist  in  his  being  at  home  forever  in  his  Father's 
mansion.  Now,  how  can  we  reasonably,  or  legitimately  require 
more  light  on  this  subject  ? 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  fullness  of  the  light  Jesus 
came  to  bring.  It  consists  in  that  He  not  only  brought  a 
spiritual  life,  a  life  in  God  to  light,  but  also  an  immortal  life 
with  God. 

Now  the  first  question  in  regard  to  the  future  existence  of 
the  soul  is  this  :  Will  there  he  a  future  life  at  all?  In  other 
words,  is  there  a  continued  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  distinct 
from  the  life  in  the  body  ?  This  was  the  question  which  the 
ancients  tried  to  settle ;  and  it  was  the  only  question  in  regard 
to  this  matter  which  they  could  satisfactorily  settle  without  a 
revelation  of  it.  Is  there  to  be  a  future  life  f  Tes  !  Then, 
what  kind  of  life  is  ii?     Now,  this  is  the  second  question  in 
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regard  to  this  matter,  which  can  be  answered  onlj  by  revelation. 
And  the  blessedness  of  Christ's  revelation  consists  in  the  fact 
that  this  question  has  been  answered  bj  Him. 

Men  were,  even  in  their  most  convinced  state  of  mind  in  re- 
gard to  this,  perplexed  with  doubts  ;  for,  having  had  no  direct 
revelation  of  it,  distinct  and  full,  they  could  not  be  certain  of 
the  fact.  Barnes  in  his  notes  on  ii.  Tim.  1:  10  says:  ^^Tbe 
hope  of  a  future  is  styled  by  Cicero,  Futorum  q^todam 
auguriam  sceculorum — a  conjecture,  or  surmise  of  future  ages. 
Seneca  says  it  is  that  which  our  wise  men  do  promise,  but  they 
do  not  prove.  *  *  *  *  Cicero  begins  his  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject wiih  a  profession  that  he  intended  to  deliver  nothing  as 
fixed  and  certain,  but  only  as  probable,  and  as  having  some 
likelihood  of  truth.  And,  having  mentioned  the  different  senti- 
ments of  philosophers,  he  concluded, — '  Which  of  these  opinions 
is  true,  some  god  must  tell  us ;  which  is  most  like  to  truth,  is 
a  great  question  ?  '  " 

If  such  grave  doubts  existed  in  the  mind,  of  the  mere  fact  of 
a  future  life,  how  blessed  is  it  that  these  are  removed  from  our 
minds  by  the  light  of  the  gospel.  But  then  add  to  this  the  fact 
of  a  revelation  having  been  given  to  us  of  what  kind  of  a  future 
it  is  that  awaits  the  believer,  and  we  have  a  blessedness  of 
statement  which  should  truly  make  us  eternally  grateful  to  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  is  revealed  by  Jesus, 
viz. :  that  it  is  an  immortality  that  awaits  the  soul ;  which  word, 
CLipOapma  means  incorruption,  exemption  from  decay.  (See 
Robinson's  Lex.  of  the  N.  T.)  We  have,  therefore,  not  only 
life  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel,  but  also  immortality — 
life  and  immortality — a  life  incorruptible,  not  subject  to  decay 
or  change  as  this  present  life  is,  but  a  life  immortal  in  the 
presence  of  God.  What  more  could  we  wish  ?  Oh  !  Thou  Light 
of  the  world,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst  shed  Thy  divine 
beams  into  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  which  illumine  the  tomb, 
and  reveal  unto  us  a  happy  change  for  us  hereafter.  With  the 
light  Thou  didst  cast  before  Thee  so  that  we  can  look  beyond 
the  veil  which  hides  the  life  to  come  from  us,  we  behold  no 
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graves ;  no  tomb-stones  in  the  land  of  the  blest,  to  mark  the 
spots  where  wero  laid  those  who  were  dear  to  each  other;  no 
wintry  winds  moan  sad  dirges  over  dreary  graves  there ;  no 
tears  are  shed  over  lost  ones  baried  in  dismal  graves  there  ;  but 
all  live  on  forever  and  ever,  in  ever  increasing  blessedness  and 
joy  with  Thee  in  heaven.  We  thank  Thee  that,  when  ''as  fair 
a  trial  had  been  made  among  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ss  could  be  made,  to  determine  whether  the  unaided 
powers  of  the  human  mind  could  arrive  at  these  great  truths  ; 
and  their  most  distinguished  philosophers  confessed  that  they 
could  arrive  at  no  certainty  on  the  subject/*  Thou  didst  come 
in  all  Thy  love  and  grace,  and  didst  shed  ^hy  divine  light  far 
and  near,  clearing  all  doubts,  dispelling  all  fears,  removing  all 
uncertainties  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  rays  of  this  light 
penetrate  even  into  the  darkness  of  our  hearts. 

II.  Another  feature  of  the  blessedness  of  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  personal  immorialiiy  has  been 
brought  to  light. 

Does  our  immortality  consist  in  being  ''  absorbed  into  the 
Infinite  Spirit,  as  the  falling  rain-drop  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
far  stretching  sea/'  then  wherein  lies  the  blessedness  to  the 
individual  of  his  future  life?  This  is  really  no  immortality  at 
all.  At  least,  no  immortality  of  which  the  soul  can  be  con- 
scions  :  the  person,  the  ego  is  lost  completely  in  the  sum  total 
of  Being.  When,  as  E  nerson  says  of  man,  that  at  last  '^  he 
enters  deeper  into  God,  God  into  him,  until  the  last  garment  of 
egotism  falls," — what  is  this  but  saying  that  the  soul  loses  all 
personality  ?  And  with  the  loss  of  personality  goes  the  loss  of 
any  and  all  power  or  capacity  to  enjoy,  to  praise,  to  glorify 
God. 

Now,  Jesus  Christ  brought  a  personal  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel ;  a  future  life  in  which  the  soul  loses  none 
of  its  personality,  but  gains  it  in  a  higher,  a  completer,  a 
grander,  more  glorious  sense.  When  the  school  of  Spiritua- 
listic Pantheism  tells  us  that  Jesus  ''is  very  abstemious  of  ex- 
planation, He  never  preaches  the  personal  immortality  " — what 
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is  this  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  truth  ?  All  the  teachings  of 
Christ  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  His  Apostles,  and  also  the 
fundamental  consensus  of  the  race,  are  distinctly  concerning  a 
personal  immortality.  '^  The  vast  majority  who  believe  in  Um 
life  to  come,  believe  in  it  as  a  life  for  each  individual  beings 
essential  to  its  personal  identity,  and  necessarily  so  in  order 
to  receive  its  due  reward  or  punishment."  This  *'  was  evidently 
the  view  of  Schiller,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Bacon,  of  Montes- 
quieu, of  Franklin,  of  Van  Helmont,  and  of  Ruskin — all  of 
whom  he  (Emerson)  presents  as  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
truth  of  immortality."     {P^of.  S.  M,  ShiUe.) 

AVhat  mean  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  heaven  if  not 
that  there  will  be  personalities  to  dwell  there?  True,  sometimet. 
the  Bible  meaning  of  the  word  heaven  is  a  itate,  rather  than  i 
plice;  as  for  example,  when  the  believer  is  said  to  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom 
of  God*s  dear  Son.  ^'  We  are  therefore  said  even  in  this  world 
to  be  'in  heaven'  as  in  Eph.  ii :  6,  where  it  is  said,  God  ^hath 
raised  us  up  together  (with  Christ),  and  made  us  sit  together 
(iv  roTc  i7:oupai^coc^z=h  tw  oOftai^xpy  agreeably  to  the  constant 
usage  of  that  Epistle)  in  heavenly  places/  t.  c,  in  heaven."  * 

But  more  frequently — and  this  is  its  general  scriptnrsl 
meaning — it  means  the  place  where  God  dwells,  where  Jesus, 
as  the  Theanthropos,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  where  the 
holy  angels  dwell,  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
dwell.  Now  this  cannot  possibly  mean  that  heaven  is  a  mere 
state. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Acts  we  have  a  full  account  of  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  into  heaven.  There  we  learn  that  He  wu 
**'  taken  up  "  before  the  e;es  of  the  disciples,  until  a  cloud  re- 
ceived Him,  and  hid  Him  from  their  sight.  On  this  Dr.  Hodge 
says:  ^'From  this  account  it  appears,  (1)  That  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  was  of  His  whole  person.  It  was  the  Thean* 
thropos,  the  Son  of  God,  clothed  in  our  nature,  having  a  true 
body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  who  ascended.  (2)  That  the  ascen- 

*See  Hodge's  Sjs.  Theol.  Vol.  ii.  p.  631. 
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sion  was  visible.  The  disciples  witnessed  the  whole  transaction. 
They  saw  the  person  of  Christ  gradually  rise  from  the  earth, 
and  go  up  until  the  cloud  hid  Him  from  their  view.  (3)  It  was 
a  local  transfer  of  His  person  from  one  place  to  another ;  from 
earth  to  heaven.     Heaven  is  therefore  a  place/' 

Jesus  said  to  His  disciples,  a  little  while  before  His  death : 
*'  la  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  ;  if  it  were  not  so 
I  would  have  told  you.  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  {John 
xw  :  2-3) — Uopeuo/iat  kzotfidaai  zdTzov  l>/jui^.**  In  Bobinson's 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  :  '*  totto^ — a  place, 
space,  locus,  e.  g.  1.  As  occupied  or  filled  by  any  person  or 
thing,  a  place^  $pot^  space^  room.  2.  Of  a  particular  place^  spot, 
where  one  dwells,  sojourns,  belongs,  e  g.,o(  persona,  a  dwelling^ 
place,  abodey  home.^'  And  he  cites  the  passage  in  John  xiv  :  2. 
(See  also  2  Cor.  v  :  8.)  *'  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing 
rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord/'  Upon  which  Bickersteth  comments:  ^'present  like  a 
citizen  at  home  in  his  own  country,  and  not  a  co-existence  only 
in  the  same  locality."  (Blessed  Dead,  p.  24).  Now,  what  does 
all  this  mean  if  not  a  localization  of  heaven  ? — a  place  where 
God  specially  manifests  His  presence,  and  ''  where  He  is 
surrounded  by  the  angels  (who,  not  being  infinite,  cannot  be 
ubiquitous)  and  by  the  spirits  made  perfect,"  where  the  glori- 
fied saints  will  hold  communion  with  God,  undisturbed  by  sin, 
— perfect,  holy  communion^  and  where  they  will  associate  with 
one  another  in  ever  blessed  fellowship,  and  commune  with  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets.  {Matt,  viii:  11.)*  And  does  not  all 
this  imply  a  personal  immortality  ?  To  say  therefore  that  Jesus 
never  preached  the  personal  immortality,  and  that  He  is  very 
abstemious  of  explanation,  is  an  unblushing  perverting  of  the 
troth. 

IIL  The  blessedness  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  of  life  and 
immortality  consists  further  in  the  fact  that  light  is  shed  just 
where  man  needs  it  most^  and  could  wish  it  most. 

*  The  above  three  or  four  paragraphs  are  taken  from  an  article  by  the  urriter 
om  Heiven  in  "  Sower  and  Miuion  Monthly ^^  of  1881,  publUhed  by  the 
Erformed  (Dutch)  Church. 
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Coald  anything  of  greater  importance  be  rerealed?  DhI 
man  need  light  any  where  as  mach  as  jost  here  ?  If  man  is  to 
live  forever ;  if  this  life  is  not  all  of  life, — ^then  can  we  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  important  than  that  the  heavens  shoald 
open  and  shed  upon  the  world  clear  light  in  regard  to  the  ^  life 
beyond  life  ? "  When  we  think  bat  a  single  moosent  of  the 
importance  of  light  on  this  subject,  our  hearts  must  be  hard  is 
adamant,  if  they  are  not  mellowed  into  tears  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  Jesus,  because  He  brought  **  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel." 

It  is  said  that  twelve  centuries  ago,  the  Pagan  Edward,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  was  pleaded  with  by  Panli- 
nus,  a  Christian  Bishop,   ^^  to  abandon  the  Pagan  faith  of  his 
forefathers,  and  adopt  the  religion  so  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  his  Christian  queen  Ethelberga/'     Edward  yielded 
to  the  request  of  the  Bishop  that  he  should  gather  together  his 
counsellors  in  his  royal  palace,  where  they  could  with  him  hear 
words  of  instruction,  and  could  discuss  with  the  Bishop  the 
claims  of  the  new  religion  and  decide  for  himself  and  his  people- 
The  meeting  was  held.    During  the  discussion,  one  of  the  king's 
counsellors  closed  his  plea  before  the  king  to  adopt  the  new  reli- 
gion with  these  striking  words  :     '^  The  present   life  of  man,  0 
king,  seems  to  mc  in  comparison  with  the  time  which  is  un- 
known to  us,  like  the  swift  flight  of  the  sparrow  through  the 
room  where  you  sit  at  the  feast  in  winter  with  your  counsellors 
and  commanders,  and  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  midst,  while  the 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  prevail  without.     The  sparrow,  I  say. 
flying  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  another,  whilst  he  is  within,  is, 
for  the  moment,  safe  from  the  wintry  storm  ;  but  after  a  short 
space  of   fair  weather,  he   immediately  vanishes   out  of   your 
sight  into  the  dark  winter  from  which  he  had  emerged.     So  this 
life  of  man  appears  for  a  short  space,  but  of  what  went   before 
or  what  is  to  follow  we  are  utterly  ignorant.     JjT,  therefore^  thi» 
new  dot*trine  contains  something  more  certain^  it  seems  jtiMy  to 
deserve  to  he  followed,^'  * 

*With  reference  to  this  scene  Emerson    opens  his   chapter    on   "Im- 
mortality.*'   See  also  Bap.  Quar.  Art.  *' Mortal  or  Immortal?*'  April  1876. 
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This  ^'something  more  certain"  we  have  in  the  light  which 
Jesus  shed  on  this  subject.  And  we  ought  to  bless  Ood  for  it. 
We  cannot  appreciate  it  enough.  How  strange  that  any  will 
refuse  to  accept  of  the  Saviour  seting  how  blessed  is  His  reve- 
lation on  this  most  important  subject. 

Where  could  light  do  man  more  lasting  good  ?  A  light  from 
heaven  to  help  us  in  our  daily  work  would  do  us  good  only  a 
short  life-time ;  light  on  natural  science  does  men  good  only  for 
a  day ;  light  to  reveal  earthly  wisdom  is  of  no  account  in  the 
grave  ; — but  light  divine  of  '^  life  and  immortality  "  does  men 
good  for  all  eternity;  it  guides  one  to  the  grave,  aye,  out  of  itf 
OD,  on,  to  heaven.  If  Archimedes  had  occasion  to  shout  *^  Eu- 
reka/' when  he  discovered  the  adulteration  of  King  Hiero's 
crown,  how  much  more  becoming  is  it  for  poor,  ignorant  man 
to  shout  in  joyful,  grateful  tones:  "Eureka,  Eureka/' when 
by  the  light  of  Ood  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  he  discovers 
clearly,  unmistakably  a  crown  incorruptible  in  heaven  awaiting 
him  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood — an  imperishable  garland 
wreathed  by  Ood's  own  divine  hand  ! 

IV.  We  remark  again,  that  the  blessedness  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  brought  '^  life  and  immortality  to  light ''  may  be  seen 
from  this,  that  it  removes  all  fear  for  the  Juturefrom  the  be- 
lievtr*s  mind  and  hearty  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

Now,  this  is  surely  a  source  of  blessedness.  A  person  who 
lives  in  uncertainty  of  the  future  cannot  possibly  be  a  happy 
man.  He  cannot  with  any  degree  of  assurance,  make  any 
plans  for  the  future ;  his  heart  is  not  encouraged  to  look  hope- 
fully into  the  future.  For,  what  will  the  outcome  be?  Where 
will  my  path  lead  to  ?  Will  I  immerge  deeper  and  deeper  into 
impenetrable  darkness,  or  will  I  suddenly  come  to  a  stand  still  ? 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  am  I  drifting  ?     Such  is  his  language. 

One  who  walks  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  goes  on  steadily, 
no  matter  though  his  path  be  dark  and  dreary,  because  he 
knows  that  no  matter  how  deeply  he  may  immerge  into  the 
darkness  and  dreariness  before  him,  yet,  led  by  the  light  of  a 
bleascd   Saviour,   he  will  speedily  emerge  out  of  it  into   the 
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effulgent  brightness  of  God  in   a   blessed   immortalitj.    ffis 
prayer  is  in  the  words  of  Newman : 

'*  Lead  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thoa  me  on  ; 
Keep  Thoa  my  feet ;  T  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene :  One  step  enough  for  me.  ^ 

So  long  Thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o*er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  mom,  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

How  blessed,  is  it  not  ?  that  sach  language  has  been  pat  into 
the  mouth  of  weak,  ignorant,  erring  children  of  men  !     Would 
it  ever  have  been  put  there  had  not  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of 
the  world,  come  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  ?     Whtt 
would  we  have  known  of  the  home  from  which  we  feel  ourseires 
so  far  awaj?     How  could  we  ever  have  hope   that  when  the 
*^  night  is  gone  "  there  will  be  a  morn,  where  ''  the  angel  faces 
smile''   which  we  ^' have  loved  long  since,  but  lost   awhile!'' 
How  could  we  know  but  that  they  were  lost  forever,  gone  never 
to  be  seen  or  met  again  ?     But  now  we  know  beyond  a  doubt 
about  our  future  home,  '*  where  friend  holds  fellowship  with 
friend ; "    we  know  of  the  blessedness  of  the  distant  scenes 
which  Jesus  came  to  reveal  to  us  in  all  their  entrancing  attrac- 
tiveness and  loveliness.    We  know  of  a  morning  that  knows  no 
night ;  we  know  of  a  happy  re-union  of  friends  gone  before, 
because  Jesus   ''  hath   brought  life   and  immortality  to   light 
through  the  gospel."     How  blessed  all  this !     By  all  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  distant  scenes  brought  so  near  through 
Jesus;  by  the  eternal  home  awaiting  God's  children,  by  the 
gloomy  darkness  of  the  night  in  which  we  live  here  below,  and 
the  cheering  brightness   of  the  morning   in   heaven  ;  by  the 
beckoning  of  the  alluring  pleasures  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; 
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by  tbe  bappy  meeting  and  greeting  of  friends  awaiting  us  at 
the  golden  gates  of  heaven  ;  by  the  invitations  of  the  Saviour 
to  come  to  the  light ;  by  the  love  and  grace  of  Ood — ^by  all  this, 
shall  not  men  be  persuaded  to  give  themselves  in  total  self- 
surrender  to  the  Savioar-6od  ? 

V.  The  blessedness  of  our  knowledge  of  immortality  brought 
to  light  by  Jesus,  consists  also  in  the  fact  that  it  teaches  us  how 
to  Uve  and  how  to  die. 

Because  we  know  our  true  and  exalted  destiny  as  revealed  to 
us  in  the  gospel,  we  are  enabled  to  shape  our  characters  and 
lives  accordingly. 

Because  of  this,  too,  we  know  upon  what  to  set  our  affections, 
and  where  our  hearts  ought  to  be.  The  things  of  this  earth 
are  fleeting.  Earthly  riches  may  at  any  time  take  unto  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away,  or  to  us  it  may  at  any  moment  be 
said :  **  Thy  soul  is  required  of  thee,''  and  we  thus  be  taken 
from  them.  Moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  nearly*  everything. 
Hence  we  can  put  no  trust  in  things  pertaining  to  this  earth  ; 
we  cannot  rest  our  souls  upon  these  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
^inty  and  comfort.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  How  are  we 
to  act  and  live,  seeing  these  things  are  so  ?  We  have  an 
answer  in  the  fact  that  ^^  life  and  immortality  have  been  brought 
to  light  through  the  gospel " — things  imperishable,  which  moth 
and  rust  cannot  corrupt.  We  have  an  answer  in  the  words  of 
Jesus :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  '^  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal : 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  bo  also"  (Matt. 
6  :  19-21).  Ndw  what  would  all  this  mean  to  us,  and  could  we 
ever  have  any  reason  to  act  thus,  if  ''  life  and  immortality  had 
not  been  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel,'*  if  heaven  and  its 
nature  and  blessedness  had  not  been  revealed  ?  Herein  lies  a 
blessed  feature  of  Christ's  revelation  of  eternal  life^  that  it 
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teaches  men  that  there  are  things  eternal,  inoormptible,  joyons, 

upon  which  we  can  set  our  hearts,  rather  than  the  passing  things 

of  time,  so  that  we  can  live  for  that  which  is  worth  living;  for 

that  which  gives  life  a  triumphant,  glorious  issue.     Many  find 

that  they  have  made  mistakes,  sad  and  irreparable,  when  they 

come  to  the  end  of  life  and  have  spent  all  their  energies  and 

thought,  all  their  time  on  things  of  time,  and  have  neglected 

matters  of  eternity.     Gibbon,  in  his  '^  Roman  Empire,"  says 

that  the  Caliph  Abdalhaman,  successor  to  Mahomet,  lived  in 

most  magnificent  greatness.   In  his  palace  were  hung  up  38,000 

pieces  of  tapestry ;  20,000  carpets  were  on  the  floor ;  he  had 

100  lions  for  his  amusement ;  he  was  attended  to  the  field  by  a 

guard  of  12,000  horsemen,  whose  belts  and  cimeters  were  studded 

with  gold.     He  had  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver  spreading  into 

eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat 

a  variety  of  birds  of  the  same  precious  metal,  were  also  as  the 

leaves  of  the  trees.     The  several  birds  warbled  their  natural 

harmony,  while  machinery  effected  spontaneous  motions.     And 

yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  says :  '^  I  have  now  reigned 

fifty  years,  in  victory  and   peace :    beloved   by  my  subjects 

dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies  ;  riches  and 

honors,  power  and  pleasure  have  waited  on  my  call ;  nor  does  any 

earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity- 

In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure 

and  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot.     They 

amount  to — fourteen.     0,  man,  place  not  thy  confidence  in 

this  present  world."     When,  therefore,  there  is  that  revealed  to 

us  which  will  be  of  true,  pure  and  genuine,  everlasting  happiness 

to  us  in  another  world,  in  view  of  the  little  happiness  which  this 

world  affords  compared  to  what  is  revealed  of  the  world  to  come, 

how  foolish  it  is  for  us — what  a  great  mistake  it  is  for  us  to 

neglect  eternal  things,  and  attend  only  to  passing  things  of 

earth !     Surely,  by  the  revelation  of  a  future  happy,  joyous 

life,  we  are  taught  the  true  secret  of  a  successful  life. 

But  more.     This  revelation  teaches  us  also  how  to  die — not 
with  trembling  solicitude,  as  did   the  anciet:t  philosopher  in 
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despairing  cry :  '^  I  was  born  polluted ;  I  have  spent  my  life 
anxiously,  I  die  with  trembling  solicitude;''  but  trusting  in  the 
Saviour,  calmly  folding  our  hands  upon  our  breast,  closing  our 
eyes  as  if  in  reposing  sleep,  with  these  words :  '*  Into  thy  hands, 
O  Father,  I  commit  my  spirit ; "  dying,  in  short,  with  a  cheer- 
ing hope  of  a  happy  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Jesus 
Christ  through  the  Gospel. 

YI.  Lastly.  The  blessedness  of  Christ's  revelation  of  a 
future  life  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  when  we  lay  our 
dear  ones,  dying  in  the  Lord,  in  the  grave^  we  do  so  with  a 
cheerful  hope  of  meeting  them  again  in  an  eternal  home  with 
God.  Here  is  blessedness  divine:  here  is  soul-comforting 
blessedness.  The  body  may  be  laid  away  from  view  forever, 
but  the  soul,  glorified  in  heaven,  awaits  us  with  joyous  antici- 
pation at  the  golden  gates.  How  could  we  bear  these  separa- 
tions— ^how  could  we  endure  the  pangs  of  last  farewells — ^^how 
could  we  survive  the  last  kiss  upon  the  icy  forehead  of  our  dear 
ones  before  the  casket  is  closed,  never  to  be  opened  again — if  it 
were  not  for  this  cheering  hope  ?  How  could  we  stand  by  the 
open  grave,  and  see  the  dear  ones  lowered  slowly^  slowly  down 
into  the  ground,  and  hear  the  hollow  sound  come  up  from  the 
grave,  as  the  earth  falls  upon  the  coffin,  without  a  cheering 
hope  that  the  soul  is  safe  —  without  the  Light  which  illumines 
the  darkness  of  the  grave  and  casts  His  beams  far  beyond  it  to 
a  happy  immortality  in  an  everlasting  home  ? 

"  Still  one  in  life  and  one  in  death. 
One  in  our  hope  of  rest  above ; 
One  in  our  joj,  our  trust,  oar  fidth, 
One  in  each  other's  faithful  love. 

'*  Yet  mast  we  part  and,  parting,  weep ; 
What  else  hath  earth  for  as  in  store? 
Oar  farewell  pangs,  how  sharp  and  deep ; 
Oar  farewell  words,  how  sad  and  sore  I 

"  Yet  shall  we  meet  again  in  peace, 
To  sing  the  song  of  festal  joj, 
Where  none  shall  bid  oar  gladness  cease, 
And  none  oar  fellowship  destroj." 

Tbot,  linooln  Co.*  Ma 
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Oehleb's  Old  Testament  Theology.  An  American  Edition.  EdHrd  bf 
Prof.  Gea  E.  Day,  Yale  College.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wagnalla,  Publkhcn, 
10  and  12  Dey  Street    1833. 

ThiB  work  has  been  before  the  pablic  in  the  German,  and  also  in  a  trans- 
lation into  flnglish  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  for  some  time, 
and  its  merits  have  been  acknowledged. 

The  improved  American  edition  has  been  edited  with  great  caxe,  and  rare 
critical  taste  and  judgment,  by  Prof.  Day  of  Yale  College,  with  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  theological  students.  The  improvements  npon  the 
Edinburgh  edition  consist  in : 

1.  A  thorough  revision  of  the  English  translation,  in  which  errors  are  cor- 
rected, and  passages  obscurely  rendered  are  made  intelligible. 

2.  The  incorporation  of  the  large  amount  of  new  matter  contained  in  the 
second  German  edition  recently  issued,  and  the  notes  of  the  American  editor. 

3.  7%e  changing  of  the  r^erencea  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the 
English  or  American  translations  of  German  works,  where  such  exist. 

4.  The  italicizing  of  the  words  and  sentences  designed  to  be  made  promi- 
nent, as  was  done  in  the  original,  but  was  largely  neglected  in  the  Edinbnigh 
translation. 

6.  The  addition  of  an  unusually  full  index  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  referred  to  and  explained,  covering  no  less  than  thirteen  pages, 
and  helping  to  render  the  work  a  critical  as  well  as  doctrinal  commentary  in 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Biblical  Theology  in  the  proper  sense  is  a  comparatively  new  science. 
Only  of  late  years  has  the  distinction  come  to  be  sharply  drawn  between 
Dogmatic  Theology  and  Biblical  Theology.  Dogmatic  theology  is,  of  course, 
biblical,  in  that  it  regards  the  Bible  as  the  critical  standard  that  rules  in  its 
whole  treatment  Its  immediate  purpose,  however,  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
to  treat  of  the  dogmas  of  Christian  faith  in  systematic  order,  and  according 
to  scientific  principles.  For  this  purpose  it  employs  human  reason  and 
human  philosophy  in  giving  it  system  and  form.  The  data  is  given  by 
lation,  but  the  form  is  from  reason.  Its  treatment,  however,  is  from 
standpoint  of  faith,  and  thus  the  treatment  is  in  the  spirit  of 
lightened  by  divine  grace.  Hence  it  is  a  human  science,  and  in  the 
of  the  case  progressive.  The  contents  of  faith  are  brought  into  the 
•of  knowledge.  While  the  subject  matter  remains  the  same,  yet  the 
270 
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■tadng  and  ezplftining  puticnlor  dogmas,  and  the  earn  of  Christian  dogmas, 
undergoes  changes  as  the  hnman  mind  advances  in  knowledge,  especialljin 
pbilosophj. 

Biblical  tbeolog7  has  a  different  pntpoae  in  view,  whether  of  the  Old  or 
Kew  Teslunent,  Its  purpose  is,  not  to  treat  revelation  as  a  whole,  and  as 
to  its  results  in  an  intellectaal  ijrstem,  bat  rather  to  exhibit  the  principles 
ioToWed  in  the  history  of  revelation.  Bevelation  is  historical.  It  begins 
with  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  moves  forward  in  word  and  act  in  tbe 
degree  in  which  the  world  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  Qod  does  not  change, 
but  man  changes,  and  this  change  afiects  the  relation  between  Qod  and  man. 
Hit  revelation,  therefore,  adapts  itself  to  this  change  of  relation.  This  oogbt 
to  be  recognised  at  once  from  the  fact  of  the  lucamalioD.  Christ  could  not 
come  until  the  fallness  of  time  was  come.  Those  who  lived  before  Christ 
could  not  look  at  revelation  in  the  same  way  that  tbose  regard  It  since  Ha 
has  come. 

From  which  we  easilj  come  to  see  that  there  must  have  been  progressiva 
stages  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  This  fact  has  not  always  been 
recogniied.  The  idea  of  a  historical  movement  in  (he  revelation  set  forth 
in  the  Bible  was  first  set  forth  after  the  Reformation,  in  the  nae  of  what  was 
called  Qie/ederal  thmlogy  under  the  direction  of  Coeceiu*  (b.  1603,  d.  1669). 
He  sought  to  find  a  principle  b;  which  the  different  stadia  of  revelation  were 
governed,  and  he  found  this  in  the  idea  of  the  covenant, /oeiAw,  hence  fede- 
ral school.  There  was  a  covenant  of  works  made  with  Adam,  and  a  oovs- 
nant  of  grace  made  with  Christ.  The  unfolding  of  theae  covenants  was  th^ 
kej  to  open  the  meaning  of  the  history  of  revelation. 

It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  eovenant,  however,  that  is  oenlral  In  rerelatkiD, 
bnt  the  person  of  (Strut.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  marked  featnres  of 
Oehler's  Biblical  tbeolog;  thathe  weavea  the  whole  hiHlory  of  the  Otd  Testae 
■nent  into  an  organic  unity  ofwkioh  theflncUt:^e»tioni*Chriit,  Thernl'. 
ingprincipl»ninning  through  the  Old  Testament  mnst  he  the  oomiag  of 
Christ. 

Yet  there  are  stages  in  this  preparation.  The  idea  of  death  and  the  Inr 
termediate  state  and  eternal  life,  and  of  Qod  as  triune,  etc.,  was  not  the 
same  in  all  ages.  Old  Testament  theology  begins  with  the  creation  and 
give*  ni  the  manner  in  which  revelation  unfolded  Itself  from  the  beginning. 
We  have  been  pleased  with  the  force  with  which  Dr.  Oehler  sopports  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  over  against  the  rationalistic  interpretations  on 
ftD  tlu  main  pc^la  of  Christian  belief.  He  finds  no  doctrine  of  emanation. 
or  merely  a  geneais  of  the  world,  but  a,  creation,  a  creation  of  (he  mutcrial 
as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the  chaos  to  order.  Nor  doc9  he  find  there  a 
dualism,  inumncb  ■■  fbftAlHttMlMMMHig  union  with  ibe  world. 
So  also  in  referenefi  taj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^sm  no  theory  d< 
(ity,  which  in  Uw  tai^^^^^^^^^^^^^KtMBn.    The  eDticeraent 
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came  from  without,  bat  man  was  free  to  resist  it ;  hence  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned  and  man^s  history,  sin  has  its  origin  in  the  possibility  of  free 
will.  The  doctrine  of  Satan  is  not  as  jet  explicitly  present  in  the  history  of 
the  fall,  or  if  there,  only  dimly,  and  veiled  under  a  symbol.  Bat  gradually 
in  the  course  of  history  a  personal  head  of  the  realm  of  evil  comes  to  light 
When  Christ  came  Satan  was  present  as  the  tempter. 

But  we  will  not  continue  this  notice  farther.  While  the  work  is  designed 
specially  for  theological  students,  it  is  necessarily,  also,  of  special  interest  to 
ministers,  and  even  to  intelligent  laymen. 

Manual  of  Revivals.  Practical  Hints  and  Suggestions  from  Histories  of  Be* 
vivals  and  biographies  of  Revivalists,  with  Themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  and 
missionaries  before,  during,  and  after  Special  Services,  indudins  iheTezts,  sub- 
jects and  outlines  or  The  Sermonsof  many  distinguished  Evangelists.  By  Rev.G. 
W.  Hervey,  M  A.,  author  of  "  A  system  of  Christian  Rhetoric,  etc.,"  N^w 
York  :    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street. 

We  give  the  whole  tide  of  this  volume  because  it  presents  so  follv  the 
contents  of  the  book.  In  the  chapter  on  ^*  waiting  for  power  from  on  hieh" 
while  the  author^s  own  position  is  right,  he  might  have  saved  himself  along 
and  labored  argument,  if  he  had  distinguished  between  the  charisms  of  the 
Apostolic  church  and  the  ordinary  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  would 
be  as  much  reason  to  wait  for  the  gifl  of  speaking  with  tongues,  as  to  wait 
for  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sense  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

For  those  who  emplov  revivals  in  their  ministerial  work,  this  book  will  be 
a  great  help.  We  would  prefer  a  book  to  show  how  revivals  may  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  that  is,  how  to  keep  a  congregation  in  a  condidon  of 
steady  growth,  and  how  to  awaken  the  impenitent  at  the  ordinair  services  of 
the  Lord^s  house.     Yet  revivals  are  a  fact  in  our  American  Uhrisdanitj. 

Dr.  Neander  took  so  much  interest  in  the  revivals  in  New  England  under 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  WhiteGeld.  that  he  engaged  one  of  his  advanced 
students  to  write  a  history  of  them,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  best  little 
works  on  the  early  history  of  the  church  in  that  section  extant.  Perhaps  we 
ought  noc  to  turn  away  from  aU  kinds  of  revivals.  It  depends  much  on 
what  they  are.  The  Lord's  people  need  to  be  revived  and  sinners  awakened. 
But  in  many  of  our  modem  revivals  there  is  such  a  strange  mixing  up  of  the 
charismata^  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  His  ordinary  pfesence  and 
working,  that  much  deception  is  the  result.  There  is  something  wrong  in 
the  whole  attitude  of  waiting  and  pra*  ing  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  come  down 
as  He  did  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  That  coming  was  once  for  all.  It  can 
no  more  be  repeatea  than  the  Incarnation  can  be  repeated.  Yet  it  is  proper 
tc  pray  for  Ood's  Spirit ;  but  not  to  expect  now  the  miraculous  signs  of  His 
presence,  any  more  than  to  expect  miracles  to  be  performed  now  as  in  the 
days  of  Christ 

Among  the  temptations  to  which  Evangelists  are  exposed,  the  author 
quotes  from  Whitefield's  diary  that  he  was  sometimes  '*  puffed  np  "  with 
success.  It  is  said  that  Whitefield's  diary  was  full  of  egotism,  so  much  so 
that  he  could  hardly  write  without  speaking  of  and  praising  himself,  not  the 
best  spirit,  we  should  say,  for  one  who  seemed  so  pious  and  so  anxious  to 
convert  every  body  else.  Those  revivalists  used  to  be  censorious  towards 
others,  presuming  to  be  able  to  judge  who  were  converted  and  who  not 
The  Tennauts  of  New  Jersey  had  a  good  deal  of  that  self-righteous  spirit 
Still  this  book  is  full  of  interest,  even  to  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  sort 
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of  revivali  of  vhich  it  treats.  The  tesU  aod  iketchca  of  the  great  TevivKt- 
isU,  HDioDg  whom  are  here  classed  Moody  and  othen  of  late  date,  as  well  u 
earlier  ones,  are  of  great  inlereBt.     It  ia  haadBomelj  publislied. 

Tbibtt  Thodsahd  Thooohts.    Edited  bf  ReT.  Canon  Spence,  Rev.  J.  B. 

Eiell,  RcT.  C.  Neni,  and  Rev.  I.  SterenwD.    With  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 

Howson,  Dean  of  Cheater.      New   York;  Funk  &  Wagnallj,  Pabtiahen. 

Price,  S3.50. 
"This  great  work  is  a  IJbrar;  in  itself,  and  is  the  selected  aod  corabined 
result  of  reaearches  made  br  scores  of  contributora  who  have  pasaed  in  re- 
view IhoDsands  of  books.  The  entire  field  of  literature — Patnstic.  Mediee- 
Tal,  Puritanic,  Modem,  Claaaical,  Foreign—has  been  made  to  yield  up  ita 
choicest  thonghu,  bearing  on  Theological,  Philosophical,  Biographical,  Bib- 
lical, Bcclesiaatical,  Ethical,  and  Practical  Subjects,  and  the  whole  arranged 
□pon  a  scieDtiGc  basis  for  horailelic  uBe.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  a 
full  idea  of  the  character  and  value  of  thia  unique  and  imniense  work.  It  is 
a  grand  illustration  book,  combining  the  advantages  of  a  '*  comnionplace  " 
book,  bomiletical  "  encvclopsdia  "  or  "  dictionary  "  of  illustrations,  aod  a 
"  compendium  "  of  theological  literatare,  the  whole  arranged  for  practical 
nse  by  those  who  are  too  busy  to  search  through  libraries  for  what  they  need. 
It  supplies  a  want  that  baa  been  long  and  deeply  felt,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  very  great  service  to  ministers  and  students  and  iutelligent  readers  ia 
general.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes,  although  each  vol- 
ume is  complete  in  itself.  The  one  now  issued  deals  with  Christian  Evi- 
dences, the  Titles  of  the  Holy  Spiritjthe  Beatitudes,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Han  and  his  Traits  and  Character.  The  American  publishers  deserve  ct«dit 
for  producing  the  work  in  excellent  style,  and  selling  it  at  ao  moderate  a 

Our  first  impression  in  regard  to  thia  work  was  not  verj  favorable,  but 
after  examining  ii  we  are  prepared  to  give  it  the  commendation  quoted 
above.  It  is  not  a  mere  jumble  of  quotations  without  system  or  method. 
The  first  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the 
selections  are  what  the  best  writers  have  aaid  on  thia  aabject.  Another  por- 
Uoo  ia  occupied  in  aetting  forth  in  the  aame  manner  the  Forces  oppoaed  to 
Chriatianitv.  Then  there  is  a  section,  flystematically  arranged,  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.    Taking  up  each  petition  it  gives  what  has  been  said  on  it  by  the 

Kal««t  divines  and  theologians.  Another  section  is  on  the  Beatitudes. 
us  it  may  be  Been  that  the  reader  gets  access  to  the  very  best  that  baa 
been  aaid  on  these  great  subjects  bythcKreatestand  best  of  men.  Although 
one  of  a  series,  jet  it  is  entirely  complete  in  itself.  It  strikes  us  that  the 
■uccesiive  editions,  or  volumes,  will  be  eagerly  sought  after.  It  ia  large 
quarto  size  and  contains  over  600  pages. 

Pin.nT  AMD  Okatb.  a  volume  of  Funeral  Addresses,  etc.  Edited  bv  E.  J. 
Wheeler,  A.  H.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishen.  Price,  «!.60. 
The  object  sought  by  thia  work  ia  to  aid  pastors  in  the  performance  of 
funeral  services,  which,  confessedly,  are  among  the  most  onerous  and  dilE- 
enlt  which  pertain  to  the  sacred  office.  Tho  muinriiil  lius  been  gathered 
from  a  veiT  wide  field,  at  home  and  alroad — vlt)  '     ■■■-•-■--  -■ 

expressly  tor  this  work — consisting  of  sornions,  o 
prayers,  clasaiGed  texts,  Scripture  reariin^R,  dcarh-bed  t 
etiquette,  et«.     The  editor  has  spared  no  pniti^  on  the  « 
rare  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangenl 
varied  matter,      ne  are  confident  ita  merits  have  '    "   ' 
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for  it  a  wide  misBion  of  usefulness.  It  will  be  foand,  we  do  not  doubt,  sape* 
rior  to  any  other  work  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  list  of  over  400  texts,  clas- 
sified according  to  subjects,  is  a  unique  feature  which  will  be  found  interest 
ing  and  valuable. 

Young  pastors  especially  are  oflen  sorely  tried  in  attending  funerals  and 
preaching  funeral  sermons.  At  first  their  feelings  are  so  wrought  upon  that 
they  are  hardly  fit  to  do  anything  as  it  should  be  done.  Then  uiey  are  often 
called  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  without  time  to  prepare  it.  Again,  th«j 
are  sorely  tried  to  find  suitable  texts,  especially  if  they  yield  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  prevails  in  many  places  that  the  text  ou?ht  to  be  adapted  to  the 
deceased  and  almost  every  circumstance  connected  frith  his  death. 

This  book  will  be  a  great  help  for  this  part  of  the  pastor^s  work.  It  pvet 
specimens  of  great  funeral  sermons.  These  are  nice  enough  reading.  Bat 
the  part  that  will  be  valued  most  by  young  pastors  is  that  which  gives  short 
sketches  of  funeral  addresses,  funeral  texts,  and  rules  of  general  etiquette. 
This  last  is  something  on  wlych  not  only  the  pastor  needs  instruction,  hot 
the  people  also  should  be  prepared.  It  might  be  well  for  a  pastor  eveiy 
once  in  a  while  to  preach  a  sermon  just  to  teach  the  people  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  on  an  occasion  of  death  and  in  regard  to  a  funeral. 

Biblical  Hermeneutics.  A  Treatise  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old  tnd 
New  Testaments.  By  Milton  S.  Terry,  S.T.D.  New  York :  Phillips  A  Hunt 
Cincinnati :  Walden  &  Stowe.    1883. 

This  work  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Library  of  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical Literature,"  edited  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  and  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  and  designed  to  furnish  ministers  and  laymen  with  a  series  of  works 
which,  in  connection  with  the  Commentaries  now  issuing,  will  make  a  com- 
pendious apparatus  for  study.  It  is  a  solidly  printed  octavo  of  781  pages, 
and  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  first  is  an  Introduction  to  Biblical  Her- 
meneutics. In  it  hermeneutics  is  defined,  and  its  rank  and  importance  con- 
sidered. The  Bible  and  other  sacred  books,  the  languages  of  the  Bible, 
textual  criticism,  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  qualifications 
of  an  interpreter  are  also,  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  considered  in  a  veiy 
lucid  and  mstructive  manner.  Part  second,  which  consists .  of  thirty-four 
chapters,  and  forms  the  larger  division  of  the  work,  treats  of  the  principles 
of  Biblical  hermeneutics.  We  have  in  it  those  governing  laws  ana  methods 
of  procedure  by  which  the  interpreter  should  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  set  forth  at  length,  and  at  the  same  time  very  fully  illos- 
trated  by  their  application  in  the  exposition  of  various  portions  of  Scripture. 
While  Dr.  Terry  fairly  and  distinctly  explains  the  different  methods  of  in- 
terpretation, he  himself  adopts  and  insists  on  the  Orammatico-Historieal 
method  as  that  which  most  fully  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  and  con- 
science of  Christian  scholars.  The  principles  of  interpretation  which  he 
maintains  exclude  entirely  the  doctrine  of  a  double  sense  in  Scripture.  '^  We 
may  readily  admit,"  he  says,  '*  that  the  Scriptures  are  capable  of  manifold 
practical  applications ;  otnerwise  they  would  not  be  so  useful  fi[)r  doctrine, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness  (2  Tim.  3:  16).  But  the  moment 
we  admit  the  principle  that  portions  of  Scripture  contain  an  occult  or  double 
sense,  we  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  un- 
settle all  scientific  interpretation."  Among  the  chapters  in  this  part  of  the 
work  which  are  especially  interesting,  are  those  treating  of  Symboucal  Num- 
bers, Names  and  Colors,  the  Gospel  Apocalypse,  the  Pauline  Eschatology, 
the  Apocalypse  of  John,  Scripture  Quotations  in  the  Scriptures,  Alleged 
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IMscrepancies  of  the  Scriptures,  Alleged  Contradictions  of  Science,  and 
Progress  of  Doctrine  and  Analogy  of  Faith.  Part  third  gives  the  history  of 
Bibucal  interpretation  from  the  ancient  Jewish  and  later  Rabbinic  exegesis 
through  the  earliest  Christian  and  later  Patristic  exegesis  and  the  exegesis 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  Reformation,  down  to  that  of  our  own  times. 
To  all  is  added  a  copious  and  excellent  Bibliography  of  Hermeneutics,  an 
index  of  Scripture  texts,  and  a  general  index.  Though  we  do  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Terry  on  all  points,  yet  we  can  heartily  recommend  his  treatise  on  her- 
meneutics as  an  excellent  work,  worthy  a  place  in  every  minister's  library. 
A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  this  volume  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  of  advantage  to  every  one  called  on  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
Vford  of  God. 

Thb  Theobt  of  Morals.  By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Author 
of  "  Final  Causes,"  etc.  Translated  from  the  latest  French  Edition.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  1883. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  France  in  1873.  It  has,  however 
only  recently  been  translated  for  the  first  time  into  English,  from  the  latest 
French  edition,  by  Miss  Mary  Chapman,  under  the  supervision  of  President 
Noah  Porter  of  x  ale  College.  Prof.  Jaaet  in  tliis  volume,  as  he  informs  ub 
in  the  preface,  has  endeavored  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  to  define, 
with  some  precision,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  morals  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  a  systematic  and  well-connected  exposition  of  them. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  three  books,  which  treat  respectively  of  The 
End  or  Good  ;  The  Law  or  Duty  ;  and  Morality,  or  the  Moral  Agent.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  work  is,  therefore,  substantially  that  introduced  into 
ethics  by  Schleiermacher,  and  followed  by  Martensen  in  his  '^  Christian 
Ethics,*'  with  this  difference,  that  Prof.  Janet  treats  of  L#awor  Duty  before  he 
does  of  Morality,  or  the  Moral  Agent,  while  the  others  named  treat  of  Virtue 
before  they  do  of  Law. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  ''  Theory  of  Morals ''  we  have  seven  chapters 
which  treat  of  the  following  subjects  in  the  order  here  given :  Pleasure  and 
Good ;  Good  and  Law ;  The  Principle  of  Excellency  or  Perfection ;  The 
Principle  of  Happiness  ;  Impersonal  Goods;  The  True,  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful ;  and  Absolute  €k)od.  The  second  book  in  six  chapters  discusses 
the  Nature  and  Basis  of  the  Moral  Law,  Good  and  Duty,  Definite  and  In- 
definite Duties,  Right  and  Duty,  Division  of  Duties,  and  Conflict  of  Duties. 
In  the  third  book,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  the  following  sub- 
jects are  considered :  The  Moral  Consciousness,  Moral  Intention ;  Moral 
rrobabilism;  Universality  of  Moral  Principles;  The  Moral  Sentiment; 
Liberty  ;  Kant's  Theory  of  Liberty  :  Virtue ;  Moral  Pro^ss  ;  Sin ;  Merit 
and  Demerit — the  Sanctions  of  the  Moral  Law ;  and  Religion. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  his  work,  the  author  informs  us,  ''  is,  that 
moral  good  presupposes  a  naturcU  good  which  is  anterior  to  it,  and  serves  as 
its  foundation."  His  theory,  he  also  informs  us,  "  might  be  called  a  sort  of 
rational  eudcBmoninnf  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  utilitarian  eudBemonism, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  too  abstract  formalism  of  Kant's  morality,  yet  at  the 
same  time  reconciling  the  two." 

In  eveiT  respect  we  consider  the  work  a  truly  admirable  one.  The  style 
in  which  it  is  written  is  unusually  clear  and  attractive,  and  all  the  various 
subjects  discussed  are  treated  with  marked  thoroughness  anotherer.  Those 
who  take  any  interest  in  ethicF  ^'U  find  this  treatise  well  worthy  of  careful 
stodj. 
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Biblical  Lights  and  Sidb- Lights.  Ten  Thooaand  IllustrationB,  with  Thirty 
Thousand  Croas-References ;  consisting  of  Facts,  Incidents,  and  Remarkable 
Declarations  taken  from  the  Bible.  For  the  use  of  Public  Speakers  and 
Teachers ;  and  also  for  those  in  every  profession  who,  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses, desire  ready  access  to  the  Numerous  Incidents  and  Striking  Statements 
contained  in  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  Chas.  £.  Little.  New  York :  Funk  and 
Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  1883. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  work  are  well  set  forth  in  the  title-page> 
and  we  cannot  give  it  higher  praise  than  by  saying  that  it  is  all  it  claims  to 
be.  It  is  not  an  analysis  of  uie  Bible  or  a  concoraance,  but  really  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  cyclopedia  of  Biblical  illustrationsi  and  on  this  account 
has  peculiar  merits  of  its  own.  We  know  indeed  of  no  other  work  like  it, 
or  that  can  properly  supply  its  place.  Ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers 
will  especially  find  it  a  valuable  assistant  By  means  of  it  they  will  be  able 
readily  to  illustrate  most  subjects  which  may  claim  their  attention  by  strik- 
ing facts,  interesting  incidents  and  remarkable  statements  contained  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  illustrate  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
The  volume  is  a  large  octavo  of  632  pages,  and  is  admirably  arranged  in 
every  respect  to  facilitate  its  use  and  to  save  labor. 

John  Foster.  Life  and  Thoughts;  with  Copious  Index.  By  W.  W.  Everts, 
D.D,    New  York  :  Funk  &  WagnaUs,  Publishers,  1883. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  instructive  volume,  and  the  thanks  of  the  public 
are  due  to  Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  for  its  publication  in  such  cheap  and 
attractive  form.  In  the  introduction  Dr.  Everts  describes  in  an  interesting 
manner  the  life  and  character  of  John  Foster.  Though  this  part  of  the  work 
is  brief,  it  nevertheless  gives  the  salient  points  of  Foster  s  life,  and  a  very 
fair  estimate  of  bis  intellectual,  literary,  and  religious  character.  The  body  of 
the  work  is  made  up  of  thoughts  of  Foster*s,  gathered  from  bis  various 
works.  These  thoughts  are  his  best,  and  constitute  the  most  extraordinaiy 
passages  of  his  wndngs.  They  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and 
are  arranged  alphabetically  under  their  appropriate  topics,  so  as  to  be  easily 
available  lor  illustrative  purposes.  Those,  therefore,  who  possess  the  com- 
plete works  of  Foster  will  nevertheless  find  this  volume  of  service,  while 
those  who  are  without  them  will  by  means  of  it  be  able  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  the  most  profound  and  powerful  thinkers  and  writers 
of  the  present  century,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  richest 
gems  of  thought. 

A  Presentation  of  the  Grammar  of  New  English  ;  Beginning  with  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth.  By  George  H.  Webster.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  Herald  Ptintr 
ing  Company,  1884. 

Of  the  making  of  English  grammars  it  would  seem  there  is  no  end.  Their 
name  already  is  Legion,  and  yet  one  rapidly  follows  another.  '*  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  book,^'  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  '*  is  its  complete  de- 
parture from  the  tradition  of  the  elders."  In  this  case,  however,  the  depar- 
ture is  no  improvement.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  give  the  following 
sentences  taken  from  the  first  page  of  the  introduction.  **  Grammar  is  the 
science  of  the  signification  of  the  sentence."  '*  In  order  to  the  signification 
of  the  sentence,  grammar  must  and  does  regard  each  word  as  a  n^i/Soont.^ 
^*  A  significant  must,  by  virtue  of  both  its  signification  and  its  significance, 
have  some /unc/tOH  in  the  sentence."  While  we  cannot  recommend  the 
work  as  instructive,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  entertaining. 
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I. 
MORAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  PUBIJC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  THOe.  Q.  APPLE,  D.  D. 

Cas  morality  be  taugbt  in  oar  public  scboola,  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  laws  and  regulations  under  which 
theM  uhook  are  conducted  ?  This  question  is  being  discussecl 
in  different  periodicals,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  In  the 
disonasion  the  question  has  been  made  to  turn  upon  another 
questionj  viz.,  whether  there  can  be  any  true  and  solid  morality 
without  Christirinity.  One  side  holds  that  there  cannot  be, 
»nd  ,with  this  conclusion  the  way  seems  clear  and  plain  to 
prove  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  because 
the  laws  do  not  allow  any  one  religion  to  be  taught  in  them. 
The  other  side  takes  the  position  that  morality  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  religion,  and  therefore  it  may  be  taught.  May  thera 
not  be  a  third  position,  granting  that  there  can  be  no  sound 
morality  apart  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  yet  that  such, 
morality  may  be  taaght  without  infringing  at  all  upon  the  lai 
that  govern  the  pnblie  schools  ?  We  propose  to  attempt  to  main- 
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tain  this  third  position,  and  we  respectfully  sabmit  our  argament 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  popular  education. 

Let  us  preface  our  argument  by  inquiring  first  what  is  meant 
by  teaching  morality.  It  is  the  old  question,  can  virtue  be 
taught  ?  It  is  very  evident  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  with 
full  practical  effect  in  the  same  way  that  a  purely  intellectual 
study  may  be  taught.  The  latter  has  to  do  entirely  with  the 
intellect,  while  the  former  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  will,  or  the 
moral  nature.  Take  for  instance  the  virtue  of  temperance. 
To  inculcate  the  virtue  of  temperance  something  more  is  re- 
quired than  to  teach  intellectually  in  what  temperance  consists. 
It  requires  a  training  of  the  will  so  as  to  lead  to  its  exercise  in 
relation  to  temperance  in  the  actual  life.  So  of  the  virtue  of 
benevolence;  it  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  acquire  it,  and 
to  do  this  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  must  be  reached.  The 
same  is  true  of  duties.  The  duty  of  telling  the  truth  requires 
something  more  than  an  intellectual  knowledge  as  to  what  tell- 
ing the  truth  means. 

Moral  philosophy  may  be  taught  as   a  scien6e   and  yet  mo- 
rality as  an  element  of  life  may  be  neglected.  These  two  thi.-igs 
evidently  should  go  together,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young, 
or  children  who  are  just  forming   their  character.     Morality 
should  be  taught  intellectually,  and  along  with  this,  by  proper 
methods,  there  should  be  a  training  of  the  life.     The  duty  of 
obedience  to  parents  and   teachers  should    be  taught  intellec- 
tually, but  lEtlong  with  this,  and   as  more   important,  the  child 
should  be  trained  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  or  class  of  duties 
(for  such  it  is),  otherwise  the  intellectual  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  worse  than  vain.     A  teacher  who  allows  a  pupil  to 
disobey,  or  who  fails  to  secure  obedience,  is  not  qualified  for  his 
*work,  and  as  a  matter  of  face  he  would  be  discharged.  Scholars 
are  required  to  tell  the   truth,   to  use  becoming   language,  to 
practice  good  manners,  and  all   this   can  be  secured  only  by 
discipline.     The  guardians  of  our  public  schools  would  not  for 
a  moment  think  of  employing  a  teacher  who  does  not  inculcate 
good  manners  and  good  morals,  in  the  popular  meaning  of  that 
Jword. 
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From  this  it  must  appear  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
whether  morality  may  be  taught  in  this  sense  in  our  public 
schools.  It  is  taught  as  a  fact,  and  that  in  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  morality  can  be  taught.  And  if  it  can  be  taught 
in  this  sense,  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  can,  under  our  laws,  be 
taught  in  the  other  sense,  as  an  intellectual  study  or  science  ? 
The  matter  then  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  a  teacher  may 
practically  require  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  yet 
be  prohibited  from  teaching  the  pupils  the  reason  why  such 
duties  should  be  performed,  or  the  motives  for  performing  them/ 
We  insist  on  this  point,  that  practically  morality  is  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  is  required  to  be  taught,  and  yet  the 
question  is  raised  whether  it  may  be  rationally  taught.  These 
two  things,  the  practical  and  the  theorcticil,  belong  to- 
gether, because  reason  and  will  belong  together  as  the  two 
functions  of  personality.  It  is  man's  high  prerogative  to 
possess  these  two  functions  in  unity.  YeU  here  a  question  is 
raised  whether  they  may  be  joined  together  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  true,  that  intellectual  knowledge  of  morality  n^ay 
be  wrongly  related  to  the  will.  A  man  may  know  what  is  right 
without  willing,  or  practicing  it.  Bat  this  is  abnormal.  It  is  a 
violence  and  an  abuse  of  his  nature.  The  other  abnormity  is  more 
diflScult  to  eff'ect,  to  train  the  will  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
press  the  reason.  A  child  may  be  taught  to  perform  certain 
duties  without  teaching  the  reason  why  it  performs  them  ; 
but  gradually  it  will  form  for  itself  a  theory,  it  will  invent  rea- 
sons. The  only  question  is,  whether  it  shall  be  taught  the 
proper  reason,  or  left  to  grope  in  the  dark  to  discover  it  itself. 
Is  not  that  an  absurdity? 

We  are  told,  and  wisely  told,  that  the  central  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  develop  character,  to  assist  in  making  good  and  true 
men  and  women,  this  above  and  beyond  making  craftsmen  or 
tradesmen,  or  preparing  the  young  for  any  special  pur- 
suit in  life.  This  latter  should  be  kept  in  view,  but  the  former 
is  the  main  thing.  But  how  can  character  be  developed  with- 
out moral  culture,  without  training  the  will  ?  This  too  would 
be  an  absurdity. 
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Now  we  make  another  point  here,  which  will  bring  us  still 
nearer  our  main  argument.  It  is  this  :  not  onlj  is  morality 
required  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  the  requirement 
includes  that  the  best  morality  shall  be  taught.  If  it  were  dis- 
covered that  a  defective  morality  is  being  taught,  the  guardians  of 
our  schools  would  insist  on  it  that  such  practical  teaching  must 
bo  changed  or  the  teacher  be  dismissed.  Suppose  a  teacher  should 
inculcate  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  or  that  a  right  inten- 
tion alone  makes  an  act  right.  A  child  tells  a  falsehood  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  it  regards  a  good  purpose  or  end. 
The  teacher  finds  it  out  and  encourages  the  child  in  such 
morality.  How  soon  a  storm  would  be  raised.  Parents  would 
not  send  their  children  to  such  a  school,  or  they  would  ap- 
peal to  the  Board  of  Control  to  have  the  wrong  righted. 
We  might  give  other,  and  perhaps  more  pertinent  and  forcible 
examples  to  illustrate  this  point,  for  it  is  very  important  in  our 
argument,  but  we  M'ust  those  we  have  given  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  our  point  is  well  taken,  that  it  is  not  only  allowed, 
but  required,  that  the  best  morality  shall  be  inculcated  in  our 
public  schools. 

We  have  now  reached  this  conclusion.  The  practical  and  theor- 
etical sides  of  morality  belong  logically  and  normally  together. 
If  morality  is  allowed  ta be  taught  practically  that  is,  in  the  way 
of  government  and  discipline,  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  taught 
theoretically.  If  virtues  are  inculcated  and  duties  enjoined, 
the  nature  of  the  virtue  and  the  duty  should  be  explained  and 
the  reason  for  them  given.  And  if  virtues  and  duties  should 
be  regularly  inculcated  and  enforced,  then  the  reasons  should 
be  systematically  given,  and  so  we  have  moral  science  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  education. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
more  difficult  point  as  to  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion. 

We  take  the  position  that  morality  has  its  source  in  religion. 
If  we  limit  morality  to  the  relation  man  bears  to  his  fellow- 
men  in  the  social  economy,,  and  religion  more  especially  toman's 
relation  to  God,  tben   we  hold  that   duties   to  our  fellow-men 
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grow  out  of  our  duties  to  God.  Love  to  our  fellow-men  grows 
out  of  love  to  God.  The  second  table  of  the  decalogue  grows  out 
of  the  first  table.  We  know  that  this  limitation  must  not  be  strictly 
pressed.  Religion  covers  our  relation  to  our  fellow-men,  and 
morality  has  to  do  with  our  relation  to  God.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  argument,  we  refer  to  religion  in  the  strict  or 
limited  sense  of  man's  relation  to  God,  and  morality  as  differ- 
entiated from  religion,  as  having  to  do  with  our  relations  to  our 
^ellow-men. 

Now  we  maintain  that  a  m<in*s  relation  to  God  will  in  the 
ond  determine  and  rule  his  relation  to  his  fellow-men.  And  as 
Christianity  is  the  only  absolutely  true  religion,  no  morality  can 
be  absolutelv  true  and  sound  as  to  its  standard  and  inner  nature, 
that  is  not  based  on  Christianity.  Here  we  side  with  the  one 
party  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  article.  But  granting 
this,  (and  we  do  not  stop  here  to  argue  it),  we  still  maintain  that  a 
true  and  sound  morality  can  be  taught  without  introducing  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  seems  at  first  like  an 
absurdity,  or  at  least  a  contradiction.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is 
so  in  fact. 

We  here  side  with  the  second  party  referred  to  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  articlci  and  claim  a  certain  independence  for  morality 
as  related  to  religion.  While  religion  is  the  guiding  light,  the 
governing  principle,  for  morality  in  every  man,  no  matter  what 
his  religion  may  be,  yet  morality  may  be  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason,  as  growing  out  of  his  moral  nature.  Man 
viewed  as  an  individual  or  us  society,  has  a  moral  nature.  This 
is  innate.  He  has  an  intuitive  sense  of  right,  and  this  sense, 
or  idea,  of  right,  has  a  growth  or  development.  Out  of  this 
has  grown  the  common  law,  statute  law,  and  jurisprudence. 
The  science  of  jurisprudence  defines  his  rights  and  classifies 
them.  The  study  of  these  forms  one  part  of  ethics.  There 
are  rights  of  personality,  rights  of  property,  rights  of  business 
and  trade,  and  rights  of  justice.  These  then  fall  again  into 
subordinate  classes  of  rights.  These  define  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society.      Then  the  individual  is  dependent  on 
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society  for  the  development  of  his  moral  natare,  which  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  the  social  principle.  Here  belong  the  con- 
stitution and  nature  of  the  family  and  the  state,  which  most 
be  studied  in  a  complete  system  of  ethics,  which  has  to  do  with 
society  as  well  as  the  individual.  Along  with  these  two  main 
divisions  of  ethics,  the  idea  of  right  and  the  idea  of  social  coin- 
tegration,  the  science  includes  a  study  of  man's  moral  nature, 
the  will,  conscience,  also  of  virtue  and  duty.  In  manuals  of 
ethics  these  latter  topics  are  the  main  ones  considered.  For 
our  public  schools  of  course  even  this  would  have  to  be  abbre- 
viated and  simplified.  To  explain  the  nature  and  culture  of 
the  will  in  the  formation  of  character,  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
virtue  as  it  branches  out  into  the  primary  virtues,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  moral  obligation  and  classify  man's  duties 
to  his  fellow-men  and  to  himself,  this  in  a  plain  style  might 
cover  the  ground  necessary  for  a  rudimentary  manual  on  ethics 
for  our  high  Bchools.  And  then  simplified  still  further  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers,  in  regard  to  conscience,  the  will, 
vinue,  and  duty,  a  smaller  book  might  go  into  our  secondary 
schools.  The  primary  schools  should  have  brief  precepts,  and 
taught  orally,  much  as  religion  is  taught  in  our  infant  Sun- 
day Schools. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  a  digression.  But  our  purpose 
has  been  to  outline  a  system  in  which  religion  or  revelation 
docs  not  formally  enter.  And  this  means  that  a  true  and 
sound  system  of  ethics  can  be  framed  from  the  stand-point  of 
reason,  leaving  room  still  for  what  may  be  designated  in  distinc- 
tion from  it  a  science  of  theological  ethics.  This  latter  is  proper 
for  theological  seminaries,  while  the  former,  philosophical  ethics, 
belongs  rather  to  our  Colleges. 

Now  let  us  bring  these  remarks  to  a  point.  .  The  guardians 
of  our  common  schools  require  sound  morality  to  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools.  Let  us  grant  this.  Who  or  what  is  to  be 
the  judge  or  criterion  as  to  what  sort  of  morality  is  true  and 
sound?  This  bring?  us  fdce  to  face  with  what  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  great  difficulty.     Who  shall  it  be  but  our  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ?  And  what  shall  it  be  but  the  inspired  Scriptures  ? 
And  then  comes  the  war  as  to  what  religious  bodj  shall  inter- 
pret and  apply  these  sacred  teachings. 

I  aToid  this  difficulty  by  answering,  let  the  moral  teaching 
be  based  upon  the  best  enlightened  reason^  and  then  no  sec- 
tarist  can  complain.  But  does  not  this  contradict  the  position 
that  there  can  be  no  entirely  sound  morality  except  that  which 
is  based  on  Christianity  ?  I  answer,  no.  Is  not  Christianity 
in  accord  on  this  subject  with  the  most  enlightened  reason  ? 
And  will  not  a  system  of  morality  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  authenticate  itself  to  reason  ?  Yes.  Very 
well ;  then  if  you  get  a  sound  system  of  ethics,  no  matter  where 
you  get  it  from,  who  can  object  to  it  if  it  is  perfectly  rational  ? 
We  who  believe  in  Christianity  claim  that  its  morality  is  the 
highest  and  the  best.  Then  why  need  we  fear  to  submit  it  to 
reason  ?  Even  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible  would  be 
compelled  to  receive  it  and  approve  it  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
most  in  accord  with  enlightened  reason. 

Let  us  examine  this  point  a  little  further.  How  do  we  in 
this  country,  where  church  and  state  are  separate,  as  is  usually 
said,  but  freely  related  as  we  would  say,  claim  authority  for 
our  laws,  wherein  they  agree,  not  with  heathen  civilization, 
but  Christian  civilization  ?  There  are  many  laws  which  are 
what  they  are  because  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  or  the  Bible. 
Tet  the  Bible,  or  Christianity,  is  not  formally  quoted,  or  used, 
as  authority  for  them.  The  answer  is  that  these  principles  of 
Christianity  have  authenticated  themselves  as  true  to  our  en- 
lightened reason.  Why  do  our  laws  support  monogamy  and 
not  polygamy,  as  the  Mohammedans'  laws  do  ?  Christ  taught, 
and  the  Bible  from  the  beginning  taught  it,  and  it  authenticates 
itself  as  most  rational,  as  the  true  ideal  of  marriage.  Are  our 
laws,  therefore,  sectarian  because  they  require  monogamy? 
No.  We  may  give  other  illustrations  to  show  that  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Christianity  permeate  and  leaven  our  civil  codes, 
and  yet  this  fact  does  not  contradict  the  principle  in  our  con- 
stitution that  forbids  legislation  in  favor  of  any  one  religion. 
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If  then  snch  relative  independence  can  be  claimed  for  oar 
system  of  jarisprudence,  which  yet  in  spirit  is  Christian,  why 
may  not  the  same  independence  be  claimed  for  a  system  of 
ethics  ?  We  may  have  a  sound  system  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
carrying  into  it  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  without  introdueiag 
sectarian  religious  teaching,  just  because  such  a  system  is  the 
most  rational,  and  it  can  prove  itself  to  be  so. 

Teach  a  child  that  it  should  not  be  selfish,  that  it  should  ex- 
ercise love  to  others,  and  not  hatred.  Teach  it  that  we  should 
love  even  our  enemies  and  not  hate  them  as  the  Indians  in 
their  code  of  morals  do ;  will  that  be  objected  to  as  sectarian 
because  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible?  No^  because  it  can  be 
shown  by  reason  that  it  is  right.  It  is  a  sound  principle  of 
morality,  yet  we  need  not  formally  refer  to  the  Scriptures  to 
give  it  authority.  For  the  purposes  of  religion,  for  pietv«  and 
ia  the  Church,  we  do ;  but  if  we  have  the  resultant  right  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,  and  are  sure  of  it,  we  need  not  refer  to  the 
source  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  we  mean  by  this  a  stealthy  intro- 
duction of  religious  teaching  into  the  schools,  as  though  we 
meant  that  the  teaching  of  Christian  morality  should  be  car- 
ried forward  in  the  schools  without  recognizing  it  as  Christian. 
We  have  no  such  thought.  We  would  hide  from  no  one,  if  he 
wanted  to  know,  whence  we  get  our  best  aid  in  finding  a  prin- 
ciple of  ethics,  nor  does  it  matter  to  any  one,  provided  it  is 
good  and  true.  We  have  as  much  right  to  go  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ  as  to  that  of  Plato,  or  Kant,  in  studying  this  science. 
There  is  no  ban  placed  by  our  laws  upon  obtaining  information 
in  preparing  a  text-book,  or  in  teaching  it,  from  any  source 
whatever.  Science  and  philosophy  know  no  persons  but  only 
truth.  The  scientific  author  derives  his  information  from  any 
source,  wherever  he  can  find  it.  It  matters  not  in  teaching 
history,  or  botany,  from  whom  you  have  obtained  your  matter, 
provided  only  it  is  true.  This  is  true  especially  in  Philosophy, 
which  is  the  science  of  sciences.  If  in  the  Bible  can  be  found 
better  aid  in  teaching  mental  philosophy  than  from  any  other 
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book,  who,  or  what  authority  shall  forbid  obtaining  it  from 
thence?  If  the  Bible  should  happen  to  give  us  the  most  ra- 
tional information  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  or  of 
man,  what  should  hinder  using  it  anywhere  in  our  teaching? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  history,  and  we  find  that  all 
the  books  on  that  science  take  the  Bible  record  as  the  most 
ancient  we  have.  If  we  may  go  to  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
records  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  early 
history,  shall  we  be  forbidden  to  go  to  the  records  or  the 
Jewish  nation  to  obtain  their  history  ?  The  very  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. That  would  be  to  discriminate  against  the  oldest 
record  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  where  has  our  govern- 
ment ever  passed  laws  to  that  end  ?  Where  has  it  said,  you 
may  gather  information  from  the  records  of  all  people,  and 
from  all  religions,  but  not  from  the  Christian  ? 

The  fact  is  that  our  histories  do  incorporate  the  matter 
contained  in  the  Bible.  They  all  give  the  record  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  of  the  antediluvians,  of  the 
first  parents  of  the  race,  of  the  flood,  etc.  Surely  it  is  lawful 
to  teach  such  history  in  our  schools.  Now  we  maintain  that 
moral  science  is  just  as  really  science  as  any  other.  It  does 
not  mean,  as  some  may  ignorantly  suppose,  the  culling  of 
precepts  from  the  Bible  and  enjoining  them  >s  constituting 
moral  culture.  As  a  science  it  stands  independent  of  the 
Bible  and  religion  as  really  as  any  science.  It  is  the  science 
of  the  good,  or  of  the  agreement  of  the  human  will  with  the 
moral  law.  The  idea  of  the  moral  law  is  in  our  intuitions  or 
our  sense  of  right,  as  really  as  are  the  principles  of  Jurispru- 
dence. We  have  the  force  or  obligation  of  that  law  in  our 
consciences.  Its  nature  underlies  the  whole  development  of 
moral  obligation  as  found  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Men 
have  come  to  agree  on  great,  fundamental  principles  of  right 
and  they  enforce  them  in  the  civil  government.  Suppose  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  principles  into  a  system  or  a  sci- 
ence, the  Bible  gives  us  better  light  than  the  teaching  of  Solon 
or  Lycorgns,  of  Plato  or  Cicero,  shall  we  discard  the  informa- 
tion merely  because  it  comes  from  the  Bible  ? 
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This  is  what  we  mead  by  teaching  the  morality  of  the  Bible 
without  a  direct  and  formal  use  of  the  Bible  as  teaching  also  » 
religion.  Nor  would  our  laws  forbid  a  reference  to  the  Bible 
as  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  The  civil  laws  allow 
this.  Our  courts  usually  swear  men  upon  the  Bible  as  thej 
^^  shall  be  judged  in  the  great  day."  True,  men  are  not  coni- 
pelled  to  be  sworn  in  that  way,  for  they  may  simply  affirm^ 
but  neither  are  they  forbidden.  The  meaning  of  our  govern- 
ment in  forbidding  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  relision  ii, 
not  to  legislate  the  whole  subject  of  religion  out  of  ezisteDce 
or  use,  in  our  political  machinery,  or  our  schools. 

But  now  the  question  is  pressed,  if  you  undertake  to  teach 
morality  are  you  not  compelled  to  bring  in  religion  openly  and 
explicitly  in  order  to  enforce  it  by  proper  motives  ?  If  joa 
teach  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law  so  far  as  oar 
relations  to  our  fellow-men  are  concerned,  must  you  not  follow 
this  by  teaching  the  children  that  a  disobedience  to  the  moral 
law  is  against  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  wrong,  is 
sinful?  We  might  answer  with  Kant  with  a  qualified  nega- 
tive, and  say  that  we  must  do  right  because  of  the  moral 
obligation  innate  in  our  moral  nature.  Our  consciences  tell 
us  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right,  and  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion, a  ''  thou  shalt  '*  and  a  '^  thou  shalt  not/'  which  no  one 
can  disobey  without  sinning  against  his  nature.  The  moral 
law  is  within  us,  and  reverence  for  it  as  in  us  is  the  spring 
of  all  virtue. 

But  we  need  not  evade  the  question  in  that  way.  Why  may 
we  not  say  to  the  child  it  is  wrong  because  God  forbids  it? 
What  law  hinders  that  ?  Is  there  not  a  universal  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  great,  supreme  lawgiver? 
Are  we  behind  even  the  heathen  in  this  respect,  who  venerate 
God  in  their  sense  of  Him  ? 

But  must  you  not  go  further,  and  say,  the  true  God,  revealed 
to  us  in  Christ,  of  whom  we  learn  in  the  Bible,  forbids  the 
wrong  and  will  punish  it  ?  We  do  not  see  that  this  becomes 
necessary  for  moral  science.     Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  chil- 
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dren,  if  spoken  to  of  God,  would  understand  that  the  God  of 
the  Bible  is  meant,  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  question  for  the  small  remainder  to  teach  them  a 
religious  belief.  Whatever  their  religious  belief  is,  as  taught 
them  in  their  homes  and  in  their  churches,  let  it  stand  back  of 
the  moral  teaching  they  receive  in  the  school,  and  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  their  belief  would  sanction  the  moral  precept, 
whatever  it  is.  Because  our  civilizi&tion  in  this  country  is 
Christian,  and  the  moral  principles  which  are  gathered  from  it 
are  held  by  the  people.  But  in  any  case  the  moral  obligation 
would  be  acknowledged  as  binding. 

Let  us  turn  to  an  example  that  bears  on  this  subject.  The 
Colleges  of  this  country  are  generally  under  the  control  of 
some  religious  denomination.  Is  there  even  any  objection 
made  by  any  students  to  the  moral  science  taught  in  them? 
Some  of  them,  we  know,  teach  directly  the  catechism  or  the 
confession  of  the  denomination,  and  this  might  be  objected  to  by 
some,  though  we  doubt  even  whether  this  would  be  the  case, 
because  the  student  is  still  left  free  to  make  it  his  own  faith  or 
not.  But  in  regard  to  Moral  Science  we  venture  the  assertion 
that  it  was  never  objected  to,  except  as  a  student  might  now 
and  then  object  to  certain  other  sciences,  as  Political  Economy, 
not  because  of  its  religion,  but  because  it  does  not  harmonize 
with  his  reason.  If  then  Moral  Science  can  be  taught,  and  is 
taught,  in  our  colleges  without  interfering  with  the  particular 
religious  views  of  any  student,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  such  offence  would  be  taken  by  parents  if  it  were 
taught  in  our  public  schools  ?  The  diflSculty  here  referred  to, 
we  believe,  is  more  theoretical  than  practical  and  real.  Theo- 
rizers  speak  about  teaching  being  neutral  as  to  religion  in  the 
public  schools,  but  practically  and  really  all  parents  without 
exception  would  be  glad  to  have  their  children  taught  a  sound 
Christian  morality  in  those  schools.  Even  those  who  may  be 
immoral  themselves  would  have  their  children  taught  to  be 
moral.  The  diflSculty  does  not  lie  here,  in  the  scientific  or 
intellectual  teaching  of  morality.     No  one  would  be  found  to 
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file  objection  to  a  proper  system  of  teaching  in  morality.  And 
yet  this  is  the  very  point  usually  referred  to  in  the  discussion 
on  this  subject. 

The  difficulty,  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  difficulty,  lies  in 
another  direction,  not  in  teaching  morality,  but  in  reaching  a 
proper  effect  of  it  in  the  lives  of  the  children  It  is  said  that 
they  cannot  be  moral  in  the  true  sense  unless  they  are  rdi- 
gious.  Therefore  in  order  to  cultivate  morality  in  them  they 
should  at  the  same  time  be  cared  for  religiously,  and  this  th§ 
public  schools  cannot  do.  There  is  a  difficulty  here,  but  we 
maintain  that  it  cannot  be  lessenetl  by  any  other  arrangement 
for  popular  education  than  the  one  we  have  in  this  country. 

The  only  form  of  government  in  which  it  can  be  entirely 
removed  is  a  theocracy,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  reach  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  the  other  methods  according  to  which  com- 
mon schools  may  be  conducted  in  reference  to  this  subject 
One  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe, 
where  Church  and  State  are  united,  and  where  the  government 
introduces  religious  instruction  into   the  schools.     That  can 
only  be  done  where  there  is  a  national  Church  under  the  care 
and  control  of  the  government,  an«l  that  alliance  is  not  one  we 
in  this  country  would  approve.     It  is  in  substance  Erastianism, 
because  it  really  places  the  Church  subservient  to  the  State. 
Of  course  this  power  mai/  not  be  abused.  Where  the  same  persons 
are  members  of  the  State  and  also  members  of  the  Church,  the 
legislation  will  likely  be  fair  and  honorable  to  the  Church. 
But  suppose  the   bulk  of  the  people   become   indifferent  ti 
religion,  then   the  case  may  soon  bo   different.     Or  let  the 
people  become  embittered  against  dissenting  bodies,  then  you 
may  have  persecution  like  that,  for  instance,  against  the  Puri- 
tans in  England.     Our  country  would  not  wish  to  return  to 
that  relation  of  Church  and  State. 

Another  method  is  that  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  wherever  it  can  carry  it  out.  That  theory  is  that  the 
State  has  no  commission  or  right  to  control  the  interest  of  edn- 
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cation,  but  that  riglit  belongs  entirely  to  the  Church.  But  to 
carry  out  that  theory  would  require  the  Church  to  hold  control 
over  the  State,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
so  still  where  that  Church  has  the  power.  Besides,  the  theory 
18  not  true.  The  State  has  a  share  of  right  and  responsibility 
in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  And  if  it  has  a  right,  then  it 
owes  a  duty.  The  Church,  the  State  and  the  Family,  all  have 
a  share  of  right  in  the  education  of  the  young.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  how  equally  to  distribute  the  duty  of  each.  Hence,  as 
we  said,  the  only  complete  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  in 
a  theocracy,  where  Church  and  State  are  one.  But  we  cannot 
hope  to  realize  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 

In  our  country  a  compromise  has  been  made,  without  any 
particular  plan  or  forethought,  by  which  the  higher  education 
of  this  country  has  been  generally  taken  under  the  control  of 
the  Church,  whilst  the  lower  education  has  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  Whether  this  is  the  best  division  of  re- 
sponsibility that  is  possible  where  Church  and  State  are  sepa- 
rate, as  is  the  case  in  this  country,  it  is  not  for  u^  here  to  say. 
It  exists  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  came  historically  by  the  early 
colonies  first  establishing  colleges,  as  Harvard  and  Tale,  and 
then  later,  when  churches  established  schools  to  educate  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  This  met  a  special  want ;  but  when  the 
time  came  to  form  a  plan  or  system  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren generally,  it  appeared  wisest  and  best  not  to  leave  it  with 
individuals  or  families,  nor  yet  with  religious  bodies,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  the  State. 

If  a  division  of  this  kind  had  to  be  made,  it  was  Tortunate 
that  the  Church  took  the  lead,  and  has  kept  the  lead  in 
getting  hold  of  the  higher  education,  for  the  higher  always 
will  mould  the  lower.  The  fountains  are  in  the  higher  schools. 
They  educate  the  educators.  They  provide  the  text-books, 
they  lead  in  the  advance  of  science  and  philosophy.  So  long 
as  they  remain  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  general 
education  of  the  country  will  remain  Christian  in  its  general 
principles,  its  aims  and  tendencies.     This  influence  may  not 
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always  be  open  to  observation,  and  manj  there  are  who  imagine 
that  the  process  is  the  other  way,  that  the  moulding  power 
ascends  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  a  universal  principle  in  the  process  of  organization  that 
the  higher  always  reaches  down  into  the  lower  and  attracts  it 
upward  to  itself.  The  principle  of  life  it  is  that  lays  hold  of 
inorganic  substance  and  elevates  and  refines  it  in  the  material 
of  the  plant.  And  it  is  the  animal  soul,  a  higher  principle  than 
vegetable  life,  that  lays  hold  of  both  vegetable  substance  and 
inorganic  matter,  and  elevates  them  by  moulding  them  into  Hv- 
ing  flesh.  So  here  the  principles  of  higher  education  lead  the 
way  and  mould  the  tendencies  of  the  lower  schools. 

That  is  one  great  safeguard,  and  one  way  of  complementing 
the  defect  in  the  common  schools.  They  will  not  fall  under 
infidel  influence,  nor  under  a  false  utilitarianism,  so  long  as  oar 
colleges  and  universities  remain  Christian  and  inculcate  prinsi- 
pies  of  philosophy  that  are  in  harmony  with  Christianity.  They 
value  education  in  itself  as  a  higher  good  than  mere  physical 
good.  They  teach  that  the  mind  is  more  than  the  body,  and 
that  the  development  of  right  character  and  true  manhoodis  a 
higher  interest  than  mere  industrial  pursuits. 

But  there  is  another  source  from  which  the  lack  of  religious 
teaching  in  our  public  schools  is  complemented  ;  wo  refer  to  the 
influence  that  goes  forth  from  our  churches  and  Christian 
homes. 

We  have  seen,iand  made  it  evident,  we  think,  that  the  public 
schools  may  teach  a  system  of  sound  morality,  a  morality  that 
is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  because  that 
morality  authenticates  itself  as  the  purest  and  best  to  enlight- 
ened reason.  Now  we  come  back  here  to  the  point,  that  while 
they  may  do  this  theoretically,  yet  it  can  reach  no  substantial 
result  unless  it  is  supported  by  true  religion  in  the  pupils.  But 
is  not  that  religion  at  hand,  at  least,  in  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  children  that  attend  the  public  schools?  They  are  not 
godless  children.  They  come  from  Christian  families  where 
they  are  taught  the  religion  of  the  Bible.     They  stand  in  the 
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bosom  of  charches  that  teach  the  religion  of  Christ.  Reli- 
gion is  a  life.  It  does  not  leave  the  child  when  it  enters  the 
public  school.  It  is  under  the  hallowed  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  day  to  daj  and  week  to  week.  Can  we  not 
truly  say  then  that  the  morality  that  may  and  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  is  organically  joined  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  child  ?  Thus  the  Church  and  the  family  co-operate  with 
the  public  school  in  the  development  of  right  character.  It 
matters  not  that  both  religion^  and  morality  are  not  taught  in 
the  same  room,  any  more  than  if  the  one  were  taught  in  one 
room  and  the  other  taught  in  another  room  of  the  same  build- 
ing- 

The  relation  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  and  the  home  is 

organically  joined  with  the  morality  of  the  school,  and  thus  the 
one  complements  the  other.  There  is  room  for  asking  whether 
the  Church  and  the  family  are  doing  their  full  duty  in  relation 
to  the  education  of  the  young.  If  they  are,  and  if  the  morality 
taught  in  the  school  is  sound,  then  the  education  of  the  child, 
after  all,  is  carried  forward  in  regard  to  its  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  nature.  The  different  parties,  the  Church,  the 
Family  and  the  School,  each  contribute  their  part. 

We  might  enlarge  on  this  point,  but  we  need  only  refer  the 
reader  to  an  article  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Gerhart,  now  of  Reading, 
that  was  published  in  this  Review  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  copied 
in  the  School  Journal,  in  which  this  idea  was  brought  out  in  a 
truly  able  manner.  We  may  also  refer  to  thcfforcible  remarks 
of  the  present  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  responsibility  that  should  be  shared  by 
the  Church  and  the  family  in  the  education  of  our  children. 
We  do  not  uphold  the  present  system  of  education  in  this 
country  as  perfect,  but  we  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
the  best  that  is  practicable  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in  this 
nation.  Can  any  one  point  out  a  better  ?  Would  the  problem 
be  solved  by  returning  to  either  of  the  theories  or  methods  to 
which  we  have  referred  ?  Would  we  be  willing  to  return  to 
the  relation  of  Church  and  State  that  existed  during  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages,  when  the  Church  held  the  State  in  snhjeetioa  ?  Or, 
would  we  exchange  our  relation  of  Church  and  State  for  that 
which  subsists,  for  instance,  in  England  or  Germany  ?  We 
think  not ;  and  if  so,  then  it  would  seem  that  our  system  of 
public  schools  is  about  the  best  we  can  have  under  the  circam* 
stances.  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  and  it  is 
often  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  the  best  we  can  get. 

On  this  question  of  teaching  religion  in  our  public  schools,  it 
is  not  only  the  State  that  is  at  fault,  if  fault  there  be.  Suppose 
the  State  should  say  to  the  Churches  of  this  country,  yoa  maj 
prepare  a  system  of  religious  instruction  for  our  public  schools, 
and  wc  will  allow  you  to  introduce  it.  Does  any  one  beliefe 
that  the  Churches  could  unite  on  such  a  course  ?  If  he  does 
he  is  very  unsophisticated.  There  would  be  a  contest  amon/r 
the  Churches  as  to  what  it  should  be.  When  once  the  Churcbes 
of  this  country  can  agree  on  a  course  of  religious  instruction 
that  might  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  we  believe  it  might  be 
'  introduced  by  not  making  it  compulsory.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  best  to  leave  this  to  the  Churches  ani  their 
Sunday  Schools  and  catechetical  teaching. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  clamors  for  another  arrange- 
ment ;  viz :  that  the  tax  raised  for  school  purposes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Churches  and  let  them  have  the  sole  coa- 
trol  over  the  education  of  their  own  children.  There  would  be 
very  great,  insuperable,  we  think,  difficulty  in  carrying  oat 
such  a  plan.  Even  if  it  could  be  done,  we  deny  the  principle 
that  any  Church  can  claim  the  sole  control  over  the  education 
of  their  children.  Those  children  belonc;  to  the  State  as  well 
as  to  the  Church,  and  the  State  has  some  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  their  education.  That  was  the  trouble  in  Germi^ny, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wanted  to  shut  out  the  civil 
government  from  any  part  in  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
children.  The  Government  said  we  insist  on  it  that  your  chil- 
dren shall  be  taught  the  constitution  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  shall  be  taught  loyalty  to  that  Government, 
otherwise  a  Church  might  be  raising  up  a  class  of  citisens  in* 
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mical  to  the  country  in  which  they  live,  and  that  would  be  a 
irrong  to  the  State.  The  Roban  Catholic  theory  that  only  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  teach  will  not  be  granted  by  Protestants. 
It  is  only  a  relic  of  the  whole  theory  that  prevailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  Church  tyrannized  over  the  State. 

Practically  we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  introducing  certain  religious  elements  into  the  public  schools 
in  communities  where  the  people  are  generally  of  one  religious 
Faith.  The  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  repetition  of  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments might  be  introduced,  provided  no  one  would  object,  and 
there  are  many  districts  in  Pennsylvania  where  no  one  would 
do  so.* 

But  so  far  as  the  question  of  moral  culture  is  concerned  we 
think  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  tbe  way.  What  is  needed  is  a 
coarse  of  instruction,  prepared  with  care,  and  adapted  to  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  a  report 
of  a  case  that  came  before  the  court,  in  Iowa,  that  bears  directly  on  this 
point.  A  father  complained  that  the  teachers  of  his  two  little  girls  turned 
the  school  from  its  lawful  design  into  a  place  of  worship  and  religious  in- 
atmction,  and  made  of  themselves  *'  ministers  of  religion  therein,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  all  their  pupils.'*  It  seems  that  in  the  school  com- 
plained of,  the  Bible  was  daily  read,  the  teachers  and  pupils  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  religious  hymns  were  sung.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
D  )urt  for  an  injunction,  after  other  means  to  put  a  stop  to  these  exercises 
failed.  Judge  Burton  refused  the  injunction.  He  said  that  the  charge  in 
regard  to  turning  the  school  into  a  place  of  worship,  or  religious  instruction, 
was  more  specious  than  sound,  and  that  the  constitutional  provision  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  granting  religious  toleration,  and  prohibiting  the  Legislature 
from  providing  any  religious  establishment,  is  not  contravened  by  laws  which 
recognize  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  or  Sunday  as  a  religious 
day  of  rest,  but  that  such  laws  are  legal  and  valid. 

The  difficulty  here  presented  could  be  avoided,  we  think,  as  remarked  else- 
where in  this  article,  by  allowing  those  who  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  such 
simple  religious  exercise,  to  absent  themselves  while  it  is  going  forward. 
Where  the  large  majority  of  parents  desire  such  an  exercise,  we  do  not  see 
why  their  desire  should  not  be  gratified  on  such  conditions.  The  religious 
exercises  should  be  simple,  however,  and  free  from  any  sectarian  bias.  We 
believe  if  such  permission  were  given  to  those  who  might  not  approve  of  tbe 
exercise  it  woald  be  very  rarely  accepted. 
19 
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different  grades  of  schools.     In  the  primary  schools  it  should 
be  very  simple,  and  taught  for  the  most  part  orally.     In  the 
secondary  schools  a  work  with  questions  and  answers  might  be 
adopted.     In  the  high  schools  a  more  elaborate  work  coold  be 
used.     There  are,  no  doubt,  some  manuals  already  prepared, 
and  we  know  that  in  some  high  schools  the  elements  of  Moral 
Philosophy  are  taught.     But  we  know  of  no  work  that  properly 
comes  up  to  our  idea  of  what  such  a  work  should  be.    It  should 
take  up  the  moral  nature  of  man,  explain  the  nature  of  the 
will,  its  degrees  of  development,  then  also  the  conscience  and 
moral  responsibility.     It  should  develop  the  idea  of  character 
and  its  different  grades,  both  good  and  bad.     It  should  devote 
a  part  to  the  subject  of  virtue,  and  another  to  the  subject  of 
duties,  giving  a  full  classification  of  duties.     It  might  also  con- 
tain some  elementary  teaching  on  the  nature  of  the  family  and 
the  State.    We  are  sure  no  objection  would  stand  against  intro- 
ducing such  a  system  of  moral  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 
It  should  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that 
could  be  without  introducing  any  sectarian  religious  tenets, 
without  going  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  moral.     Let  that  be 
done,  and  let  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  moral  cnl- 
ture,  both  in  the  way  of  theoretical  teaching  and  proper  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  join   with   it  the  cultivation  of  good 
manners,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  morals,  and  iuany  objec- 
tions now  urged  against  the  public  schools  would  cease.    Oar 
system  of  education,  taking  it  all  in  all,  including  the  higher 
departments  and  the  lower,  and  having  them  properly  welded 
together,  would  perhaps  be  equal   to  any  in  other  countries, 
and  at  any  rate  best  suited  to  our  government. 

In  giving  this  general  endorsement  to  the  general  system  of 
education  in  this  countrv,  as  being  best  adapted  to  our  form  of 
government,  we  do  not  deny  that  many  and  serious  defects  still 
cling  to  it.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  make  our  schools 
more  effective,  but  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  important  improvements  needed  in  them  is  the  se- 
curing of  teachers  who  will  continue  in  the  work  of  teaching, 
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who  may  acquire  wisdom  and  skill  with  age.  In  one  view  the 
wonder  is  that  our  schools  are  as  good  as  they  are,  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
young  men  as  teachers  who  have  not  yet  become  of  age,  who 
have  not  prepared  for  any  profession  in  life,  who  adopt  teach- 
ing school  solely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  that  is, 
to  earn  a  little  money  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  their  stu- 
dies looking  to  some  other  pursuit.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  salaries  paid  are  much  too  inadequate  to  support  men  who 
would  make  it  their  profession  for  life. 

Now  every  one  feels  that  especially  in  the  matter  of  moral 
culture  not  much  can  be  expected  from  such  teachers.  They 
may  generally  be  of  good  character ;  we  believe  they  are :  but 
in  the  first  place  they  cannot  exert  the  moral  influence  over 
children  that  could  be  exerted  by  those  who  have  attained  mature 
age,  and  in  the  second  place  they  are  not  associated  with  their 
pupils  long  enough  for  a  relationship  to  grow  up  between  them 
and  their  scholars.  Let  the  same  teacher  have  the  instructing 
of  the  same  pupils  for  years,  let  him  see  them  grow  up  to  youth 
and  incipient  manhood  under  his  care,  and  this  whole  matter  of 
moral  influence  will  be  vastly  changed.  The  teacher  will  feel 
his  responsibility  more  than  is  possible  under  the  present  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers.  He  will  grow  into  deeper  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  the  scholars  will  grow  into  a  greater  inti- 
maicy  with  him.  They  will  learn  to  know  him  better  and  to 
love  him  more.  There  will  be  more  weight  in  his  words,  espe- 
cially on  moral  subjects.  It  would,  indeed,  be  somewhat  of  an 
absurdity  to  place  moral  teaching  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
young  men,  almost  boys  themselves,  to  use  for  the  benefit  of 
their  pupils.  Their  character  and  weight  of  influence  are  so 
weak  that  little  effect  would  be  produced. 

The  remedy  for  this  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  They 
can  correct  the  evil  whenever  they  wish.  If  they  raise  the 
salary  of  the  teacher,  and  engage  his  services  longer  during  the 
year,  it  will  soon  begin  to  correct  itself.  Men  will  then  en- 
gage in  teaching  as  a  profession  and  continue  in  it  as  a  life- 
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work,  and  the  effect  in  the  way  of  moral  influence  over  the  scholara 
will  be  greatly  changed. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  engage  the  young  and  inexperienced 
for  so  responsible  a  work.  It  implies  tbat  the  people  who 
support  the  schools  themselves  regard  them  as  designed 
merely  for  intellectual  work.  If  the  very  young  man  can 
only  pass  his  examination  and  teach  the  branches  required, 
that  is  all  they  expect  of  him.  They  feel  that  as  parents  they 
need  the  experience  of  age  to  perform  their  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  yet  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  entrust  them  for 
the  greater  portion  of  their  waking  hours  to  a  young  man 
of  no  experience  and  little  real  knowledge  of  the  work  of  mould* 
ing  the  character  of  children. 

But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system  as  such.     As  indi- 
cated, it  can  easily  be  remedied.     So  in  regard  to  other  defects 
to  which  we  might  refer.     Both  in  our  higher  and  lower  educa- 
tion there  is  much  still  to  be  done.     A  closer  union  ought  to 
exist  between  our  common  schools  and  our  colleges.     The  high 
school  should  be  a  real  link  between  them.     But  thia,  too,  can 
be  effected,  and  the  whole  work  can  be  organised  so  as  to 
constitute  one  system.      The  most  pressing  reform  at  present 
needed,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  elevate  the  moral  culture  of  the 
scholars  into  greater  importance,  and  make  it  as  really  a  pari 
of  the  educational  work  as  intellectual  culture.     That  will  g<^ 
very  far  to  remove  the  objection  that  our  schools  are  edueatiivv 
the  head,  the  intellect,  without  regard  to  the  moral  direction     it 
is  to  have. 


II. 

REVELATION^  AND  SCIENCE. 

BY  M.  KIEPFER,  D.  D. 

The  long-contiDued  controversy  between  the  friends  of 
Christianity  and  its  enemies  in  the  broad  and  open  field  of  free 
inqairy  has  of  late  assumed  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  im- 
pression on  many  serious  minds  that  after  all  we  have  not  an 
**  undoubted  Christian  faith."  The  foundations  seem  to  be  in- 
secure, and  *^  should  these  be  removed  what  will  the  righteous 
do?" 

There  are  mighty  men  of  valor  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
men  intellectually  and  morally  great.  Every  where  we  see 
well  defined  individualities,  conspicuous  personages,  brightly 
shining  lights  amid  the  surrounding  darkness,  stars  indeed 
in  the  firmament  of  the  literary  world.  Yet  the  darkness  is  not 
dissipated.  The  great  scene  of  conflict  resembles  the  battle  be- 
tween two  great  armies  fought  by  star-light  when,  owing  to  the 
haziness  of  the  night  the  stars  cannot  be  clearly  seen ;  the 
battle  line  is  not  well  defined,  the  colors  and  uniforms  of  the 
friends  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  foe.  To 
speak  without  a  figure,  Christian  interpreters  of  revelation  and 
science  often  play  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  whilst  on 
the  contrary  non-Christian  scientists,  the  mere  children  of 
nature,  often  unfold  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  actually  to 
strengthen  the  Christian's  faith. 

The  proverb  of  the  ancients,     '^  Philosophy  deeply  studied 

leads  the  mind  back  to  God,  and  superficially  studied  it  leads 

the  mind  away  from  Him ''  suggests  the  still  deeper  thought 

which  in  our  day  is  also    passing  into  a   proverb  :   Chrutianity 

deeply  studied  brings  the   mind  near  to  God,  but  superficially 

studied,  it  too  alao  leads  the  mind  away  from  Him. 
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The  average  mind  of  the  human   family  and  even  that  of 
literary  men  is  saperficial ;  hence  in  all  ages  of  the  world  phil- 
osophy trae  in  itself,  pare  indeed  and  holy,  has  been  claimed 
on  the  side  of  infidelity.     Thus  the  ancien  t  Atomical  Philoso- 
phy as  developed  by  Democritus  and  his  co-laborers,  whilst  it 
landed  many   of  its   students    in    downright  Atheism,  in  the 
minds  of  such  deep  thinkers  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  Plotinus^  and 
many  others  it  strengthened  their  faith  in  God.     Their  whole 
conception  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  lived  and   moved   in  the 
deeper  God-consciousness  which  gave   form    and  color   to  all 
that  they  thought  and  wrote.     Their  reasoning  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  human  trichotomy ;  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
and  the  ultimate  ground  of  objective  being  is  such  an  approach 
to  the  ideal  truth  as  even  to  justify  an  inspired  "  Apostle  in 
making  a  distinction  between  the  true  philosophy,  and  a  philos- 
ophy falsely  so  called."     Thus  we  must  always  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  and  even  between  the  principle 
and  its  advocate.    Philosophy,  the  love  of  wisdom,  is  one  thing, 
yet  we  know  that  not  every  philosopher  actualizes  its  true  idea. 
Science  (wissenschaft)  systematic  or  wrought  knowledge  is  one 
thing  in  idea,  and  actualized   by  scientists  it  is  another  thing 
altogether.    We  cannot  with  propriety  speak  of  pseudo-science, 
but  the  world  is  full  of  pseudo-scientists.     There  as  elsewhere 
the  wheat  and  the  tares  are  permitted  to  grow   up  together  in 
the  same  field  until  the  day  of  final  separation.     In  the   higher 
sphere  of  Christianity  the  distinction  is  still  broader  and  deeper. 
This  is  the  only  true,  the  absolute  religion.     In  its  author  who 
is  head  over  all  things  to  His  church,  the  ideal  is  fully  and  per- 
fectly actualized.     But  those    who  bear  the  Christian  name  are 
perfect  only  in  possibility.  Their  language  is  ever  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  inspired  Apostle :    "  Not  as  though  we  were  already 
perfect  "  or  *'  had  already   attained  ;  "  *'  but  leaving  the  things 
which  are  behind  we  press  forward  towards  the  mark  of  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.'*    At  best  whilst  they 
tabernacle  in  the  flesh  "  they  only  see  through  a  glass  darkly. ' 
Hence   the  endless  diversity  of  view    and  of  doctrine  in  the 
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church  :  even  the  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  Zion  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye.  And  we  hoar  infidels  ask  :  Why  should  we  agree 
with  Christian  interpreters  of  revelation  and  science  since  they 
are  not  agreed  among  themselves  ?  The  question  has  force. 

But  the  question  from  the  other  side  has  greater  force.  Shall 
we  give  up  our  spiritual  birth-right  for  the  communion  of  a 
brotherhood  whose  parentage  is  neither  human  nor  divine? 

Nothing  is  gained  however  for  the  cause  of  truth  by  indulg- 
ing in  acrimony.  Let  us  rejoice  rather  that  the  light  of  divine 
revelation  is  shining  upon  our  world  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  Let  us  be  thankful  also  for  the  rich  discoveries  of 
modern  science  whether  they  have  been  made  by  minds  sancti- 
fied or  unsanctified.  The  raven  is  an  unclean  bird  yet  it 
brought  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  to  Elijah.  When  we 
give  thanks  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  our  daily  bread,  we 
do  not  ask  whether  the  broad  acres  have  been  cultivated  by 
saints  or  sinners.  Thus  when  we  enjoy  our  food  and  clothing, 
scientifically  prepared,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  joys 
of  human  life  generally  are  conditioned  by  the  matured  fruits 
of  Philosophy  of  Art,  and  science,  we  can  sympathize  the 
more  with  those  who  do  not  know  at  all  whence  these  blessings 
come,  and  we  can  gracefully  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
the  faults  and  mistakes  of  believing  interpreters  of  truth,  who, 
though  eminent  and  learned,  have  not  yet  discovered  (in  our 
humble  opinion)  the  true  reason  why  the  aliens  are  not  put  to 
flight — and  why  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  still  in  danger.  The 
case  demands  the  measuring  of  strength  and  skill  in  warfare 
in  an  open  field  battle  yet  to  be  fought  under  the  clear  light  of 
the  central  sun  of  the  universe.  It  demands  the  development 
of  positive  truth,  truth  in  its  unity  over  against  every  form  of 
separatism,  truth  in  its  purity  over  against  the  errors  and  glosses 
of  a  philosophy  falsely  so  called. 

It  must  be  our  first  effort  to  attain  to  a  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  what  revelation  really  is ;  then  wo  shall  find 
that  the  true  idea  of  science  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind:  and  this  knowledge  gained  cannot  help  discovering  the 
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Qldmate  groaad  of  their  anioa  and  recoaciliation.  Bj  re?- 
eUtioQ  is  nsomllj  anderalood  the  Bible,  or  its  contents  rather, 
the  book  itself  being  regarded  as  the  archive  or  sacred  de- 
poeitorj  of  the  tmth  which  God  has  made  known  to  man.  It 
is  the  norm  of  faith  and  mle  of  life.  Then  we  have  the  great 
book  of  nature,  likewise  infilled  with  the  divine  tmth,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  also  the  word  of  God.  The  truth  of  the  Bible 
1}  settled  and  fixe  1 ;  no  one  dare  add  to  or  take  from  it.  It  is 
settleil  in  Heaven ;  it  is  settle  i  on  earth  for  men. 

In  both  instances  the  word  revelation  is  usnally  takei  in  the 
passive  and  not  in  the  active  sense;  jnst  as  the  schoolmen  were 
wont  to  speak  of  the  '^  creatio  activa  sampta/'  and  the  ^  creatio 
passtva  sompta."  Bj  the  active  creation  they  meant  the  activity 
bjr  which  Go^l  broaght  into  existence,  and  completed  that  which 
was  not.  and  bjr  the  creatio  passiva  they  understood  the  result 
of  the  creative  activity  as  finished  for  all  time.  The  works  of 
God.  it  is  thought  must  need  have  a  limit.  They  must  be 
bounded  by  time  and  space :  as  we  are  told  ih  G^n.  ii.  2. 
*'*'  And  OQ  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made.'* 

But  it  has  been  conceived  that  this  refers  only  to  the  six 
days  of  creation  previously  described,  and  that,  as  God's  power 
and  wisilom  are  infinite,  He  may  roll  worlds  into  being,  create 
suns,  m^ons  and  stars,  and  even  solar  systems  ad  infinitum. 
The  only  limit  of  which  we  can  conceive  is  in  God's  sovereiga 
pleasure;  since  it  is  for  His  own  pleasure  all  things  were 
created. 

Whether  the  view  will  hold  or  not  that  God  is  ever  active  as 
creator  bringing  into  existence  worlds  and  rational  creatures 
innimerable  that  Hd  might  bless  them  for  His  own  praise,  of 
this  we  are  quite  certain,  that  to  restrict  the  idea  of  revelation 
to  its  passive  sense  is  contrary  to  its  own  postulate.  Such  re- 
striction we  think  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  contra- 
dictions and  confusion  in  which  our  subject  is  involved.  It  is  a 
fair  presumption  certainly,  that  if  the  personal  God  has  spoken 
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to  tts  personal  creatures  He  can  make  Himself  heard  and  under- 
stood. But  if  His  word  is  deposited  in  a  sacred  archive,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  book  written  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  and  then 
translated  into  English  and  handed  down  to  us  by  a  great 
company  of  interpreters  and  critics  no  two  of  whom  think  ex- 
actly alike,  is  it  God's  word  to  us  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
ear  7     And  can  we  receive  it  as  the  norm  of  our  faith? 

The  very  fact8  in  the  case  under  this  view  create  a  doubt. 
The  voice  that  we  hear,  though  originally  from  heaven,  gives 
an  uncertain  sound ;  the  objectivity  held  up  to  our  view  in  this 
outward  way  as  a  mirror  does  not  reflect  clearly  the  image  of 
either  the  divine  or  the  human.  The  norm  of  our  faith  does 
not  become  life  and  power.  It  israther  ^'  a  letter  that  killeth.\ 
God*s  last  will  and  testament  sealed  with  the  blood  of  His  only 
begotten  Son  has  become  the  occasion  of  strife  among  His 
children. 

The  criticism  and  higher  criticism  of  our  day  with  all  their 
knowledge  and  philological  wisdom  fail  to  bring  to  us  the  bless- 
ing of  certitude.  The  cause  of,  the  failure  is  obvious.  The 
Bible  is  put  in  the  category  of  classical  authors,  and  it  is  studied 
just  as  in  our  colleges  the  students  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
as  a  dead  language.  They  may  graduate  with  the  highest 
honor  and  they  may  appear  very  learned  among  us  common 
folk,  but  place  them  in  the  society  of  those  whose  native  and 
4iving  language  is  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  they  at  once  become 
owMike. 

The  Christology  of  our  church  whose  language  has  become  as 
familiar  to  some  of  us  as  household  words,  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  true  idea.  According  to  its  teaching  the  Bible,  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  takes  its  character  from  the  personal  word. 
Christ  is  in  fact  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Just  as  in  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  into  the  world  the  Son  of  God  became  the 
Son  of  man  and  yet  continues  to  be  very  God  in  personal  union 
with  humanity  so  by  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures has  the  absolute  word,  the  Logos,  become  the  word  of  man, 
and  vet  continues  to  be  the  word  that  was  with  God  and  is  God. 
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He  id  in  the  entire  fulness  of  the  revelation,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  Bible,  and  every  word  in  it  is  His  word. 

Under  this  objective  view  it  is  certainly  perfect,  full  and 
complete.  In  this  sense  also  it  is  the  completion  of  the  other 
wondrous  form  of  the  divine  self-manifestation  in  the  great  book 
of  nature. 

Here  Christ  is  also  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Beginning  and 
the  End.  Viewed  as  a  temple  He  is  its  foundation,  ics  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, and  the  entire  fulness  of  its  inner  glory. 

But  the  natural  is  complete  in  the  supernatural,  and  as  the 
spoken  word  of  God  it  is  also  complete  in  Him.  Hence  the 
natural  revelation  and  supernatural  are  but  a  twofoldness.  The 
two  great  words  of  Jehovah,  the  one  spoken  when  the  worlds 
were  rolled  into  being,  and  the  other  by  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  in  these  last  days  by  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  are 
one  and  the  same.  Rightly  understood,  therefore,  their  teachings 
cannot  be  contradictory. 

We  here  respectfully  ask  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
the  Bible  is  nothing  more  than  a  republication  of  the  book  of 
nature.  What  we  are  trying  to  say,  is  that  taking  man  as  he  is, 
nature  though  a  clear  manifestation  of  God*8  presence  and 
power ,  has  not  the  power  to  authenticate  itself  as  the  absolute 
revelation.  It  is  a  type,  an  adumbration,  a  prophecy  postulating 
through  man  the  medium  of  its  conscious  intelligence,  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  personal  union  of  the  absolute  work  with  the  time 
form  of  its  manifestation. 

Holding  the  Bible  then  to  be  the  archive  which  has  for  its 
contents  the  personal  word  of  God,  which  is  the  divine  human, 
and  hence  the  divine  natural,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other 
besides  this.     The  idea  is  all  comprehensive  like  that  of  being. 

There  can  be  no  conception  of  being  above  or  beside  the  ab- 
solute and  the  relative  God  and  the  created  universe  living  and 
moving  in  Him. 

Yet  we  must  not  infer  that  this  grand  and  sublime  Gbristolog- 
ical  view  of  the  Bible  can  of  itself  overcome  and  master  the 
opposing  forces   arrayed  against  it.     The  crucified  and  now 
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glorified  Christ  may  in  this  objective  way  stand  in  oar  very 
midst ;  and  truly  say  to  us  as  ^e  did  to  His'own  countrymen  to 
whom  He  had  come:  ^' There  standeth  one  among  you  whom 
ye  know  not.*'  Theology  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  true 
idea,  and  we  believe  that  Christology  is  a  still  nearer  approach 
to  it.  ' 

The  spoken  and  written  word  of  Him  who  in  one  person  is 
very  God  and  very  man  to  be  a  real  revelation  for  us  men  must 
be  something  more  than  an  objectivity  (a  Gegenstentlichkcit). 

Even  as  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ  His  Son,  a  presence* 
from  which  the  numberless  objects  that  make  up  the  created  uni- 
verse derive  their  reality*  it  is  a  sealed  book  ;  its  language  is  an- 
cient, foreign,  a  dead  language,  because  the  nation  by  whom  it 
was  spoken  has  long  since  passed  away. 

Approached  in  this  outward  way  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of 
its  readers  and  interpreters  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
fail  to  authenticate  itself  as  the  word  of  God :  it  comes  thus 
to  have  as  many  meanings  as  there  are  minds  engaged  in  its 
study.  Frequently  the  most  contradictory  and  the  most  absurd 
doctrines  are  claimed  as  biblical. 

The  many  sects,  as  well  as  the  most  churchly  Christians, 
heretics  and  the  orthodox,  claim  and  use  this  sacred  archive 
as  their  text  book.  And  the  result  is  that  the  Church,  the  new 
Jerusalem  that  came  down  from  heaven  seems  more  like  the 
ancient  Babel  than  the  city  of  peace :  '^  a  confused  mixture  of 
sounds,  a  combination  of  discordant  utterances." 

Neither  theology  nor  Christology  can  of  itself  bring  order 
out  of  this  confusion  of  tongues,  and  bring  the  long  continued 
war  of  words  to  a  peaceful  close.  They  may  both  come  to  us 
with  their  suggestions  and  recommendations,  many  of  them  very 
good,  but  not  fully  satisfactory.  On  the  subject  in  hand  e.  g. 
they  would  quiet  the  timid  by  assuring  them  that  revelation 
and  science  move  on  different  planes.  ''  The  Bible  does  not  teach 
geology  and  astronomy,  &c.,  hence  there  can  be  no  contradic- 
tion,*' just  as  little  as  between  two  teachers  who  never  got  to 
know  anything  of  each  other. 
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Wo  mast  confess  that  in  effect  we  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  this  view  and  that  ancient  heresy  which  separated  the 
two  natures  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  To  say  the  verj 
least  it  looks  like  beating  a  retreat.  It  is  an  encoaragement  to 
the  Philistines  to  invade  the  promised  land :  it  is  a  virtual  elim- 
ination of  the  divine  from  nature  itself — hence  from  all  natural 
science;  it  separates  God  from  the  human  world,  and  thus  elim- 
inates the  divine  factor  of  history — the  science  of  all  sciences. 

The  true  theology  is  certainly  Christological.  But  the  Christ- 
ology  that  answers  to  the  true  idea  of  revelation  must  culmin- 
ate in  pneumatology,  ^Hhe  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  treating  of 
the  divine  mind,  the  angelic  mind,  and  the  human  mind."  Not 
the  divine  alone,  not  the  human  alone — not  the  divine  even  a) 
present  in  the  objective  form?  of  its  self-manifestation  can  fully 
satisfy  the  earnest  inquirer  afcer  truth  in  its  ultimate  ground. 
This  high  end  can  only  be  reached  in  the  spirit  in  the  way  of 
personal  union  and  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  the  mind  of 
God  with  the  mind  of  man.  The  revelation  from  above  and 
from  about  us  to  be  real  and  effectual  must  also  be  subjective; 
it  must  be  within  us  illuming  every  chamber  of  our  inner 
being. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of 
man  in  virtue  of  His  conception  by  the  H^Iy  Ghost.  Sis  whole 
life  as  it  was  on  earth,  and  as  it  is  now  in  heiven,  and  ever 
shall  be,  is  in  the  Spirit.  By  that  same  Spirit  the  absolute 
word  became  the  word  of  man  (as  said  before)  in  the  form  of 
the  Bible.  *'Holy  men  of  God  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  And  according  to  this  we  are  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit ;  live,  learn,  think,  speak  in  the  Spirit. 

Christ  is  the  central  sun  of  the  universe,  and  the  light  of  our 
world,  yet  we  cannot  see  this  brightly  shining  light  but  by  the 
Spirit.  He  reveals  Christ  unto  us ;  or  as  we  are  expressly  told : 
''he  takes  of  what  is  Christ's  and  shows  it  unto  us."  ''Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  lovd 
him.     But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit ;  for 
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the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God. 
For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  2  Cor.  2  :  8-11.  "No  man  can  say 
that  Jesas  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  1  Cor.  12:3. 
^^  But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  John 
14  :  26.  This  of  itself  is  suflScient  to  settle  finally  the  question 
fif  two  planes,  which  makes  room  for  all  sorts  of  scientists  to  live 
and  move  freely  on  that  of  nature,  whilst  the  spiritually-minded 
have  the  like  freedom  in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural.  A 
compromise  which  gives  the  enemy  all  that  he  asks  for,  namely, 
possession  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  except  the  few  weak 
ones  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  beautiful  home.  But  the 
fact  in  the  case  is  positively  this:  the  natural,  including  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  their  inhabitants,  is  in  the  super- 
natural and  from  it.     They  cannot  and  do  not  exist  apart. 

The  true  and  all  comprehensive  idea  of  revelation  is  that  of 
God,  the  Lord,  every  where  present,  making  Himself  known  to 
His  rational  creatures  by  His  Spirit.  The  Bible  is  the  Book  of 
God,  just  because  it  contains  and  conveys  this  great  truth. 

It  is  not  a  mere  ^'Thus  the  Lord  said,"  but  it  is  the  solemn  : 
*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Ho  who  spoke  in  ancient  times,  ever 
liveth  and  ever  speaketh.  His  work  is  not  bound  because  it 
was  once  spoken  to  be  recorded.  His  holy  and  eternal  truth  is 
life  and  power ;  He  is  the  truth  and  life. 

As  His  creative  power  is  ever  active  in  preserving  the  worlds 
and  in  creating  all  things  new,  so  He  is  ever  active  in  '^  mani- 
festing forth  His  glory."  The  absolute  person  is  ever  sounding 
the  depths  of  His  oWn  being,  ever  thinking,  and  ever  speaking  to 
the  myriads  of  personal  creatures  throughout  the  universe,  that 
they  may  rightly  know  and  praise  Him  forever. 

Leaving  out  of  view  at  present  the  angelic  world  and  taking 
oar  term  in  its  active  and  true  sense,  viz :  God  present  with  as 
in  His  Son  by  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  us  face  to  face,  as  a  friend 
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speaketh  to  a  friend ;  yea,  present  in  the  most  intimate  com* 
munion  of  spirit  with  spirit,  then  all  becomes  clear  and  distinct 
vision  within  us,  around  as  and  above  us.  We  realize  that  we 
are  in  God,  and  that  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  The 
eye  being  single  the  whole  body  is  full  of  light,  the  individual 
body,  the  body  of  humanity  in  Christ,  the  body  of  all  things 
reheaded  in  Him.  The  whole  physical  universe  is  aglow  with 
the  divine  light  and  love.  We  can  find  no  place  where  God  is 
not,  so  no  place  can  be  found  where  He  is  not  present  by  the 
Spirit  in  His  Son  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  God's  spoken 
and  ever  speaking  word. 

This  is  so  now,  has  been  so  from  time's  beginning,  and  shall 
be  so  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  He  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  is  truth  manifesting  and  revealing  now,  as 
He  was  and  ever  shall  be  world  without  end. 

The  Bible  then  is  the  living  word  of  God ;  **  Quick  and  pow- 
erful ;  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,"  and  not  a  dead  lan- 
guage, because  the  nation  that  spoke  it  originally  has  never 
beoome  extinct :  ^'  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all 
shall  be  fulfilled.*'  God  has  always  had,  and  always  will  have 
His  own  peculiar  people  as  witnesses  of  the  truth.  This  nation- 
ality as  every  other,  is  older  than  its  written  language.  God 
wrote  living  epistles  to  be  seen  and  read  long  before  the  art  of 
writing  was  discovered.  The  truth  that  lived  in  our  first  parents, 
in  Abel,  in  Seth,  in  Enoch,  in  Noah,  and  in  Abraham,  is  older 
than  the  parchment  on  which  it  came  to  be  subsequently  writ- 
ten. 

Real  history  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  go  before  written 
history.  So  the  true  idea  of  revelation  must  be  born  in  the 
human  consciousness  before  it  can  take  the  form  of  the  spoken 
or  written  word.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  church  is  older 
than  the  Bible ;  not  older  of  course  than  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
that  was  never  born  and  can  never  die,  but  older  than  the  in- 
spired record  of  the  truth. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in 
all,  is  accordingly  the  primary  type  and  form  of  the   divine 
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revelation  as  apprehended.  The  family  of  God,  His  children 
adopted  in  Christ  His  only  begotten  Son  by  the  Spirit,  are  in 
virtue  of  this  internal  and  real  union  with  the  truth  the  children 
of  light.  The  living  truth  within  them  has  enabled  God's 
people  in  all  ages  to  recognize  and  know  it  in  the  outward 
forms  of  its  expression.  Revelation  begets  revelation.  In  the 
light  we  see  light. 

On  this  principle  the  Christ  consciousness  of  the  primitive 
church  enabled  her  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  in  settling  the  canonicity  of 
the  Bible.  The  inspired  Scriptures  collected  in  this  Book  of 
books,  express  the  native  thought  of  Christ,  and  of  those  who 
are  really  His ;  and  hence  they  are  ever  bound  to  think  and 
speak  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  The 
norm  of  faith  and  life  must  also  be  the  norm  of  thought  and 
word.  There  can  be  no  dualism  between  the  Church  and  the 
Bible.  He  is  the  life  of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  other. 
The  life  of  Christ  in  His  mystical  body  is  conscious,  intelligent, 
and  hence  it  must  take  the  form  of  thought  and  word. 

The  Bible  is  that  word  in  its  all  comprehensive  meaning. 
Its  language,  whether  historical,  prophetic,  preceptive,  or  devo- 
tional, is  living  and  can  never  die.  It  is  the  personal  word  ever 
speaking 

It  is  human  and  natural,  because  Christ  is  human,  and  in  the 
highest  sense  natural.  So  it  is  divine,  because  Ho  is  divine,  su- 
pernatural, because  He  is  supernatural. 

This  gives  us  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  mystical  or  life 
union,  which,  according  to  all  sound  philosophy,  subsists 
between  the  universe  of  mind  and  that  of  matter.  It  is  felt 
that  materialism,  whether  ancient,  or  modern,  pure  and  simple, 
cannot  answer  to  the  true  idea  of  physical  science,  because  it 
contradicts  the  facts  of  consciousness  with  which  we  come  in 
daily  contact.  The  world  building  of  the  Atheistic  thinkers  on 
the  principle  of  the  Atomic,  the  Nebular,  the  dust  theory,  or 
by  whatever  name  they  may  call  it,  is  no  less  puerile  than  the 
building  of  houses^  churches  and  cities,  by  boys  who  are  amus- 
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ing  themselves  with  the  round  sticks  gathered  from  the  forest, 
or  the  corn-cobs  found  in  the  barn  of  a  farmer.  Over  against 
such  absurd  speculation  Lord  Bacon  has  truly  said,  ''  When 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  advanced  their  atoms,  they  were  thas 
far  tolerated  by  some ;  but  when  they  asserted  the  fabric  of  al' 
things  to  be  raised  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  these  atoms,  with- 
out the  help  of  mind,  they  became  universally  ridiculous.  So  far 
ire  physical  causes  from  drawing  off  men  from  God  and  Provi- 
dence, that  on  the  contrary,  the  philosophers  employed  in  dis- 
covering them,  can  find  no  rest  but  in  flying  to  God  and  Provi- 
dence at  last."  On  this  point  the  eloquent  language  of  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Kant  has  great  force: 

''  The  present  world  opens  to  us  so  immense  a  spectacle  of 
diversity,  order,  fitness  and  beauty ;  whether  we  pursue  these 
in  the  infinity  of  space,  or  in  its  unlimited  division,  that,  even 
according  to  the  knowledge  which  our  weak  reason  has  been 
enabled  to  acquire  of  the  same,  all  language  fails  in  expression 
as  to  so  many  and  great  wonders — all  number  in  measuring 
their  power — so  that  our  judgment  of  the  whole  must  terminate 
in  a  speechless,  but  so  much  the  more  eloquent  adtonishment. 
Everywhere  we  see  a  chain  of  effects  and  causes,  of  ends  and 
means ;  regularity  in  origin  and  disappearance ;  and  since 
nothing  has  come  of  itself  into  the  state  in  which  it  is,  it  always 
thus  indicates  further  back,  another  thing  as  its  cause,  which 
renders  necessary  exactly  the  same  further  inquiry  :  so  that  in 
such  a  way  the  great  whole  must  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothing, 
if  we  did  not  admit  of  something  of  itself  originally  and  inde- 
pendently external  to  this  infinite  contingent,  which  maintains 
it  and  as  the  cause  of  its  origin  at  the  same  time  secured  its 
duration.'* 

To  express  the  same  profound  idea  in  popular  language,  we 
would  say,  '^  that  the  Great  Jehovah  who  rolled  the  worlds  into 
being  does  not  permit  them  to  drop  from  His  benignant  and 
omnipotent  hand.''  ''  It  is  in  and  for  and  through  him  that  all 
things  consist."  This  is  the  satisfactory  and  gratifying  truth 
which  philosophy,  as  the  pure  love  of  wisdom,  has  ever  been 
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seeking  and  could  not  find.  The  mysterious  union  between  the 
physical  universe  and  the  metaphysical  has  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged. The  phenomenal  world  with  all  its  wonders  is  conceded 
to  be  the  result  of  caui^es  and  forces  that  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  outward  eye.  But  the  ground  of  this  mystical  union  and 
causal  connection  the  human  reason  could  never  fathom.  This 
was  a  secret  that  needed  to  be  revealed :  the  secret  of  all 
secrets  and  its  revelation  is  the  bringing  into  the  human  mind 
the  light  of  eternal  day  :  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  Ood.  as  it  is  in  Himself,  and  as  it  is  in  the  universe 
created  by  Him.  This  is  the  mystery,  or  secret  of  the  personal 
union  of  God  with  man,  of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  of 
the  invisible  with  the  visible.  '^  All  things  consist,"  or  stand 
together  in  a  person,  in  God  the  absolute  person :  not  in  God 
as  transcendent,  but  as  immanent.  In  Him  the  incarnate 
Lord,  who  is,  just  in  virtue  of  His  hypostatical  union  with 
humanity  the  life  and  light  of  our  world,  and  of  all  worlds. 

There  is  no  life,  no  goodness,  no  truth  or  light  in  any  crea- 
ture that  was  not  first  in  God  and  is  from  Him.  And  the  point 
that  we  now  make  is  this  that  there  is  no  such  communication 
of  truth  and  light  to  the  rational  creature  except  through  Him 
who  has  joined  our  nature  to  His  own  in  a  real  personal  union. 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh  is  God  manifested,  and  manifesting 
Himself  everywhere  and  always  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

This  we  give  out,  this  we  publish  as  the  true  id  ha  of  revela- 
tion, God  made  known  in  His  incarnate  Son  and  in  Him  ever 
making  Himself  known  more  and  more  by  His  Spirit. 

From  this  all  comprehensive  idea  that  of  science  follows  as 
corollary.  They  are  related  just  as  the  absolute  and  the  relative  : 
we  cannot  conceive  of  the  latter  without  the  former.  And  we 
are  prepared  to  make  the  declaration  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction  from  either  friend  or  foe,  that  science,  truly  so 
called,  cannot  start  without  revelation,  and  that  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  it  in  every  stage  of  its  development. 

It  is  surprising  that  good  Christian  men  who  in  their  very 
prayers  acknowledge  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
20 
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in  God,  indulge  the  conceit  that  knowledge  can  be  gained,  and 
science  developed  independently  of  God,  as  thoagh  thinking 
and  willing  were  not  living,  or  as  though  living  normallj  did 
not  involve  normal  thought  and  volition.  '^  Science  is  know- 
ledge reduced  to  sjstetn."  '^  In  a  more  distinctive  sense,  it  em- 
braces those  branches  of  knowledge  which  give  a  positive  state- 
ment of  truth  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things." 

The  truth  then  is  the  essential  element  in  which  it  lives  and 
moves ;  the  absolute  truth,  as  revealed  in  the  endlessly  diversi- 
fied forms  of  relative  and  dependent  existence.     Without  soeh 
reve  lation  we  repeat,  science  can  have  no  genesis,  much  less  tn 
exodus. 

Since  it  has  been  born,  singular  to  relate,  foolish  men  imag- 
ine that  it  had  its  origin  in  themselves  or  in  the  brain  of  man. 
There  is  in  them  a  strong  aversion  to  the  idea  of  authority: 
they  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  if  the  Bible  be  true,  its 
revelation  must  be  absolute.  As  such,  they  conceive,  it  is  a 
restraint,  and  a  limit  to  their  freedom.  They  have  no  concep- 
tion at  all  that  the  absolute  authority  is  the  absolute  freedom; 
and  that  this  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  personal  creature  in 
the  way  of  obedience.  Just  here  we  reach  the  point  .where  we 
can  test  the  question  whether  faith  comes  before  knowledge  or 
knowledge  before  faith  :  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble for  man  to  learn  anything,  whatever,  except  on  the  aa- 
thority  of  revelation.  Let  us  in  regular  Baconian  style,  test 
the  question  fairly.  Let  facts  and  experience  be  summoned  as 
witnesses  in  the  case.  We  invite  the  reader  to  go  with  us  to 
an  elementary  school :  the  one  in  which  we  had  ourselves  the 
honor  of  teaching  at  an  early  day,  when  teachers  generally 
were  feared  by  the  child  much  more  than  they  were  honored 
and  respected.  Of  two  of  the  scholars,  one  Tommie  R.,  and  the 
other  Mary  Mc. — it  was  said  they  could  not  be  taught  the 
alphabet,  that  they  had  been  in  school  with  strict  and  cross 
tdachers  two  full  quarters,  and  all  for  naught.  ^^  The  third 
quarter  will  be  the  charm,''  said  the  young  and  hopefal 
teacher. 
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The  fir8t  thing  to  be  done  was  to  win  the  affections  anp 
confidence  of  the  timid  children  of  seven  years^  who  hacT  been 
frightened  out  of  every  thing  except  their  growth.  Their  wits 
and  presence  of  mind  were  all  gone.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
days,  however,  no  rod  being  seen  and  no  scolding  heard,  and  it 
being  felt  that  kindness  is  the  law  of  government,  the  children 
were  induced  to  make  the  effort  to  leavn.  Tommie  was  first 
called  up  to  say  the  A.  B.  C.  They  were  described  and  their 
forms  carefully  observed.  "  That  will  do,  you  will  learn,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  the  teacher.  Then  Mary  came  with  the  same 
hopeful  result. 

But  day  after  day  passed  and  Tommie  did  not  learn  a  letter, 
whilst  Mary  learned  all  of  hers,  and  soon  began  to  spell  and 
read.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
children  ?  Intellectually  very  little.  But  morally  for  about 
two  weeks  there  was  a  heaven-wide  difference.  Mary  loved 
and  believed  her  teacher.  She  received  his  teaching  as  ulti- 
mate authority ;  when  he  asked  her,  ^^  How  do  you  know  that 
this  letter  is  A,  and  that  one  B.,  &c.*'  She  replied  simply, 
'^  Because  you  told  me  so."  Her  school  learning  as  well  as  her 
home  learning  was  by  faith  in  her  teachers.  And  cannot  any 
person  see  in  this  simple  illustration,  that  all  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired in  this  way,  that  is,  by  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  that 
without  this  nothing  whatever  can  be  known  7 

Our  unbelieving  Thomas  had  intellect ;  he  had  learned  many 
things  at  home ;  there  he  believed  what  was  told  him  by  h[s 
parents;  but  in  school  the  inborn  unbelief  became  too  apparent. 

He  would  say  to  his  kind  teacher :  ^'  You  say  this  is  A,  it 
looks  like  a  three-cornered  harrow  ;  and  this  is  B,  it  looks  like 
the  bull's  foot,  but  I  don't  believe  any  such  stuff.''  He  con- 
tinued in  this  state  of  unbelief  and  disobedience  to  the  au- 
thority over  him  several  weeks ;  then  he  concluded  to  submit, 
and  from  that  time  he  learned  encouragingly  well. 

Is  it  not  precisely  so  with  all  the  scholars  in  the  school  of 
the  great  Jehovah  ?  They  all  think  and  learn  of  course.  But 
they  do  not  all  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  its  ultimate 
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ground ;  because  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  paramonnt 
teacher ;  and  under  teachers,  such  as  parents,  and  magistrates, 
and  miDisters  of  the  word,  though  divinely  ordained,  are  re- 
garded as  holding  office  without  authority.  The  effort  his 
been  amongst  many  of  the  scholars  in  this  great  school  to  bsr 
out  the  Divine  Master,  and  all  chosen  to  teach  in  His  name. 
They  imagine,  that  these  being  out,  they  are  free,  free  to  learn 
or  not  to  learn,  each  one  free  to  do  as  he  listeth.  Bat  does 
the  history  of  the  school  prove  that  there  is  real  freedom  of 
thought  where  this  is  the  case? 

In  fact  the  Great  Master  cannot  be  ruled  out.  His  authoritj 
is  ever  and  every  where  present;  but  what  is  the  state  of 
things  where  it  is  imagined  not  to  be  present?  Is  there  cer- 
tain knowledge  ?  Is  there  a  true  philosophy  ?  Is  there  pare 
science  ?  These  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  claimed  by  the 
deluded  ones.  Deluded  because  their  unbelief  in  God  and  His 
word,  is  also  a  belief;  they  are  given  over,  the  whole  comptoj 
of  them,  to  believe  a  lie.  Having  barred  out  the  Paramount 
and  only  true  teacher  they  have  taken  in  the  father  of  lies, 
whose  nature  it  is  to  deceive  by  perverting  the  truth.  Poor 
lying  devil,  he  has  no  dominion,  no  school  lawfully  his  own, 
hence  he  is  glad  to  be  employed  by  God's  disobedient  children 
that  he  may  teach  them  to  be  cunning  like  himself. 

The  te^aptation  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  is  constantlj 
repeating  itself  in  the  history  of  their  posterity.  There  is  a 
constant  mingling  of  truth  with  error ;  because  only  in  this 
way  can  the  work  of  deception  and  delusion  be  accomplished. 

But  not  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  important  point 
before  us,  we  repeat  that  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  ratiocination 
that  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  can  be  gained,  (there  the 
Philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  is  at  fault) ;  but  this  priceless  boon 
is  obtained  in  the  way  of  obedience  to  the  truth  divinely  re- 
vealed. To  hear  this  and  to  obey  it  is  certain  knowledge, 
whilst  disobedience  is  always  accompanied  with  uncertainty  and 
doubt. 

The  freedom  of  thought  is  of  course  not  denied;  we  offer 
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no  plea  for  a  blind  obedience  to  authority.  Bat  we  maintain 
that  in  the  order  and  nature  of  things,  the  practical  has  the 
precedence  and  the  theoretical  is  dependent  upon  it  for  the 
certainty  of  its  conclusions.  As  a  good  man  has  said  :  ^'  Obe- 
dience is  the  organ  of  knowledge."  And  He  who  taught  as 
never  man  taught,  has  expressly  said :  ^'  If  any  man  will  do 
his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." 
Onr  great  Exemplar  knew  the  truth  because  He  did  it,  and  He 
here  assures  us  that  the  law  of  His  life  may  become  the  law  of 
our  life,  and  as  He  learned  to  know  the  truth  so  may  we. 

But  we  are  piously  told,  '^that  means  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  it  relates  to  spiritual  things  ;  it  does  not  mean  scien- 
tific truth  ;  it  don't  relate  to  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry, 
^.**  Why  not  ?  What  right  have  thinkers  to  separate  the 
things  which  God  hath  joined  together?  It  is  helpful  to  dis- 
tinguish, indeed  that  is  necessary ;  but  to  separate  is  always 
destructive  of  life,  where*  life  exists.  The  Bible  reveals  the 
facts  of  science  no  less  clearly  than  it  does  the  facts  of  redemp- 
tion. And  it  is  just  on  this  point  we  insist  that  the  learned 
advocates  of  revelation,  from  the  theistic  and  even  Christologi- 
cal  stand-points,  should  review  their  able  works,  and  if  possible, 
correct  their  mistakes.  Just  there  they  have  left  the  gates 
open  for  the  enemy  to  come  into  the  city  of  peace  and  destroy 
its  peace. 

As  soon  as  we  open  the  Bible,  or  enter  the  great  school  of 
the  Teacher  of  all  teachers,  we  want  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
wondrous  order  of  things  by  which  we  are  apprehended,  and 
from  which  we  cannot  escape.  And  here  we  learn  its  genesis, 
as  it  can  be  learned  nowhere  else,  in  a  single  chapter.  How 
majestic  the  opening  of  the  lesson.  '^  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Here  is  the  Alpha,  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet:  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all  knowledge, 
and  consequently  of  all  science,  or  knowledge  wrought  out  ac- 
cording to  tho  law  of  rational  thought.  Here  we  have  at  once 
the  union  of  the  personal  God,  and  that  which  is  objective  to 
Him,  the  creator  and  the  creation,  answering  precisely  to  the 
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wondrons  declaration  of  our  incarnate  Lord:  ^'I  am  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  who  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come ;  the  Almighty,"  Rev.  i.,  8.  As  the  process 
of  the  creation  and  its  revelation  goes  forward  in  and  bj  Him 
so  it  ends  in  Him ;"  in  Him  as  man,  the  ideal  man,  'Hhe  express 
image  of  the  Father's  person  and  the  brightness  of  His  glorj,** 
the  Omega.  Now  we  ask,  have  we  not  in  this  Alphabet  of  the 
Bible  the  germinal  tmth  of  the  natural  sciences  as  well  as  that 
of  pneumatology,  which  is  the  culmination  of  theology  and 
Christology  ?  Is  not  the  will  of  God,  who  created  the  natural 
heavens,  the  law  of  the  stars  as  it  is  of  the  spiritual 
heaven  above  the  stars  ?  Why  then  should  Christian 
men  study  astronomy  as  though  it  were  not  a  divine  science? 
And  since  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof 
since  His  will  is  the  law  of  its  being,  since  indeed  it  is  His  book 
written  full  in  the  inside  and  outside  with  His  own  hand,  how 
can  geology  be  any  the  less  a  divine  science  than  that  of  the 
Spirit?  The  Spirit  that  moved  upon  the  faceof  the  deep,  and 
brought  this  beautiful  cosmos  out  of  the  dark  chaos,  is  ever  in  it 
as  its  life,  as  the  law  of  its  unity,  its  order  and  its  beauty. 
That  is  the  very  Spirit  of  revelation,  and  it  is  related  to  the 
whole  creation,  physical  and  metaphysical,  as  the  contents  are 
related  to  the  form,  or  as  the  soul  is  related  to  the  body.  All 
physical  science  therefore,  whether  it  be  geology,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  botany,  or  astronomy,  like  Christianity  itself,  is 
divine  natural;  and  as  the  contents  of  human  thoucrht,  it  is 
divine  human.  This  it  is  in  its  genesis,  and  in  its  exodus  from 
first  to  last. 

But  how  can  we  certify  ourselves  of  this  ?  Simply,  we  reply 
again,  in  the  way  of  intelligent,  confident,  and  loving  obedience. 
I  know  that  the  first  letter  of  this  primary  alphabet  is  Alpha ; 
the  Lord  God  has  told  me  so :  He  has  described  this  letter. 
He  has  told  roe  who  it  is  and  what  it  is :  "  The  Beginning." 
The  spirit  of  love  and  obedience  within  me  says :  '^Tour  life  is 
not  of  itself,  it  is  derived  from  and  depends  upon  a  higher  life — 
the  absolute."     I  believe  that :  I  cannot  doubt  it.     And  all  the 
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sophistry  of  our  skeptical  world  cannot  persuade  mo  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  vastly  more  rational  than  any  infidel  theory  that 
has  yet  been  advanced  of  the  origin  of  things.  All  the  world 
building  of  the  Philosophers  appears  as  right  down  foolishness 
to  the  person  who  has  properly  learned  this  lesson.  And  just 
as  it  was  and  is  impossible  for  the  human  reason  of  itself  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  things,  so  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  give  them 
their  proper  names  without  the  divine  aid.  Men  can  only  learn 
these  as  they  are  taught.  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
darkness  He  called  night.  He  called  the  firmament  Heaven ; 
the  dry  land  He  called  earth,  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  He  called  seas.  And  thus,  by  giving  every  thing  in  ex- 
istence its  peculiar  nature.  He  gave  it  its  proper  name. 

Then  after  man  was  made  in  the  divine  image,  every  beast 
of  the  field  formed  out  of  the  ground  and  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
the  Lord  Qod  brought  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature  that 
was  the  name  thereof :  ».  «.,  in  the  beginning,  the  teaching  of 
the  rudiments  of  natural  science  was  a  success.  The  objective 
revelation  was  believed  and  apprehended  by  the  pupil,  and  thus, 
in  the  domain  of  the  human  mind,  the  truth  of  the  revelation 
germinates  as  the  truth  of  science ;  and  in  the  subsequent  stages 
of  its  development  it  must  ever  be  distinguished  by  this  essen- 
tial characteristic.  A  volume  might  be  written  to  verify  this 
statement.  But  in  a  brief  article  the  mere  nan)ing  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  branches  of  scientific  study  must  suffice.  They  can  be 
embraced  under  the  generar  idea  of  history :  this  is  the  most 
comprehensive  study  that  can  occupy  the  mind — the  history  of 
persons,  of  families,  of  nations,  their  literature,  their  religions, 
their  morality — for  philosophy,  the  sciences  and  art,  have  also 
their  history — and  we  apk,  is  there  any  thing  in  it  all  worth  the 
knowing  if  its  divine  factor  be  eliminated  :  for  this  is  at  once  to 
eliminate  the  truth,  the  element  alone  in  which  the  mind  can 
be  satisfied. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  separatistic  thinkers  claim  to  have 
the  truth  in  the  philosophies  and  sciences,  apart  from  revela- 
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tion ;  bat  was  there  ever  a  claim  more  anfouaded  ?  Is  not  Ood 
one?  Is  not  the  creation  one?  Is  not  the  creation  dependent 
on  the  creator  ?  Is  not  the  personal  oneness  of  the  sapernataral 
and  the  natural  real  ?  Then  the  truth  must  be  apprehended  in 
its  unity,  if  apprehended  at  all 

As  soon  as  you  separate  the  flower  from  its  native  stem  it 
loses  its  fragrance ;  it  withers  and  dies.  Disconnect,  if  possi- 
ble,  the  rays  of  the  sun's  light  from  that  bright  luminary,  and 
they  become  darkness.  When  man  goes  away  from  God,  the 
source  of  life,  he  goes  down  to  the  dark  gate  of  death,  yea,  into 
outer  darkness.  To  philosophize  upon  a  merely  reflected  light, 
as  from  the  moon  and  stars,  not  considering  it  in  its  relation  to 
its  perennial  fountain,  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  get  wisdom. 
So  to  study  the  philosophies  and  sciences  of  the  intellectual 
world,  to  learn  the  languages,  the  laws  of  interpretation,  the 
art  of  criticism,  and  the  higher  criticism  even  of  the  Bible,  to 
the  neglect  of  that  faith  which  discerns  the  whole  body  of  truth 
as  it  is  in  its  unity,  is  to  fail  in  securing  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  certitude.  Uncertainty  and  doubt  are  the  inevitable  re* 
suit.  All  such  study,  as  said,  has  its  place,  it  has  its  value; 
but  its  real  value  is  conditioned  by  character.  ^*  The  secrets  of 
the  Lord  are  with  those  who  fear  Him.'*  '^  The  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God."  They  see  Him  in  His  works,  in  His  providences, 
in  His  spoken  word,and  especially  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  who 
has  said,  ^^  Whosoever  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.'* 

The  thinking  of  God's  word,  or  anything  else,  can  of  itself 
never  bring  certain  knowledge ;  in  order  to  this  it  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  act  of  the  will.  So  it  is  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  and  in  that  of  grace,  for  the  same  divine  will  is  the  law 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  God's  great  empire.  When  during  the 
late  civil  war  the  two  great  armies  under  Generals  Meade  and 
Lee  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  at  Gettysburg,  there  was 
evidence  of  intelligence,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war; 
there  was  intense  thought,  but  the  certainty  of  the  victory  on 
the  side  of  the  right  could  only  be  attained  by  the  actual  fight- 
ing done  by  our  bravo  soldiers  whose  heroic  determination  was 
victory  or  death 
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A  mine  of  precious  metal  is  discovered  on  a  neighboring 
moaotain.  Experts  examine  its  quality  and  its  quantity.  The 
stakes  are  set,  the  angles  are  taken,  and  the  distance  from  the 
mine  to- the  market  is  carefully  measured.  All  this  requires 
intelligence  and  thought.  But  to  become  certain  of  the  value 
of  the  discovery,  the  work  of  mining,  taking  the  metal  to  the 
market,  and  turning  it  to  practical  account  must  be  actually  done. 

Thus  to  know  with  certainty  that  the  Bible  is  God's  word, 
we  must  not  only  formulate  its  doctrines,  or  take  them  as  for> 
mulated  for  us  by  others,  as  in  our  theologies  or  creeds^  but  we 
must  hear  and  obey  the  word  ;  we  must  live  the  truth,  do  the 
truth,  then  we  shall  know  that  it  is  of  God.  ^'  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,"  with  all  its  opposition  and 
its  errors,  "even  our  faith.'*  The  faith  that  not  only  serves  as 
a  shield  against  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy,  but  with  a  will 
takes  and  wields  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  the  way  of  aggres- 
sive warfare. 

Faith  and  Repentance,  as  revealed  doctrines,  have  been 
beautifully  formulated  again  and  again,  but  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  doctrines  is  simply  to  believe  and  repent 

The  experience  of  loving  obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  instead  of  being  that  of 
servitude,  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  freedom.  Only 
they  whom  the  truth  has  made  free,  are  free  indeed.  What  is 
real  freedom  ?  Is  it  the  setting  up  of  the  authority  of  the  human 
reason  against  the  word  of  God?  Is  it  the  effort  to  dethrone 
the  Almighty?  Does  history  furnish  a  single  instance  of  a 
nation  being  free  who  set  at  naught  the  law  of  God?  Were 
the  Israelites  free  when  they  violated  God's  law?  Were  they 
not  then  defeated  and  taken  captive?  Were  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  free  when  they  no  longer  feared  the  gods,  and 
when  their  general  wilfulness  took  the  place  of  the  civil  au- 
thority divinely  ordained  ?  Was  the  French  nation  free  when 
infidelity  reigned  supreme?  To  all  these  questions  history 
gives  one  uniform  answer :  Rebellion  against  divine  authority, 
then  anarchy,  then  despotism  and  bonds. 
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There  can  be  no  freedom  of  the  human  will  except  in  its  har- 
mony with  Qod's  will ;  nor  of  human  thought  except  it  ha^e 
the  divine  thought  as  its  soul  and  spirit,  and  certainly  no  free- 
dom of  human  speech  which  is  not  in  the  element  of  truth.  To 
speak  of  the  revealed  truth  of  God  as  a  restraint !  Tes,  it  re- 
strains from  sin  and  death.  Is  the  state  of  sin  freedom  ?  Is 
the  fear  of  its  consequences  freedom  ?  Let  the  consciences  of 
those  who  know  their  real  state  before  God  answer. 

That  restraint  which  infidelity  so  much  dreads  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  hand  of  divine  love  that  would  bring  as 
into  normal  relation  to  ourselves,  to  our  environments,  and  to 
God.  In  that  relation  we  live  and  move  forward  freely  in  har- 
mony with  the  sacramental  hosts  of  earths  and  stars  above  as 
and  around  us.  We  live  and  move  freely  and  blessedly  in  the 
truth  as  our  native  element,  and  by  which  we  are  nourished 
unto  eternal  life,  and  are  becoming  more  like  the  holy  angels, 
and  above  all,  like  Him  who  dwells  in  light  which  is  inacces- 
sible to  finite  minds  and  full  of  glory.  This  is  the  light  of  life, 
of  truth  and  eternal  freedom. 


IIT. 
ZWINGLI  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

BY  JOSEPH   H.  APPLE,  D.  D. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  reformation  of  the  16th 
century  from  the  standpoint  of  any  single  reformer.  The  truth 
of  Christianity,  while  one,  is  yet  manifold  in  its  revelation  to 
the  world,  and  God  has  in  all  the  ages  employed  various  ad- 
ministrations, differing  sometimes  widely  in  outward  form^  as 
channels  through  which  truth  mi^ht  come  to  its  complete  reve- 
lation to  the  world.  These  differences  appear  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Church,  among  the  Apostles  themselves ;  not 
simply  because  the  men  themselves  differed  in  temperament, 
constitution,  education  and  surroundings,  and  might  be  expected 
to  give  to  their  teachings  and  writings  the  peculiar  tinge  of 
their  own  personality,  but  rather  that  there  was  a  fitness  in 
each,  in  these  respects,  for  the  peculiar  phase  of  the  truth  thus 
brought  to  view  through  them.  The  whole  truth  of  Christianity, 
in  its  outward  revelation,  would  not  have  reached  its  completion 
in  any  one  of  the  Gospels,  since  then  one  would  have  been 
sufficient. 

St.  Paul  had  his  own  particular  work,  differing  from  that  of 
all  the  other  Apostles.  So  the  reformation  of  the  16th  century 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  one  sided  affair,  had  it  received  its 
type  from  any  single  Reformer.  If  Christianity  started  de  novo 
at  the  reformation,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  understand  how 
some  men  come  to  see  included  in  one  man,  as  in  the  German 
Reformer,  or  the  Swiss  Reformer,  for  instance,  all  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  movement  itself;  or,  if  even  according  to  the 
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notion  of  some^  the  stream  of  the  History  of  Christianity  dis- 
appeared soon  after  the  Apostles,  and  took  an  anderground 
course,  to  appear  in  its  primitive  freshness  and  vigor  at  the 
reformation,  that  it  should  appear  in  its  fullness  in  the  person  of 
Luther  or  Zwingli,  of  Calvin  or  Melancthon.  But  this  view  of 
Church  history  has  died  with  its  few  originators,  and  no  respectable 
author  would  desire  its  resurrection  any  more.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  that  which  has  been  gathered 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  out  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred  and  tongue,  the  reformation  must  be  regarded  as  an 
awakening  of  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  Church,  or  as  the 
bursting  forth  of  buds  on  the  great  tree  of  divine  life,  that  had 
been  infolded  for  the  winter  of  the  Middle  Ages,  daring  which 
the  preparation  for  the  spring  time  of  this  life  wad  going  on 
among  the  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of  Europe,  who 
had  obliterated  Roman  Civilization,  and  laid  the  basis  in  their 
fresh  new  blood  for  a  new  civilization,  to  become  permeated  by 
the  leaven  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  is  a  life  power  in  the  world,  starting  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  mediated  by  the  Spirit,  the  giver  of  life,  and  coming 
to  a  revelation  for  the  world  in  and  throuo:h  man.  This  dig- 
tinction  between  Christianity  and  the  Church  avoids  the  dualism 
of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  which,  instead  of  reconciling 
difficulties  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  only  makes  confusion 
worse  confounded.  There  is  no  betcer  illustration  to  set  this 
subject  in  clear  light  than  the  one  employed  by  the  Master 
Himself,  the  good  and  the  bad  tree.  Oa  the  good  tree  are 
dead  branches,  which  form  part  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  but 
which  do  not  partake  of  its  life.  Even  these  branches,  so  long 
as  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  are  withheld 
from  the  flames,  because  they  are  thus  a  part  of  the  tree ;  when 
separated  they  are  consigned  to  the  flames.  Such  were  found 
among  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistles,  and  whom  as  a  body  he  addressed  as  brethren, 
and  yet  among  whom  were  doubtless  dead  branches.  The 
organism  of  the  tree  includes  its  roots,  trunk,  limbs,  branches, 
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buds,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  yet  these  are  only  the  peculiar 
form  in  which  the  underlying  power  of  vegetable  life  comes  to 
its  revelation.  It  would  seem  strange  to  talk  of  the  visible 
tree,  and  the  invisible  tree,  and  yet  in  an  organism  in  the 
higher  sphere,  the  supernatural,  is  it  not  just  as  absurd  ?  So  St. 
Paul,  in  the  12th  Chap,  of  1st  Corinthians,  speaking  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  says :  ''For  the  body  is  not  one  member, 
but  many."  He  here  employs  the  human  body  as  an  illustra- 
tion, an  organism  of  hands,  feet,  ears  and  eyes.  In  thought  we 
may  speak  of  the  invisible  man,  and  the  visible  man,  but  neither 
as  such  is  the  man.  The  outward  man  is  often  imperfect,  de- 
formed, defective,  and  yet  it  is  the  revelation  of  the  man,  even 
though  the  body  does  not  realize  the  full  idea  of  the  man.  The 
mystical  body  of  Christ  has  also,  says  the  same  Apostle,  organs, 
as  to  constitute  '^  differences  of  administration,  but  the  same 
Lord;  diversities  of  operation,  but  the  same  Qod  who  marketh 
all  in  all." 

We  do  not  wish  to  confine  the  term  revelation,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  the  Scriptures,  which  are  but  a  synopsis  of  the  plan  of 
redemption ;  as  St.  John  says,  if  all  that  He  did  and  taught 
were  written  the  world  could  not  contain  the  books,  but  to  revela- 
tion in  that  general  sense,  in  which  the  seen  and  tangible  are 
the  outward  expression  of  inward  powers  everywhere  in  the 
realm  of  creation.  Pantheism  came  near  to  this  truth  outside 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  activities  of  nature  sug- 
gest some  energising  powers  lying  beneath  the  outward  phenom- 
ena, and  as  these  powers  and  their  outward  forms  may  be 
separated  by  death,  so  as  to  destroy  the  organism,  and  stop 
growth  and  development,  it  was  seen  that  life  is  something 
different  from  the  body  in  which  it  appears;  and  as  the  operations 
of  nature  are  all  prevailing  and  constant,it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  heathen  mind  should  endow  this  universal  power  with  at- 
tributes of  deity.  But  this  was  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  than 
that  mechanical  notion  of  God  and  His  works,  that  separates 
Him  from  them  in  such  sense  as  to  make  Him  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  grand  machine  of  nature,  set  going  at  the  begin- 
ningi  and  endowed  with  powers  answerable  to  its  own  ends. 
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Man  is  the  medium  through  whom  the  inward  world  cornea  to 
its  revelation.  There  were  things  to  be  seen  and  heard  aad 
fait  before  man  was  created,  but  it  could  not  in  anj  proper 
sense  be  called  a  revelation,  at  leist  not  a  complete  one,  just  as 
the  conditions  of  sound  may  be  present  in  the  desert,  but  there 
is  no  sound  where  there  is  no  ear  to  hear.  When  the  ear  was 
made  it  gathered  up  and  gave  expression  to  the  '^  music  of  the 
spheres."  When  the  eye  was  made  nature  received  a  tongue  to 
speak  forth  the  beauties  of  creation.  It  was  man,  the  last  and 
best  of  all,  that  became  the  sounding  board  through  which 
nature  came  to  an  intelligent  expression.  This  revelation,  since 
the  fall,  has  become  one  of  violent  struggle  and  conflict,  as 
seen  through  the  ages.  But  this  beautiful  plan  of  divine 
revelation,  though  marred,  was  not  destroyed.  The  race  was 
reheaded  in  the  new  man  from  Heaven,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Ho  was  in  the  beginning  as  the  mediator  between  human  intelli- 
gence and  nature,  for  by  Him  were  all  things  made,  but  the  fall 
brought  Him  nearer  to  the  race,  for  the  wjrd  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.  As  in  some  sense,  sin  has  gone  down  into 
the  realm  of  nature,  the  ground  was  cursed  for  m  in's  sake,  its 
revelation  involves  violent  8tru;Tglos  and  manifold  disorders,  so 
far  as  man's  relations  are  concerned,  such  as  violent  outbursts  ia 
the  form  of  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  *'  the  terrors  by  night,  the 
arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day  "  So  Chris- 
tianity comes  to  its  revelation  in  the  same  violent  manner.  The 
Church  is  the  form  in  which  Christianity  comes  to  the  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  everywhere  present  power  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
made  over  to  men  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  it 
became  necessary  in  some  sense  for  the  Spirit  to  become  incarnate 
also,  to  descend  upon,  and  remain  with  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  all  time  to  come.  Thepentecostal  Church  represents  to 
us  the  fairest  form  of  the  Bride  of  che  L  imb,  when  she  first  starts 
forth  with  lamps  trimmed  and  burning  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 
But  the  bridegroom  tarries,  and  the  journey  is  long.  It  starts 
up  through  the  wilderness  towards  the  Canaan  of  eternal  rest. 
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These  preliminaries  are  intended  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
what  is  desired  to  be  said  of  the  relation  of  Luther  and  Zwingli 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  work  of  the  reformation.  Luther's 
work,  in  its  beginning,  may  be  characterized  as  mainly  Anthropo- 
logiecUy  and  that  of  Zwingli  as  ChristologicaL  Not  to  say  that 
the  teachings  of  Luther  were  not  pervaded  by  the  Christologi- 
cal  element;  nor  that  the  teachings  of  Zwingli,  with  the  An- 
thropological, for  their  systems  would  be  very  defective  indeed 
in  the  absence  of  either  of  these.  But  that  the  beginnings  of 
their  work  were  prevailingly  of  this  character.  It  is  pleasant  to 
look  at  the  Reformation  in  this  way,  as  these  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  all  sound  Chris- 
tianity, and  give  to  the  reformation  a  wholeness,  which  in  any 
other  view  it  would  not  seem  to  possess.  A  wholeness  in  its 
initial  form,  and  not  in  its  full  development,  for  the  work  of  the 
reformation  was  by  no  means  complete  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Reformers,  just  as  little  as  Christianity  was  com- 
plete as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 
As  an  awakening  the  reformation  must  be  regarded  as  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  ^ame  life  powers  that  existed  before. 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  will  allow  of  no  violent  break,  but 
'*  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  gathered  out 
of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongues,"  Luther  and  Zwingli 
were  both  regularly  ordained  priests,  and  if  schism  there  was, 
it  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who  pushed  them  out  of 
their  ecclesiastical  relations. 

In  this  view  too,  as  Lutheranism  and  the  Reform  were  the 
only  prominent  factors  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation, 
there  is  brought  to  view  the  antithesis,  which  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  two  Churches  seems  all  along  to  have  looked 
forward  to  a  synthesis.  It  was  this  feeling  which  led  to  the 
union  in  Germany,  which  may  have  been  premature,  and  did 
not  lead  to  general  union,  but  an  index  of  this  feeling  it  certainly 
was.  The  spiritual  building  of  Christianity  that  is  going  up  in 
the  world  requires  a  variety  of  stones,  but  they  must  be  wrought 
and  polished  so  that  when  they  are  brought  together  the  build- 
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ing  may  go  up,  as  the  terople  at  Jerusalem,  without  the  sound 
of  the  hammer.  If  these  stones  are  brought  before  they  are 
properly  fitted,  the  effort  to  build  will  be  fruitless,  as  many  well 
meant  efforts  in  the  past  to  unite  the  Churches  have  been.  The 
Reformed  Alliance  has  gone  together  and  left  out  some  preciv^us 
stones.  Its  efforts  towards  organic  union  will  no  doubt  prove 
of  immense  importance,  in  giving  prominence  to,  and  holding 
before  the  people  this  inward  consciousness  of  the  Church,  this 
longing  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  prayer  of  the  Master 
may  be  answered  on  earth  even,  ^'  that  they  all  may  be  one." 
But  if  any  stones  have  been  left  out,  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  erect  this  building. 

Luther  was  a  terribly  earnest  man,  and  it  may  be  true,  as  Dr. 
Seiss  is  represented  to  have  said,  in  his  jubilee  speech  recently, 
that  the  reformation  commenced  in  Li^ther.  That  is  no  doabt 
true  of  the  phase  of  the  reformation  which  Luther  represented. 
He  came  to  the  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  by 
an  earnest  inward  struggle  at  first  while  ascending  the  peniten- 
tial steps  at  Rome,  and  this  struggle  continued  with  him,  for 
when  he  threw  the  inkstand  at  the  devil,  it  was  the  devil  exter- 
nalized by  his  imagination,  as  was  the  cross  of  Constantino,  with 
its  inscription  written  upon  it  '*  in  hoc  signo  vinces." 

As  has  often  been  said,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  lioman 
Catholics  to  historical  development,  the  development  is  subjec- 
tive, and  not  objective,  that  is,  in  the  more  clear  apprehension 
of  doctrines  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  them  forth  in  more  or  less 
clear  formularies.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  underlies  the  un- 
folding of  all  science  in  the  world.  Statute  law  is  simply  the 
utterance  of  what  human  intelligence  has  come  to  understand 
as  the  truth  of  the  unwritten  law,  the  eternal  truth ;  and  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  at  any  period,  is  the  stage  to 
which  it  has  arrived  in  reducing  to  system  and  expres- 
sion what  is  contained  in  these  unwritten  and  eternal 
laws.  Hence  it  is  a  progressive  science.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  other  sciences.  Botany  is  a  perfect  science,  as  it 
lies  imbedded  in  the  volume  of  nature.     The  relations  that  go 
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to  make  op  genas  and  species  are  all  there,  but  they  most  be 
gathered  up  and  put  together,  and  the  science  only  makes  true 
advance  as  nature  comes  to  be  understood  and  interpreted.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  thought  any  further ;  what  has 
been  said  may  serve  to  indicate  the  important  relation  that  holds 
throughout  the  realm  of  truth.  But  we  insist  that  the  same  is 
true  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Revealed  truth  had  to  come  to 
consciousness  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Apostles  first 
before  going  out  through  them  to  the  world.  .  So  the  Master 
says  '^I  have  many  things,  to  tell  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now."  But  even  many  things  said,  that  were  not  under- 
stood at  the  time,  lay  in  their  minds  as  the  elements  to  spring 
forth  into  proper  form  and  expression,  after  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  was  shed  upon  them,  when  they  were  fully  endowed  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost. 

These  two  movements,  represented  by  Luther  and  Zwingli — 
the  movement  from  above >down,  and  that  from  down  upwards, 
are  complements  the  one  of  the  other,  and  ought  to  throw 
light  upon  the  relation  of  some  important  doctrines,  that  are 
often  looked  upon  as  antagonistic,  but  which  after  all  may  in 
time  come,  be  looked  upon  as  complements  of  the  full  rounded 
truth  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  necessity  and  freedom,  divine 
decrees  and  human  freedom.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  man  can 
make  no  movement  towards  his  own  salvation,  that  all  must 
come  from  above.  And  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  must  do  the 
work,  aided  by  divine  grace.  It  it  easy  to  see,  in  the  teachings 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  these  are  but  the  several  parts  of 
the  same  truth.  Man  can  make  the  ground  good  into  which 
the  seed  is  sown  for  a  plentiful  harvest :  he  can  turn  his  eyes 
towards  the  brazen  serpent,  if  that  is  all  that  he  can  do  ;  but 
that  is  made  the  condition  of  his  cure  as  really  as  the  divine 
energy  by  which  the  cure  is  eflFected.  So  Christ  employs  inter- 
cbangeablo  terms  that  indicate  this  reciprocal  relation :  '^  Thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole/*  ^'I  perceive  that  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  me." 

We  see  this  relation  running  through  the  religious  life  of 
21 
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Lather.  Faith  seemed  to  become  sach  an  inwrought  power  in 
his  own  conscioaness  as  to  become  almost  the  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptnres  themselves.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James  seemed  to 
stand  in  some  way  in  opposition  to  this  snbjective  experience, 
while  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  gave  the  clearest  expression 
to  this  experience.  His  own  snbjectiYe  faith  seemed  at  times  to 
assame  almost  the  form  of  an  **  inward  light,"  by  which  the 
Scriptares  themselres  might  be  jadged.  Hence  his  impatience 
in  looking  at  anything  that  seemed  to  view  the  tmth  in  an 
aspect  differing  in  the  least  from  his  own.  At  Marburg,  in  con- 
ference with  Zwingli  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  bat  Hoe 
meam  corpas  est,  and  wrote  it  down  on  the  table  before  him 
with  chalk,  lest  he  might  be  diverted  from  it,  bat  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  same  divine  lips  that  had  attered  that  fandi- 
mental  truth  that  underlies  the  whole  mystery  of  redemption, 
and  rather  here  refers  to  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  primarilj 
than  to  the  supper  which  holds  it  ferth  to  the  world  in  that 
sacrament,  also  said  'Mo  this  in  remembrance  of  me.*' 

May  we  not  find  the  types  of  these  two  reformers  in  Peter 
and  John  ?  The  one  came  to  the  consciousness  of  pardoned 
sin  and  pergonal  salvation  through  an  inward  straggle;  the 
other,  leaning  upon  the  breast  of  the  Master,  drank  of  the 
crystal  waters  of  life  from  Him  who  was  the  way,  the  troth, 
and  the  life.  But  the  one  could  no  more  incarnate  the  full 
truth  in  himself  than  the  other.  The  one  side  is  as  necessary 
as  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  in  their  union  that  we  have  the  full 
revelation  of  the  truth.  We  see  the  same  complementary  rela- 
tion in  St.  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  in  St.  John.  The  two  first 
give  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  the  one  along  the  line  from 
Abraham  down ;  the  other,  up  to  Adam,  through  the  same  line. 
That  is  the  human  side  of  redemption.  St.  John  begins  in  the 
heights.  ^'  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  etc."  If  the  dan- 
ger in  the  direction  of  rationalism  lies  on  the  one  side,  it  is  bat 
the  negative  index  of  that  freedom,  brought  to  the  mind 
of  the  age,  in  being  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy,  both  in  letters  and  religion,  that  had  lain 
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upon  the  people  all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  If  antinomoan- 
ism  sprang  out  of  the  other  side,  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  the 
same  kind  of  an  index  to  the  freedom  from  the  bondao^e  of  the 
law,  under  which  the  people  groaned  beneath  the  Roman  Hier- 
archy? Freedom  is  a  sharp  sword,  which,  if  not  properly 
handled^  may  cut  in  the  wrong  direction.  To  this  abuse  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel,  imputed  to  St.  Paul,  he  replies  in  the 
6th  chap,  of  Romans,  ^*  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  shall  we 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid  TUow  shall 
we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  ?  What  then, 
shall  we  sin  because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace  ?  God  forbid,"  etc.  Luther  found  the  picture  of  his  in- 
ward struggles  to  emerge  from  the  bondage  of  the  law  into  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Zwingli,  to  the  inward  aspirations  of  his  mind  and  heart,  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  St.  Paul  would  scarcely  shake  hands  with 
the  other  Apostles  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  lest  men  might 
think  he  had  built  on  the  foundation  of  others,  and  had  not  re- 
ceived his  apostleship  directly  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  had  met  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  Luther  would  not 
receive  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  Zwingli  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Marburg,  because  he  was  of  a  different  spirit,  and 
yet  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  were  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
and  so  were  the  Reformers  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  If 
Christianity  had  been  committed  to  the  hand  of  St.  Paul  alone, 
the  spiritual  building,  founded  upon  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  would  not  have  come 
forth  in  such  beautiful  symmetry  and  proportion  as  we  now  be- 
hold it.  If  there  had  been  but  one  Reformer,  the  work  of  the 
reformation  might  have  been  a  one-sided  and  local  affair. 

We  honor  Zwingli  as  a  reformer,  not  as  the  reformer.  He 
was  the  reformer  of  Switzerland  beyond  all  controversy.  But 
the  Reformed  Church  found  a  home  in  Germany,  in  France,  in 
Holland,  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland. 
We  owe  more  to  Calvin  for  our  doctrine  on  the  Lord's  supper, 
than  to  Zwingli.  We  honor  all  the  Reformers,  but  we  call  no 
man  master.     *'  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.'' 
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Zwingli's  Christological  positioD  impressed  itself  upon  his  own 
age,  and  upon  the  Reformed  Church,  as  maj  be  seen  in  the 
construction  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  symbol  of  her 
faith.  Its  center,  from  which  all  else  radiates,  is  the  Apostles* 
Creed;  the  center  of  the  Creed  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  *'Aa 
the  God-man  is  the  one,  ultimate  principle  of  life,  truth  and 
salvation  for  man,  there  must  be  found  in  Him  alone  the  pri- 
mal principle  of  all  life  and  truth.  He  is  the  center  of  all  uni- 
ties, and  the  unity  of  all  centers.  As  the  divine  person  in 
whom  alone  all  revelations  of  the  Godhead  that  dawn  upon  os 
from  the  supernatural  are  made^  and  at  the  same  time  that  di- 
vine human  Person  in  whom,  as  the  Crown  of  creation,  all 
created  things  cormBtj  He  must  be  the  primal  principle  both  of 
theology  and  philosophy.  Both  theology  and  philosophy  can, 
ill  fact,  have  only  one  principle,  and  that  must  be  Christologi- 
cal. Thus  every  subordinate  truth  that  enters  in  any  way  into 
a  system  of  theology,  philosophy  or  ethics,  must  be  derived 
from  His  Person,  and  find  its  adjustment  in  the  system,  and  its 
true  illuminaiion  from  this  Central  Sun.*' 

'*  The  idea  that   the  reformed  theology,  or  any  other  the- 
ologies of  the  Reformation  at  once  reached  the  full  scientific 
apprehension  of  theological  truth,  must  seem  to  a  thoughtfal 
mind  little  less  than  absurd.     This  would  be  to  claim  for  them 
an  infallibility,  which  they  themselves  never  allowed  to  pope  or 
father,  or  ever  for  a  moment  claimed  for  themselves.    It  lies  in  the 
reformed  principle  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  that  it  should 
be  free  to  allow  development,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  re- 
garded  as    perennial,   continuous    revelation    in   the    Church, 
under  the  abiding  illumination  and  tuition  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  the  genius  of  the  Reformed  Church,  therefore,  that  stands 
ready  to  accept  the  challenges  of  science  at  the  bar  of  revela- 
tion.    It  docs  not  imprison  the  Galileos.    It  listens  calmly  to 
the  philosophers.     It  has  an   ear  for  ^  the  testimonies  of  the 
rocks.*     It   invites   the   inquiries   of  psychology.     It    is   not 
alarmed  at  the  exhumations  of  Nineveh,  Herculaneum,  or  Pom- 
peii, or  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  lest  some  fragment  of  ancient 
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wisdom  might  be  cast  up,  which  would  deul  with  Christianity 
as  the  preiience  of  the  Ark  of  God  dealt  with  the  Dagon 
of  the  Philistines.  It  hails  the  advance  of  every  species  of 
humble  and  earnest  inquiry  as  somewhat  subservient  to  that 
widening  of  human  apprehension,  which  in  reverent  minds,  will 
only  serve  to  open  the  way  for  the  progress  of  the  full  sense  of 
divine  revelation  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Church." 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  new  beginning  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  lost  under 
the  rubbish  of  the  '^dark  ages.''  Christianity,  as  a  fact  in  his- 
tory, can  have  only  one  beginning.  There  can  be  only  one 
Pentceost,  as  there  is  one  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one 
Baptism,  one  God  the  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all. 

The  Reformation  was  no  revolution.  It  began,  not  on  the 
outside  of  the  old  Church,  but  in  its  bosom,  among  men 
who  had  been  reared  within  her  pale,  the  Monk  of  Wittemburg, 
and  the  Priest  of  Zurich.  That  there  was  room  for  reforma- 
tion there,  wo  need  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  With  a  priest- 
hood, in  some  instances  scarcely  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original-r^with  Berhard  Sampson  in  Switzerland,  and  John 
Tetzel  in  Germany,  hawking  indulgences  on  the  streets — with 
a  general  laxity  of  morals  among  clergy  and  laity — with  a  legal 
bondage  of  mind  and  heart,  now  yearning  to  be  free,  we  may 
imagine  that  the  time  had  come,  that  God  should  raise  up  men 
of  piety  and  learning  who  should  break  through  the  mists  of 
darkness,  and  light  up  the  intellectual  firmament  of  the  age ; 
men  whose  clarion  voices  should  ring  out  over  the  moral  deso- 
lation of  the  times.  The  reformers  did  not  commence  their 
work  with  the  thought  of  separation.     They  preached  Christ 

crucified  as  the  hope  of  the  world ;  repentance  and  faith  in  His 
name  as  the  hope  of  salvation  for  perishing  men.  ''  Not  sim- 
ply the  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  in  that  He  came  to  pub- 
blish  salvation,  to  proclaim  God*s  intention  to  forgive  on  condi- 
tion of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  to  seal  thii  message 
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by  His  death ;  but  the  Saviour  of  sinners  in  the  constitution  of 
His  own  Person  as  a  fountain  of  life  and  grace,  of  healing  and 
saving  power  for  fallen  men;  the  last  Adam,  a  life-giving 
spirit,  the  man  from  heaven,  in  whom  the  natural  and  earthly 
race  of  the  first  Adam  is  destined  to  become  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly. Not  simply  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  as  He 
shines  forth  in  the  Epiphany  of  His  earthly  manifestation ;  but 
the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well,  as  He  comes  forth  in 
the  beginning,  as  the  Maker  of  all  things,  as  the  Word  ^^  which 
was  with  God,  etc." 

Then  coming  into  the  world  in  the  promise  of  Eden  'Hhe 
Holy  Gospel  which  God  Himself  revealed  in  Paradise,  and  af- 
terwards published  by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  was 
pleased  to  represent  by  the  shadows  of  sacrifices  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  and  lastly  hath  accomplished  by  His 
only  begotten  Son.'* 

The  head  of  the  race  in  all  eternity,  as  the  one  ^'  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,''  coming  through  the  dim  twih'ght 
of  the  ages,  and  in  the  *' fullness  of  time,"  "conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Not  the  Christ  of 
God  ordained,  as  an  afterthought,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the 
fall,  but  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  and  head  of  the  hu 
man  race,  who,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  of  sin  in  the 
fall,  sought  His  eternal  glorification  and  that  of  the  race  through 
suffering.  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also 
might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth." 

Christology  and  anthropology  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  so  they  ought  to  do  in 
the  revelation  of  His  Person  in  His  mystical  Body.  If  Calvin 
had  put  the  Church  in  the  place  of  the  decrees,  his  system 
would  have  been  beautifully  rounded  out.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  in  the  present  age  to  remedy  this  defect.  While  this 
part  of  his  system  is  crumbling  out,  the  Church  is  being  substi- 
tuted, and  that  forms  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the  problems 
upon  which  the  *'  new  departure  in  theology"  are  laying  hold  of 
some  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  of  the  most  interesting. 
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questions  of  the  times.  A  sound  Christolcgj  will  throw  light 
upon  the  eschatological  investigations  that  are  confronting  the 
Church  of  the  present  age.  Infant  salvation  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen,  if  they  cannot  be  explained  upon  the 
ground  of  the  decrees,  seek  their  explanation  elsewhere.  They 
will  not  be  pushed  aside.  They  are  legitimate  inquiries.  If 
the  saints  on  earth  and  all  the  dead  but  one  communion  make, 
and  the  earthly  and  transearthly  state  of  the  Church  form  but 
one  living  organic  process,  the  scheme  of  redemption  will  not  be 
complete  until  the  consummation  of  the  ages. 


IV. 

DISAPPEARING  RELIGIONS. 

BT  PUOF.  CHARLES  RUDY,  PH.  D.,  PARIS,  FRANCE. 

{ArtideS.)* 

In  this  my  third  article  I  propose  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  where  we  left  it  last,  and  after  taking  mj  readers 
over  some  interesting  ground  I  propose  to  stop  at  Constan- 
tinople,  and  at  this  point  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
saying  something  concerning  the  subject  from  which  this  article 
takes  its  title. 

After  leaving  there  the  Georgian  who  had  accompanied  me 
to  Tiflis,  good  luck  once  more  fell  in  my  way.  I  met  with  t 
Russian  officer,  who  offered  to  take  me  with  him  to  Poti  and 
share  the  advantage  of  his  Padnaroschni.  As  the  railroad 
is  not  yet  finished,  this  was  a  God-send  to  me.  So  for  five  or 
six  days  and  nights  I  travelled  with  him  in  the  Russian  post- 
cart,  three  horses  abreast,  which  once  and  again,  by  the  violence 
of  its  movements,  reminded  me  of  the  drive  to  the  serf-lord's 
mansion.  The  country  we  passed  through  stilt  remained 
mountainous,  and  in  many  respects  certain  glimpses  of  the 
scenery  reminded  me  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — though  not 
so  rugged  and  lonesome.  Fruit-trees  there  were  in  great 
abundance,  especially  vines,  which  were  to  be  seen  at  even 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — a  thing  unique  in  the 
world  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  passed  into  Immeratia  and  reached 
Kutais,  the  ancient  capital  of  Colchis,  alluded  to  in  the  pages 

*For  previous  articles  see  Reformed  Quarterly  Review  for  April, 
1879  and  July  1880. 
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of  Herodotas  and  Strabo.  Although  the  country  had  been 
robbed  of  much  of  its  picturesqueness  by  the  devastations  of 
the  tribes,  we  came  upon  some  romantic  old  castles  and  towers, 
literally  constructed  under  ground  and  peopled  by  the  Georgian 
and  Mingrelian  peasantry. 

Kutais  is  a  great  centre  for  hunting  ezcarsions  to  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  Rion,  rendered  so  famous  by  the  Argo- 
nautic  Expedition.  This  river  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Phasis,  that  is.  Pheasant,  from  the  quantities  of  these  birds — 
which  still  continue  to  abound  there.  Of  hunting  I  could  have 
had  enough,  had  I  had  the  time  to  spare,  for  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  Queen  of  Mingrelia — or  the  Dadian  Princess — having 
often  met  her  in  Paris,  and  I  could  easily  have  partaken  of 
her  hospitality ;  but  remembering  that  Prince  Andreas,  her 
youngest  son,  had  told  me  that  when  I  visited  them  I 
should  have  to  eat  a  whole  lamb  at  a  meal,  as  his  grandfather 
had  done,  and  should  be  swung  in  a  huge  swing  for  digestion 
afterwards,  I  held  back  from  placing  my  foot  upon  their 
threshold.  I  had  also  a  letter  to  the  ex-Queen  of  Georgia, 
but  having  lost  so  many  things  amongst  the  tribes,  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  well  present  myself  at  her  palace.  It  is  said  that 
the  Georgians  are  the  handsomest  race  in  the  world,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Mingrelians  should  rather  bear  the  palm. 

From  Eutais  I  continued  with  the  Russian  officer  as  far  as 
•Operi,  the  most  unhealthy  place,  with  the  exception  of  Poti,  in 
the  world,  on  account  of  the  black,  muddy  marshes  upon  which 
the  houses,  or  rather  wooden  shanties,  are  built.  I  had  unfor- 
tunately to  wait  one  night  before  I  could  get  the  boat  down 
the  Rion.  Operi  is  the  settlement  of  one  of  those  peculiar 
sects  who  believe  exclusively  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  practice 
mutilation  of  the  body.  This  sect  has  certain  quarters  in 
Russia,  but  whenever  discovered  by  the  government  its  members 
are  exiled  here.  They  never  take  the  fever  here,  but  grow 
disgustingly  fat,  and  lose  their  voices  and  physical  strength. 
It  is  often  dangerous  to  pass  through  their  villages  owing  to 
their  peculiar  propensities.     We  left  early,  and  got  to  Poti  the 
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same  evening  This  river  is  an  Amazon  in  miniatare  for  its 
flora  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  being  unequalled  in  all  Asia. 
This  is  not  surprising,  as  it  runs  through  the  virgin  forests  of 
Mingrelia  and  Gouria,  and  the  odors  of  the  ranker  vegetation 
are,  no  doubt,  together  with  the  shifting  soil  of  its  bed,  the 
causes  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  Poti.  The  forests  are  fall 
of  game — and  strange  stories  are  told  of  races  of  wild  men 
who,  living  alone  are  said  to  haunt,  like  the  classical  Satyrs,  its 
dense  and  tangled  wilds. 

The  boat  we  took  was  a  small  one,  and  full  of  Gourians, 
Mingrelians  and  Georgians,  among  whom  were  a  number  of 
girls  destined  for  the  slave-market.  Some  of  the  passengers 
on  board  were  people  of  high  rank,  dressed  in  all  their  splendid 
armor  and  Asiatic  head-gear.  The  town  of  Poti,  lying  low,  is 
subject  to  frequent  inundations,  and  on  my  arrival  I  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  pick  my  way  through  the  streets,  which  were 
deluged  with  water.  Indeed  the  houses  have  to  be  built  upon 
raised  stakes  to  keep  clear  of  the  slush.  There  were  two  inns. 
The  one  I  chose  was  kept  by  a  man  who  had  worked  at  the 
diggings  of  California,  and  having  failed  there  had  chosen 
this  haunt  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  greater  likelihood 
of  finding  gold.  He  was  still  ardent,  and  judging  from  the 
price  he  made  travellers  pay  for  the  poor  food  he  gave  them, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  he  will  succeed.  His  tavern  was 
more  like  an  infirmary  than  an  inn,  being  full  of  the  pest  and 
fever-stricken. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  out  safe  without  infection, 
though  this  night's  sojourn  cost  me  and  a  Frenchman  with 
me  forty  days  of  quarantine  at  Trebizond.  The  coast  scenery 
towards  Trebizond  is  most  lovely,  especially  the  effects  of  the 
sun-set  and  sun-rise  on  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  and  Caucasus. 

At  Trebizond,  then,  I  was  cast  into  quarantine  amongst  a 
most  revolting  company  of  criminals  and  sick  men,  and  my 
friend  the  Frenchman  with  me.  It  was  a  sort  of  hospital  and 
prison — the  roof  was    full  of  holes,  so  that  the  rain  poured 
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into  It  freely.  These  might  have  offered  a  means  of  escape, 
but  all  was  so  well  guarded  by  the  Turkish  soldiery  that  such 
an  idea  was  quite  impossible.  These  soldiers,  after  the  savage 
Cossacks,  presented  a  most  pleasant  appearance,  with  their 
gaudy  uniforms  and  their  fat,  jolly  faces.  On  our  way  we  saw 
pachas,  and  chiefs  and  functionaries,  in  their  splendid  attire. 
Food  was  offered  to  us — a  bowl  of  thin,  wretched  soup,  upon  a 
pole  twenty  feet  long.  My  companion  the  Frenchman  wrote 
without  delay  to  his  consul  to  come  to  our  relief.  I  had  not 
the  same  advantage,  for  here,  as  at  Kasan  and  Astrakhan,  there 
is  DO  American  consul.  First  they  refused  to  deliver  his  letter, 
for  fear  of  infection  ;  but  the  Frenchman,  who  spoke  Turkish, 
by  calling  them  all  sorts  of  grand  names,  put  the  officials  in 
good  humor,  and  thus  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  it.  The 
consul's  reply  informed  us  that  he  could  not  help  us,  but  he 
sent  us  beds,  and  we  exchanged  the  room  covered  with  straw 
for  a  little  less  wretched  one — but  this  too  had  holes  in  the 
roof.  He  also  sent  fifty  bottles  of  Bordeaux  and  other  provi- 
sions. All  this  was  handed  us  in  the  same  fashion,  upon  poles. 
So  far  we  fared  pretty  well.  The  only  thing  that  oppressed  us 
was  that  we  were  to  be  locked  up  here  for  forty  days. 

A  very  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  sprang  up  among  our  com- 
panions of  the  other  room,  who  could  see  us  eating  and  drink- 
ing without  reserve.  We  then  procured  paper  and  ink  and 
began  our  journals.  After  a  week,  we  applied  to  the  consul,  asking 
him  if  he  could  not  procure  us  a  permit  to  row  out  into  the  sea. 
After  considerable  trouble,  this  concession  was  granted,  and 
we  then  went  out  every  day,  and  visited  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  amusing  ourselves  among  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  castles  ; 
but  we  did  not  enter  any  of  them,  on  account  of  the  scor- 
pions abounding  there.  We  had  at  first  great  difficulty 
in  getting  fruit  of  the  peasants,  who  insisted  that  the  germ  of 
poison  in  us,  and  the  poison  in  the  fruit,  would  bring  on  the 
disease.  This  sort  of  thing  continued  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  we  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  escape.  We  secretly 
communicated  with  a  captain  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Constanti- 
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nople,  and  agreed  with  him  to  meet  his  boat  at  a  certain  point 
on  the  coast,  where  he  should  take  us  up.  This  plan  happily 
succeeded,  and  we  found  ourselves  bound  for  that  city  on  a 
fine  steamer.  Here  again  there  were  a  number  of  Circassian 
slave-girls  on  board  for  the  harems  of  the  Pachas  of  Constanti- 
nople,  and  their  languishing  singing,  together  with  the  chanting 
of  the  Mahommedans,  was  very  striking.  The  steamer  bore  ns 
along  at  a  good  speed,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  we  reached 
the  Bosphorus,  with  the  coast  always  in  sight.  This  scenery, 
in  its  magnificence,  baffles  all  description.  The  many  cities, 
both  on  the  Asiatic  and  European  sides,  the  grand  seraglios  of 
the  pashas,  the  mosques  with  their  minarets  and  the  cypress- 
covered  cemeteries;  all  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind 
that  words  fail  entirely  to  convey.  This  panorama  oontinaes 
as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Reaching  Constantinople,  we 
disembarked  near  Saint  Sophia  and  made  our  way  through 
the  city,  which,  when  one  is  in  its  midst,  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing after  its  splendid   appearance  from   the  Bosphoros. 

Having  arrived  at  the  border-land,  where  Christianity  and 
Heathenism   touch,  and   having    seen   in   activity   Buddhism, 
among   the   Mongol-Kalmouks,   Brahminism,   in   the   Hindoo 
colony  of  Astrakhan,  and  Zoroastrianism,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Tiflis,  it  may  be  well  to  touch  upon  those 
religions  which  we  have  met  with  on  our  journey,  especially  in 
regard  to  their  relations  with  Christianity.     All  these  we  may 
consider,  leaving  Confucianism  and  Laotzism  as  more  appro- 
priately belonging  to  a  system  of  philosophy  than  to  a  religious 
sect.     In  the  same  way  there  are  numberless  less  important 
beliefs — mere  ephemera — which  spring  up  and  die  for  sheer 
want  of  vitality. 

A  religion  that  has  a  basis  of  truth  must,  above  all  things, 
be  characterized  by  vitality.  It  must  be  so  strong,  so  truly  in 
accord  with  human  nature  and  the  reasonable  hopes  of  man,  as 
to  be  insusceptible  of  decay.  No  religion  can  be  true  that 
loses  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  world,  and  that  has  a 
tendency  to  decline  and  disappear. 
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No  religioD  can  be  true  that  has  not  a  tendency  to  advance 
¥rith  the  increasing  civilization  of  the  world,  that  has  not 
"within  it  that  element  of  perfection  which  will  expand  with 
the  development  of  mankind,  even  up  to  that  state  of  improve- 
ment which  has  been  called  Utopian — a  stage,  alas!  which 
we  almost  fear  will  never  be  reached  by  the  Human  Race. 

First  of  all,  is  there  any  religion  existing,  or  more  than 
one,  that  answers  to  all  these  requirements?  We  will  not 
answer  this  question  here  dogmatically,  until  we  have  inquired 
what  religion  is,  and  what  it  does  to  bind  men  together,  and  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  in  this  life.  We  will  not  stop  to  reason, 
as  many  have  wasted  their  time  in  doing,  on  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  a  divine  revelation ;  it  is  enough  for  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  though  not  enough  for  philosophers,  that 
without  some  religious  consolation  and  belief,  their  hearts  are 
empty.  How  would  a  father  feel  if  he  were  told  that  ic  was 
mere  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  him  to  love  his  children,  and 
to  teach  those  children  to  love  and  assist  each  other  over  the 
weary,  rugged  paths  of  the  world?  This  simple  question  is  the 
touch-stone  of  religion.  We  all  believe  in  a  Creator.  Why 
should  we  doubt  that  He  is  truly  Father  to  the  human  race  ? 
Why  should  we  doubt  that  all  men  are  brothers  in  the  same 
family  ?  Now,  any  religion  that  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  must 
teach  the  members  of  this  great  family  of  man — that  their  duty 
is  not  to  destroy  one  another,  not  to  regard  a  neighbor  as  an 
enemy,  but  to  extend  to  him  that  sympathy,  kindness  and  love 
which  he  feels  towards  the  offspring  of  his  own  parents.  The 
very  word  Religion,  which  is  used  by  all  nations,  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  this  view.  Derived  from  the  Latin  word 
religOy  to  bind  anew,  it  signified  an  oath  or  vow  of  the  most 
sacred  character.  This  fact  is  most  instructive  as  showing 
how  the  human  heart,  unable  to  rely  upon  itself  would  seek 
strength  and  support  by  an  open  pledge  to  perform  that  which 
was  right  towards  others. 

We  have  already  said  that  any  true  religion  must  have  vi- 
tality, that  it  must  have  ever-increasing  claims  on  human 
sympathies,  must  be  progressive  and  adaptable  to  all. 
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la  speaking  of  a  tme  reUgion  we  neaa  8«eh  a  one  as  woald 
meel  the  wants  of  the  ^hole  haman  race  were  it  afasolaulj 
snseeptible  of  perfectibility. 

I  have  been  too  mveh  of  a  tiareller  not  to  know  that  aaay 
of  the  religions  still  in  Togve  are  adapted  to  the  sympathies  of 
nndvilised  and  semi-eiiilised  peoples.  Who,  having  visited 
Turkey,  can  say  that  the  religion  of  MahcHaed  is  not  snited  to 
the  despotic  and  ferocious  character  of  the  Turks  ?  who,  haviag 
Tisited  Naples  and  Sicily,  can  say  that  the  Roman  GathsGc 
religion  is  not  suited  to  the  confiding  and  superstitious  naturei 
of  the  Italian  lower  classes  ?  who  can  say  that  the  relies  of  the 
saints  are  not  precious  to  their  souls  ?  But  we  shall  not  fnat 
at  this  point  to  discuss  the  attractireness  which  these  rel^iom 
have  for  these  peoples.  If  the  human  race  is  to  advance  a 
knowledge  and  moral  worth,  sudi  peoples  as  we  hare  spokes 
of  must  seek  a  new  rriigion  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
their  nature.  But  our  purpose  in  this  artide  is  to  inqiire 
what  religions  hare  disappeared,  and  are  disappearing,  sad 
what  are  the  causes  of  their  decline. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  say  that  in  countries  where 
the  population  is  vast,  and  where  religion,  instead  of  spreadiag 
into  other  countries,  is  decaying  and  falling  into  disuse,  it  is  t 
disappearing  religion, — it  has  not  the  element  of  ritalitj 
in  it  to  which  we  hare  before  alluded.  Into  this  category  ve 
may  introduce  those  religions  that  are  tyrannical,  cruel,  m- 
moral,  or  absurd  on  the  ground  of  their  superstitious  or  bsr- 
baroas  practices.  For  instance,  we  find  that  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  presence  of  a  greater 
one,  which,  in  forbidding  polygamy  and  living  sacrifices^  not 
only  accords  with  modern  riews,  but  is  likdy  to  do  so  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on.  Certainly,  though  polygamy  has  planted 
itself  in  one  corner  of  our  country,  it  b  not  likdy  to  spread  t» 
the  three  other  corners  of  this  great  continent.  We  know  weD 
that  polytheism  and  caste  are  destroying  Brahmintsm,  a  reS- 
gion,  too,  that  nerer  spread  beyond  the  region  where  it  first 
took  root. 
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Polygamj  again,  together  with  the  sworc^  and  that  irreligious 
element,  intolerance,  is  fast  undermining  Islamism — nay,  the 
Turkish  empire  itself.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  re- 
searches, Buddhism  presents  a  most  singular  phenomenon. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  free  than  any  of  these  ancient  creeds  from 
intolerance  and  from  the  flattery  of  human  passions.  It  never 
resorted  to  the  sword  as  a  means  of  conversion,  but  prosely- 
tizes by  a  system  of  peaceful  persuasion  and  tolerant  reason- 
ing. And  see  what  the  result  has  been.  To-day  its  followers 
outnumber  those  of  all  other  religious  creeds.  Yet  it  has  not 
vitality.  In  China  and  Japan  it  exhibits  symptoms  of  decline. 
These  two  populous  nations  are  actually  sending  out  men  in 
search  of  a  new  religion.  Japanese  priests  are  at  this  moment 
traversing  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America  on  the 
remarkable  mission  of  endeavoring  to  discover  a  new  and  more 
vital  and  sympathetic  religion.  Let  us  add  that  seven  hundred 
pagan  temples  have  already  been  deserted,  or  appropriated  to 
secular  purposes. 

I  received  some  of  these  men  myself  in  Paris,  and  from  my 
interviews  with  them  I  am  able  to  say  that  Christianity  is  on 
its  trial  before  them,  and  that  one  correct  move  of  Protestant- 
ism may,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  gain  for  it  one  half  of  the  human 
race.  Catholicism,  with  its  sacerdotal  system,  is  being  exam- 
ined by  these  men,  and  will  fail,  for  infallibility  is  not  the  creed 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thus  far  in  considering  the  subject  of  disappearing  religions 
we  have  seen  that  all,  more  or  less,  contain  within  them  the  ele- 
ments of  decay ;  that  though  many  of  them  possess,  more  or 
less,  the  seeds  of  truth,  none  have  these  in  sufficient  vigor  to 
render  them  acceptable  to  the  world  at  large.  None  of  these 
religions  have  to  any  degree  worthy  of  mention  overflowed  the 
boundaries  of  those  regions  in  which  they  originated.  Many 
of  them  have  died  out  with  the  greatness  of  the  people  whose 
creed  they  formed.  Among  religions  that  have  disappeared  we 
may  note  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  worship  of  Isis,  whose 
veiled  face  symbolized  Divinity ;  that  of  Greece,   which   mi- 
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grated  to,  and  finally  died  oat  with,  Borne,  and  which  was  b«t 
a  highly  elaborated  symbolic  Pantheism.  Then  came  the  Bomaa 
Catholic,  which  adopted  into  itself,  in  order  to  make  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Italy,  the  ceremonies  and  insignia  of 
Etruscan  worship.     If  there  is  good  to  be  found  in  the  old  r^ 
ligions  of  the  East,  so  is  there  even  still  more  in  that  of  modern 
Rome,  wherein,  buried  beneath  fdols,  relics,  and  saperstitiou 
ceremonials  still  lies  the  heart  of  Christianity,  which  daring  the 
last  few  centuries  dating  from  Wycliffe,  the  father  of  Protestant- 
ism, has  been  exhumed.     This  brings  us  to  Protestantism  and 
the  Bible,  the   work  of  which  has  been  so   vigorously  carried 
out  by  Luther  and  his  followers.     Tracing  the  subject  thas  far 
we  are  in  a  position  to  ask,  is  there  any  religion  which,  based 
on    purity  and  truth,  is   calculated    to  meet  the  wants  of  nil 
mankind,  to  advance  them  to  that  state  of  unity  and  brother- 
hood which  so  many  desire  to  see  established  among  them? 
This  great  question  is  not  easily  disposed  of  as  a  whole. 

We  will  therefore  consider  it  under  two  aspects,  viz  :  its  ab- 
solute and  undeniable  foundation  in  truth  in  so  far  as  its  moral 
teachings  are  acceptable  to  a  higher  humanity,  and  what  most 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  question,  its  divine  origin.  The  phi- 
losophers, who  take  objection  to  it  on  the  latter  score,  who  trace 
it  to  the  ancient  worship  of  Osiris  ;  who  see  many  of  its  teach- 
ings and  doctrines  in  the  older  creeds  of  the  East ;  the  scientists 
who  dispute  the  possibility  of  the  Divinity  appearing  in  the 
human  form  ;  none  of  these  deny,  indeed  many  of  them  uphold, 
the  truth  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  far  transcend  in  value 
those  of  any  other  man  in  any  age,  who  has  appeared  on  the 
earth.  Separating  then  the  teachings  of  Christ  for  a  moment 
from  the  mysterious  origin  of  that  Great  Being,  let  us  ask,  is 
the  world  going  to  be  deprived  of  them  because  it  is  not  unani- 
mous on  the  question  of  whence  they  came  ?  In  demanding 
then  some  religion  which  will  respond  co  the  wants  of  all  man- 
kind, let  us  ask  whether  Christianity  does  or  does  not  meet  this 
requirement  ?  To  what  extent  has  it  overflowed  its  boundaries  ? 
It  began  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Judea  ;  where  is  it  now?    It 
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has  made  the  conquest  of  Europe ;  it  has  followed  the  emigrants 
of  that  continent  to  this  vast  country,  where  it  is  universally 
established;  it  is  spreading  over  the  fifth  division  of  the  globe, 
Australia  and  Polynesia ;  it  is  gradually,  but  effectually,  work- 
ing its  way  into  the  vast  continent  of  Africa ;  it  is  not  un- 
known in  India,  the  country  of  Brahma,  nor  in  China,  the  land 
of  Buddha  and  Confucius.  Thus  far  then  Christianity  as  a 
whole,  that  is  to  say  both  in  its  teachings  and  in  its  alleged  ori- 
gin, has  been  spreading  more  and  more  over  the  entire  globe. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  classed  among  those  we  call  Disappear- 
ing Religions.  But  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  the  Press  is  rampant  and  opinion  is  free  the 
question  relating  to  its  divine  origin  will  continue  under  dis- 
pute. 

Its  truths  are  being  diffused  everywhere  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  great  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  of  the 
world.  Wherever  the  Catholics  advance  in  the  great  work,  the 
Protestants  with  all  their  sects  follow  them  up,  and  it  appears 
as  if  the  great  work,  which  is  the  work  of  all  time,  is  destined 
to  be  performed  on  sectarian  principles,  and  that  the  final 
Reformation,  by  means  of  which  the  true  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  false,  the  pure  from  the  idolatrous,  is  to  be  the  final 
and  crowning  work.  The  union  of  establishments  and  institu- 
tions is  not  the  great  desideratum.  What  is  to  be  desired  is  to 
see  one  great  institution  established,  not  under  Popes  and  Arch- 
bishops and  other  great  dignitaries,  but  in  the  universal  heart 
of  man,  under  self-guidance,  self-regulation,  in  a  word,  that  the 
higher  humanity  which  crops  out  more  and  more  among  the 
good,  the  charitable,  the  peaceful,  the  honest  and  the  just,  should 
be  diffused  from  family  to  family,  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
that  finally  internal  discord  and  foreign  war  should  be  so  op- 
posed to  men's  opinions  as  to  be  no  longer  possible  in  the  hands 
of  rulers.  What  we  insist  on  then  is,  that  the  moral  teachings 
of  Christianity  are  acceptable  to  the  reason  of  all  men  from 
the  skeptic  to  the  devotee,  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  position  we  assume  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  con- 
22 
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stitute  the  great  basis  of  a  religion  that  is  not  only  not  disap- 
pearing, but  that  is  spreading  farther  and  wider  every  day. 

We  now  come  to  the  philosophical  question  which  will  always 
agitate  men's  minds — whether  the  mission  of  Christ  is  a  divine 
one,  or  whether  He  was  but  a  man  more  highly  endowed  than 
all  His  fellow-beings  with  moral  truth,  and  with  a  boundless  love 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Let  us  candidly  admit  that  these  are 
questions  which  we  cannot  reply  to  for  each  other.  We  may 
read  the  New  Testament,  we  may  read  the  works  of  the  great, 
est  divines,  and  of  the  philosophers,  bat  what  is  it  that  finally 
brings  our  judgment  to  a  decision  ?  It  is  not  the  evidence  that 
we  collect,  but  it  is  what  we  feel  within  us,  whether  of  belief  or 
disbelief,  and  as  there  are  different  sects  of  Christianity  so 
may  all  of  these,  if  true  to  their  creed,  argue  with  •ach  other 
in  a  kindly  spirit  the  diflSculties  that  beset  them  on  that  which 
has  philosophical  rather  than  practical  bearings. 

The  character  of  Christ  was  so  full  of  dignity,  His  love  for 
mankind  was  so  sympathetic  and  unselfish  that  no  man,  be  he 
skeptic  or  be  he  follower  of  that  glorious  being,  ever  compares 
Him  to  any  other.  Yes,  even  the  skeptic  feels  in  his  heart  that 
the  Great  Teacher  stands  alone,  and  is  utterly  unapproachable. 
We  know  who  were  His  parents,  but  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
teacher ;  His  wisdom  and  goodness  seem  to  have  been  purely 
His  own.  This  is  not  so  with  the  great  sages  of  antiquity,  who 
studied  under  others.  Socrates,  who  on  the  testimony  of  all 
history,  passed  for  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  the 
philosophers  of  paganism,  was  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  and 
afterwards  of  Archelaus.  Plato,  who  received  the  appella- 
tion of  divine,  studied  first  under  Socrates,  and  on  the  death 
of  that  sage  successively  under  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes ; 
afterwards  he  went  to  Megara  to  study  under  Euclid,  besides 
visiting  Rome  to  hear  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  into  Egypt  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  priests.  The 
same  is  true  of  Epicurus,  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
philosophy;  he  studied  under  Pamphilus,  the  Platonist  at 
Samos ;   and  so  of  the  illustrious  Zeno,  who  by  the  advice  of 
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the  oracle  studied  profoundly  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
of  Greece.  These  and  others  then  who  have  so  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  world  by  their  doctrines  and  teachings,  always 
inculcating  virtue,  were  not  self-formed ;  they  profited  always 
by  the  opinions  of  other  men.  But  how  was  it  with  Christ? 
Was  it  ever  said  that  He  had  a  teacher  ?  His  grand  doctrines 
Appear  tohavp  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  His  heart — as  genius 
is  born — the  genius  of  universal  truth.  It  was  that  genius, 
that  inspiration,  which  made  Him  that  which  He  desired  all 
men  to  be — self-denying,  loving.  Other  men  had  extended 
their  love  to  their  neighbor,  to  their  country  ;  He  gave  His 
not  to  these  alone,  but  to  the  entire  world,  and  this  is  why 
He  stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
world.  Great  as  His  teachirig  was,  His  example  was  equally 
so ;  as  much  is  to  be  learned  from  what  He  did  as  from  what 
He  said ;  and  in  three  years  He  uttered  more  golden  words 
and  performed  more  golden  deeds,  as  a  leader  of  men,  than  all 
the  moral  teachers  in  the  universe  put  together  have  done  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  mankind.  Compare  Him  with 
Socrates.  That  great  sage  was  present  in  two  campaigns,  in 
both  of  which  he  displayed  his  courag)  in  the  presence  of 
danger.  In  one  he  saved  the  life  of  Xenophon,  in  the  other  he 
faced  the  enemy,  who  did  not  dare  attack  him,  while  his  com- 
panions fled.  All  this  is  greatness  in  a  human  sense,  but  if 
we  would  measure  the  infinite  distance  between  Socrates,  the 
greatest  moral  philosopher  of  antiquity,  and  Christ — imagine 
the  latter  taking  up  arms  against  his  fellow-men !  Socrates 
may  be  said,  as  times  went,  to  have  performed  a  duty  towards 
his  country,  and  he  acquiesced  in  that  view;  but  imagine 
Christ  being  told  that  He  must  bear  arms  against  His  fellow^ 
men ;  with  what  dignity  would  He  have  answered^  ''  I  come  to 
save,  not  to  destroy." 

Great  men  have  lived  on  earth  and  in  vaster  numbers  in  each 
snccessive  generation  that  history  records,  but  where  such  a 
one  as  this  one  ? 

Hie  unicus  una  non  alter. 
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ton,  and  Byron  exhaust  the  whole  art  of  poetry  ?  But  who 
can  ^dd  one  atom  of  any  value  to  the  morals  of  Christ  ? 
Who  can  perform  any  action  as  an  example  to  mankind  that 
can  be  set  side  by  side  with  His  actions,  that  was  not  taught  in 
those  three  short  years  by  Christ  Himself? 

In  bringing  our  minds  to  the  subject  of  skepticism,  so  mftny 
considerations  press  themselves  upon  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  should  first  engage  our  attention.  It  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  bear  in  mind  that  the  religious  nature  is  an  idiosyncrasy 
— that  it  is  an  ineradicable  tendency  of  the  mind ;  and  that  it 
therefor^  gives  to  individuals  the  only  bias  on  which  they  can 
rely,  as  a  central  sentiment  around  which  to  collect  their  opin- 
ions and  motives  for  actions  in  this  life. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  opinion  pure  and  simple  without  an 
inherent  mental  bias.  That  bias  Nature  or  Providence  has 
given  us,  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  in- 
fluence of  our  entire  hearts  and  minds  as  to  throw  it  oflT  and  re- 
fuse its  guidance.  It  therefore  behooves  the  religious  mind  to 
look  well  within,  and  assure  itself  of  its  undoubted  bias,  and 
having  discovered  that  to  adhere  to  its  influence,  and  to  treat 
skepticism  as  a  system  which  cannot  overthrow  that  which  is 
implanted  in  our  souls. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  and  taken  a  flrm  stand  upon  it, 
we  may,  if  we  think  flt,  approach  skepticism  without  fear,  and 
therefore  without  anger  or  reproach,  whether  for  study  or  for 
argument.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  skeptical  controver- 
sies may  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  our  lives  and  hopes  by 
influencing  those  in  whom  a  religious  bias  is  less  strongly 
planted ;  and  there  may  be  men  who  think  more  in  proportion 
as  they  feel  less,  and  who  therefore  taking  a  less  earnest  view, 
and  a  more  literary,  or  scientific,  or  controversial  one  than 
those  who  look  on  this  unsatisfactory  life  as  preparatory  to  a 
better,  are  interested  in  the  perusal  of  all  that  opposing  parties 
have  to  say  against  religion.  The  skeptic,  if  sincere,  is  a  man 
wholly  unendowed  with  religious  bias  ;  he  is  wanting  in  that  ele- 
ment of  our  nature,  and   out   of  this  condition    of  his   mind 
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arises  all  his  research  and  all  his  hostile  argaments.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  skeptic  is  by  do  means  sarprising  when  we*  take 
into  account  this  absence  in  his  character  of  all  sympathy  with 
man's  invalaable  religions  aspirations.  This  sympathy  wanting 
his  conscience  is  free,  and  he  can  treat  of  the  most  sacred 
things  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  chemist  treats  of  a  drop  of  wsten 
a  babble  of  air,  or  a  spark  of  fire.  But  in  what  degree  doe> 
his  skepticism  affect  Christianity  ?  Is  the  desire  for  difine 
knowledge  on  the  decrease  ?  While  Christianity  is  working 
towards  the  happy  establishment  of  peace  and  good-will  among 
men,  the  voice  of  the  skeptic  reaches  us  only  as  some  indistinct 
cry  of  misery  from  the  distant  darkness  and  has  no  infla^ce 
on  our  lives. 

Look  at  the  contradictions  which  a  man  like  Renan  utters. 
Take  for  instance  this  sentence :  ''  The  features  of  Christ  are 
impressed  in  lines  of  fire  upon  the  flesh  of  the  hypocrite  and 
the  false  devotee— features  incomparable  and  worthy  of  tbe 
Son  of  God.  Jesus,  who  has  founded  the  true  kingdom  of 
God,  the  kingdom  of  the  meek  and  humble,  behold !  The 
Christ  of  early  days,  pure  and  without  stain,  when  the  voice  of 
His  Father  resounded  in  His  bosom  with  a  pure  echo,  there 
were  then  some  months,  perhaps  a  year,  in  which  God  truly 
lived  on  earth."  Add  to  this  what  he  says  in  another  part  of 
the  same  work  in  which  he  calls  Him  *'  wise,  pious,  far-seeing, 
sublime,  incomparable,  gigantic,  the  glory  of  the  human  race.'* 

Now  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  a  man 
who,  writing  thus  of  our  Saviour  in  one  place  is  guilty  of  sach 
contradictions  in  another  as  to  stigmatize  Him  as  ^'  an  enthusi- 
ast, dreamer,  a  Utopian,  a  democrat,  an  anarchist,  a  man  full 
of  prejudices,  a  liar,  an  impostor,  a  juggler,  a  species  of  mad- 
man?"    Here   again  he  calls  Him  ^^  tolerant,  mild,  amiable, 
smiling,  charming,   peaceful,  of  infinite  sweetness,''  and  again, 
in  other  places,  as  if  wholly  oblivious  of  the  responsibilities  of 
a  true  reasoner,  he  calls  Him  ''  variable,  disposed  to  exaggera- 
tion, vain,  imperative^  vindictive,  a  sophist,  a  fanatic,  a  hard 
master,  a  bad  son."     By  this  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  little 
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Christianity  has  to  fear  from  skeptics,  and  especially  from 
skeptics  such  as  Renan  and  his  school.  No,  these  men  are  like 
little  children  on  the  sands  building  up  round  heaps  for  the 
tide  to  wash  away.  They  may  build  on,  and  heap  up,  if  they 
will,  mountains  upon  mountpins  of  doubt,  but  as  time  rolls  on 
the  tide  of  truth  must  sweep  towards  them,  and  these  records 
of  their  labor  must  inevitably  be  swept  away. 

The  human  heart  cannot  be  deprived  of  religious  feelings. 
It  is  an  intrinsic  element  in  our  nature  that  we  must  worship 
and  adore.  Darwin  in  his  voyage  of  the  Beagle  has  shown 
how,  even  among  the  Fugean  savages,  this  natural  yearning, 
satisfied  from  no  purer  source  had  personified  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  looked  upon  them  as  the  ministers  of  the  great 
over-ruling  Spirit  of  Justice.  The  brother  of  one  of  the  Fu- 
geans  brought  over  to  England  by  Capt.  Fitzroy  had  killed  "  a 
bad  wild  man,"  apparently  without  due  cause,  and  long  after 
that  it  was  alleged  the  winds  and  stormy  waves  had  come  to 
avenge  the  crime.  And  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  moral  philosophers  in  our  own  lands  ! 

"  If  wrong  you  do,  if  false  you  play 
In  summer  among  the  flowers, 
You  must  atone,  you  shall  repay 
In  winter  among  the  showers." 

This  principle  of  a  divine  government,  of  moral  justice,  is  in- 
herent in  our  nature;  but  how  can  it  exist  without  a  God  in 
whom  these  functions  of  power  are  centered  ? 

Man  must  worship.  The  savage,  the  winds  and  waves;  the 
intellectual  philosopher,  the  vague  generalities  which  he  ex- 
pounds as  natural  causes  and  immutable  laws.  Viewed  thus^ 
atheism  is  itself  a  religion,  and  certainly  not  the  most  tolerant, 
since  it  will  not  permit  the  least  deviation  from  its  dogmas,  and 
brands  as  fools  and  visionaries  those  who  refuse  to  accept  its 
creed. 

But  worship  plays  a  double  part.  It  not  only  honors  the  ob- 
ject worshipped,  but  it  effects  a  great  change  in  the  worshipper. 
The  savage  races  which  have  made  their  deities,  the  very  per- 
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Bonification  of  every  brutal  and  bloodthirsty  passion,  have  made 
their  idols,  as  far  as  possible  to  convey  their  idea,  and  then,  re- 
acting on  themselves,  have  tried  to  vie  in  craelty  with  the  ob- 
ject of    their   own   creation.     The  licentious  faith   of  classic 
Greece  and  Rome  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  licentious  life 
of  those  nations.     But  what   kind   of   worship   is  that   which 
atheism  has  to  offer,  and  how  is  man  to  assimilate  himself  to 
generalities,  natural  causes   and   immutable  laws,  as  we  ha?e 
seen  the  barbarous  idolater  must  do  to  his  bloodthirsty  fetish i 
and  the  Christian  to  his  ideal,  admittedly  the  purest  of  which 
the   human  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  the  impression.     We 
must,  if  we  accept  this  creed,  and  unless  we  can  so  change  oar 
very  nature  as  not  to  assimilate  ourselves  to  that  which  we  re- 
gard as  supreme,  resign  ourselves  to  the  despotism  of  unreason- 
ing, irresistible  law.     We  must  submit  to  a  divinity  which  has 
no  sympathy  with  our  nature,  which  crushes  like  an  incubos 
upon  the  highest  development  of  our  moral  aspirations,  which 
knows   no   difference  between  good  and  evil  apart  from  '^  law." 
Imagine  a  few  centuries  of  such  a  religion  where  mankind  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 

The  passive  obedience  of  the  Russian  moujik  to  the  sovereign 
whom  he  neither  loves  nor  admires,  but  dreams  not  of  disobey- 
ing, has  often  been  attributed  to  the  long  acquired  habit  of 
submitting  to  the  irresistible  necessities  imposed  by  the  rigor 
of  his  climate.  But  such  a  religion  would  impose  upon  the 
human  heart  a  principle  of  passive  submission  more  fatal  to 
the  freedom  of  individual  responsibility  and  progress,  and  tend 
more  to  the  production  of  abject  slavery  than  the  most  iniqui- 
tous despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Such  a  faith 
could  not  be  endured,  and  we  may  safely  include  atheism  and 
''  natural  religion ''  among  the  disappearing  religions  of  the 
world. 


V. 


FRENCH  REPUBLICANISM  THE  LEGACY  OF  THE 

HUGUENOTS 

BY  RBV.  J.  0.  JOHNSON,  SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN,  PA. 

Aftbr  many  previous  ineffectual  attempts  republicanism  seems 
at  last  to  have  gained  a  secure  and  permanent  establishmeot  in 
France.  Hence  the  question,  who  were  its  first  promoters  and 
defenders  in  that  wonderful  nationality,  becomes  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  A  careful  study  of  history  compels  us  to  agree  with 
M.  Grbvy,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  that  the  Huguenot 
Church  is  "  the  mother  of  modern  democracy.'^  (In  an  address 
to  certain  delegates  of  the  Reformed  Congregations  in  1879). 
This  was  a  public  acknowledgement,  from  a  high  source,  of  the 
historical  fact  that  the  present  republic  owes  its  existence 
largely  to  the  heroic  efforts  and  noble  example  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  established  the  first  republican  government  on  French 
soil  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  following  sketch  we  shall  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
Huguenot  history  throughout  all  of  its  varying  fortunes,  so 
that  every  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  may  see  what 
manner  of  men  these  first  republicans  of  France  were,  and  what 
is  the  debt  due  to  their  memory  by  the  two  greatest  republics 
of  our  times,  namely,  the  United  States  and  France.  For 
America,  too,  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Huguenots, 
whose  descendants  furnished  our  country  many  of  her  best 
citizens  and  most  ardent  patriots.  Three  of  the  seven  Presi- 
dents of  our  Colonial  Congress  were  of  Huguenot  origin  :  John 
Jay,  Henry  Laurens  and  Elias  Boudinot.     Jay  was   also  the 
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first  Chief  Justice  of  the  XT.  S.  Sapreme  Court ;  and  he  and 
Boudinot  were  roembers  of  the  American  Foreign  Missionarj 
Society,   and   both   were   Presidents  of  the   American   Bible 
Society  in  their  old  age.   Faneoil  Hall,  *^  the  cradle  of  Ameri- 
can liberty/'  was  the  gift  of  a  Hugaenot  refugee ;  and  Bowdoin 
College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  Maine,  owes  its  name 
and  funds  to  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots.     In  oar  revola- 
tionary  war  General  Francis  Marion,   the  Huguenot,  fought 
heroically  for  American  liberty,  as  did  thousands  of  his  couotiy- 
men  who  had  found  an  asylum  on  our  shores. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  are  inseparably  connected,  and  we 
cannot  give  the  history  of  the  one  without  the  other.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  this  sketch  by  going 
back  to  the  fountain  head  of  liberty  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Our  standpoint  shall  not  be  that  of  the 
partizan,  but  of  the  student  of  history. 

The  Reformation  began  in  France  as  early  as  in  Switierkod 
and  Germany,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  or  with  so  mach 
observation.  A  reform  was  demanded  by  statesmen,  scholars 
and  churchmen  ;  indeed,  by  the  enlightened  classes  of  France 
and  of  Europe.  The  reformation  did  not  concern  religion 
alone,  but  gave  liberty  to  think  and  act  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

The  leading  promoters  of  reform  were  living  in  Paris,  and 
were  connected  with  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  king- 
dom.    Professor  Lefevre  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  to  his  pupil  William  Farel,  several  years  before  Luther 
proclaimed  it  in  Germany.     But  it  was  in  the  city  of  Meaax 
that  the  reformation  was  first  carried  into  effect.     The  accom- 
plished and  courtly  Bishop,  Briconnet,   invited  Lefevre  and 
Farel  to  assist  him  in  introducing  the  needed  reforms  in  his 
diocese.     Michel   d'    Arande,  Gerard   Roussel  and  other  re- 
formers soon  joined  the  number,  and  the  reformation  in  Meauz 
made  rapid  progress.      Fervid  preaching  scattered  the  seeds  of 
**'  the   religion  *'   far  and   wide   among  the   people.     In    1522 
Lefevre  translated  the  New  Testament  into  French,  and  thus 
wonderfully  aided  in  spreading  the  new  doctrines. 
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Bat  these  reformers  were  mostly  cautious  and  timid  men, 
and  were  affrighted  at  the  first  threats  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
then  the  necessities  of  the  hour  brought  to  the  front  two  more 
zealous,  boM  and  intrepid  leaders,  Theodore  Beza  and  John 
Calvin.  Princes  of  the  royal  blood  and  many  nobles  became 
ardent  reformers,  such  as  Antony  and  Jeanne  d  Albret,  king 
and  queen  of  Navarre,  the  illustrious  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde, 
brother  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  They  were  the  heads  of  th3 
Bourbon  family.  These  were  joined  at  a  later  period  by 
Admiral  Coligny,  his  brothers  D'Andelot,  General  of  Infantry, 
and  Odet,  Cardinal  dd  Cbatillon,  and  by  the  famous  D*Aubigne 
and  a  host  of  other  nobles,  fully  one  half  of  ail  in  the  realm. 

At  first,  even  the  king,  Francis  I.,  favored  the  new 
opinions ;  and  his  highly-educated  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois, 
was  a  devoted  reformer.  A  Romanist  of  the  time,  Micheli, 
writes  that  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  quietly 
becoming  Protestant. 

'^  In  many  of  the  provinces  meetings  of  the  Reformed  are  held, 
sermons  preached,  and  rules  of  life  adopted  entirely  according 
to  the  example  of  Geneva.  Every  one  has  embraced  these 
opinions;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  even  the  clerical  body, 
ilot  only  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  but  even  the  bishops  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates.  Except  the  common 
people,  who  still  zealously  frequent  the  Churches,  all  have 
fallen  away.  The  nobles  especially,  the  men  under  forty  years 
of  age  almost  without  exception.'* 

''  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.*'  But  not 
without  struggle  and  conflict.  For  in  the  meantime,  there  was 
organized  a  watchful  and  determined  opposition  to  the  reform 
movement.  The  papal  legate  persuaded  the  king  (Francis  I.) 
that  a  change  of  religion  would  also  lead  to  a  change  of  rulers. 
Did  he  already  suspect  that  religious  liberty  would  bring  with 
it  liberty  in  the  State?  The  king  remained  an  adherent  of  the 
old  order.  Government  officials  followed  the  example  of  their 
sovereign  and  retained  their  places.  This  secured  the  govern- 
ment and  army  on  the  side  of  the  old  order  ;  and  almost  all 
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office-holders  ia  the  Church  followed  the  more  prodeot  coane 
— among  them  Briconnet  and  his  associates ;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical order  remained  anreformed. 

It  then  became  exceedingly  dangerous  to  advocate  the  new 
ideas  of  religion  ;  for  persecution  broke  out.  Many  reformers 
were  imprisoned,  and  o^ers  died  at  the  stake.  Whilst  Lefe?re, 
Farel  and  Calvin  saved  their  lives  by  timely  flight  and  exile, 
Jean  le  Clerc  perished  in  the  fire,  1525,  Jacques  Povent  io 
the  following  year,  and  a  more  distinguished  victim  a  few  yean 
later — namely,  Louis  Berquin,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy  and  the 
king*s  advocate.  Persecutions  became  fiercer  every  year,  bot 
we  omit  the  shocking  details.  The  king  deplored  the  rigor  of 
the  judges,  and  as  late  as  1535  refused  all  overtures  for  a 
general  and  vigorous  suppression  of  the  heretics.  Gradtully 
the  entreaties  of  some  of  his  advisers  prevailed,  and  even  the 
rash  zeal  of  some  Huguenots  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

THB  FIRST  GENERAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS 

was  held  in  1559.  Francis  de  Morel  was  the  President.  A 
Confession  of  Faith  and  canons  of  discipline  were  adopte<lin 
substantial  agreement  with  those  of  all  Reformed  Churches. 
Thus  the  reformers  were  formed  into  a  compact  body,  and  the 
cause  was  saved  from  falling  into  anarchy  and  exces^^es. 

Two  courses  were  now  open :  first,  to  carry  forward  the  re- 
ligious   movement    by   itself,    suffering    persecution    without 
resistance ;  or,  secondly,  to  meet  force  by  force.     The  interests 
of  religion  would  have  been  better  served  by  the  former  course^ 
perhaps ;  and  civil  wars  might  have  been  avoided.     But    whtt 
would  have  become  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  human  rights? 
The  second  course  was  reluctantly  chosen,  and  the  cause  of  i 
civil  rights  and  liberties  became  identified  with  that  of  religious 
freedom.     Thereby  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  weaker 
party  were  increased  an  hundred  fold ;  but  posterity  owes  them 
an  infinitely  greater  debt  of  gratitude  for   having   sacrificed 
everything  in  the  work  of  liberating  mankind. 
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Daring  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Francis  11.  persecutions 
raged,  and  the  two  parties  became  entirely  alienated.  The 
Uaguonot  princes  and  nobles  drew  closer  together  for  mutual 
defence,  and  chose 


LOUIS,   PRINCE   OF   CONDE, 

as  their  chief.  He  was  small,  homely  and  impoverished,  and 
excluded  from  all  favors  at  Court.  His  appearance  was  that 
of  carelessness  and  frivolity.  He  was  witty  and  talkative — in 
short,  atypical  Frenchman,  and  an  idol  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances, who  delighted  to  honor  him.  He  was  schooled  in  war 
from  his  youth,  and  was  brave  to  a  fault — rash  and  headlong 
in  battle.  And  now  the  Huguenots  had  a  fitting  head,  and 
would  demand  or  extort  freedom,  both  of  religion  and  civil 
rights,  from  their  oppressors. 

The  ill-timed  and  ill-advised  *'  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  '*  well 
nigh  ruined  their  cause ;  for  they  were  now  looked  upon  as 
traitors  as  well  as  heretics.  Twelve  hundred  of  them  were  put 
to  death,  and  Conde  was  cast  into  prison.  Francis  II.  resolved 
to  suppress  the  discontent  by  a  general  slaughter  of  his 
troublers,  when  he  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  mere 
boy,  Charles  IX. 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  political  situation^  when 
the  king's  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  became  Regent,  and 
appointed  King  Antony,  of  Navarre,  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
realm.  He  was  regarded  as  a  Huguenot,  and  his  brother  Conde 
was  released  from  prison.  The  Guise  faction  was  somewhat 
curbed,  and  the  persecutions  almost  ceased.  The  States 
Oeneral  were  summoned,  and  Michael  de  Lopital  and  Admiral 
Coligny  raised  their  powerful  voices  for  toleration  of  dissent 
and  for  peace.  Many  fugitives  returned  to  their  beloved  native 
land  as  the  sun  began  again  to  shine  through  the  clouds. 

It  was  thought  that  the  two  parties  might  be  reconciled  if 
they  but  understood  one  another's  doctrines  more  fully  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  resolved  to  hold 
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A   THBOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

in  1561,  to  discuss  the  points  in  dispute.  The  chief  speaken 
before  this  august  assembly  of  the  king,  queen  mother, 
princes,  nobles,  prelates  and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  were  Beu 
and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  Guise.  Bat 
the  differences  were  too  great  to  be  healed  by  debate.  Three 
hundred  years  have  not  closed  the  breach.  Yet  the  Conference 
accomplished  some  good.  The  rulers  of  France  wanted  peace; 
and  in  1562 

AN   EDICT   OP  TOLERATION 

was  published,  granting  liberty  to  the  Huguenots  to  hold  their 
worship  in  peace;  but  only  outside  of  the  walls  of  towns  and 
cities.  Nevertheless,  an  important  principle  had  been  r^ 
cognized.  The  Huguenots  had  received  a  legal  right  to  exist! 
Toleration  of  dissent  was  secured  by  Parliamentary  enactment, 
and  the  Huguenots  were  no  longer  outlaws.  France  would  not 
change  her  rcligioii,  but  would  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  re- 
formed church  alongside  the  mother  church.  But  its  worship 
must  be  held  outside  of  towns  and  cities.     This  was 

THE   FIRST   STEP  TOWARDS   LIBERTY  AND   EQUALITY. 

Now  that  the  Huguenots  were  allowed  to  assemble  together, 
it  was  seen  how  the  reforjm  had  spread.  As  many  as  25,000 
persons  would  meet  at  one  place  to  hear  preaching  and  to  sing 
the  Psalms  of  Marot  and  Beza.  Ministers  were  in  demand 
everywhere.  The  cause  had  bright  prospects,  after  forty  years 
of  bloody  persecutions.  Fire  and  sword  could  not  quench  it  or 
prevent  its  growth.  There  were  then  2  140  congregations  re. 
gularly  organized.  In  Paris  the  numbers  were  so  great  that 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  would  meet  for  worship  at  a 
single  place.  If  this  toleration  and  peace  had  continued,  one 
half  the  population  would  have  become  Protestant,  and  the 
country  would  not  have  been  devastated  by  civil  wars. 
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With  the  edict  of  toleration  of  1562,  the  first  period  of  the 
Prench  reformation  ends.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  passed 
since  its  rise.  Tens  of  thousands  had  perished  for  the  faith. 
And  now  the  government  had  concluded  to  try  other  measures. 
The  Huguenots  might  hold  their  worship,  provided  they  went 
into  the  fields  and  woods  to  preach  and  pray.  It  seemed  as 
though  reason  and  right  had  triumphed.  The  reformed  were 
satisfied;  and  all  liberal  Catholics  and  patriots,  who  loved  their 
country  more  than  party,  rejoiced  with  them.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  this  middle  party,  *'  the  politiques,"  by  and  by. 

But  there  was  another  party  which  was  disgusted  and  ex- 
asperated. At  its  head  were  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brothers,  one  a  Cardinal  and  the  others  able  warriors.  With 
them  was  Montmorency,  Constable  of  France  and  the  Marshal  St. 
Andre.  Ouise,  Montmorency  and  St.  Andre  formed  a  ''  tri- 
umvirate/' and  opposed  peace  and  toleratioil.  Ttiey  left  the 
Court  in  anger,  because  the  Huguenots  were  in  favor  again. 
They,  at  least,  were  resolved  not  to  keep  the  peace.  They 
would  oppose  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  King,  and  the 
heretics.  They  formed  an  understanding  with  the  Pope  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  oppose  the  reform  in  France. 

THB   PERIOD   OF   THE  CIVIL   WARS 

begins  with  the  second  year  of  Charles'  reign.  The  odium  of 
these  uncalled  for  wars  must  forever  rest  upon  the  '^  tri- 
umvirate/' not  upon  the  king  and  his  party,  or  upon  the 
Huguenots.  The  first  war  was  provoked  by  a  cruel  murder  of 
the  Protestants,  who  were  quietly  worshipping  in  a  barn  near 
the  town  of  Vassy  in  Champagne.  Twelve  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  were  assembled,  when  the  troops  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  attacked  them.  Sixty  were  killed,  and  about 
one  hundred  dangerously  wounded.  This  was  the  signal  for 
war.  Guise  was  denounced  as  ^'  the  butcher  of  the  race.'*  The 
Huguenots  resolved  to  suffer  such  violence  no  more.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  to  punish  the 
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criminal  and  protect  the  innocent.  Beza  urged  Navarre,  liea- 
tenant  of  the  realm,  to  maintain  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Antony  took  the  part  of  Guise.  It  was  then  that  Beza^uttered 
a  remark  which  has  become  classic :  ''  Sire,  it  is  in  truth  the  lot 
of  the  Church  in  whose  name  I  am  speaking,  to  endure  blows, 
and  not  to  strike  them.  But  remember  that  the  Church  is  an 
anvil  that  has  worn  out  many  hammers !  '* 

Gonde  sent  a  summons  to  every  Protestant  Ghurch  to  prepare 
for  self-defense.     ''  There  is  no  law,  Divine  or  human,  that  for- 
bids us  to  take  measures  for  defense.''      They  should  send  him 
men  and  money.     Happily  for  the  Huguenot  cause,  the  nobles 
and  gentry  did  not  wait  for  the  summons,  but   had    already 
hastened  to  strengthen  Gonde's  forces.    Among  them  came  one 
who  demands  a  special  notice,  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
the  sixteenth  clsntury^  and  the  noblest  Frenchman  of  any  time 
— Gaspard  db   Goligny,   Admiral   of   France,  Marquis    of 
Chatillon.      He  was  a  man  very  like  William  of  Orange  and 
our  own  Washington.     The  family,  of  which  he  was  the  most 
illustrious    member,    traced    its  ancestry  back  to  the   twelfth 
century.     The  title  which  he  inherited  was  that  of  Marquis, 
the  next  highest  in   the  realm.      He  was  born  in   1517,  the 
year    in  which    Luther   nailed   his  theses  on  the  door  of  the 
Gathedral  of  Wittenberg.      His  father  stood  high  in  favor  with 
Francis  I.,  and  held  the  oflSces  of  Marshal  of  France,  Governor 
of  Pieardy,  Lieutenant  of  the  Principality  of  Orange  and  the 
County  of  Guienne.     His  mother  was  Louise  de  Montmorency, 
a  daughter  of  the  noblest  of  all  French  houses.     She  was  a 
grave  religious  lady,  one  of  the  first  to  read  the  Scriptures  for 
herself,  and  to  embrace  the  new  opinions.      This  worthy  couple 
had  four  sons,  one   of  whoiji  died   early.     The  others  became 
throe  of  the  most   distinguished  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  was  so  prolific  of  heroes.     At  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
OJet  was  made  a  Cardinal ;  afterwards  Arclibishop  of  Toulouse 
and  Bishop  of  Beauvais.    He  afterwards  resigned  all  these  high 
offices  and  joined  the  reform. 

The  other  brother,  Francis,  received  a  number  of  the  highest 
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military  offices  in  the   kingdom,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  day,  and  the  right  arm  of  the  Admiral. 

Gaspard,  after  receiving  a  most  careful  edacation,  rose  in 
military  command  until  he  reached  the  high  position  of  Admiral 
of  France.  He  distinguished  himself  in  many  battles  and  sieges. 
One  of  his  chief  merits  is  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  dis- 
cipline into  the  French  army,  and  also  a  department  of  surgery. 
To  him  also  belongs  the  glory  of  organizing  a  fleet  at  La 
Rochelle,  after  the  plan  of  which  his  son-in-law,  Willi <im  of 
Orange,  organized  the  Dutch  fleet.  It  was  Coligny,  too,  who 
sent  the  first  French  Colonies  to  America,  one  to  Brazil  and  the 
other  to  Florida,  long  before  England  began  to  colonize  our 
continent. 

At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  one  of  the  foremopt  men  of  France. 
From  his  youth  he  knew  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  and  re- 
spected them.  Whilst  a  prisoner  of  war,  after  the  fall  of  St- 
Quentin,  he  carefully  considered  the  situation.  ''  He  went  into 
prison  full  of  doubts ;  he  came  out  with  those  doubts  resolved.'' 
Urged  by  his  wife  and  brother,  Coligny  joined  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  then  a  deep 
feeling  of  joy  filled  the  heart  of  every  Protestant  in  France,  and 
in  Geneva  and  Holland  !  For  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  a  ripe 
scholar,  an  able  general  and  a  most  sincere  and  cultivated  noble- 
man would  add  his  influence  and  might  to  the  trembling  band 
of  Huguenots ! 

War  between  the  two  parties  had  for  months  seemed  immi- 
nent. ''  Before  the  cUsh  of  arms  there  was  silence  for  a  space. 
Men  waited  till  the  last  man  in  France  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
should  declare  himself."  Coligny  shuddered  as  he  thought  of 
the  horrors  of  civil  strife.  Anything  seemed  better  than  that. 
He  clung  to  peace.  But  there  was  no  peace.  Death  was  visited 
upon  the  weak  in  many  places.  The  massacre  of  Yassey  did 
not  stand  alone.  The  civil  wars  were  already  begun.  Francis 
of  Guise  and  his  followers  were  the  authors  of  it.  Then  Coligny 
drew  his  sword  and  rode  to  the  camp  of  Conde^  and  to  him  all 
eyes  were  turned  as  the  real  leader.     By  that  step  he  lost  all 
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that  he  possessed,  save  his  undying  fame.  He  was  destined  to 
see  snatched  from  him  houses  and  lands,  wife  and  children,  and 
the  treasures  of  art  which  he  had  collected ;  but  duty  called  him 
to  make  every  sacrifice,  even  of  life  in  the  end. 

THE  CIVIL   WARS 

began  in  1562,  and  during  the  eight  years  that  followed  there 
were  no  less  than  three  of  them,  the  first  and  second  each  fol- 
lowed by  what  was  called  ''  a  lame  peace."  In  these  wars  most 
of  the  leaders  perished,  among  them  Francis  of  Guise,  the  best 
of  generals,  and  the  head  of  the  League,  and  the  powerful  No- 
bleman, Montmorency,  its  right  arm ;  Guise  by  assassination, 
and  Montmorency  by  a  mortal  wound  received  in  battle.  The 
impetuous  Conde  was  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  battle  of  Jar- 
nac,  and  his  leg  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Waving  his 
sword  he  exclaimed  with  fervor :  '^  Gentlemen  of  France,  the 
Prince  of  Conde  has  yet  the  courage  to  give  battle  !''  He  was 
taken  prisoner  and  treacherously  shot. 

Coligny  assumed  command  of  Conde's  forces,  and  though  an- 
successful  in  battle,  by  incredible  rapidity  of  movement  be 
approached  the  walls  of  Paris.  Catharine  and  Charles  were 
terrified,  and  suddenly  became  anxious  for  peace.  Paris  was  ia 
peril,  and  troops  from  Germany  were  coming  to  Coligny*8  aid. 
'^  The  general  of  retreats ''  was  at  last  about  to  make  a  success- 
ful attack. 

The  Huguenots  were  willing  to  make  peace,  but  this  time 
they  wanted  security.  Coligny  was  to  be  consulted  now.  Give 
them  their  rights  and  they  would  all  enlist  under  the  king 
against  his  foreign  foes.  Coligny  especially  wished  to  join  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain,  and  he  and  his  hosts  would  win 
Charles  IX.  a  rich  kingdom  from  Philip  II.  In  1570  the  peace 
of  St.  Germain  was  declared,  granting  the  Huguenots  full  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  amnesty  for  all  past  offences.  Only  in 
Paris  and  near  the  court  no  reformed  worship  should  be  held. 
But  the  greatest  good  was  the  entrusting  to  them  of  four  strong 
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cities  as  places  of  refuge  and  defense !     These  were  Rocbelle, 
Montauban,  Cognac  and  La  Charite.     This  was 


THE   SECOND   GREAT   STEP 

in  the  progress  towards  liberty  and  equality.  After  eight 
years  of  war  the  Huguenots  were  recognized  as  having  a  right 
to  live  in  peace,  to  enjoy  their  own  form  of  worship,  and  hold 
four  important  strongholds.  Here  was  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
'*  Republic  of  Rocbelle."  The  members  of  the  League  were 
opposed  to  these  favorable  terms,  and  called  for  a  vigorous  sup- 
pression instead.  The  war  must  be  revived.  Not  so,  said 
Catharine  and  Charles ;  the  peace  must  continue.  It  would 
not  do  to  fight  Coligny  again,  with  his  brave  chiefs  and  soldiers 
who  could  be  defeated  in  battle,  but  never  conquered.  Besides^ 
France  had  not  the  means  to  continue  the  struggle.  And  there  ^ 
were  other  interests  to  look  after.  Margaret,  the  king's  sister, 
must  have  a  husband;  she  was  now  twenty  years  of  age. 

Margaret's  hand  was  offered  to  the  young  Huguenot  Prince> 

Henry  of  Navarre.  The  two  parties  were  thus  to  be  more 
closely  united.  All  scruples  were  overcome,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  nuptials.  Coligny  was  invited  to  the  marriage,  as 
were  all  the  leading  Huguenots.  The  wars  of  religion  were  to 
be  forgotten.  Henry's  mother  had  no  faith  in  the  friendly 
professions  of  her  life-long  foes,  and  was  reluctant  to  consent 
to  the  marriage,  or  go  to  the  wedding  at  Paris.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  time  to  start  she  died,  after  suffering  severely  for  a 
week.  It  is  generally  supposed  she  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of 
gVovea  which  Catharine  sent  her. 

The  name  of  Jeanne  d'  Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  will  forever 
remain  dear  to  every  lover  of  literature,  of  humanity,  liberty 
and  religion.  She  was  an  ornament  of  her  sex,  a  model  wife  of 
a  faithless  husband,  virtuous  in  a  dissolute  age,  a  wise  mother, 
an  enlightened  ruler  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  She  gave 
prosperity  to  her  little  kingdom,  and  a  pure  religion  to  her 
subjects. 
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The  ill-starred  marriage  was  but  a  hollow  mockery.  Henry 
did  not  love  the  bride,  nor  did  she  love  him ;  and  she  obstinately 
refused  to  signify  by  a  word  that  she  accepted  him.  The  fes- 
tivities, notwithstanding,  continued  a  week — long  enough  to 
discover  all  the  houses  in  which  the  friends  of  reform  wer^ 
lodged.  Before  dawn  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  Sunday,  Angiwt 
24th,  1572,  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  was  tolled,  the  signal  for 

THE   SLAUOHTER   OF   THE   HUOUEKOTS. 

Goligny  had  been  shot  on  the  street  a  few  days  before,  and  was 
lying  on  his  bed  when  the  bell  tolled.  He  was  the  first  victim* 
A  servant  of  Guise  stabbed  him,  and  then  threw  his  body  oat  of 
the  window  upon  the  pavement.  The  head  of  the  venerable^ 
glorious  but  unfortunate  hero  was  taken  to  Catharine,  em- 
balmed,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  as  a  trophy  !  His  lacerated  re- 
mains were  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  at  last  placed  on 
the  gallows ;  but  were  removed  and  interred  by  his  Catholic 
relatives,  the  Montmorencies. 

All  morning  the  bloody  work  went  on,  and  for  three  days  fol- 
lowing. Everywhere  was  heard  the  cry :  **  Death  to  the  Hu- 
guenots !  Kill  every  one  of  them !  It  is  the  king's  order.'' 
Charles  did  not  propose  the  murder,  or  approve  of  it ;  but  be. 
coming  intoxicated  at  the  sight  of  blood,  himself  fired  upon  hig 
subjects  from  the  windows  of  the  palace.  The  river  Seine  was 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  When  the  slaughter  ceased 
in  the  Capital,  there  was  scarcely  left  a  Huguenot.  The  butch, 
ery  was  also  extended  throughout  the  kingdom  for  several 
months.  The  whole  number  slaughtered  is  stated  by  the  Doke 
of  Sully  at  70,000.  But  whatever  the  number,  the  loss  to  the 
cause  was  irreparable;  for  the  chivalry  of  France  had  fallen, 
and  with  them  their  great  leader,  a  host  in  himself.  Well  does 
the  historian  De  Thou  say:  ''No  example  of  equal  barbarity 
is  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  or  in  the  annals  of  the  world!'' 
What  years  of  persecution  and  war  could  not  accomplish,  can- 
nii)g  and  treachery  brought  to  pass;  and  when  news  of  the  hor- 
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rible  transaction  was  received  in  Rome  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  for 
the  triumph  of  the  Church  militant,  cannons  were  fired  and 
medals  were  struck  in  hoi\^r  of  the  event !  A  few  years  later 
another  picture  might  be  seen,  as  Charles  died  suffering  horrible 
agonies.  He  exclaimed  :  ''What  evil  counsels!  What  assassina- 
tions !  Mercy  !  "  The  blood  came  oozing  through  the  pores  of 
his  body,  so  terrible  was  his  remorse.  He  died  exclaiming  :  ''  I 
am  lost.  I  know  it! "  But  before  his  career  came  to  so  gloomy 
an  end  the  fires  of  civil  war  burned  again.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  France,  around  the  four  cities  of  refuge,  the  conflict 
raged.  The  fourth  and  fifth  wars  failed  to  subdue  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  fought  desperately  for  their  liberties,  and  successfully 
maintained  them  ao^ainst  all  odds. 

o 

THE   CENTRAL   FIGURES 

henceforth  are  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  young  Prince  Henry 
of  Conde,  son  of  the  heroic  Louis.  They  were  among  the  few 
who  escaped  the  slaughter  in  Paris  ;  but  their  lives  were  spared 
only  because  they  promised  to  abjure  their  faith.  They  went 
to  mass  and  lived  !  They  were  detained  in  Paris  under  close 
watch.  This  forced  confinement  was  very  galling  to  them- 
Oonde  managed  to  make  his  escape  to  Germany,  where  he  raised 
troops  for  the  Huguenots,  and  he  was  himself  in  the  camp  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  fifth  war. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  confinement  Henry  of  Navarre 
also  fled  from  Paris,  and  joined  his  former  companions  in  arms. 
He  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  those  Huguenots 
who  had  escaped  massacre  by  not  going  to  the  wedding.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  'Hhe  Bearnese,"  as  he  was  called. 
He  at  once  abjured  Romanism,  and  avowed  himself  the  leader 
of  Coligny's  former  hosts.  "  Henry  was  the  chief  and  darling  of 
the  Gascon  chivalry,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  in  every  land. 
Of  medium  height  and  weight,  he  was  yet  sinewy  and  strong. 
His  complexion  was  brown,  his  hair  and  beard  curled,  and 
prematurely  grizzled;    eyes  deep-set,   blue  and  mirthful,  yet 
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fiery  at  times  and  commandiDg ;  nose  long  and  hawk-like; 
prominent  cheek  bones  and  a  salient  chin.  His  disposition  wu 
frank  and  humorous."  He  was  wit^  careless,  yet  polished  in 
manner,  free  and  easy  in  his  moral  opinions  and  in  his  practices, 
leaving  much  to  be  desired  in  the  leader  of  austere  religionists. 
His  soldiers  ^'  felt  the  electricity  which  flashed  from  him  and  set 
all  hearts  on  fire  when  the  trumpet  sounded  to  battle ! "  He  led 
his  troops  to  combat  in  seven  wars,  one  hundred  pitched  battles 
and  two  hundred  sieges. 

His  mother  had  ^^  taught  him  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  hate 
all  lies  and  liars."  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  rode  with  him 
into  the  Huguenot  camp,  to  take  part  in  the  third  religious  wv, 
and  there  he  learned  military  lessons  under  Conde  and  Coligny 
on  the  battle  fields,  and  there  never  was  an  apter  scholar.  We 
have  already  seen  how  he  was  married  to  Margaret.  ^'The 
Mass  or  death ! "  was  thundered  into  his  ears  by  Charles,  as  he 
pointed  to  thousands  of  victims.  Henry  yielded  to  such  per- 
suasive arguments,  and  professed  himself  a  Catholic.  But  now 
we  fiud  him  once  more  in  the  Huguenot  camp,  ready  to  do 
battle  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and  make  his  name  famous  in 
Europe.     This  brings  us  to 

"THE  WARS  OF  THE  LEAGUE." 

A  third  party  had  arisen,  called  the  ^^Politiques,"  or  patriots; 
by  their  enemies  they  were  branded  as  "Malcontents."  They 
loved  their  country  more  than  they  cared  for  the  triumph  of 
either  religious  party.  In  their  minds  France  was  the  first  and 
dearest  object,  not  Rome  or  Spain.  They  believed  in  toleration, 
and  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  their 
country  by  a  just  recognition  of  both  religions.  The  wise 
Chancellor  De  Lopital,  the  Bacon  of  France,  was  the  chief  of 
this  national  party.  We  find  them  co-operating  with  the 
Huguenots  in  the  wars  of  the  League. 

Such  was  the  political  status  of  France  when  Henry  IIL 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles.      In  his  youth  he  had  been 
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favorably  inclined  towards  the  Huguenots,  but  was  now  forced 
t>y  the  League  to  make  war  upon  them.  He  could  not  be  said 
to  be  master  in  his  own  realm.  The  League  had  usurped  the 
power.  ^^  The  Duke  of  Guise  mounted  upon  the  League, 
Henry  of  Navarre  astride  upon  the  Reformation,  were  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  to  the  death ! "  The  sixth  and  seventh  wars 
were  of  brief  duration,  and  without  decisive  results,  except  to 
increase  the  fame  of  '*  the  Bearnese  "  as  the  most  brilliant  of 
ftll  French  Captains.  The  eighth  war  lasted  much  longer,  and 
was  the  fiercest  of  all.  They  were  ^'hungry,  famine-stricken 
years  of  bloodiest  civil  war  ! "  The  King  of  France  at  last 
found  himself  compelled  to  join  Henry  of  Navarre  against  the 
League,  which  bitterly  hated  him  as  well  as  the  heretics.  The 
Guises  excluded  him  from  his  own  Capital.  In  1589  he  and 
^^  the  Bearnese  "  laid  siege  to  Paris,  whereupon  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  a  priest. 

Thus  perished  the  fifth  monarch,  who  from  choice  or  compul- 
sion had  striven  to  put  down  the  Huguenots.  But  the  cause 
of  liberty  outlived  them  all.  The  friends  of  *'  the  religion  " 
were  more  resolute  than  ever  in  its  assertion,  despite  fire,  mas- 
sacre and  war  during  a  period  of  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
Persecution  had  thus  far  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  France 
must  at  last  haVe 

A   HUGUBNOT   KING. 

As  the  house  of  Yalois  became  extinct  by  the  death  of 
Elenry  IIL,  ^^  the  Bearnese  *'  had  a  clear  title  to  the  throne  of 
France.  There  were,  however,  several  aspirants  more  power- 
ful than  he.  The  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  brought  forward 
inder  the  title  of  Charles  X.,  and  was  supported  by  the  power 
)f  the  League.  Henry  knew  that  it  was  only  at  the  head  of 
lis  Huguenot  chivalry  that  he  could  cut  his  way  to  the  throne. 
'^  And  thus  he  stood  the  Chieftain  of  that  great  austere  party, 
the  men  who  went  on  their  knees  before  the  battle,  beating 
their  breasts  with  their  iron  gauntlets,  and  singing  in  full 
shorus  a  Psalm  of  Marot,  before  smiting  the  Philistines  hip  and 
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dugk!**  ThoQgii  Ue  £(i  not  afaarv  this  cunestDess  of  religMMi 
(aiavictioiu  ami  ooolii  aitaDg!^  stie»  xo  a^Te  his  life  or  to  secure 
his  crawiu  yec  he  knew  haw  oa  appreciate  such  heroism ;  and, 
£jr  aeemg  inriianin  cfaai^  he  vaa^  hia  would  swim  oq  its  strong 
ciirr«ac  &i  hi»  tfaFone.  Hi»  Smos  were  onlj  aboat  a  tenth  u 
^reat  as  dboae  of  die  Laagjoe^  haa  Tietorj  generally  perched 
apon  hia  haanera :  mad  his  fiune  jptcad  all  over  Europe. 

Ac  the  bacde  of  Irrf.  Xardh  Io90^  he  told  his  followers  that 
if  cheir  .■itantfwni-hearer  dioold  be  acrickea  down,  they  shoald 
follow  hia  whitt  plume^  They  would  see  it  waring  upon  his 
he»l  in  the  thickesc  of  the  Sgfat  and  in  the  path  to  glory !  His 
words  kimiled  grea(  ^achusiiasm^  and  the  Hagnenots  won  a 
gioriona  Ticcory.  Lord  Xaflaolay  has  immortalised  this  battle 
in  a  maateiy  poem : 

**  5ow  -^katj  to  cfatf  Lavi  iufbuimtB^  ftom  wham  ail  glories  are, 
AjuI  ^fioKj  B>  our  5«venBipt  LMi^ie.  King  Henry  <^  NaTarre !  " 


Henry  has  always  been  recognised  as   the   chief   of  til 

^*  plnmeil   knightSy"  and  the  beaa  ideal  of  all  that  is  brsTe, 

(iashing  and  sacces&fiil  in  combat  and  generous  in  the  hoar  of 

triumph : 

**  lake  a  guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  duekest  oanni^e  biased  die  helmet  of  N&yarre !  ** 


In  1593,  Henry  concluded  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  thas 
conciliate  *'  the  Politiqaes/*  and  give  his  coontry  peace.  It 
was  a  shrewd  stroke  of  policy,  which  aniteil  almost  all  French 
patriots  to  his  caose,  and  rerealed  the  foreign  character  of  the 
League.  '^  Paris  is  worth  a  mass^*'  he  said.  And  so  he  was 
absoWed  of  his  sins  and  heresy  by  the  Pope^  and  the  gates  of 
the  Capital  were  thrown  open  to  receive  him.  After  a  few 
more  years  of  war  the  whole  country  submitted  to  his  authoritj, 
and  welcomed  him  as  it  had  never  before  hiile^l  a  SovereigOyfor 
all  felt  that  he  was  a  Kin*'  indeeiL  In  t59o  he  drove  the  last 
Spanish  troops  oat  of  France,  and  the  land  had  peace^  after 
more  than  3o  years  of  civil  wars,  and  75  years  of  persecntioo. 

Henry   turned   his   attention  to  internal  improvements  <^ 
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every  kind.  Bj  means  of  the  prudent  measures  suggested  by 
the  wise  Duke  of  Sully,  France  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. Henry's  "  master  virtue  was  his  love  of  his  people," 
and  they  loved  him  as  children  love  a  father.  He  wished  to 
iliake  his  kingdom  so  prosperous  that  '^  every  peasant  should 
have  a  fowl  in  his  pot."  But  virtuous  and  moral  he  was  not. 
He  sadly  neglected  the  lessons  of  his  mother  and  his  military 
preceptor,  Admiral  Coligny.  Now  that  he  was  King  the  wars 
of  religion  were  over.     In  1598  he  published  the  celebrated 

EDICT   OF   NANTES, 

which  granted  full  religious  liberty  to  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
right  of  holding  any  office  or  position  in  the  realm.  He  be- 
lieved in  toleration  as  far  as  it  was  understood  in  his  day. 
During  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  reign  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Huguenots  were  maintained.  They  held  their 
four  strong  cities,  and  enjoyed  a  separate  political  existence. 
The  nobles  and  ministers  jointly  ruled  this  Protestant  State 
and  Church.  La  Rochelle  was  the  Capital  of  this  little  repub- 
lic— this  free  State  within  a  kingdom.     This  was 

THE   FIRST    REPUBLIC   IN   FRANCE. 

All  later  ones  owe  their  existence  largely  to  this  first  attempt 
at  self-government  by  the  people.  It  may  not  have  been  a 
very  perfect  form  of  republican  institutions,  but  it  was  a  very 
respectable  beginning ;  and  it  worked  well,  and  the  people 
were  prosperous  and  happy,  and  thus  the  chief  end  of  all  gov- 
ernment was  attained. 

Amongst  the  Huguenots  of  these  times  were  men  of  eminent 
virtues  and  ability,  such  as  brave  La  Noue,  stanch  D*Aubigne, 
the  Duke  of  Rohan,  the  Roohefoucalds,  and  especially  Du 
Plessis  Mornay,  who  was  called  "  the  ^otestant  Pope,"  owing 
to  his  transcendent  infiaeace  amongst  the  Reformed  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  maintained  the  liberties  of  his  compa- 
triots in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  his  counsellors.     He 
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was  a  great  general,  a  virtuous  and  brave  man,  an  able  coun- 
sellor and  statesnaan,  and  a  gifted  orator  and  writer.  It  is  not 
to  Henry's  credit  that  he  became  estranged  from  his  resolute 
,  knight,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  him  his 
crown.  Duplessis  was  constantly  persecuted  by  the  King's 
flatterers,  and  at  last  forbidden  to  remain  at  court. 

During  Henry's  illustrious  reign  the  Huguenots  lived  in 
comparative  peace,  for  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  interfered 
with  in  their  fortified  strong-holds — especially  in  Rochelle, 
''  fair  city  by  the  sea."  But  in  1610  Henry  was  assassinated  in 
his  carriage  by  a  fanatic,  who  thought  the  King  was^loo  favor- 
ably inclined  to  the  Huguenots.  And  thus  the  last  friend  of 
Protestantism  was  gone. 

His  son  Louis  XIII.  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  after 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  had  none  of  his  father's  love  of 
liberty  and  human  rights,  and  was  taught  to  dislike  the  Hugae- 
nots  and  ignore  their  claims. 

Wealth  and  high  position  were  oS*ered  to  the  Huguenot 
nobles  on  condition  of  changing  their  religion.  The  greatest 
and  best  could  not  be  bought;  but  many  were  won  over  in 
various  ways.  Bribery  and  desertion  became  the  order  and 
fashion.  The  Jesuits  had  established  their  schools,  and  won 
over  the  young  in  large  numbers.  A  Catholic  Reformation 
had  also  been  effected,  and  the  Romanists  became  more  zealous 
than  the  Protestants,  and  lured  thousands  to  the  ancient  fold. 
Apathy  and  discouragement  settled  down  upon  many  Hugue- 
nots after  their  King  and  many  of  his  followers  had  become 
reunited  to  the  old  Church.  Besides,  the  nobles  did  not  like 
to  submit  to  the  strict  church  discipline  exercised  by  the  minis- 
ters and  elders.     And  thus 

THE   G0LDBI7   AGE 

of  French  Protestantism  was  passing  away.  A  new  era  begins 
with  the  appearance  of  Richelieu  upon  the  stage  of  French 
politics.     The  Cardinal  became  the  actual  ruler,  instead  of  the 
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youthful  King  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  consummate  ability 
in  managing  men.  His  policy  was  centralization^  so  as  to  form 
a  strong  government.  He  sought  to  abolish  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  system,  take  the  power  from  the  nobles  and  lodge  it  in 
the  crown.  The  King  and  his  minister  would  govern  as  well  as 
reign.     Unity  of  the  kingdom  was  his  watchword. 

The  shrewd  statesman  saw  clearly  that  France  would  be 
weak  so  long  as  the  Huguenots  maintained  a  separate  political 
existence.  The  King  was  excluded  from  part  of  his  own  terri- 
tory. The  republic  of  Rochelle  was  well-nigh  an  independent 
State.  This  must  not  be,  thought  Richelieu,  if  France  is  to 
become  great  and  strong  enough  to  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  Europe.  And  then  was  seen  a  strange  spectacle — a 
Cardinal  of  Rome  joining  the  arms  of  Catholic  France  with 
the  Protestant  Custavus  Adolphus  and  the  Reformed  Princes 
of  Germany  against  the  Catholic  House  of  Austria ;  whilst  at 
home  he  was  engaged  in  destroying  the  last  vestige  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  Huguenots  !  He  laid  siege  to  one  after 
the  other  of  the  four  cities  of  refuge,  and  seized  them  ;  but 
only  after  years  of  gallant  resistance  and  heroic  sacrifices. 
This  was  more  than  a  century  after  the  Reformation  had  be- 
gun. 

The  policy  of  the  Cardinal  gave  unity  to  France,  and  abso- 
lute power  to  the  King,  and  fame  and  glory  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  But  it  was  the  death-blow  to  liberty  and  to  free  in- 
stitutions. The  first  republic  in  France  ceased  to  exist.  Though 
It  had  been  hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  land,  yet  its  example  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  in  favor  of  popular  liberties.  The 
destruction  of  the  little  republic  of  Rochelle  was  not  a  gain, 
but  a^oss  to  France  in  the  end. 

4c  4c  4k  4c  * 

We  pass  by  a  period  of  half  a  century.  Another  monarch 
sits  upon  the  throne,  Louis  XIV.,  "  the  grand,''  who  declared — 
^'I  am  the  State  I"  The  people  are  nothing;  the  nobles  are 
little  more ;  the  Church  is  but  a  department  of  government. 
The  King  is  all !     He  is  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and  governs 
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without  :i  Snilr,  &  Rjehelieii  or  s  Xftzvin.  Sa  <ihiios«9  Col- 
bert r'ljr  Ilia  ^ble  giunciar  snd  che  rathlisaB  jeoeral  Lnarois, 
-tut  u»  aiivi»«n.  bat  3»  isatnunencs  to  lio  hia  biiidio^  Frsoee 
^  nvw  :iie  .TesEeac  poira'  ta  Europe.  Ic  ia  h^  -'Anjusiao 
\^  "  yi  'iteraiore.  The  ^fadoiuJ.  Clmrclt  ia  hij^b  ia  &sar  and 
ofnicii.  beciuiM  ^errile  imi  <ibe^ent  A  her  ravnl  aiaacer. 

Buc  :her«  ia  i  Ij  is  :ha  Hataiaat.  It  ia  faorni  chaE  tbcre 
ir«  iu'd  liaMnten.  The  H^iz^ieaaia  hsve  begun  ai  hoM  pablic 
wursiiip  At^a.  after  oaTin^  ztaa.  miuie  Id  "caofnrm.''  Taej 
■jiusi  be  crosheiL     In  H--5 

THE  nsjUL  auiw 

wtia  jtracic.  The  edict  of  \«ai:«»  waa  repealed,  uid  all  the 
rt)^iu  and  tibeniea  of  the  Ha^Afrutis  were  Ckkaa  away,  sad 
public  worship  was  forbiddea  c>a  ttfcl  if  life.  Thereupoa  5tifi,- 
•)iH)  of  the  beat  citiiena  were  dnr^a  Inm  <ixil&  "  The  eaoae  " 
waa  compUtelj  brokeo.  S'j  K^xumi  pwKor  was  permined  u 
porfurm  his  duiiea  'A  love.  All  ^  laa  i;kiir':iiea  were  doM-i 
The  people  were  cotnotan'iei  t>  recxn.  :^  )f  jdier  Church,  or  1m 
outlawed  a&d  have  their  pr->p«nT  oioJCHsued.  Women  ui 
chiliirea  were  cast  into  pritoo,  M^ii  vu  van  were  3ia>Ie  fillej- 
slavea.  a  l<M  which  was  far  w>rM  lau.  teacii.  Freach  Pro- 
tutfCaatijm,  after  one  haolrel  »-jt  irij  jiari  >t  jforiousliisMrT, 
lay  in  ruias.  Twentjr  years  afwr  ti*  *ii:E  wi*  repeai^l  nai 
one  chorch  cooll  be  foarid  Iq  all  :he  l*:^L  The  ira^ood  w«« 
^■atiered  all  o/er  the  c->aiitrj  aad  qaarun<l  l:i  the  hous«  of 
the  Ua^enou.  The  wealthieit  aal  a»:  S5«fal  >:iEi]jj^  pre- 
fecred  eiile' and  carried  the  arts  anl  atiar'x.*t>in».  ia  which 
they  excellel,  into  other  coancriea.  Tals  was  a  stjrere  locid  to 
the  traic  and  indnalry  of  France,  anl  -^tt  Eijiaal  and  Hol- 
laml  the  lead  in  manufactures  of  varioos  kials. 

Thousands  of  the  Uugaenota  soaght  refuge  in  th^  colonic  of 
America,  and  beeatne  the  most  oaefnl  eii;a«n$  and  promineat 
Uatesmen.  They  were  noted  for  their  grave  and  p^»li9lwd 
■taiinvrs  and  their  acholarship  aad  intelligence.     South  Caro- 
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lina  especially  owes  mach  of  her  early  greatness  to  the 
Huguenot-refugees  and  their  descendants,  chief  of  whom  were 
General  Francis  Marion  and  Henry  Laurens. 

Thus  was  civil,  intellectual  and  religious  liberty  destroyed  in 
France.  Such  a  crime,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would 
some  day  be  avenged;  and  that  day  came  100  years  later. 
The  Revolution  of  1789  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  centuries 
of  bigotry,  superstition  and  oppression.  Men  being  long  treated 
like  beasts,  at  last  became  savage  enough  to  turn  upon  their 
tormentors  and  destroy  them.  The  throne  of  France  was 
overturned  and  the  King  and  Queen  cruelly  beheaded  by  the 
excited  populace ;  and  thus  the  innocent  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  guilty  forefathers.  The  church  fared  no  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  It  was  in  its  turn  abolished,  as  the  Re- 
formed had  been  before,  and  irreligion  was  proclaimed.  Super- 
stition begets  infidelity.  If  freedom  of  thought  had  not  been 
destroyed,  there  might  never  have  been  so  bloody  a  revolution. 
It  was  not  accomplished  or  countenanced  by  Huguenots,  but  by 
the  unbelieving  offspring  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

RESTORATION   AND  PRESENT  STATE 

of  French  Protestantism.  The  Church  of  Beza  and  Calvin,  of 
Oonde  and  Coligny,  of  Jeanne  d'  Albret  and  Duplessis  Mor- 
nay,  still  lives.  '^  The  anvil  has  worn  out  many  hammers/' 
Even  amidst  the  fiercest  persecutions  some  remained  true  to 
their  faith,  and  these  were  reorganized  into  congregations  by 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Antony  Court,  who  is  called  ''the 
restorer  of  Protestantism."  Travelling  all  over  the  country,  he 
called  the  Huguenots  out  of  their  retreats  and  secured  them 
pastors.  He  was  born  11  years  after  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
repealed,  and  continued  his  labors  until  1760,  when  he  died 
after  seeing  the  work  established.  The  numbers  of  the  Hugue- 
nots have  steadily  increased.  The  Revolution,  which  occurred 
soon  after  that  of  our  colonies,  restored  them  to  equal  rights 
with  all  other  citizens,  and  their  liberties  have  been  respected 
ever  since. 
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Lafayette  was  their  friend,  and  extended  toward  them  his 
powerful  influence  and  aid  by  his  eloquence  in  the  French  As- 
sembly. The  great  Napoleon  recognized  the  justness  of  their 
claims  also,  and  restored  to  them  some  of  the  churches  and 
schools  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  a  century  before. 

Many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  France  have  held  the  Hu- 
guenot faith ;  such  as  the  wise  Duke  of  Sully,  prime  minister 
under  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  pious  and  learned  historian  GuizoT, 
prime  minister  under  Louis  Philippe,  Waddington  and  Frey- 
GINNET  with  several  of  their  colleagues  in  the  late  Republican 
Cabinets. 

A  MODERN  HUGUENOT   SYNOD. 

No  Huguenot  Synod  had  been  allowed  to  assemble  for  200 
years,  until  the  right  of  convening  was  granted  them  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  IIL,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
republic.     On  the   6th  of  June,  1872,    the  Synod  met.    A 
writer  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  says :  "  The  very  essence 
of  the  Christian  Religion  was  there  expressed  with  a  fullness 
and  clearness  of  reasoning  which  very  few  deliberative  assem 
blies,  if  any,  have  ever  exhibited."     Several  eminent  journals 
declared   that  **•  as   to  form   and  substance  no  parliamentary 
debate  in  any  country  was  ever  characterized  by  such  thorough- 
ness  and   depth   of  investigation/*      The    able    historian   of 
'^  Modern  Civilization,'*    and  veteran  statesman,  Guizot,   de- 
clared :  ^'  I  have  been  present  for  more  than  60  years  at  many 
parliamentary  struggles,  in  which  the  first  orators  of  France 
were   engaged.     I    have    never   seen   any   which   had  a  more 
elevated  or  dignified  character,  or  which  was  more  remarkable 
for  form  and  substance.** 

Whilst  a  major  ity  maintained  the  old  faith  of  the  Huguenots, 
it  was  found  that  a  respectable  minority  were  deeply  tinctured 
with  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  the  times.  But  the  Synod 
decided  that  the  Scriptures,  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the  old 
Huguenot  Catechism  should  be  taught ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  church  may  soon  be  purged  of  the  leaven  of  heterodoxy* 
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There  are  at  present  about  l,(yOO,000  of  people  belonging  to 
the  Haguenot  Churches,  and  they  are  noted  for  learning,  piety 
and  patriotism.  They  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  re- 
public. •In  this  day  of  free  inquiry  they  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  favor  of  human  rights,  both  civil  and 
religious.  It  is  said  that  recently  whole  communities  have 
asked  to  be  organized  into  Reformed  Congregations.  Their 
ministers  are  preaching  everywhere  and  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
evangelistic  work.  They  hold  meetings  anywhere,  on  the 
streets  and  in  halls  and  theatres.  Their  influence  is  for  good 
only,  in  Church  and  State.  The  old  taunt  that  *^the  Hugue- 
nots are  all  Republicans "  has  at  last  become  their  title  of 
honor. 

From  their  earliest  history  the  Huguenots  were  favorable  to 
popular  education.  They  established  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  towns  and  cities  held  by  them.  At  one  time  they  had  no 
less  than  13  colleges  and  5  universities.  The  public  schools  of 
France  were  instituted  largely  through  the  influence  and  labors 
of  the  Huguenot  statesman,  GuizoT.  The  descendants  of  the 
Huguenots  who  settled  in  America  had  the  same  wise  and  noble 
love  of  education. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenots. 
Like  all  men  they  had  their  faults  and  committed  mistakes. 
Nevertheless  their  services  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  freedom  en- 
title their  memory  to  the  love  and  respect  of  mankind.  In 
genius  and  character,  in  aims  and  achievements,  there  are  none 
greater  than  the  Huguenots.  They  have  always  been  the  ad- 
vocates and  exemplars  of  knowledge,  morality,  liberty  and 
religion — heroes  alike  in  suffering,  and  in  the  performance  of 
valiant  deeds  that  will  live  in  history  forever  ! 


VI. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DAY. 

*     BY  REV.  I.  E.  GRAEFF. 

Men  now  living  having  crossed  the  meridian  of  life,  can  tell 
of  wonderful  changes  in  their  time.  So  rapid  and  comprehen- 
sive was  the  progress  of  the  day,  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  it  and  to  comprehend  its  significance.  Perhaps  it 
may  safely  be  taken  that  even  now  comparatively  few  compre- 
hend the  broad  scope  of  the  immense  issues  of  the  age. 

The  spirit  of  the  day  is  much  taken  with  inert  matter.  It  is 
devoting  much  of  its  energy  to  the  study  and  development  of  the 
physical  side  of  human  existence.  Material  improvements  bone 
of  its  cardinal  ruling  aims.  In  this  it  is  growing  marvelously  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  is  becoming,  by  rapid  irresistible  strides, 
sublimely  cosmopolitan  in  its  grand  sweep.  This  is  one  reason 
why  materialistic  tendencies  are  so  marked,  so  imperious,  so 
awfully  popular  and  powerful.  And  in  view  of  this  fact  timid 
souls  tremble  as  if  the  rpyal  arches  of  the  heavens  were  about 
to  break,  and  as  if  the  universe,  in  all  its  transcendent  grandeur 
and  spiritual  significance,  would  now  be  forced  to  come  down 
to  the  level  of  a  refined  but  godless  materialism. 

No  wrong  is  done  to  any  one  by  saying  that,  all  who  fear  the 
results  of  materialism  in  this  nervous  way,  do  not  understand 
the  genius  of  modern  life.  The  very  tendency  which  they  so 
much  dread  as  a  real  or  possible  evil,  is  evidently  one  of  the 
most  potent  and  effective  agencies  of  good  in  the  present  world 
historic  movements.  It  is  not  all  of  matter  to  build  rail- 
roads, to  run  steamships^  to  erect  telegraphs,  to  develop  indus- 
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tries,  to  promote  commerce,  to  lay  open  the  strata  of  the  earth, 
to  inquire  after  the  origin  of  life,  and  to  do  a  thousand  other 
things  in  the  line  of  the  physical.  It  is  possible  to  keep 
closely  to  the  growing  curretit  of  material  science  and  economic 
progress,  and  yet  be  not  wholly  and  slavishly  bound  to  the  beg- 
garly elements  of  the  world.  It  is  not  all  of  matter  to  study 
the  mysteries  of  the  physical  universe,  and  to  use  the  know- 
ledge thus  gained  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  moral,  and 
mental  condition  of  the  race,  though  much  of  this  be  done  by 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  walk  by  the  aid  of  the  better  light 
of  a  specific  divine  revelation.  If  the  spirit  of  the  day  is 
largely  skeptical,  and  much  given  to  carnal  thinking  and  grasp- 
ing, it  is  also  munificently  generous.  One  of  its  ruling  aims 
is  the  general  good.  It  sacrifices  freely  for  liberal  culture, 
and  for  the  rudimentary  education  of  the  masses.  Its  endeavors 
to  provide  for  the  afflicted  and  the  destitute  are  truly  immense, 
and  its  benevolent  enterprises  and  institutions  are  without 
bounds  in  scope  and  number.  If  this  is  not  Christianity  full 
and  complete,  it  is  beyond  question  an  important  part  of  the 
Christian  world  economy,  and  will  do  much  to  bring  about  the 
final  universal  triumph  of  the  faith. 

Our  modern  philosophy  is  largely  under  the  power  of  unbe- 
lief. It  presumes  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  settling  ab- 
solutely the  boundary  line  between  the  known  and  the  unknowa- 
ble. Under  the  lead  of  this  materialist  metaphysical  temper,  much 
of  modern  thinking  and  life  has  broken  away  from  the  ortho- 
dox theories  and  usages  of  other  days,  and  has  rested  the  mo- 
mentous issues  of  the  present  and  the  future  on  the  doubtful 
hypotheses  of  modern  science.  The  theories  of  evolution,  and 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  life,  have  gained  force  as  abetter 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  existence,  and  of  the  problem  of 
human  destiny,  than  the  grand  historic  outcome  of  biblic,  theol- 
ogic.  Christian  culture ;  and  hence  free  rein  was  given  to  hard 
dry  materialist  metaphysics  as  a  religious  force  and  moral 
guide,  better  and  more  rational  than  those  drawn  from  the 

lessons  of  the  Bible.     All  this  would  certainly   look  alarming 
24 
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enough  if  the  full  power  of  the  popular  heart  could  be  held  exten- 
sivelj  and  permanently  under  the  sway  of  this  doubting,  scoff- 
ing intellectualism ;  but  there  is  no  danger   of  such  wholesale 
popular  falling  away.     The  masses  are  in  Sympathy  with  Christ 
and  His  Gospel  scheme,  and  no  world  power  of  any  sort  has 
the  shadow  of  a  chance  to  root  up  this  profound  popular  con- 
viclion  and  to  put  in  the  place  of  it  the  notion  of  materialistic  e?- 
olution,  at  the  call  and  beck  of  which  life  must  come  and  go.    No 
one  needs  to  fear  that  the  generous  religious  consciousness  of  this 
advanced  Christian  age  will  remain    in    voluntary  captivity  to 
such  a  monstrous  intellectual  idol,  and  that  the  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  sit  shivering  without  a   personal  God, 
without  a  Saviour,  and  without  hope  in  the  world.     If  Herbert 
Spencer  is  indeed  the  acknowledged  corypheus  of  philosophic 
skepticism  and  a  trusted  leader  among  scoffing   Agnostics,  it 
may  be  taken  that  he  has  done  a  good  work  when  he  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  speculative  inquiry,   after  having  gone  over 
every  inch  of  ground  open  to  its  ken,  has  reached  the  limits  be- 
yond which  it  cannot  go,  and  that  the  conclusion  is  that  all  ex- 
istence is  a  mystery  which  can  never  be  known.     This  is  a  con- 
fession which  proves  the  necessity  of  a  wisdom  wiser  than  that 
of  the  worldly  wise ;  and  it  will  do  much  in  a  negative  way,  to 
set  forth  the  blessed  Oospel  in  a  strong  light  as  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  all  them  that  believe. 

Assurances  of  this  kind  may  be  received  with  considerable 
misgiving  by  some,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  seem  to  conflict 
very  positively  with  this  hopeful  opinion  of  the  situation.  These 
consider  that  not  only  scientists,  and  philosophers  are  carried 
away  by  the  dogmas  of  materialism,  but  that  many  professing 
Christians  are  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  doubt.  And  just 
here  it  is,  they  think,  where  the  greatest  mischief  comes  in.  Much 
of  the  professedly  orthodox  criticism  is  as  reckless  as  scientific 
inquiry,  and  the  energies  of  theological  champions,  are  directed 
towards  breaking  down  the  evidences  of  our  biblical  religions 
faith.  The  confessional  standards  seem  to  lose  much  of  their 
religious  and  ethical  influence.     The  venerable  cree4^  and  cus- 
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toms  of  the  fathers  are  ignored  or  replaced  and  the  ethical 
foandations  of  society  are  yielding  also  to  this  revolutionary 
pressure.  The  flood-gates  of  moral  corruption  are  thrown 
wide  open,  and  it  looks  verily  as  if  the  evil  Genius  of  Paganism 
was  once  more  coming  back  to  take  possession  of  the  swept  and 
garnished  sanctuaries  of  modern  Christendom,  bringing  with  it 
a  revival  of  some  of  the  worst  vices  and  refined  barbarisms  of 
classic  antiquity. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  cause  for  this  kind  of  fear,  and  the 
case  is  altogether  serious  enough  to  attract  thoughtful  attention. 
Still  we  may  be  altogether  sure  that  this  gloomy  way  of  looking 
at  it  does  injustice  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  are,  in  a  great  measure,  simply  an  abuse  of  the  free, 
dom  of  the  times.  And  in  so  far  as  they  are  really  a  violation 
of  faith  and  of  moral'  law  and  the  sanctity  of  religion,  they 
exist  contrary  to  or  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  This  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  genius  of  heathendom,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The  ethical  animus  of  this  was  no 
better  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  classic  days,  than 
it  has  since  been  found  to  be  among  the  cannibals  of  the  islands 
of  the  seas.  With  all  of  these,  crimes  and  wrongs  were^  and 
are  now,  in  force  by  the  power  of  public  approval.  They  exist 
and  prevail  as  the  legitimate  result  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  which  is  generally  maintained  as  fixed  and  finished  for 
all  time.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  Pagau  world  makes  no 
progress,  that  for  scores  of  centuries  it  has  stood  still  intellec- 
tually, socially,  morally,  and  in  every  other  sense.  But  no  such 
hopeless  stagnation  can  hold  its  ground  in  the  face  of  Christian 
ideas.  Where  these  live  and  rule  there  will  be  progress — evils 
will  die  out  and  better  manners  will  grow  and  increase.  The 
genius  of  the  time,  is  in  full  accord  with  this  cardinal  law  of 
the  Christian  life,  even  where  it  is  atheistically  materialistic. 
Every  where  it  has  adopted  the  ideas  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  universal  emancipation,  although  it  is  peremptorily  opposed^ 
in  its  true  historic  character,  to  reckless  destructive  innovation. 
It  is  this  rational  Christian  spirit  of  the  day  that  is  teaching  us 
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more  and  more  of  the  generoas  art  of  being  free  and  progres- 
sive,  while  we  are  more  effectaaiiy  governed  than  all  the  world 
besides.  * 

When  Paul  and  Silas  sailed  from  Troas  and  landed  at  Nei^)- 
olis,  ninety  years  after  the  tragic  downfall  of  the  republic  oo 
the  plains  of  Pbilippi,  they  found  a  great  empire  with  an  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Nevertheless  at  that  time  Rome  had  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  primary  principles  of  a  civilization,  like  thtt 
which  has  since  been  developed  in  £nrope.    In  all  her  imperial 
greatness  and  broad  dominions  she  had  not  dreamt  of  a  native 
equality  of  all  men  and  their  common   right  to  security  of  life, 
and  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.   But  Paul  and  Silas 
brought  ideas  of  that  kind  when  they   came  over.     These  took 
root  in  the     West  and  wrought  a  wonderful  change   in   Euro- 
pean life.     By  the  force  of  ideas  the  West  has  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  in  thought,  in  manners,  in  material,  intelle^ 
tual,  social,  and  religious  power.     Of  course  opinions  diflferts 
to  the  cause  of  this  European  world  supremacy.     Some  are  in 
the  habit  of  ascribing  it  to  the  law  of  historic  evolution.  If 
this  was  correct,  it  would  be  hard   to  give  a  satisfactory  reason 
why  this  law  worked  so  unequally  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  can  hardly  be  that  the  immense  popular  masses  of  the  largest 
continent  of  the  earth,  have  been  deprived  of   the  capacity  of 
progression,  by  thn  suspension  of  mere  natural  forces.     Bat  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  very  quarter  of  the  world,  in  which  the  ideas 
of  Christendom  took  their  rise,  is  to-day  just    two   thousand 
years  behind  the  ruling  life  of  the   age.     No  matter  now  what 
the  character  of  the  force  was  which  produced  the  Christian  faitb, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  has  been 
strangely  bound  up  with  the  historic   growth  of  this  faith,  and 
that  where  it  was  rejected  society  remained  under  the  power  of 
its  degrading  errors.     Hence  the  average  common  sense  of  the 
day  is  but  little  inclined  to  make  a  complete  theological  somer- 
sault, by  turning  away  from  the  benign  spiritualism  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  a  view  of  a  better  path  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  a  god- 
less materialism. 
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But  Europe  has  not  reached  her  goal  yet.  She  is  hound  to 
progress  still.  She  has  left  the  heresies  and  abuses  of  the  Pa- 
gan Orient  behind,  and  she  has  largely  developed  the  graces 
of  human  equality.  Still  she  needs  a  further  advance,  as  will 
hardly  be  denied  on  this  side  of  the  water,  though  there  may  be 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  this  advance  shall  be, 
and  how  it  shall  be  reached.  The  progressive  temper  of  the 
day  will  take  care  of  that  matter  as  the  issues  come  up.  Still 
it  may  safely  be  taken  that  this  advance  will  not  be  made  on 
the  ruins  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  the  Christian  faith. 
These  elements,  which  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  life  of 
our  era  in  all  its  stages,  will  remain  while  the  world  stands  to 
do  their  creative  historic  work.  For  eighteen  centuries  man- 
hood has  been  nursed  and  enlarged  in  all  its  powers,  capacities, 
and  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  the  ever-advancing  economy  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  neither  the  Caucasian  nor  any  other  race, 
neither  Europe  or  any  other  continent,  will  ever  outgrow  its 
sublime  cosmopolitan  capacities.  Let  Europe  keep  in  the  line 
of  her  civilization,  and  she  will  be  delivered  in  time  of  all  that 
is  wrong  and  antiquated,  while  she  will  stand  out  before  the 
world  iu  the  full  virgin  glory  of  her  Christian  character.  So 
judges  the  enlightened  common  sense  of  modern  Christendom, 
at  the  present  stage  of  its  triumphant  progress. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  temper  of  the  biblical  criti- 
cism which  now  seems  to  rule  the  theological  world,  since  this 
appears  to  be  largely  hostile  to  the  orthodox  faith.  At  present 
it  is  particularly  engaged  in  explaining  away  the  authorship 
and  age  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  Unfortunately,  for  the 
critics,  they  cannot  agree.  They  differ  so  much,  and  yet  they 
undertake  to  prove  so  much,  that  the  very  extravagance  of  their 
critical  venture  will  put  the  public  on  their  guard.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  cause  for  serious  alarm  on  account  of  this  bustle  and 
excitement  in  the  camp  of  the  Lord's  host.  There  have  been 
such  storms  and  upheavals  before,  which  left  the  theological  at- 
mosphere much  purer  and  more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  time  than  it  was  before.  In  the  days  of  Schleiermacher  the 
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critics  were  after  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  some  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  hard  as  they  are  now  after  the 
evidences  of  the  Mosaic  records,  and  perhaps  the  attacks  of  the 
rationalists  of  that  day  were  even  more  severe  than  those  of  the 
critics  of  the  present  are   found  to  be,  and   also   more   bent 
upon  malicious  mischief.     Then  they  were  met  in  a  very  plain 
and  simple  way,  by   the  logic  of    a  single  fact.     They  were 
asked  to  account  for  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  their 
own  way,  answering  satisfactorily  to  what  that  story  involved. 
That  one  single   demand  the  critics  were  not  able  to  meet,  and 
hence  they  retired  from  the  field  and  left  the  New  Testament 
behind  as  a  specific  divine  treasure  to  be  cherished  as  such  by  al* 
generations   to  come.     And  whatever  critical  scholarship  may 
determine  about  the  five  books,  known  as  those  of  Moses,  it  ia 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that   they  are   the  historical  pro- 
duct of  a  theological  economy,  which  stands  out  fully  as  a  di^ 
tinct  and  specific  movement  in  the  history  of  antiquity.    These 
five  books  are  older  at  least  than  any  of  the  ancient  classics, 
The  theology  taught  in  them,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  theologj 
of  modern  times,  and  the  spirit  of  the  day  stands  by  it  as  the 
cardinal  truth  for  all  ages.     The  morality  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  summarized  in  the  Ten   Commandments,  has   been  dignified 
as  the  divine  norm  of  a  perfect  love,  and  as  such  it  is  now  sus- 
tained as  the  ethical  standard  for  all  the  world  to  live  by.    Be- 
sides, these  books  are  prophetic  of  good  to  come  for  all  people, 
a    hope   carried  through    many  centuries,   in  the  face  of  the 
gloomiest  reverses  and  palpable  contradictions,  by  that  economy 
the  rise  of  which  is  here  recorded ;  and  here  also  we  have  the 
outlines  of  a  scheme  of  public  benevolence  and  of  emancipa- 
tion that  cannot  fail  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  philan- 
thropists of  our  day.     Centuries  later  the  ancient  classics  were 
produced,  but  in  these  we  look  in  vain  for  a  theology,  a  moral- 
ity, a   Messianic   hope,  and   a  public  benevolence,  like   those 
which  come  to  us  from  the  Patriarchal  days   of  the  people  of 
Israel.     These  internal  evidences  the  critics  may  as  well  leave 
untouched,  and  as  long  as  these  remain  the  Pentateuch,  and 
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the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  will  continue  to 
wield  an  influence  in  the  world  that  will  not  be  interrupted  by 
any  criticism  that  will  ever  be  brought  against  them. 

But  is  not  after  all  the  great  popular  heart  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  in  sympathy  with  the  skeptical  criticism? 
Facts  do  not  seem  to  point  in  that  way.  Theologians  and 
preachers,  here  and  there,  lose  their  moorings,  and  popular 
opinion  is  sometimes  carried  away  for  a  time  in  a  measure  by 
the  claims  of  novel  theories  ;  but  these  wayward  tendencies 
are  always  corrected  by  the  bettor  influences  which  soon  spring 
up.  The  orthodox  pulpit,  and  the  whole  teaching  force  of  the 
Church  is  a  guardianship  of  great  power  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith.  The  religious  press  is  an  agency  of  specific  force  in 
these  days,  and  if  not  always  true  to  its  high  calling  it  still 
helps  immensely  in  pushing  forward  the  claims  of  the  Oospel. 
And  the  secular  press,  which  within  the  life  time  of  the  present 
generation  has  risen  to  sublime  importance  and  power,  often 
takes  the  lead  in  the  orthodox  championship  of  the  day,  and 
deals  with  offenders  against  the  common  faith  in  no  mild  terms. 
And  then,  besides  facts  like  these,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
Christian  believers  is  rapidly  increasing  all  the  world  over. 
The  notion,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  great  and  general  falling 
away^  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  day  is  the  spirit  of  growing 
unbelief,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
The  only  conclusion  to  which  we  may  reasonably  come,  in  view 
of  the  actual  facts,  is  that  the  genius  of  the  age  is  loyal  to  the 
genius  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  is  bent  upon  bringing  the 
whole  world  under  its  beneficent  control. 

On  the  first  day  of  Pentecost,  after  the  ascension,  the  Church 
started  with  about  three  thousand  members.  One  hundred  years 
later  the  number  had  increased  to  one  million.  That  was  a 
rapid  growth  considering  the  circumstances.     About  the  time 

•  _  

Constantino  the  Great  was  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  records  say  there  were  ten  millions  of  Christians.  This  in- 
crease came  in  spite  of  ten  universal  persecutions,  the  barbar- 
ous cruelty  and  desperation  of  which  can  never  be  adequately 
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described  by  the  force  of  langaage.  In  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, who  played  such  a  famous  role  in  medieval  European 
history,  the  sum  total  of  Christian  believers  is  reported  as  thirty 
millions.  The  violence,  ignorance,  and  barbarous  confusion  of 
the  dark  era  did  not  stop  the  noble  work  of  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  the  people.  Finally,  when  the  revival  of  letters 
came  and  the  great  Reformation  took  its  rise,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions was  put  down  as  the  sum  of  the  membership  of  the  Church. 
After  this  a  period  of  internal  strife  checked  for  a  time  tbe 
missionary  energies  of  the  churches,  but  still  the  host  of  the 
Lord  grew  apace  both  in  numbers  and  in  strength.  And  to- 
day it  is  said  that  the  figures  have  run  up  to  between  four  hun- 
dred millions  and  five  hundred  millions  as  the  measure  of  or- 
thodox Christendom.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  this 
numerical  increase  was  all  along  cumulative,  and  that  it  now 
carries  with  it  all  the  resources  and  the  best  energies  of  the 
dominant  races  of  the  human  family,  we  must  be  excused  when 
we  confidently  say  that  the  mind  of  the  age  is  more  than  erer 
inspired  with  the  idea  that  all  the  world  is  destined  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  that  the  work  of  winning  the  nations  must  be 
pushed  forward  with  increasing  zeal  and  vigor. 

Here  we  shall  be  a  little  more  specific  and  come  nearer  home. 
Eighty  years  ago  the  churches  in  this  country  had,  all  toldi 
three  thousand  and  thirty  congregations.  Now  they  ha?e 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
there  were  but  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  minis- 
ters, but  at  present  there  are  not  far  from  seventy  thousand. 
In  1800  thQre  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  communicants,  but  in  these  days 
there  are  between  ten  and  eleven  millions.  And  all  this  in  a 
land  of  freedom,  where  the  voluntary  system  is  in  universal 
force,  where  every  one  is  free  to  profess,  or  not  to  profess,  as 
ho  thinks  proper.  It  is  true,  this  does  by  no  means  prove  that 
this  large  body  of  professing  Christians  are  free  from  the 
heretical  tendencies  of  the  age.  Still  while  the  masses  submit 
so  gracefully  to  the  divine  headship  of  Christ,  and  make  such 
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sacrifices  to  remain  in  His  service  and  to  propagate  His  faith, 
it  is  blind  folly  to  proclaim  a  wholesale  falling  away  and  the 
approaching  downfall  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world.  Evidently 
the  ancient  ark  of  the  covenant  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  the 
present  generation,  and  she  will  reach  her  final  destination  in  the 
triumphal  way  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God,  in  spite  of  all  the 
dark  waters  through  which  she  may  yet  be  called  to  pass. 
Already  the  rate  of  increase  of  believers  is  up  to  the  apostolic 
times,  if  not  even  beyond  that ;  and  the  signs  of  the  day 
promise  that  the  rate  will  soon  run  higher  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  and  that  without  any  constraint  but  that  of  moral 
forces. 

St.  Paul  confessed  himself  debtor  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
to  the  Greek.  And  as  he  was  not  only  an  inspired  Apostle, 
but  a  genius  of  the  first  rank^  taking  in  the  situation  of  his  day 
with  a  masterly  grasp  both  practically  and  theoretically,  it  is 
highly  proper  that  we  should  judge  the  status  and  temper  of 
the  present  by  the  broad  ironical  standard  he  sets  before  us. 
It  would  be  simply  narrow-minded  stupidity,  if  the  modern 
mind  did  not  feel  its  profound  indebtedness  to  classic  antiquity. 
Ever  since  the  revival  of  liberal  culture,  the  literature  and  cul- 
ture of  the  ancients  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
education  of  Christian  communities.  In  art,  poetry,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  statesmanship,  and  other  branches,  Greece  and 
Rome  were  felt  all  along  the  line  of  modern  progress.  And 
so  also  the  intelligence  of  the  hour  owes  much  to  the  researches 
of  Darwitf  and  his  school  of  scientists,  and  to  the  efforts  of 
such  metaphysical  speculators  as  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  fra- 
ternity of  positivists.  These  sages  have  gathered  valuable 
information  and  made  prolific  suggestions,  and  have  helped  in 
opening  the  way  for  a  broader  conception  of  human  existence. 
Indirectly  they  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  theology  and 
biblical  research.  Of  course,  this  does  not  entitle  them  to  a 
seat  in  the  councils  of  the  faith,  and  to  put  their  theories  and 
hypotheses  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel  of  the  great  God.  Great 
freedom  has  been  given  them  in  their  day,  but  their  theories 
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are  being  taken  to  rigid  account  at  the  bar  of  Christian  scienoe 
and  the  period  of  their  greatest  popularity  is  likely  gone  by. 
The  question  is  raised  whether  the  dogmas  of  evolution,  and  of 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  life,  do  not  rest  on  a  radical  mis- 
conception of  natural  laws.  At  any  rate,  the  champions  of 
these  theories  will  have  to  find  something  better  to  rest  the 
claims  of  science  on  than  mere  speculative  hypotheses  if  thej 
desire  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  thinking  masses  in  faTor 
of  their  specific  schemes.  Old  and  new  theories  will  be  tried, 
they  are  being  tried  now,  and  none  of  them  will  be  allowed  to 
stand  on  any  mere  traditional  ground.  The  prevailing  jadg- 
ment  goes  on  the  assumption  that  science  is  bound  to  demon- 
strate its  hypotheses,  and  has  no  right  to  insist  upon  any 
dogmas  not  proven  by  actual  fact.  In  this  matter  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  no  less  peremptory,  than  it  is  in  the  demand  that  the 
religious  authorities  of  the  day  shall  not  proscribe  or  cur tailthe 
freedom  of  secular  science.  Every  matter  that  concerns  the 
general  welfare  of  the  race  is  considered  amenable  to  the  jorie- 
diction  of  enlightened  opinion.  True  science  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  a  test,  as  little  as  true  religion  has.  Both  these 
cardinal  factors  of  modern  life  will  be  the  gainers  by  a  vigorous 
trial,  on  the  practical  arena  of  the'spirit  of  the  day. 

But  with  all  this  freedom,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  really  tnd 
truly  conservative.     It  feels  and  acknowledges  its  large  indebt- 
edness to  the  past,  and  this  feeling  seems  to  be  even  on  the 
increase.     The  theological  convictions  of  the  day  are  very  em- 
phatically more  in  accord  with  the  true  genius  of  history,  than 
those  of  a  few  decades  ago  have  been.  It  is  less  customary  now 
to  hold  to  the  notion,  that  the  evangelical  orthodoxy  of  the 
present  is  an  exact  formal  repristination  of  the  orth  >doxy  of 
Primitive  or  Apostolic  times.     Great  reverence  is  felt  for  the 
sainted  fathers  of  bygone  periods,  and  the  aid  of  their  labors  is 
freely  accepted;  still  this  does  not  amount  now,  as  it  once  did, 
to  a  slavish  devotion  to  the   methods,   theories,   dogmas,   and 
usages,  of  any  one  period  or  time  in  the  past  ages  of  the  church. 
The  average  modern  mind  does   not  dream,   for  instance,  of 
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going  back  mechanically  to  the  thinking  and  practice  of  the 
Primitive  fathers,  though  the  study  of  that  eventful  era  is 
universally  regarded  as  a  cardinal  link  in  the  theological  cul- 
ture of  this  age.  Much  less  will  the  thinking  of  to-day  be  held 
to  the  methods  and  theories  of  medieval  scholasticism,  and  yet 
it  is  plain  that  Protestant  scholarship  has  pretty  generally 
abandoned  the  notion  that  the  Catholicism  of  the  dark  age  was 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  surrender  to  diabolical  powers. 
Dark  as  the  age  was,  historians  have  found  and  plainly  stated 
that,  in  grand  creative  Christian  activity,  that  middle  period 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world.  By  this  judgment  the 
enlightened  mind  of  the  Church  Catholic  now  stands,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  she  will  abandon  a  position  which  she 
has  reached  by  the  double  process  of  the  study  of  history  and 
the  enlargement  of  evangelic  ideas. 

But  the  spirit  of  modern  freedom  will  not  even  mechanically 
adhere  to  the  rigid  dogmatic  confessionalism,  and  religious 
mannerism^  of  orthodox  Protestant  theological  history.  This 
may  sound  ominous,  and  to  some  minds  it  is  prophetic  of  no 
good,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  necessary  phase  in  the 
growth  of  Christologic  ideas.  The  dogmatic  angularity  of  a 
bygone  day  cannot  continue,  without  perpetuating  the  endless 
divisions  of  Christendom  and  keeping  the  popular  religious 
mind  down  to  narrow  partis&n  ruts.  These  sharp  evangelic  dis- 
tinctions had  their  day  and  did  their  necessary  historic  work, 
but  now  the  time  for  something  broader  and  more  irenical  in 
the  Christologic  world  has  come.  The  confessions  will  remain 
and  will  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  humanity, 
but  the  personal  Christ  is  coming  more  squarely  to  the  front 
and  no  possible  harm  can  come  if  the  closely  drawn  creeds  will 
yield  gradually  and  gracefully  to  the  organic  pressure  of  the 
Christologic  life. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  however,  as  a  sweeping  general  de- 
mand for  the  revision  or  removal  of  the  standards.  Modern 
progression  is  not  made  up  of  this  sort  of  revolutionary  rad-* 
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icalism.  In  theology,  as  in  politics,  it  adheres  to  the  history  of 
the  past  as  the  norm  of  its  advancement.  If  there  is  an  anti- 
creed  mania,  it  has  not  taken  hold  of  the  general  mind.  Tbo 
prevailing  demand  for  greater  confessional  freedom  knows  how 
to  honor  and  conserve  the  genius  of  the  creeds,  while  it  gete 
clear  of  their  minor  points  and  sharp  logical  sequences.  Any 
less  profound  and  historic  way  of  disposing  of  the  confessions 
must  be  classed  with  the  socialistic  and  communistic  fanaticism, 
which  aims  at  the  political  and  social  regeneration  of  the  world 
by  the  methods  of  a  destructive  revolutionary  violence.  There 
is  a  reaching  out  indeed,  on  all  sides,  after  broader  and  more 
generous  conceptions;  but  the  ruling  common  sense  of  this 
prevailing  growing  habit  has  issued  no  license  for  wholesale  un- 
conditional innovation.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  living  moving 
present  that,  in  the  current  of  the  rapidly  advancing  decty  of 
the  old  and  development  of  the  new,there  is  such  amazing  power 
to  keep  under  control  all  the  dangerous  forces  of  an  unbridled 
caprice.  Convulsions  come— they  must  and  will  come  where 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  age  are  not  met  in  a  fair  and 
generous  spirit ;  but  if  they  do  come,  the  genius  of  the  time 
will  only  allow  them  to  do  their  negative  work  and  will  then 
compel  them  to  give  way  to  the  normal  forces  of  historic 
growth. 

Such  is  the  well-balanced,  self-poised  temper  of  our  day.    It 
is   young  and  full  of  aggressive  vigor,  and  yet  it  possesses  the 
wisdom    and   patience  of  mature   age.    Arbitrary  restrictions 
and  limitations  are  not  to  its  taste,  and  often  it  is  restive  under 
that  which  is  necessary  and  good.     In  all   cases  of  this  kind, 
however,  it  will  yield  to  the  promptings  of  sober  second  thought. 
It  has  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  ignorant  preju- 
dice is  not  one  of  its  continuing    misfortunes.     Its  educational 
advantages  are  immense,  and  are  growing  daily  in  world  compre- 
hensive breadth  and  power.  All  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  stored  up  in  the  hoary  archives  of  the  past,  are  be» 
ing  brought  out  and  ofi'ered  for  common  use.     Evil  goes  along 
with  this  movement^  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  this  is  overcome 
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and  dropped  by  the  way  through  the  greater  power  of  the  good. 
In  such  a  process  of  growth  there  must  be  a  sure  tendency  to- 
wards the  complete  triumph  of  the  right,  and  that  in  its  highest 
possible  actualness  in  the  economy  of  human  existence.  Whether 
it  will  ever  rise,  in  this  mundane  state,  to  complete  freedom  from 
moral  and  social  evil,  is  a  question  which  time  will  answer.  If 
however,  such  complete  redemption  from  the  miseries  of  life 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  now  present  historic  forces,  then  it 
will  be  bestowed  by  the  personal  interference  of  Him  who  has 
the  issues  of  the  ages  in  His  keeping,  and  who  will  hasten  His 
coming  as  to  Him  seems  fit. 

Meanwhile  there  is  hope,  and  that  of  the  strongest  and  best 
authenticated  kind.  The  churches  of  Europe  and  America  have 
honeycombed  the  Pagan  world  with  missionary  stations,  and  are 
offering  millions  of  dollars  and  scores  of  missionaries  annually 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work.  Thus  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  heathen  have  been  led  to  cast  away  their  idols  and 
to  follow  Christ,  and  soon  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  do  so  in  many  quarters.  In  the  home  field  mat- 
ters are  of  an  equally  promising  character.  The  orthodox 
churches  are  working  and  growing  mightily,  while  those  stand- 
ing nearest  the  borders  of  unbelief  are  either  standing  still  or 
declining.  This  indicates  the  real  animus  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day  about  as  well  as  anything  possibly  can.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  the  progress  of  evangelic  Christianity  has  been  more 
rapid  than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  its 
prospects  for  quicky  startling,  comprehensive  suecess  in  the  fu- 
ture near  at  hand  are  better  than  ever  before.  If  then  the  last 
great  day  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  winding  up  of  this  mundane 
order  must  soon  break  in  upon  us,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
faith  in  the  world,  or  on  account  of  the  universal  wreck  of  pub- 
lic and  private  morality.  If  such  is  the  status  of  Christendom 
to-day,  what  will  be  the  glory  of  the  next  century  or  of  the 
century  that  must  immediately  follow  ?  Perhaps  by  that  time 
modern  history  will  have  run  a  full  cycle,  and  will  have  drawn 
into  its  all-embracing  life-current  the  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
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ical  resources  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  together 
with  all  those  of  the  islands  dotting  the  seas. 

When  Christianity  took  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
it  came  in  where  the  three  historic  nationalities  of  the  era  met 
— the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.  How  much  this  eon- 
junction  of  nationalities  had  to  do  with  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Christian  civilization  is  now  being  well  understood.  And  so 
there  are  three  cardinal  forces,  which  are  already  fully  in  con- 
junction and  will  mould  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  human 
race  in  its  progressive  movements  in  the  future  more  and  more 
emphatically.  The  first,  in  place  and  rank,  of  these  cardinal 
factors  is  the  old  orthodox  Christian  faith,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  ages  from  Christ  and  His  inspired  apostles. 
This  force  is  in  the  field  and  it  will  stay,  and  that  to  fight  a 
good  fight  and  to  conquer.  The  next  factor  is  intellectual  cul- 
ture in  all  its  grades.  The  age  gives  this  full  freedom  and  right, 
side  by  side  with  religion.  The  mutual  independence  of  the  two 
does,  however,  not  prevent  their  live  organic  conjunction  in  the 
un trammeled  relations  of  the  day.  They  meet  sometimes  in 
hostile  array,  but  this  is  only  on  the  surface  and  at  the  sharp 
angles  of  live  issues — in  the  main  they  are  in  perfect  accord. 
And  to  these  two  comes  a  third,  which  is  peculiarly  modern  in 
its  present  current  genius  and  character — this  is  material  im- 
protoment.  These  three  forces  fairly  and  fully  combined,  in 
their  proper  inter-relationship,  will  be  found  irresistible  all  the 
world  over,  and  will  carry  with  them  all  the  improvement  of 
which  human  kind  is  known  to  be  capable. 

The  material  side  of  the  universe  must  come  in  for  its  fall 
share  of  recognition  and  honor.  So  reason  decrees,  and  so  the 
genius  of  Christendom  demands.  If  the  apostles  were  now  liv- 
ing and  were  endowed  with  the  supernatural  powers  bestowed 
on  them  in  their  own  day,  and  would  go  to  India  without  the 
material  agencies  of  this  age,  they  would  not  very  readily  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  down  the  absurd  castes  which  have  for  ages 
cursed  that  populous  country.  Bat  aided  by  the  steamboats, 
the  railroads,  the  industries,  and  intellectual  culture,  of  Euro- 
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pean  nationalities,  their  influence  would  be  doubly  powerful  and 
the  worn  out  Hindu  social  barriers  would  be  leveled  with  the 
ideas  of  the  age.  This  good  work  is  going  on  in  India  now,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  same  levelling  measures  would  be  en- 
forced on  the  public  thoroughfares  of  Europe  which  Europeans 
enforce  in  the  Orient — that  would  help  greatly  in  bringing  up 
the  standard  of  European  life  fully  to  the  measure  of  modern 
freedom,  and  would  remove  one  of  the  prolific  sources  of  present 
European  danger  and  trouble.  In  that  way  the  worn-out  usages 
and  notions  of  bygone  days  might  be  got  rid  of  and  the  politico- 
social  condition  of  the  Continent  be  more  fully  brought  up  to 
the  high  ideal  of  the  civilization,  in  the  creation  of  which  her 
nationalities  had  so  noble  a  share  and  for  the  defence  and 
propagation  of  which  they  make  such  heavy  sacrifices. 

India  is  progressing  under  English  rule.     This  rule  guaran- 
tees the  freedom  of  religious  instruction  and  the  safety  of  the 
Christian  faith.     It  also  takes  under  its  guardianship  the  intel- 
lectual agencies  of  our  Western  world.     And  to  these  is  added 
the  power  of  material  improvements  in  the  broadest  sense.     To 
the  facilities  of  transportation  and  travel  is  added  the  better 
cultivation *of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  larger  crops,  so  that 
India  is  now  a  large  wheat  growing  country  and  bids  fair  to 
become  a  serious  rival  of  our  own  land  in  some  of  her  agricul- 
cultural  productions.     This  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  day,  which  discards  all  monkish  notions  of  religion  and  lifts 
up  the  physical  side  of  life  as  the  organic  co-partner  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  economy  of  the  world's  progress.     And 
Japan  is  now  hastening  to  adopt  this  same  order  of  ideas  and 
measures.     No  doubt  she  is  preparing  at  no   distant   day  to 
accept  our  religion,  as  she  has  already  introduced  some  of  our 
public  improvements.    Christianity  will  follow  these  as  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  will  follow  the  early  dawn.     And  when  the  three 
great  historical  factors  of  modern  history  will  join  their  fortunes 
in  the  island  Empire  of  the  East,  it  will  be  a  day  of  regenera- 
tion and  glory  to  Japan  and  of  a  new  impulse  to  the  Christiani- 
zation  and  emancipation  of  the  full  round  world.     But  no  one 
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of  the  three  cardinal  factors  by  itself  can  accomplish  this  great 
work.  It  is  a  work  of  fellowship.  It  must  be  done  in  severalty, 
and  still  in  unity,  and  it  will  only  be  complete  when  it  has  taken 
in  all  the  issues  of  human  existence  and  destiny. 

China  is  yet  severely  wedded  to  her  ancient  superstitions. 
To  the  mind  of  her  benighted  masses  the  smokestacks  of  loco- 
motives are  the  haunts  of  evil  spirits.     Those  demons  will  have 
to  be  cast  out  before  China  can    make  decisive  progress  in  the 
arts  of  the  civilization  of  the  age,  but  they  must  not  be  forced 
to  come  out  of  modern  engines  where  they  do  not  lodge.    The 
right  place  to  assail  them  is  in  the  sanctuaries  of  a  stupid  Mon- 
golian idolatry.     But  the  Gospel  must  not  undertake  this  work 
by  itself ;  nor  must  it  call  to  its  aid  simply  European  caltare. 
Matter  must  come  in  for  its  full  and  legitimate  share  of  the 
work  and  the  honor.     The  entire  field   of  physical  force  most 
be  thrown   open  to  the   Chinese  mind,  alocg  with  the  higher 
agencies  of  religion  and  the  intellect,  in  order  to  bring  the  vast 
peoples  of  the  flowery  kingdom  into  the  generous  cunent  of  a 
new  life. 

And  in  this  broad  matter  there  is  one  law  for  all  the  world. 
What  is  applicable  in  the  Orient  will  be  binding  in  every  quarter 
of  the  earth.  On  this  principle  the  genius  of  the  age  proceeds 
in  its  progressive  policy,  and  on  that  capacious  line  it  means  to 
fight  it  out  to  the  final  glorious  end. 

The  three  fundamental  factors  of  our  economic  make-up- 
religion,  education,  and  physics — embracing  every  minutia  of 
social  life,  are  not  only  fixed  forces  in  the  civilization  of  the 
age,  but  they  are  growing  forces,  increasing  in  volume  and 
power  as  time  progresses.  There  are  scores  of  people  living 
now  who  can  tell  that  the  first  railroads  were  built  years  after 
they  were  born ;  now  there  is  a  network  of  these  public  im- 
provements the  extent  of  which  is  measured  by  many  thou- 
sands of  miles.  And  if  we  compare  the  primitive  character 
of  these  iron  highways,  and  their  early  equipments  and  patron- 
age with  their  grand  perfection,  convenience,  and  commercial 
significance  at  the  present  day,  we  gain  a  fair  idea  of  what  tre- 
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mendoas  energy  there  may  be  infused  into  the  physical  re- 
soarces  of  a  wide-awake  people.  And  our  railroads  are  but  one 
particular  class  of  modern  inventions.  They  are  but  a  single 
member  of  a  family  which  is  as  numerous  and  as  prolific  as  it 
is  young.  It  is  made  up  of  small  and  great,  of  high  and  low, 
offspring,  some  of  which  are  public  servants  of  high  rank, 
while  others  are  content  to  toil  in  private  circles  and  to  aid  in 
a  small  and  humble  way  in  providing  food  and  shelter  for  the 
lords  and  masters  above  them  and  behind  them.  So  runs  and 
increases  the  physical  energy  of  this  generation,  and  no  one 
can  yet  tell  to  what  enormous  enlargement  it  will  be  brought  by 
the  generations  which  are  to  follow. 

Education,  or  cultivated  mind  force,  is  no  new  thing.  It 
took  its  rise  at  the  dawn  of  history,  and  for  ages  it  has  existed 
in  its  elementary,  higher  and  liberal  grades.  But  in  modern 
times  it  has  taken  some  new  departures.  In  these  latter  days 
it  has  taken  gigantic  strides,  and  is  now  specifically  reaching 
after  the  universal  instruction  of  the  people.  And  all  this  is 
not  just  to  be  done  after  the  methods  of  previous  ages,  but  new 
methods  and  other  instrumentalities  are  brought  into  service, 
and  that  of  a  genius  and  calibre  altogether  unique.  To  the  pul- 
pit, the  schools,  and  the  books  of  former  days  there  is  added  a 
journalism  which  has  sprung  up  as  by  magic,  and  wields  a  power 
that  is  intensely  felt  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  gives  us 
an  idea  of  what  the  mind-power  of  the  day  is,  and  of  what  it 
is  capable  of  becoming  in  the  advancing  Christian  civilization 
of  the  nations. 

True  religion  is   not  a  natural  growth,  not  a  production  of 

pure  independent  world-powers.     Its  cardinal  facta,  truths  and 

forces  are  the  free  and  specific  gift  of  Heaven.  Still  the  divine 

Word  has  a   world   history,  and  it  is  all   the  more  perfectly 

natural  because  it  consists  and  develops  in  the  organic  unity  of 

the  human  and  the  divine.     This  true  faith  is  to  be  taught  and 

accepted  all  the  world  over.     So  the  churches  are  minded,  and 

for  this  they  are  striving  at  a  rapidly   increasing  rate  of  zea\ 

and  power.     Fifty  years  ago  but  few  denominations  had  mis- 
26 
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sionaries  in  the  foreign  field.     To-day  there  is  not  a  church  of 
any  prominence  that  is  not  largely  engaged  in  the  foreign  work, 
and  that  with  a  constant  aim  to  increase  its  forces.     In  the  do- 
mestic field  matters  run  very  much  in  the  same  style.     We  hare 
denominations  in  this  country  which  one  century  ago,  or  efso 
less,  had  scarcely  an  existence,  bat  which  now  erect  miaaioa- 
ary  chapels  at   the  rate  of  one  a  day,  and  provide  them  wiA 
ministers,  at  an   expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dolhn 
annually.     And  the  number  of  denominations  and  sects  being 
very  large,  and  every  one  striving  to  keep  up  with  the  growing 
benevolent  pressure  of  the  time,  we   can    easily  measure  the 
present  and  prospective  historic  energy  of  the  evangelic  re- 
ligious factor  of  our  civilisation.     If  any  one  has  an  idea  that 
this   factor  is   losing  ground,  he   must  either   be  exceedinglj 
poor  at  understanding  the  signs  of  the  times,  or  the  wish  with 
him  must  be  father  to  the  thought. 

Now  then  we  have  looked  at  these  three  cardinal  modern  his- 
toric forces,  and  we  have  found  each  one  of  them  endowed  with 
unlimited  power  and  capacity.     But  now  there  is   another  fact 
to  be  taken  into  consideration — these  three  may,  either  directlj 
or  indirectly,  join  their  energies  for  some  grand  common  par- 
pose,  and  thus  gain  more  than  threefold  in  potency  and  pith.  It 
is  true,  they  may  come   into  conflict,  and  lose  much  in  that 
way.     That  is,  however,  not  so  likely   to  happen   any  longert 
since  the  genius  of  the  age  is  getting  to  be  so  far  advanced  in  a 
gonerous  many-sided  experience  and  policy  that  will  put  an  end 
to  blind,  partisan  interference  between  the   grand   powers  of 
economic  life.     As  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Rome  were  brought 
together  and  harmonized  in   the   earlier   stages  of  the  life  we 
now  live,  so  will  brain  power,  material  forces,  and  the  blessed 
Gospel  of  the  one  great  God,  join  hands  in  the  mighty  issues  of 
history  yet  to  icome.     The  manner   in   which  this  will  come  to 
pass  cannot  be  particularly  specified  in  advance,  since  it  most 
depend  in  a  measure  on  the^circumstances  of  the  hour  ;  yet  the 
coming  of  it  is  as   certain   as  that   human  kind  has  a  destinji 
which  will  as  surely  be  reached   as  that  there  is*  a  Maker  who 
has  ordained  such  laws  and  such  destiny. 
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In  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  may  safely  be  pu 
down  as  a  made  out  problem  that  the  spirit  of  the  day  is  no^ 
propitious  to  the  full  and  final  reign  of  a  godless  and  Christ, 
less  materialism.  Neither  can  it  be  taken  that  the  trend  of  the 
age  is  in  the  direction  of  a  bald,  cold,  irreligious  intellectualism. 
It  looks  much  just  at  this  time  as  if  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  the  future  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  aid  of  Christian 
theology,  of  Christologic  facts  and  inspiration,  or  abstain  from 
further  attempts  at  settling  the  transcendent  problems  of  the 
unseen,  but  substantial,  realities  of  human  existence. 

Whether  this  status  of  afiairs  is  welcome  news  depends  upon 
individual   and   corporate   character.     As  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment some  will  rejoice,  and  others  will  tremble ;  so  here  there 
will  be  a  difference  resulting  from  the  frame  of  mind  of  those 
involved  in  the  issues.     A  live  man  moves  freely  and  joyously 
in  the  current  of  a  live  age,  and  so  does  a  live  church  or  com- 
munity; but  drones,  or  persons  and  communities  of  fixed   me. 
chanical  habits  and  ideas  will  feel  grieved  or  alarmed,  though 
St.  Paul,  by  divine  commission,  or  the  personal   Saviour  Him. 
self,  should  admonish  them  to  move  onward  and  upward  with 
the  flow  of  a   new,  and   better,  and  broader  life.     But  history 
will  move  on,  and  all  who  stand  out  against  its  plain  dictates 
will  be  passed  by  and  severely  left  behind.     They  who  are  wise 
will  not  fail  to  prepare  for  what  is  coming,  and  they  who  are 
foolish  will  not  likely  get  into  the  wedding  chamber   of  the 
great  king. 
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VII. 

THE  ETHICAL  CHARACTER  OF  LONGFELLOW'S 

POETRY. 

BY   J.  MAX   H4RE. 

It  Is  the  crown  of  glory  of  American  poetry  that  its  acknow- 
ledged head  and  master,  whom  so  recently  we  sorrowing  laid 
in  his  grave,  should  never  once,  in  all  his  long  life's  service 
of  art,  have  tried  to  separate  beauty  from  goodness.  In  Lcjngfel- 
low  the  sesthetical  element  had  no  recognition,  no  existence, 
except  as  wedded  to  the  ethical.  What  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, he  would  not  put  asunder.  And  the  verdict,  not  onlj 
of  the  American  public,  but  of  the  civilized  world,  has  amplj 
sustained  him. 

Nor  is  this  all.     If  the  past  is  an  index  of  the  future,  then 
will   Longfellow  live  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  posterity  with 
the  Dantes,  Miltons  and  Schillers  of  pure  literature,  long  after 
the  Swinburnes,  Rossettis  and  Whitmans  of  the  present  have 
joined  the  Byrons  and  Heines  of  the  past  in  the  gloomy  shades 
of  oblivion.      For    the  healthy,   practical  world    always  has 
banished,  and  will  persist  in  finally   banishing,   the  indecent, 
the  lewd,  the  wrong  and  untrue,  in   whatever  form    they  may 
appear.     Least  of  all  will  it  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
poetry.     If  the  muse  were  only  some  rigid,  cold  and   lifeless 
thing  it  might  perhaps  be   otherwise.     But  she  is  more  than 
this  ;  a  living  agent,  a  working  power  on  earth.     As  a  marble 
statue  we  may  admire  the  naked  beauty  of  a  Cleopatra.     But 
as  a  living  woman  of  flesh  and   blood,  going  in  and   out  among 
men,  we  cannot   even   tolerate  her,  however  physically  beauti- 
ful, unless  she  conform  to  the  universal  sentiment  that  demands 
at  least  decency,  virtue  and  honor  in  her. 
392 
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However  some,  who  declare  that  *'  one  should  never  talk  of 
a  moral  or  immoral  poem,"  may  rail  at  the  tried  and  true  senti- 
ment that  '*  the  poetry  of  life  must  be  moral,  since  life  itself  is 
moral/'  Longfellow  in  all  his  career  fully  recognized  it ;  and 
ever  acted  on  Emerson's  dictum  that  '^Only  that  is  poetry 
which  cleanses  and  moans  me. '  Consistently  working  upon 
this,  he  lifted  himself  up  to  the  highest  place  in  American  lit- 
erature, and  won  for  himself  the  world's  esteem  as  a  true  poet, 
and  the  world's  love  as  a  true  man.  He  proved  the  truth  and 
correctness  of  the  principle  upon  which  he  had  based  his  work 
as  an  artist.  And  while  a  few  cold  critics  may  accuse  him  of 
"lack  of  passion,"  "lack  of  power," the  voice  of  humanity 
gratefully  pronounces  the  higher,  truer  verdict,  which  ascribes 
to  him  the  noblest  power  of  all : 

"  Weary  hearts  by  thee  are  lifled, 
Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  strengthened, 
Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifled, 
Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifled. 
Lives,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened  I '' 

Nor  can  they  have  read  to  much  purpose  who  fail  to  find  in 
Longfellow*s  poems  the  marks  of  deepest  feeling  and  intenses 
passion.  They  are  there  plain  and  clear.  But  their  wild  rush, 
tearing  his  heart  Mazeppa-like  on,  is  seldom  indeed  revealed 
to  us.  Feeling  perhaps  in  his  poet's  soul,  like  the  sensitive 
Aurora  Leigh,  that 

^^  Being  observed 
When  observation  is  not  sympathy, 
Is  jost  being  tortured/' 

he  prefers  to  say  less  of  the  conflict  and  storm,  than  of  the  vic- 
tory nobly  won  ;  he  prefers  to  show  us  less  of  the  wild  passion 
itself,  and  more  of  the  strong  principle  which  in  the  end  has  con- 
quered it.  When  the  night  of  anguish  and  despair  hides  the 
sun,  then  we  are  told  how 

^'  The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 
He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 
And  calm,  and  self-possessed/* 
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Unlike  the  defiant  Byron,  nnlike  the  giant  Ooethe  nttmog 
his  curse  against  patience,  unlike  the  lackadaisical  songsters 
who  at  every  gust  of  sorrow,  like  broken  lilies,  are  ready  to 
die,  he  drinks  the  bitter  Goblet  of  Life  '*  Patient  though  sorely 
tried,"  and  bids  us  not 

"  prise  the  colored  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 
New  light  and  strength  thej  give !" 

So  his  Evangeline,  after  disappointments  and  heart-agonies 
that  seem  too  great  for  mortal  to  bear,  is  not  allowed  to  languish 
in  despair,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  strong  and  noble  assur- 
ance, which  the  poet  must  have  felt  to  have  written,  that 

'^  Sorrow  and  silenc  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike. 
Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made  godlike, 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worChj  of  heaTenl" 

While  she  herself  neither  dies  broken-hearted,  nor  weeps  and 
sighs  her  life  away,but  bearing  her  great  grief  within  her  true 
woman's  breast,  lives  on  for  many  years,  an  heroic,  Christlike 
life  of  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing  work  and  activity  for 
the  welfare  of  her  suffering  fellow-men  ;  and  when  at  last  she 
finds  her  beloved,  an  old  man  then,  dying,  dead  of  the  foul  black 
plague  in  an  almshouse, 

'^  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom, 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  *  Father,  I  thank  Thee  I ' " 

Nowhere  in  any  language  is  there  a  tale  of  deeper,  mightier 
passion  than  that  which  consumes  Evangeline.  But  nowhere  is 
there  one,  also,  which  is  freer  from  any  suggestion  of  mere  sen* 
sual  feeling.  It  is  all  aglow  with  the  warmth  of  a  loving  worn* 
an's  '^  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient," 
without  ever  the  faintest  reflection  of  the  lurid  flames  of  lust,  or 
the  hot  breath  of  an  unchaste  desire.  Its  sweetness,  its  tender- 
ness, its  passion  are  all  obedient  to  principle.  Not  less  strong 
and  real  are  they  surely  on  that  account ;  but  only  less  fleshly 
and  animal,  more  truly  human  and  Divine. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  love  that  Longfellow  ever  portrays. 
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And  this  seems  too  sacred  a  thing  for  him  rudely  to  tear  away 
the  veil  from  the  heart  in  which  it  dwells^  and  expose  its  inner 
workings  needlessly  to  the  gaze  of  a  curious  world.  Only 
once  in  a  while  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  where 

"  in  tbe  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasure, 
Sat  the  loYers,  and  whispered  together,  beholding. the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows  ;  " 

or  when,  in  the  home  of  the  Builders,  a  gleam  from  the  old 
man's  pipe  for  a  moment  reveals 

''What  had  been  hidden  by  the  dark, 
That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest. 
Tenderly,  on  the  young  man's  breast ! 

True  love  to  him  is  more  than  love-sick  sighs  and 
ardent  caresses.  These  may  belong  to  it ;  they  may  also  be 
only  the  manifestations  of  a  low  and  earth-born  flame.  He 
believes  with  Priscilla  the  Puritan  maiden  that 

"  When  one  is  truly  in  love,  one  not  only  aajs  it,  \mt  shows  it," 

by  a  tender  yet  strong-making  trust,  that  by  its  twining  closely 
round  him  fortifies  even  the  strong  one  to  whom  it  clings,  as 
the  gentle  Acadian  maid,  who  in  the  hour  of  threatening 
danger,  thought  first  of  her  lover, 

''  And  eagerly  running  to  meet  him, 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered, — 
Gabriel  I  be  of  good  cheer  I  for  if  we  love  one  another 
Nothing,  la  trathf -caa  harm  o^  vdiatever  mischances  may  happen ! " 

Showa  it  too  by  an  all^bs^ing  affection,  like  that  of  noble 
John  Alden  for  his  Puritan  sweet-heart, 

**  Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  fistshioned  the  wail  of  his  dwelling ; 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  delved  in  the  soil  of  his  garden ; 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  read  his  Bible  on  Sunday ; " 

and  which,  though  to  remain  was  but  to  keep  open  the  wound 
that  himself  had  made  by  resigning  her,  as  he  thought,  to 
another,  yet  forbade  him  to  leave  the  place  where  she  was,  be- 
he  fdt  that 


**  Tkera  is  no  land  so  sacred,  no  air  so  pure  and  so  wholesome, 
As  the  air  she  breathes,  and  the  soil  that  is  pressed  by  her  footsteps. 
Here  for  her  sake  will  I  stay,  and  like  an  invisible  presence 
Hover  around  her  forever,  protecting,  supporting,  her  weakness.*'   . 


#. 
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The  love  that  our  poet  portrays  mast  have  the  life-long  con- 
stancy, moreover,  of  an  Evangeline  who,  her  lover  hopelessly 
lost,  yet  steadfastly  refuses  every  offer,  however  tempting  and 
however  urged  by  trusted  friends,  always  giving  the  self-same 
answer,  ^'  I  cannot !  "  Even  in  the  heart  of  the  red  Indian  it 
keeps  this  noble  quality.  It  is  touching  to  behold  Osseo,  ''re- 
stored to  youth  and  beauty/*  finding  his  once  lovely  bride 
Oweenee,  as 

"  Changed  into  a  weak  old  woman, 
With  a  staff  she  tottered  onward, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old  and  ugly  I 
And  the  sisters  and  their  husbands 
Laughed  until  the  echoing  forests 
Rang  with  their  anseemly  laughter. 
But  Osseo  turned  not  from  her, 
Walked  with  slower  step  beside  her, 
Took  her  hand,  as  brown  and  withered 
As  an  oak-leaf  is  in  Winter, 
Galled  her  sweet-heart,  Nenemoosha, 
Soothed  her  with  soil  words  of  kindness.'' 

Such  love  the  death  itself  of  the  beloved  cannot  weaken.    It 

is  faithful  even  after  death.     An  impetuous  old  Viking  it  maj 

indeed  kill  and  leave  his  ghost  to  tell  how  at  his  young  wife's 

death 

"  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sunlight  hateful. 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

O,  death  was  grateful  I  " 

Oftener,  however,  it  lets  the  bereaved  soul  live  on,  by  useful 
toil  for  others  manfully  to  finish  its  course,  and  do  its  duty  to 
its  fellow-men,  even  though  daily,  like  the  brave  old  Village 
Blacksmith, 

'^  He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes ;  ** 
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or  long  years  after,  Footsteps  of  Angels  are  heard  by  the  poet, 
and  then  in  sacred  memory 

*'  — she  sita  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eje&, 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saintlike, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies.'' 

Everywhere  in  all  of  Longfellow's  descriptions  there  is  purity 
with  the  passion ;  constancy  and  eternal  devotion  with  affec- 
tion;  gentleness,  tenderness,  trust;  innocence  with  love.  If 
men  fail  to  see  depth  of  feeling,  and  power,  in  such  love,  may 
it  not  be  that,  only  acquainted  with  the  noisy,  babbling  ripples 
of  mere  rivulets  and  brooks,  they  cannot  recognize  the  vast 
ocean's  surging  billows,  nor  the  heaving  and  the  swelling  of  his 
mighty  bosom  ?  Longfellow's  love  is  never  merely  a  torrent, 
but  always  the  tide  of  the  broad,  deep  ocean,  though  often 

"  Nor  voice  nor  sound  betrays 

Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 
It  comes — the  beautiful,  the  free 
The  crown  of  all  humanity — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one." 

As  of  all  true  love  the  chief  end  is  doQnestic  happiness,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  in  Longfellow  some  of  the  most 
charming  descriptions  of  home-life,  of  love  at  work  for  the  be- 
loved. We  do  not  lose  interest  in  his  heroes  and  heroines  the 
moment  we  see  them  married.  Nor  do  they  lose  interest  in 
each  other.  We  are  shown  how  Hiawatha,  after  the  wooing  and 
wedding,  with  his  hunters 

"  Boilt  the  birch  canoe  for  sailing. 
Caught  the  fish  in  lake  and  river, 
Shot  the  deer  and  trapped  the  beaver ; " 

while  the  wifely  Minnehaha  with  the  women 

^'  Made  their  sugar  from  the  maple. 
Gathered  wild  rice  in  the  meadows. 
Dressed  the  skins  of  deer  and  beaver." 

After  John  Alden  has  labored  all  day  at  building  his  Lew  habi- 
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t^tioB,  he  praises  the  busily  spinning  PriseiUsy  so  '^  thrifty  end 
thoaf^iiiBl  for  others,"  while  she  banter^Iy  replies, 

''  OooM,  yen  malt  net  bs  idle ;  if  I  am  •  pstteni  fai  honiewiTeSy 
Show  yonrself  e^QsUj  w<»tliy  of  bang  the  nodel  of  hnabsads. 
HoR  tliis  skein  in  joar  Iwndf,  while  I  wind  it,  resdy  for  knitdng." 

Bverwe  sre  made  to  see  love  enployed  in  profitable  Ii^, 
giving  peace  and  plenty,  eoatentmeat  and  blisa. 

^  Ah,  how  skiUftil  growB  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  Love's  command ! " 

Finally,  as  the  oonsummation  of  true  love's  happinesSi  the 

presence  of  children,  and  a  hearty  affection  for  and  sympathj 

iivith  them,  as  the  Wgjtii  of  life  and  joy  of  every  virtnons  homei 

are  constantly  made  to  illumine  the  pages  of  the  poet.    Wheo 

in  the  evening  twilight  '^  comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occopa- 

tions," 

"  I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 
Aud  voices  soft  and  sweet." 
It  is  the  Children's  Hour,  and  with 

"  A  sadden  msh  from  the  stairway, 
A  sadden  raid  from  the  hall. 
By  three  doors  left  anguarded, 
They  enter  my  castle  wall  I 

They  climb  op  into  my  turret, 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  sarroand  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere," 

And  his  love  for  children  growing  with  his  accamnlating  years, 
the  old  poet  gratefully  exclaims, 

''  Ah  I  what  woald  the  world  be  to  as 
If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  shoald  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before." 

Love  being  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  a  healthy,  pure  love  the 
life  and  soul  of  ethics  as  well|  it  has  naturally  been  girei 
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10  large  s  space  in  onr  atnij.  Jnst  as  wholesome  and  elevatiDg, 
however,  are  Longfellow's  sentiments  on  every  other  sabject. 
His  voice  is  always  tuned  b;  the  principles  of  Bight  and 
Truth.  It  never  ^ves  forth  an  uneertain  soand;  bnt  ever 
with  a  noble,  tnanlj  atrengtb*  ^fiMdcs  iint  against  oppreraion, 
mcleanness  and  vrvng ;  while  oftener  stiTntHlHHis  to  sing  the 
beant;  and  goodnets  of  the  opposite  Tirtnva,  faoIding*^tAMl^ 
to  the  hearts  of  mankind  as  that  good  part  that  cannot  he 
taken  away,  the  most  desirable  tliat  earth  can  afford,  the  only 
lonrce  of  true  happiness  and  bltss.  And  all  this,  without  ever 
a  anspicion  of  easU  or  eren  a  touch  of  phariaaio  righteousness. 

How  invigorating  ia  the  manful  friendship  that  we  see  ex- 
isting betweeo  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden !  Bow  noble 
ite  proof  io  the  latter  as  he  deliberately  Baorifioee  bis  heart's 
dearest  treasure  to  the  firm  conviction  that  "The  name  of 
friendship  is  sacred  ! "  And  thon  how  grandly  this  same  feel- 
ing finally  triumphs  in  "  the  stalwart  Captain  of  Plymouth  " 
over  every  other  passion  and  more  selfish  emotion,  as  on  the 
wedding  ivy  of  Alden.  he  bursts  into  the  company  and  cries, 
''  For^ve  me  \"  We  feel  that  indeed 
"Never  IO  mach  «■  now  wfu  Miles  Sundish  the  Mend  of  Jokn  Alden  I" 

Admirable,  too,  is  the  sense  of  justice  here  displayed,  that 
forces  the  confession  of  wrong  and  plea  for  pardon  from  the 
grim  warrior.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  the  poet  delights  to 
honor,  and  to  present  to  us  as  both  honorable  and  beautiful. 
It  is  the  burden  of  his  song,  so  plaintively  sung,  in  his  Poems 
on  Slavery,  those  bold  and  yet  tender  pleadings  for  right  to  be 
done  to  the  down-trodden  blacks  of  the  South.  Mingling  with 
the  poet's  gentle  sympathy  with  even  the  meanest  of  God's 
oreaturea,  it  shows  itself  as  much  towards  the  Birds  of  Killing- 
worth  as  towards  the  worn-oiu  steeil  gnawing  at  the  rope  of 
the  Bell  of  Atri.     We  feel  before  he  tellaj^|ww  heartily 
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And  tames  with  hh  unfliQching  hand 
The  brutes  that  wear  our  form  and  face, 
The  were-wolves  of  the  human  race  I " 

Had  we  but  many  more  such  as  the  poet  himself,  their  heart- 
stirring  verses  would  do  more  than  aught  else  can,  thus  to 
^'tame"  the  spirit  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  man.  Yet  we 
comfort  ourselves  with  him,  if  we-  have  as  pure  and  strong  i 
faith,  that  . 

"  Qod  is  not  dead ;  nor  doth  He  sleep  I 
The  Wrong  shall  fail, 
The  Right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I " 

Although  pre-eminently  a  poet  of  peace,  who  believed  that, 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Qiven  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts,*' 

none  will  for  a  moment  doubt  the  genuine  patriotism  of  the 
writer  of  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride ''  and  "The  Cumberland."  His 
love  of  country,  like  every  other  form  of  his  love,  was  d^per, 
calmer,  more  firmly  grounded  on  principle,  than  that  which  is 
only  aroused  by  excitement,  by  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle, 
and  which  becomes  most  eloquent  amid  the  clash  of  warriors' 
arms.  The  Union  was  to  him  a  sacred  thing.  To  love  her 
was  a  part  of  his  life. 

"  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o*er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee  I " 

And  therefore  would  he  have  her  preserved  and  made  strong 
by  the  purity  of  her  citizens,  their  justice  to  one  another,  their 
temperance  in  all  things,  and  their  earnest,  active,  contented 
labor  at  their  various  tasks  from  day  to  day. 

Longfellow  was  accordingly  the  friend  of  the  workingman. 
Throughout  his  poems  he  honors  and  exalts  the  honest  sweat  of 
the  brow,  and  warns  against  whatever  might  tend  to  degrade 
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him.  In  heathen  lands  and  times  the  praise  of  Bacchas  and 
Silenas  Ibight  have  been  good,  but  in  this  land  of  ours,  where 
sturdy  muscles  and  unclouded  brains  are  our  dependence,  it  is 
otherwise. 

**  Now  to  rivulets  from  the  moantains 
Point  the  rods  of  fortune-tellers  ; 
Youth  perpetual  dwells  in  fountains, — 
Not  in  flasks,  and  casks,  and  cellars.*' 

Not  only  are  his  heroines  and  heroes  chosen  nearly  all  from  the 
class  of  working  people,  the  sober,  honest,  intelligent  toilers  of 
life ;  but  through  all  his  longer  poems,  at  least,  the  stroke  of  the 
axe,  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel 
and  all  the  varied  sounds  of  ceaseless  industry,  are  constantly 
heard  accompanying  the  music  of  the  rythmical  verse.  And 
prosperity  and  happiness  are  ever  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
tlTese.  In  Acadie  the  busy  hands  of  the  humble  peasants, 
diligently  working  at  their  dikes,  in  their  barns,  or  out  on  the 
meadows,  had  made  themselves  a  home  of  richness  and  plenty, 
when  the  cruel  invader  burst  in  upon  them.  In  the  western 
Indian  country,  Hiawatha  teaches  his  young  hunters  and  war- 
riors the  more  useful  arts  of  tilling  the  soil  and  picture- 
writing,  leads  them  in  their  daily  labors,  makes  his  village 
strong  and  happy,  and  them  contented  at  their  peaceful  tasks. 
Plymouth  town,  the  corner-stone  of  a  nation,  is  built  up  by  the 
restless,  sturdy  workers,  cutting  down  the  giant  forests,  build- 
ing barns  and  homes  and  store-house,  plowing,  hoeing, 
digging  up  the  soil,  knitting,  weaving,  spinning  by  the  fire-side. 

**  Happy,  thrice  happy,  every  one 
Who  sees  his  labor  well  begun, 
And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied. 
By  idly  waiting  for  time  and  tide ! '' 

Everywhere  we  are  taught  that 

"  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-daj.'' 
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HoDCSt  labor  is  the  highest  priTilege,  the  truest  honor  of  i 
man.  Our  poet  loves  Hans  Sachs  more  for  having  been  i 
cobbler  as  well  as  a  bard ;  and  even  in  ancient  Nuremburg  be 
can  find  no  worthier  theme  for  his  song  than 

"  The  nobility  of  labor. — ^the  long  pedigree  of  toil ; " 

while  at  home  his  most  enthusiastic  thanks  are  given  to  his 

hero  of  the  anvil,  his  brawny  Village  Blacksmith,  for  hiying 

taught  him,  by  his  patient  and  contented  toil  in  the  humble 

smithy,  how 

*^  Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  aiM  thought  I " 

More  positive  and  potent  evidence,  however,  than  any  tbtt 
can  be  quoted,  to  show  how  Right  ever  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Beauty  in  Longfellow's  poems,  how  the  ethical  quality  e7er 
makes  itself  felt  in  and  through  the8Bsthetical,is  that  undefinaUe 
sense  of  purification  and  moral  elevation  which  the  reading  of 
his  verses  leaves  upon  the  mind  and  heart.     After  laying  aside 
a  volume  of  his,  the  spirit  feels   like  the  body  does  after  i 
morning  walk   in  the  fragrant,  bracing  air  of  the  meadows, 
along  the  cool  mountain  side,  or  through  the  shady  summer  woods. 
It  is  invigorated,  exhilarated,  feels  light,  and  clear,  and  youth- 
fully strong.    As  a  bath  in  the  pure,  clear  water  of  a  fountain  is 
to  the  limbs,  so  to  the  soul   is  an  hour  spent  with  his  poems. 
What  it  is,  is  difficult  to  tell.     But  that  it  is  there,  the  beauty 
of  goodness,  breathing  from  every  line  and  word,  no  one  will 
deny.     Perhaps   it  is  as  much  in  what  he  leaves  unsaid  as  in 
that  which  he  expresses.  And  surely  what  we  refuse  to  say  and 
do  has  as  much  of  ethical  worth  and  importance  as  our  words 
and  deeds.    This  is  marked  in  Lono:fellow.    Nowhere  in  all  his 
many  charming  descriptions  of  beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
the  human   form  divine,  is  there  so  much  as  a  suggestion  of 
anything  that  might  appeal  to  the  baser  feelings  in  man.     Tet 
as  little  is  there  anywhere  a  hint  of  prudishness,  or  a  feeling 
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left  as  if  anything  were  wanting.  He  does  not  need  to  expose 
the  limbs  or  uncover  the  bosoms  of  his  maidens  ii^  order  to  let 
us  know  that  they  are  fair  to  see.  He  does  not  want  the  flush 
of  desire,  the  heat  of  unchaste  passion,  to  make  us  feel  the 
warmth  of  their  love,  the  depth  of  devotion  within  their  hearts. 
Without  any  "paddling"  of  necks  or  "crushing"  of  "virgin 
breasts,"  he  makes  us  see  the  womanly  beauty  and  love,  the 
womanly  tenderness,  truth  and  gentleness  of  his  heroines ;  nor 
is  any  '^ scent  of  the  arm-pits"  needed  for  us  to  recognize 
the  manly  strength,  and  manly  faithfulness  and  nobility  of  his 
heroes.  He  uses  no  questionable  artifices  as  necessary  for 
right  to  conquer  the  wrong;  nor  tries  to  hide  tho  evil  under 
garments  of  light  and  truth.  His  own  vision  of  geodness  and 
purity  is  so  clear,  and  his  faith  in  them  so  strong,  that  he 
simply  paints  them  for  us  as  he  knows  them,  and  lets  them 
work  as  he  has  seen  them.  And  we  are  satisfied  with  the  pic- 
ture. We  rejoice  that  in  him,  our  greatest,  dearest  poet,  we  have 
one  whose  melodious,  rippling  song  remained  ever  pure  as  the 
fountain-heart  from  whence  it  issued ;  one  who  never  disgraced 
his  pen  by  an  unkind,  envious,  uncharitable  word,  never  stained 
his  page  with  an  unclean,  low  or  untrue  thought;  and  who, 
when  at  last  he  departed,  left  his  art  purer  for  having  sung  as 
he  did,  and  his  fellow-men  stronger  and  better,  for  having 
been  what  he  was. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

History  of  thb  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff.  A  New  EdidoBf 
thoroaghlj  Revised  and  Enlarged,  vol.  II.  Ante-Nicene  ChnstisDitj, 
A.  D.  100-325.  Vol.  III.  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Christianity,  A.  d. 
31 1-600.     New  York,  Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  1884. 

These  volumes  complete  the  new  edition  of  the  author's  History 
of  Ancient  Christianity,  the  first  volume  of  which,  treating  of 
Apostolic  Christianity,  was  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Review  for  1883. 

The  second  volume  covers  the  period  from  the  death  of  John 
the  Apostle  to  Constantino  the  Great,  and  records  the  history  of  the 
age  of  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Like  the  first  volume,  it  hss 
been  greatly  enlarged.  Twice  the  number  of  pages  accorded  to 
this  period  in  the  earlier  edition,  are  devoted  to  it  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Several  new  chapters,  and  quite  a  number  of  new  sec- 
tions have  been  added.  Some  changes  have  also  been  made  in  the 
order  of  the  chapters ;  and  the  various  discussions,  opinions,  and 
references  have  been  brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication.  The 
value  of  the  work  has  accordingly  been  greatly  increased. 

The  third  volume,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Church,  from 
Constantino  the  Great  to  Gregory  the  Great  is  given,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  earlier  edition  treating  of  this  period.  Some 
valuable  additions,  however,  have  been  made  to  this  part  of  the 
work,  which  add  materially  to  its  ulefulness. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  now,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  best  history 
of  the  period  of  which  it  treats  in  the  English  language.  It  con. 
tains  and  presents  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most  thorough 
scholarship  of  the  age,  and  its  bibliography,  especially,  is  unsor 
passed.  Moreover,  it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style, 
which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  read  its  pages.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  in  the  preface  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  third  volume 
Dr.  Schaff  promises  soon  to  give  to  the  public  the  History  of  Me- 
disBval  Christianity  to  the  Reformation. 
404 
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Rei.ioiocs  EKt'TtLOPj:DiA  ;  or  Dictionarj  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doc- 
Iriaal,  and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Eea]-Eney!ilo]'ffidiii  of 
Heriog,  Plitt,  and  Hauck.  Editsd  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  LL.  D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Aasociate 
Editors :  Rev-  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  SchaEf,  Vol. 
III.     New.  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalla,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dej  St. 

The  preaeiit  volume  concludes  this  valuable  Beligioua  Encj'lopfe- 
!R.  The  hopee  awakened  by  the  first  volume,  which  we  uoliced 
lortly  afUr  its  publicatiua,  have  been  fully  realized  in  the  eubee- 
lent  volumes. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  truly  admirable  ooe,  and  worthy  a 
lace  ia  every  library.  The  three  volumes  which  constitute  it,  and 
hich  contain  over  2600  double-columned,  large  octavo  pages,  but 
evertheless  are  not  inconvenient  to  handle,  embody  an  unusually 
irge  amount  of  interesting  and  important  information.  The  list 
r  subjects  is  indeed  very  full,  and  the  treatment  of  them  is,  with 
ire  exoeptiona,  all  that  could  properly  be  expected  in  a  work  of 
le  kind.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  especially  will  find  the  work 
ery  useful  and  convenient  to  have  at  hand  for  reference.  In  con- 
ensed  form  they  will  Gnd  in  its  pages  the  results  of  the  latest  and 
est  scholarship  on  moat  aubjecte  pertaining  to  biblical,  historical, 
octrinal  and  practical  theology. 

The  thanks  of  all  interested  in  religious  knowledge  are  due  to 
>r.  Schaff  and  his  Associates  foi  editing  this  work  in  such  admira- 
le  manner,  and  to  Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  for  the  convenient 
od  excellent  form  in  which  they  have  given  it  to  the  public. 

RITICAL  AND  ExEOETICAL  HaND-BOOE    TO    THE    EpiSTLE    TO  THE  RoKANa. 

Br  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Tb.  D.  Translated  from  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  German,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Moore,  B.  A.,  and  Rev. 
Edwin  Johnson,  B.  A.  The  translation  revised  and  edited  by 
William  P.  Dickson,  D.  D.  With  a  Preface  and  Supplementary 
Notes  to  the  American  Edition,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  Proftssor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  Yale  College.  Newlork;  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  St.,  1884. 

This  volume  will  be  found  an  admirable  help  to  the  thorough 
:udy  and  understanding  of  the  most  masterly  and  important  of 
le  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  As  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentator 
leyer  ia  without  a  rival.  The  notes  of  the  American  Editor  add  to 
le  value  of  the  present  edition  of  this  great  work. 
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CmmrjkL  ato  ExEnwriCAi,  Hayi>-book  to  tsx  Efistu  to  twm  Cobct- 
TKijtSTf.  Bv  fianrick  Angwt  Wnhrim  Merer.  TK.  D.  Tnai2a:c)d 
mto  EofiiulL    Xev  York:  Fimk  &  Wftgnalli,  PoUahcrs.  l«>  aad  12 

The  tmnrimtina  is  from  the  fifth  editioo  of  the  German  br  Ber. 
D.  Doo^M  BttimenDaii,  M.  A.,  the  tfaiwlmtion  lerlnd  and  edited 
bj  Wiiliiun  P.  Dickson,  D.  D.,  with  m  pr^ioe  and  snppleflientaij 
notes  bj  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.  D. 

This  is  a  TaloaUe  Tolame  like  the  one  on  the  Epistle  to  tke 
Rr^ouiDs  The  Commentarj  of  which  it  forms  part  is  <'*«»^ffg  '^>*^J 
ioto  fmsiff  in  its  English  dress.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroogk 
Commentarj  me  have  in  its  treatment  of  the  original  text  in  i 
linguistic  puint  of  view,  and  is  drawn  from  bj  all  later  Commenta- 
tors. No  mioister  can  go  wrong  in  procoring  these  two  Tolome^ 
the  one  on  Romans,  and  this  one  on  Ist  and  2d  Corinthians. 

The  MrsTCfiT  or  Cseatio5  ksn  or  May:  to  which  is  added  A  Xew  Tiev 
of  Fatare  Ponishmeiit.  Bt  L.  C.  Baker.  Second  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lipppincott  &  Co.,  1884. 

This  sprightly  little  volume  seems  to  be  a  series  of  sermons  on 
passages  of  Scripture  that  develop  the  subjects  named  in  the  title, 
Thej  are  able  and  suggestive  and  worth j  of  careful  reading. 

lUfl  Hf.uh  Gottes  Arr  Erdex.  Dargestellt  in  Predi^en  nach  den  £4)12- 
teln  des   Kirchenjarea,  von  W.  A.  Helffricb,  D.  D.    Ig.  KohlerTXo. 

1^11  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  1883. 

Dr.  Helfirich  had  fumiBhed  a  volume  of  funeral  sermons  before 
this  present  volume  was  published,  in  which  there  was  evidence  0. 
his  eminent  ability  as  a  careful  and  instructive  sermonizer  sod 
preacher.  The  present  volume  is  of  more  general  interest  becaofle 
of  the  greater  breadth  covered  bj  the  sermons.  He  wisely  selected 
the  EpUtles  in  order  to  bring  out  best  the  meaning  of  the  Perioopes 
for  the  collects  are  based  upon  them,  and  thus  indicate  that  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  Church  year  is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Epistles.  Of  course  there  is  a  like  progress  in  the  Grospels,  and 
they,  80  to  speak,  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Epistles,  but  for  that 
reason  these  latter,  like  the  building  erected  on  a  foundatioui  are 
more  apparent  in  gathering  up  the  lessons  for  the  day. 

These  sermons  are  rich  in  thought  and  interesting  in  style.  They 
afford  a  connected  study  of  the  whole  Church  year.  The  work  is 
of  special   interest  to  ministers,  but  it  will  prove  an  admirable 
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volame  also  for  private  members  of  the  Church.     We  trust  it  may 
meet  with  the  wide  circulation  its  ability  and  interest  richly  merit. 

The  Reformed  Ghubch  in  the  Netherlands  :  traced  from  a.  d.  1340  to 
A.  D.  1840,  in  Short  Historical  Sketches.  By  Rev.  Maurice  G.  Hansen, 
A.  M.  New  York :  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  34  Vesey  St.,  1884. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  volume.  It  is  an  excelleut 
condensed  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  and  possesses 
no  little  interest  for  the  German  Reformed  Church  also.  We  may 
make  it  the  basis  for  some  extended  remarks  hereafter.  We  wish 
to  say  here  that  the  early  development  of  Reformed  theology  went 
forward  chiefly  in  the  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  because  the  Pa- 
latinate was  called  to  pass  through  such  changes  and  persecutions  as 
proved  a  hindrance  to  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  it  there.  The 
book  we  are  noticing  contains  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  Early 
Reformed  Liturgies,  including  that  of  the  Palatinate,  and  of  the 
Synods  of  Wesel  and  Embden,  in  which  the  German  aud  the  Hol- 
land Churches  were  united.  As  we  are  promised  a  manual  of  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  to  appear  shortly,  we 
would  recommend  this  volume  as  a  very  suitable  companion  to  it. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  volume  circulated  throughout  our 
Church,  and  no  doubt  the  forthcoming  history  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs 
will  receive  attention  and  favor  also  in  the  Dutch  Church. 

Apostolic  Life,  as  Revealed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Joseph  Par- 
ker, D.  D.,  Vol.  I.  New  York  ;  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and 
12  Dey  St.,  1883. 

An  interesting  and  spirited  series  of  popular  lectures  on  the 
first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Dr.  Parker's  writings  are  so 
well  known  that  little  need  be  said  of  them.  Still  we  cannot  en- 
dorse all  his  interpretations.  For  instance,  he  regards  the  election 
of  Matthias  by  lot  as  a  mere  farce,  a  self-willed  and  unauthorized 
act.  We  think  that  view  is  at  least  open  to  question.  The  fact 
that  the  act  is  not  corrected  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  seems  to  us 
rather  to  favor  the  validity  of  the  act.  We  believe  Matthias  was 
one  of  the  twelve.     In  the  main  the  work  is  able  and  suggestive. 

The  Paiiables  of  Jesus:  A  Methodical  Exposition.  6j  Siesfried  Goebel, 
Court-Chaplain  in  Halberstadt.  Translated  by  Professor  Banks,  Head- 
ingley.    Edinburg;   T.  and  T.  Clark,  38  George  St.,  1883. 

This  work,  we  are  told  by  the  translator,  has  won  considerable 
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favor  in  German j.  and  is  commended  by  Dr.  WeisB  for  its  "solid 
exegesis,  sound  judgment,  and  sober,  skillful  interpretation."  In 
its  English  dress  we  feel  sure  it  will  gain  additional  favor,  for  it  is 
unquetstionabi  J  a  work  of  decided  merit. 

The  occasion  of  the  work  the  author  informs  us,  wasawiot 
which  he  felt  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  office.  His  aim  in 
the  treatment  of  the  parables  is  to  investigate  their  orie:inal  mesnuig 
under  the  guidance  of  a  thorough,  methodical,  and  exact  expod- 
tion,  and  thus  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  their  application  for  the  pur- 
poses of  edification  and  instruction  in  general.  In  carrying  out  hb 
purpose  he  has  been  very  successfid,  and  consequently  his  work 
will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  those  engaged  in  the  active  woik 
of  preaching  the  gospel. 

In  the  work  itself,  after  a  brief  introduction,  which  treats  of  the 
nature,  purpose,  and  classification  of  the  parables,  and  of  the 
method  of  exposition,  the  parables  are  considered  in  chronologic^ 
order  in  three  parts.  Part  first  treats  of  the  Series  of  Parables  in 
Capernaum,  the  second  of  the  Later  Parables  in  Luke,  and  the 
third  of  the  Parables  of  the  Last  Period.  To  these  three  parts  are 
added  the  Arrangement  of  the  Parables  in  Systematic  Order,  and  a 
List  of  Scripture  Parables  discussed. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  Bj  Henry  Dmmmond,  F.R.SX; 
F.G.S.     New  York :   James  Pott  &  Ck).,  12  Astor  Place,  1884. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  clearly  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  to 
show  that  many  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  hold  also  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  that  therefore  we  may  have  the  same  kind  of 
certainty  of  the  truths  of  the  latter  that  we  have  of  those  of  the 
former.  The  author  seeks  to  make  this  evident  by  calling  attoi- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  spiritual  law  may  be  annunciated  in  the  exact 
terms  of  biology  and  physics,  and  that  consequently  the  principles 
which  explain  the  facts  of  nature  are  also  capable  of  being  used  to 
explain  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  an  extended  preface  in  which  its  gene- 
sis is  described,  of  an  introduction,  which  treats  of  natural  law  in 
the  spiritual  sphere,  and  of  the  law  of  continuity,  and  of  eleven  essays 
on  the  following  subjects:  Biogenesis,  Degeneration,  Growth,  Deadi, 
Mortification,  Eternal  Life,  Environment,  Conformity  to  Type, 
Semi-Parisitism,  Pariaitism,  and  Classification. 
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Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  underlying  idea  of  the 
i^ork  as  Btricily  true,  we  can,  nevertheless,  recommend  the  work 
itself  as  exceedingly  interesting  and  in  more  than  one  respect  as 
very  instructive.  It  contains  many  impressive  illustrations  of 
important  religious  truths,  and  presents  some  striking  confirmations 
of  the  inward  harmony  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world. 

Life  of  Goethe.  By  Heinrich  Diintzer.  Translated  by  Thomas  Lyster, 
Assistant  Librarian,  National  Library  of  Breland.  With  Authentic 
lUustiations  and  Fac-similies.     New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1884. 

In  this  volume  we  have  given  an  accurate  and  copious  account  of 
the  personal  circumstance  of  the  life  of  the  great  German  poet  by  one 
who  is  known  as  *'  the  veteran  of  Goethe  study  in  Germany."  Some 
idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  over  800  pages  of  solidly  printed  matter.  The  illus- 
trations, of  which  there  are  quite  a  number,  the  author  in  his  pre- 
face assures  us,  **  present  persons  and  places  as  they  actually  were ; 
and  they  can  be  relied  on."  The  translation  is  admirably  done, 
and  the  work  throughout  is  unusually  interesting.  No  one  who 
desires  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  real  personal  history 
of  Groethe  can  afford  to  neglect  this  book. 

A  Catholic  Dictionary.  Containing  some  Account  of  the  Doctrine,  Dis- 
cipline, Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  By  William  E.  Addis,  Secular  priest :  sometime  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Arnold,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  the  same  University.  New  York,  The  Catholic  Publication  Society 
Co.,  9  Barclay  street.     1884. 

This  volume  is  a  large  octavo  of  about  900  pages,  and  is  an 
American  edition  of  an  English  work.  In  the  American  preface 
we  are  informed  that  this  edition  **  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
corrected,  and  additions  adapted  to  our  own  country  have  been 
made."  It  bears  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  the  Nihil  obstat  of 
Rev.  Father  Keogh,  of  the  London  Oratory,  Censor  deputatus,  and 
the  imprimatur  of  Cardinals  Manning  and  McCloskey. 

The  work  itself,  we  are  informed  by  the  authors, ''  is  intended  to 
meet  a  practical  want  which  has  long  been  felt  among  English- 
speaking  Catholics — the  want,  namely,  of  a  single  trustworthy 
source  of  information  on  points  of  Catholic  doctrine,  ritual,  and 
discipline."  It  is  a  work,  consequently,  more  especially  intended 
for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    Protestants,  how- 
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ever,  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselvee  with  the  sobjects  of  whidi 
it  treats,  will  also  find  it  serviceable  to  them. 

There  are  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  articles  contained  in 
this  dictionary.  These  articles,  as  indicated  on  the  title-page,  trait 
of  the  doctrines,  discipline,  rites,  ceremonies,  councils,  and  rdigiov 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  quite 
satisfactory  and  give  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  important 
information  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  The  doctrines  of 
the  Church  in  whose  interests  it  has  been  prepared,  are  careliilljaet 
forth,  and  the  meaning  and  history  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
clearly  and  fully  given  and  explained.  Theological  subjects  are 
regarded  chiefly  from  an  historical  and  critical  point  of  view,  and 
questions  of  school  theology  avoided  as  &r  as  possible,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  preface.  In  the  articles  dealing  with  Protestants  and 
Protestant  history  and  doctrine,  there  is  an  evident  efibrt  to  be  &ir 
and  impartial,  and,  consequently,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  the 
work,  there  b  no  cause  for  serious  complaint  Throughout,  indeed, 
the  authors,  s«>  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  have  done  their 
work  in  a  careful,  conscientious,  and  scholarly  manner. 

Annual  Theological  Retibw.  Carrent  Discussions  in  Theolo;^^.  Bj 
the  Professors  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Vol.  II.  Chicago, 
Fleming  &  Re  veil.     1884. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  various  departments  of 
theological  thought  and  investigation.  The  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished last  year.  In  noticing  it  we  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
publishers  and  editors  would  feel  encouraged  to  carry  out  their  pu^ 
pose  and  that,  consequently,  other  volumes  would  follow  in  dae 
time.  We  are  now  pleased  to  have  the  second  volume  before  as. 
It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  first  volume,  and  covers  the  main 
departments  of  theological  study,  namely,  the  departments  of  ex- 
egetical,  historic,  systematic,  and  practical  theology. 

Under  the  head  of  Exegetical  Theology  we  have  two  papers,  one 
by  Prof.  Samuel  Ives  Curtis  on  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament 
studies,  and  another  by  Prof.  James  T.  Hyde  on  the  present  state 
of  New  Testament  study.  Historic  Theology  is  treated  by  Prof* 
Hugh  M.  Scott,  who  furnishes  an  account  of  the  most  recent  His- 
tory of  Doctrine,  or,  the  present  state  of  theology  and  theological 
parties  in  Germany  and  German  Switzerland.     Prof.  Greorge  ^ye 
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Boardman  deals  with  Systematic  Theology  in  a  paper  od  Theism 
and  Bevelation.  Practical  Theology  is  discussed  by  Profi.  Frank- 
lin W.  Fisk  and  G.  B.  Willcox,  the  first  of  whom  has  furnished  a 
paper  on  Current  Preaching :  its  matter,  manner,  tendencies  and 
conditions  of  power ;  and  the  latter  one  on  Present  Church  Work. 
All  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume  are  carefully  prepared 
and  give  just  such  information  as  is  most  desirable.  Those  on 
Exegetical  and  Systematic  Theology  we  have  found  especially 
interesting.  Ministers  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
their  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  theological  world,  will 
find  this  work  truly  helpful  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  not  only 
gives  a  brief  account  of  what  is  being  done  in  Theology,  but  also 
points  out  where  further  information  may  be  obtained.  No  one 
who  purchases  it  and  carefully  reads  it,  we  think,  will  regret  having 
done  so.  ^ 

Hours  with  the  Bible  ;  or  the  Scriptures  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Discovery 

and   Knowledge.  By   Cunningham   Geikie,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Marjr 

Magdalena,  Barnstaple,  Devon.   Vol.  VI.   From  the  Exile   to  Malachi, 

Completing  the  Old  Testament.    With  Illustrations.  New  York  :  James 

PottA  Co.   1884. 

The  Old  Testament  series  of  this  work  is  now  complete.  If  the 
author's  health  is  spared  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  the  New 
Testament  series  will  follow  in  due  course. 

The  present  volume  is  characterised  by  the  same  excellencies 
which  have  secured  such  general  favor  for  the  earlier  volumes.  It 
treats  in  twentj-one  chapters  of  the  period  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  exile  to  MalachL  All  these  chapters  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive. By  incorporating  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  with  the 
special  incidents  of  contemporary  history  the  author  throws  much 
light  on  the  Sacred  narrative. 

As  a  whole  this  series  is  deserving  a  place  in  every  library.  In 
its  volumes  the  [ordinary  Bible  reader  will  find  a  large  amount  of 
important  information  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  him  in 
his  study  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  information  con- 
tained in  them,  moreover,  is  presented  in  such  a  clear  and  attrac- 
tive manner  as  to  make  the  reading  of  the  different  volumes  a  real 
pleasure.  The  illustrations  also  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
this  work. 
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Brahmoism  ;  or,  Hitorj  of  Reformed  Hinduism  from  its  Origin  in  1S30, 
under  Bajah  Mohun  Roy,  to  the  Present  time.  With  a  particalv 
account  of  Baba  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  connection  with  this  More. 
ment.  By  Ram  Chandra  Bose,  M.  A^  of  Lucknow,  India.  New  York : 
Funk  &   WagnalU,  10  and  12  Dey  street.     1884. 

Thb  is  an  iuteresting  volume  written   by  a   learned  higb-ca8te 
Hindu  who  has  been  converted  to  Chridtianitj.     It  embodies  die 
substance  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  various  places  in  India, 
both  in  Urdu  and  in  English,  and  presents  an  intelligent  and  satis- 
factor J  history  of  the  movement  with  which  the  name  of  Baba  Kes- 
hub Chender  Sen   is  associated,  from  its  beginning  to  the  present 
time.     The  subjects  more  especially  treated  of  are,  the  Adi  Somaj, 
the    Progressive    Somaj,    the    New   Dispensation,   the  Sadharan 
Brahmo  Somaj,  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  as  a  hymnologist,  and  tbe 
Aspirations  of  Young  India.    The  whole    work    throughout  b 
written   in  clear,  vigorous  English  and  may  truly  be  said  to  be  t 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Brahmoism. 

Wit,  Wisdom  and  Philosophy  of  Jean  Paul  Fred.  Richter.  Edited  by 
Giles  P.  Hawley.  New  York :  Funk  AWagnalls,  10  and  12  Dej  street 
1884. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  the  ''Standard  library" 
published  by  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     It  is   made  up  princi- 
pally of  two  hundred  and  fifly-four  selections  from  the  works  of  the 
famous  German  author,  Jean  Paul   Richter.     These  selections  are 
appropriately  arranged  under  seventeen  different  heads.    The  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  them  are  among  the  most  important  pertaining  to 
human  existence,  and  the  selections  themselves  are  all  gems  of  the 
finest  quality.     The  editor  has  properly  dedicated     this  volume  to 
''  Those  who  love  the  companionship  of  great  minds  as  it  is  found 
in   books,  and   who  appreciate   the  pure  and   lofty   intellects  by 
which  the  spiritual  horizon  of  the  world  has  been  expanded.*'      No 
one,  we  think,  can  read  these  selections  without  being  benefited 
thereby  and  having  a  desire  awakened  to  know  more  about  the 
writings  of  their  author.     The  editor  and  publishers  of  this  vol- 
ume truly  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  treating  it  to  such  a 
rare  feast  of  good  things. 
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I. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES:   OR,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

THINGS. 

REV.  THEODORE  APPEL,  D.  D.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

PREFACE. 

1.  Wir  betrachten  den  Menschen  ais  Schliuspunkt  einer  utiendlichen  Veraangen- 
\eii  der  Natur  {^ntwiekelungs-GeschichU  der  Erde^  aeologische  AnthropologU)  ; 

2.  AU  MUtdpunkt  einer  unendlichen  Qegenwart  ( OrganUche  Epoche  der  Erde^ 
}hysiologi8che  Anthropologie) : 

3.  AU  AnfangapunKt  einer  unendlichen  Zukunft{Gei8tige  Offenbarnng  in  einem 
Teden,  ptyckologieche  Anthropologie),  — Stbffens. 

Mi  soil  hehanptel  werden  dans  mU  dem  Leibe  zugUich  die  Seele  geschiffen  warden 
lass  Bildung  dee  Leibes,  Entstehung  der  Seele  und  Einhauch  des  Geistes  ale  that- 
achlich  gleichzeitige  Momente  Einee  Schopfungsaktea  sind.  — J.  P.  Lanob. 

Alle  geschopfliche  Wesen  sind  wesenhaft  gewordene  Gottesgedankeny  aus  dem 
decUen  Sein  tn  wirkliches  Dasein  gesetzt  und  darin  erhcUten,  durch  das  gottlichs 
Maehtworty  A^^a,  welches  die  Fassung  des  auf  die  Welt  bezOglichen  goUlichen 
^Ulen,  und  das  Mittel  der  schaffenden  und  erhaltenden  Thatigkeit  Gottes  durch 
mnen  Logos  ist.  — Delitzscu. 

GENESIS. 

Evolution. — A  year  ago  we  prepared  an  articl  e  for  this  peri- 
odical on  the  First  Principles  of  Things,  whilst  the  burning  sun 
»f  July  was  upon  us.  Our  object  was  to  make  some  contribu- 
ioD  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  exercised  the 
hoaghts  of  men  in  one  form  or  another  from  the  earliest  ages 
ind  especially  so  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  when  more 
ban  ever  before  it  has  been  suffering  violence,  and  the  violent 
kre  seeking  to  take  it  by  force.  The  problem  was  this  :  Given 
rbis  universe  of  ours,  in  which  we  bear  no  small  amount  of  re- 

iponsibrlity,  it  is  required  to  find  the  radix  of  the  sum  total  of 
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things  of  which  we  form  a  part ;  or,  in  the  langaage  of  mathe- 
matics, to  extract  the  root  of  the  cosmos  as  a  ^iven  qaantitr, 
large  enough,  certainly  to  appal  us  by  its  magnitude.     This  is 
Evolution,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  although  not  ezaetlj 
thus  understood  by  many  who  are  daily  using  it.   The  conclnsioDS 
we  arrived  at,  not  without  much  study  and  reflection,  were  jut 
the  converse  of  those  advocated  by  many  scientific  men  at  the 
present  day.    Modern  evolutionists  believe  that  they  have  foand 
the  root  of  things  in  one  or  more  simple  substances,  which  the? 
are  pleased  to  call  protoplasm,  out  of  which  all  things,  incladiog 
man  himself,  have  grown,  by  a  natural  course  of  development.  We 
examined  the  region  in  which  protoplasm  is  found  as  carefallyis 
we  could,  and  went  even  beyond  it  into  the  region  of  atoms,  bst 
nowhere  we  could  find  the   energy  that   possessed   sufficient 
po^^ntial  power  to  unfold  itself  into  a  world;  or,  to  speak  igtin 
in  mathematical  language,  the  exponent  of  such  a  root  as  was 
at  all  adequate  to   bring  about  the  desired  result.     It  was  a 
vicious  solution  that  had  to  bring  in  at  each  step  adventitioasaid 
and  make-shifts,  or  unknown  factors,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  legitimate  reasoning  and  to  silence  the  demand  for  the 
missing  links.      In  our  dissertation  we  were,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  look  deeper  doum  into  the  universe  than  the  e7ola- 
tionist  allows  himself  to  do,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  into  the 
universe  for  its  animating  principle.     Such  an  energizing  pm- 
ciple  we  found  in  the  idea  of  humanity,  not  as  an  abstraction  or 
a  subjective  thought  of  the  mind,  but  as  an  objective  reality, 
an  entity  or  thing,  a  real  substance  or  power,  a  living  generality 
in  which  a  real  unity  generates  multiplicity  with  a  true  nature  or 
being,  and  having  in  itself  the  force  of  law;  or,  in  a  word,  as 
the  most  comprehensive  thought  which  God    posited  first  and 
foremost  in  creation,  as  the  prolific  source  of  all  other  germs. 
The  subject  of  our  last  summer's  essay  on  First  Principles  we 
named  the  '^  Science  of  Things,"  because  it  was  a  case  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to   analysis,  and  to   employ  what  is 
called  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning.     We  looked  at  the 
subject  for  the  most  part  as  a  question  of  evolution,  an  un- 
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wrapping  or  unfolding,  with  the  view  of  getting  at  the  central 
thought  or  idea  of  the  matter. in  hand  ;  but  space  did  not  allow 
us  to  proceed  any  further,  and  so  the  article  was  left  incom- 
plete. 

InvoliUion. — Justice  requires  that  the  problem  which  has  thus 
far  been  under  consideration  should  be  reversed,  and  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  solve  it  by  involution.  A  school-boy 
knows  that  if  he  succeeds  in  extracting  the  cube  or  any  higher 
root  of  a  quantity,  it  will  go  far  to  assure  him  that  he  has 
found  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  if  he  reverses  the  problem 
and  by  involution  shows  that  the  cube  or  some  higher  power  of 
the  root  gives  him  the  number  or  quantity  with  which  he  started 
out.  And  so  it  is  here.  We  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  our 
process  of  evolution  or  unfolding  is  correct;  that  man  is  the 
radix  of  creation,  but  it  will  give  us  material  aid  in  conGrmation 
of  our  work  and  in  strengthening  our  faith,  if  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  the  deduc- 
tive method  of  reasoning — or,  in  the  language  of  school-boys, 
that  the  work  can  be  proved.  This  is  the  task  which  we  have 
taken  upon  us  in  this  paper  under  another  summer's  sun, 
whilst  nature  all  around  us  is  alive  in  its  rich  profusion — en- 
couraged thereunto  by  our  learned  friends,  the  editors  of  this 
quarterly.  As  we  look  at  it,  our  investigations  may  lead  us 
into  some  dark  and  hidden  recesses  of  nature,  into  ghostly 
caves  or  delightful  grottoes,  ravines  or  umbrageous  retreats; 
but  these  we  can  explore  with  perhaps  just  as  much  ardor  and 
success  during  the  summer's  heat  a^)  at  any  other  time,  if  urged 
on  by  the  desire  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  general  stock 
of  human  wisdom.  We  may  hope  that  we  will  get  up  into  some 
mountain  heights  also  in  our  excursions. 

Man*8  Primacy, — We  propose  here  to  present  a  few  considera- 
tions that  will  help  to  show,  by  the  inverse  order  referred  to,  that 
the  universe  grew  out  of  man  by  a  rational  process,  and  that 
man  in  no  rational  sense  is  the  product  of  nature.  Our  thesis 
requires  us  here  to  use  for  the  most  part  deductive  reasoning, 
and  to  consider  First  Principles  in  the  light  of  a  genesis  or 
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synthesis.  We  name  the  article  the  '•  Philosophy  of  Things"  as 
the  counterpart  of  our  previous  effort.  For  this  we  ask  the 
charitable  indulgence  of  our  readers,  if  it  should  sound  some- 
what startling^  merely  reminding  them  that  the  term  philosophy 
according  to  its  etymology  is  the  most  modest  term  that  coald 
be  used. 

Man  a  Unity. — ^But  before  we  advance  any  further  in  the 
work  of  synthesis  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  arrested  by 
another  question  in  analysis,  quite  as  formidable  as  those 
which  we  have  left  behind  us.  Having  once  convinced  ourselves 
that  we  have  found  the  germ  of  creation  in  humanity,  we 
discover  that  we  are  on  the  border-land  of  another  creation  of 
wider  extent  than  that  which  we  have  just  traversed.  Man  is 
a  universe  in  himself  of  infinite  complexity,  and  extending 
much  farther  out  than  the  worlds  beneath  him.  Here  with  infinite 
variety  there  ought  also  to  be  unity,  organic  and  genetic,  and 
much  more  so,  if  possible,  than  anywhere  else.  Accordingly, 
we  are  confronted  with  another  question  in  evolution  before 
we  can  advance  any  further.  If  man  is  a  unity,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  ascertain  the  principle  of  this  unity,  so  that  we 
may  form  a  better  idea  of  that  diversity  which  grows  out  of  it. 
Thus  mountains  rise  up  before  us,  and  they  must  be  scaled. 
It  is  only  as  we  reach  their  summit,  that  we  can  gain  a 
comprehensive  view  of  man  himself,  or  of  that  outlying  region 
of  nature  which  is  involved  in  him  as  its  parental  source.  To 
this  we  must  now  address  ourselves,  and  the  report  which  we 
will  have  to  give  must  necessarily  be  much  briefer  hau  its  im- 
portance deserves. 

Dichotomy. — Man  is  two-fold  in  his  nature,  as  all  authorities 
must  admit,  in  general  terms.  He  consists  of  body  and  soul, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  they  have  anything  in  common, 
or  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct,  or  different  substances,  held 
together  for  a  while  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arab 
clings  to  his  tent  or  the  Eskimo  lives  in  his  seal-skins.  The  latter 
view  has  been  largely  predominant  among  heathen  philosophers 
in  past  ages.     But  it  has  gained  ground  largely  among  Chris- 
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tian  writers.  It  predominates  also  in  much  of  our  thinking  and 
feeling.  With  us  it  is  probably  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  part  of  our  religion  and  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
One  of  the  most  respectable  illustrations  of  this  is  found  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  a  judicious  and  truly  able 
theologian,  the  bearer  of  numerous  honorable  titles,  whose 
writings  cannot  be  read  without  profit  and  edification.  In  his 
Biblische  Psychologies  a  work  of  decided  ability,  he  is  quite 
sure  that  man  had  a  body  before  he  had  a  soul,  in  opposition 
to  V.  Rudloff  and  others,  who  maintain  just  the  converse.  He 
takes  his  stand  on  Gen.  2 :  7,  and  with  all  the  courage  and 
persistence  of  Luther  himself  asserts  that  it  teaches  successive 
acts  of  creation,  beginning  with  the  human  body.  In  his  zeal 
for  God's  Word,  he  administers  Dr.  Lange,  the  great  com- 
mentator, a  characteristic  Lutheran  reproof,  by  replying  with  a 
downright  *'  It  is  written  ! "  The  position  that  the  body  is  in 
any  sense  the  soul's  own  formation  he  pronounces  without 
hesitation  "contrary  to  Scripture."  He  tries  to  be  here 
biblical  as  consistency  requires  him  to  be  in  writing  a  Biblical 
Psychology,  but  he  is  biblical  only  in  a  one-sided  sense.  The 
description  of  the  formation  of  man  in  this  passage  (Gen.  2 : 
7)  is  very  beautiful  indeed.  It  describes  first  the  body,  be- 
cause it  appeared  first;  and  then  as  it  began  to  heave  with  life, 
and  lastly  as  it  became  radiant  with  light  and  intelligence. 
This  is  indeed  a  picture,  and  one  that  becomes  complete  when 
God  is  represented  as  breathing  into  the  nostrils  of  man  the 
breath  or  spirit  of  life.  The  order  is  the  historical  one,  where 
the  events  that  first  unfold  themselves  are  first  described ;  and 
then  those  that  succeed,  just  as  the  successive  parts  of  creation 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  are  described  in  the  order  in 
which  they  made  their  appearance  to  the  eye.  Here  the  na- 
tural comes  out  first  and  then  the  spiritual.  But  the  rational 
or  logical  order  of  things,  where  effects  follow  their  causes,  is 
just  the  converse  of  this,  and  with  all  respect  to  Dr.  Delitzsch, 
we  say  this  is  biblical  also,  and  something  that  is  much  needed 
to  make  his  view  of  the  matter  fully  and  roundly  biblical.     It 
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comes  out  not  so  much  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  as  in 
the  latter  portions,  where  the  religious  consciousness  differen- 
tiates itself  more  fully  into  the  rational  and  intellectual.  Thus 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  *^  the  things 
that  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear,"  which 
manifestly  implies  that  they  were  all  made  of  things  that  do  not 
appear.  With  this  writer,  whoever  he  was,  if  he  had  been 
called  on  to  write  out  all  the  momenta,  the  order  would  have 
been :  first,  the  Spirit  or  breath  of  God,  and  then  in  regular 
succession,  the  spirit,  the  soul,  and,  lastly,  the  body  of  man, 
down  to  his  homo  in  nature. 

Dr.  Dditzsch, — But  now  let  us  see  how  Dr.  Delitzsch  gets  his 
first  human  body,  since  he  denies  that  the  ^^;if7  or  soul  had 
anything  to   do  with  its  formation,   and   affirms   that  it  was 
finished  and  furnished  ready  beforehand  for  the  soul  to  enter 
and  inhabit.    He  is  careful,  it  is  true,  to  avoid  the  grosser  con- 
ception, ^'  that  God  formed  a  clod  of  earth  with  His  hands  into 
a  human  form,  and  standing  near  it,  breathed  into   it  from 
without,  the  breath  of  life ;  "  but  now  let  us  see  what  he  sub- 
stitutes in  its  place  :  ''The  being  of  man  begins  with  the  earthly 
basis  of  his  existence,  in  order  that  he  may  not  forget  that  he 
is  the  man  of  the  earth    (Ps.  10 :   18j.'*    *' The  body  of  man,*' 
he  says,  "is  formed  from  the  earth,  and  indeed,  from  the  most 
composite  of    the   elementary  forms,  in  accordance  with  the 
delicacy  of  its  organization  ;  and  therefore,  out  of  the  finest  por- 
tions   of    the    earthly   material ;     and,    what     is    not     less 
worthy    of    note,    out    of  moist   red   earth :    the    earth  was 
red,    for  red   on   white    is    the    normal    color    of    man,    the 
fundamental  color  of  beauty  (Cant.  5 :  10),  according  to  the 
unexceptionable   testimony  of  the   ancients.     The   earth  was 
watered,  because  man  was  to   be  a  microcosm,  an  image  and 
copy  of  the  cosmos,  baptized  and  drawn  from  the  waters ;  as 
also  actually  the  elementary  conditions  of  the  human  body  are 
united  with  such  a  mass  of  water,  that  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  human  body  amounts  to  more  than   three-quarters  of  its 
entire  weight.'*     This  is  the  kind  of  romancing  which  we  get 
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when  theologians,  even  of  the  moat  respectable  cIms,  attempt 
to  become  ecientific  men  tind  to  explain  scientiGc  facts.  We 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Delitzsch  is  an  erolutionist,  but  we  muat  re- 
mark that  if  his  view  of  the  rise  of  the  human  body  is  correct, 
the  evolutionists  will  here  have  one  of  the  very  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  their  theory.  We  cannot  agree  for  a  moment 
with  Dr.  Delitzsch  that  man  is  either  '*  copy  or  image  of  the 
cosmos."  We  maintain  just  the  converse.  Nature  rather  as  a 
whole  is  a  reflection  of  man,  dark  and  obscure  in  places,  but 
everywhere  exhibiting  in  bolder  or  fainter  lines  the  lineaments 
of  his  image.  This  is  also  true  even  of  its  separate  parts. 
Each  in  its  own  wny,  when  attontivelystudied,  bears  the  impress 
of  the  general  plan  of  creation,  and  illustrates,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  some  part  of  it,  as  this  becomes  real  and  con- 
crete in  man.  As  a  genial  writer  has  well  observed,  nature 
resembles  a  broken  mirror  in  which  all  the  fragments  scattered 
about  continue  to  reflect  in  dissevered  parts  the  august  form  of 
man,  for  whose  special  .use  it  had  been  made  by  skill  divine. 
The  law  of  continuity  in  nature  has  been  established  on  an  im- 
pregnable basis,  and  science  has  shown  that  all  parts  of  nature, 
including  man,  are  vitally  connected.  Evolutionisis  them- 
selves, in  fact,  have  helped  to  bring  this  about,  and  it  is  a 
valuable  service  which  they  have  rendered  to  science.  And 
theologians  generally,  as  many  now  do,  must  allow  this  law  to 
stand  in  their  expositions  of  creation.  It  will  simply  no  longer 
do  for  them  to  treat  of  man  as  ma<le  up  of  dilTerent  parts,  put 
together  much  as  the  parts  of  a  machine  are  put  into  their 
places.  He  is  of  all  other  creatures  a  unity,  the  outgrowth  of 
one  single  central  power. 

Note, — It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  hypothesis  q 
evolution  which  has  sprung  up  quite  recently,  and  is  now  I 
popular  in  this  country  and  England,  has  in  fact  its  urigin  f 
Germany.  There  its  germs  lay  concealed  for  a  long  time  I 
much  of  the  reigning  thought,  and  more  particularly  in  tbi 
Schellingian  philosophy,  until  they  found  a  congenial  soil  ix, 
the   minds  of    practical    Englishmen    and  Americuns,   where  I 
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they  have  found  a  wonderfally  rapid  development.  ^^I  sup- 
pose/' says  Professor  Francis  Bowen  of  Harvard  College, 
^'  that  even  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  Speden 
and  Pangenesis  may  be  traced  directly  to  Schelliog's  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Absolute.  See  his  "  Modern  Philosophy/'  an  able 
work,  under  the  article  '^  Schelling.*'  The  Germans  do  not  like 
one-sidedness  and  profess  their  strong  preference  for  being 
many-sided.  But  thoy  are  probably  just  as  one-sided,  as  the 
rest  of  us  imperfect  creatures.  Kant  was  certainly  one-sided, 
and  so  by  his  rationalism  his  system  called  forth  in  the  way  of 
protest  the  mystical  school  of  Jacobi  and  the  idealism  of  Fichte, 
Scholling  and  Hegel,  all  of  whom  we  can  now  see  were  one- 
sided, the  last  mentioned  just  as  much  so  as  the  rest  in  the 
philosophic  succession  in  the  fatherland.  But  Schopeohaaer 
certainly  exceeds  them  all  in  this  respect. 

Materialism, — The  supposition  that  the  body  is  in  any  sense 
the  centre  or  source  of   man's  activities  is  untenable.     It  is 
materialism  of    the    worst    kind,  and    asks    of    us    a   larger 
amount  of  credulity  than  even  false  systems  of  religion.    Mr. 
David  Hartley,  an  English  physician  of  the  last  century,  a  pro- 
fessed follower  of  Mr.   Locke,  attempted  to  explain  all  oar 
intellectual  and  moral  phenonema  as  the  result  of  the  vibrations 
of  our  nerves  and  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  his  followers  went 
beyond  him,  and   flatly   denied   that   we   have   any    thinking 
principle  or  soul  distinct  from  our  bodies.     But  Mr.  Hartley 
never  succeeded  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  thought  or 
consciousness  by  physiological  principles,  and  his  followers  of 
the  present  day  who  are  still  working  at  the  same  problem, 
rolling  the  stone  up  the  hill  and  then  compelled  to  see  it  rolled 
down  again,  have  made  little  or  no  progress  beyond  that  of  their 
teacher,  more  than  a  century  ago.     The  simplest  illustration  of 
the  folly  of  this  kind  of  evolution  ought  to  show  its  futility  once 
and  forever.     Take  the  instance  of  sound.     We  know  all  about 
its  physiology.     The  sound- current  enters  the  outer  ear,  strikes 
the  tympanum,  which  is  thrown  into  corresponding  vibrations, 
that  are  conveyed  by  certain  small  bones  to  the  inner  ear 
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through  another  membrane.  Once  in  the  bony  interior,  where 
a  fluid  increases  their  intensity,  they  come  in  contact  with  cer- 
tain nerves,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  brain.  Then  we  get 
the  sensation  of  sound;  but  how  the  vibrations  produce  the 
sense  of  hearing,  neither  physiology  nor  any  of  the  physical 
sciences  can  explain.  The  only  rational  account  that  we  can 
give  of  it  is  that  the  soul  sitting  serenely  on  its  throne,  in  away 
perhaps  never  to  be  understood,  takes  knowledge  of  the  com- 
motion in  the  brain  reads  its  hieroglyphics,  and  informs  itself 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  on  the  outside,  with  more 
facility  than  an  operator  at  the  end  of  a  telegraphic  wire 
receives  a  dispatch.  When  we  come  to  reflect  we  are  all 
conscious,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  are  superior  to  our  brains ; 
that  we  can  read  their  dispatches;  and  that  we  can  command 
them  to  obey  our  behests. 

Trichotomy. — When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  soul 
in  its  antithesis  to  the  body,  and  as  embracing  our  entire 
internal  constitution,  we  encounter  again  a  universe  of  great 
complexity,  and  we  seem  to  be  just  as  far  as  we  were  before  from 
the  centre  of  unity  for  which  we  have  been  searching  all  the 
while.  How  different  are  our  sensations  from  our  reasoning 
processes  or  the  voice  of  conpcience!  There  is  need,  then,  of 
another  step  in  analysis^  in  evolution,  before  we  reach  the  radix 
of  man's  being.  There  is  truth  in  the  dichotomy  of  man,  but 
not  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  Spirit  more  than  Soul. — To  most  persons  the  soul  in- 
cludes everything  in  the  human  nature  that  lies  beyond  the 
body,  and  so  the  term  is  often  used  in  popular  language.  But 
when  we  come  to  look  into  matters  more  critically,  we  discover 
that  a  material  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  soul  and 
spirit,  that  the  terms  are  by  no  means  commensurate;  that, 
instead  of  covering  exactly  the  same  ground,  they  at  times  rep- 
resent something  different;  and  that  it  would  often  be  a  misuse 
of  language  to  say  that  the  one  does  or  suffers  what  the  other 
does  or  suffers.  Thus  the  soul  is  more  frequently  regarded  as 
passive,  whilst  the  spirit  is  predominantly  active.     The  soul  is 
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sad  or  sorrowful^  whilst  the  spirit  within  us  is  aroased,  or  if 
troubled  at  all,  it  is  the  trouble  of  the  storm  or  tempest.  In  the 
ancient  languages  the  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  our 
being  is  made  no  less  than  in  those  of  modern  times.  In  Latin 
anima  stands  for  the  soul  and  animus  for  the  spirit;  in  Greek 
^uxij  for  the  soul  and  Tn^iojaa  for  the  spirit;  and  in  the  Hebrew 
the  same  distinction  is  made  by  the  use  of  two  different  words ; 
and  so  marked  is  the  distinction  made  in  the  Bible  that  any  at- 
tempt to  use  the  words  soul  and  spirit  interchangeably  or  as 
synonymous  would  in  many  passages  create  in  the  reader  a 
sense  of  incongruity.  Dr.  Delitzsch  in  his  Biblical  Psi/ehologg 
hks  brought  out  the  difference  between  these  elements  of  oar 
nature  very  forcibly ;  he  curiously  refers  them  to  distinct  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  the  soul  to  the  female  and  the  spirit  to 
the  male  principle.  In  man  the  spiritual  element  predominates 
and  in  woman  the  psychic  or  soulish ;  but  not  exclusively  so  in 
either  case,  as  men  have  souls  as  well  as  women,  and  women  on 
the  other  hand  share  with  men  in  the  gift  of  spirituality.  There 
is  much  truth  no  doubt  in  this  speculation.  * 

There  is  then  a  trichotomy  as  well  as  a  dichotomy  of  parts  in 
man;  and  these  conceptions  are  not  opposed  to  each  other, bat 
are  readily  harmonized,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  different  significa- 
tions that  are  popularly  attached  to  words.     Man   is  made  ap 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  no  less  than  of  body  and  soul,  as  when 
the  latter  term  is  employed  to  cover  more  ground  than  what 
properly  belongs  to  it.   How  they  are  related  to  each  other,  or 
where  the  line  runs  that  separates  the  one  from  the  other,  is  a 
different  question,  and  one  that  cannot  in  all   instances  be  so 
readily  answered.     They  are  of  course  not  different  substanoes 
brought  together  outwardly  as  in  a  chemical  compound,  as  the  old 
theology  seems  to  teach,  nor  are  they  merely  different  aspects 

*  The  Jacobi-Schellingian  philosopa,  Dr.  Gotthilf  H,  von  Schubert  has 
also  brought  out  the  Trichotomy  of  man,  as  body,  soul,  and  spirit  in  close 
connection  with  nature  in  his  Geschichte  der  Seele  (1833)  in  a  highly 
interesting  way.  His  work  cannot  be  read  without  edification  by  all  classes 
of  readers. 
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>f  one  single  activity.  They  involve  real  differences,  whether 
ire  can  clearly  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  that  separates  the 
)ne  from  the  other  or  not.  They  constitute  an  ascending  or 
lescending  series,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
;hey  are  viewed  and  their  connection  is  organic,  so  that  they 
ire  one  and  indivisible.  The  body  and  soul  have  for  the 
present,  at  least,  most  to  do  with  this  present  mundane  world  of 
3ur8,  whilst  the  spirit  rises  above  it  and  finds  its  congenial 
lome  more  properly  in  a  higher  supersensuous  sphere. 

If  now  the  question  is  asked,  which  is  primary  in  man,  the 
loul  or  the  spirit,  there  can  be  only  one  answer,  in  the  light  of 
Mrhat  has  just  been  said.  Inanim  ate  nature  has  no  potency  in 
tself  to  produce  an  animal  ;  the  animal  world  has  no  potency 
;o  produce  man ;  in  man,  the  body  cann  ot  produce  the  soul ; 
md  so  we  maintain  that  in  the  soul,  the  less^  there  is  no  potency 
to  generate  the  spirit,  the  greater.  Contrariwise,  our  position  is 
that  the  spirit  of  man  has  in  itself  the  potency  of  producing  body 
ind  soul,  and,  in  a  remoter  sense,  the  uni  verse  of  nature.  The 
more  general  produces  the  less  general.  This  requires  of  us  to 
&x  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  the  idea  of  spirit  or  of  spirits, 
so  that  we  may  see  what  it  involves. 

Spirits. — We  are  aware  that  we  are  here  getting  on  a  border 
land,  where  shadows  flit. before  us  and  we  are  sometimes  left  in 
loubt  whether  they  are  real  or  the  mere  creations  of  the  imagi- 
Dation.  Science  often  shuns  this  region  or  treats  it  with  con- 
tempt as  unworthy  of  being  explored,  as  a  dark  cavernous  recess 
)f  nature,  the  abode  of  hideous  creatures  that  does  not  deserve 
^o  be  examined  with  the  torch  of  science.  But  what  a  humili- 
iting  confession  is  this  for  men  to  make,  who  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  wind  their  way  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  pant 
mder  a  torrid  sun,  freeze  themselves  among  the  icebergs  of  the 
N'orth,  or  soar  away  into  distant  space  to  measure  and  weigh 
;he  stars ! 

We  know  that  in  this  nigbt-side  of  nature,  which  we  are 
taught  by  old  traditions  to  regard  as  a  dark,  sepulchral  region, 
;here  are  ghosts,  direful  chimeras,  gorgons,  hydras,  and  a  vast 
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host  of  abnormal  creatures ;  bat  we  are  coming  to  know  that 
they  are  placed  there  by  our  fears  and  are  moreover  mere 
harmless  abstractions.  As,  however,  we  are  now  freed  from 
many  superstitions,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  wise  for  u 
to  consider,  whether  there  is  not  also  a  concealed  world  of 
reality  beneath  these  dark  shadows.  The  probability  is  that  if 
we  can  here  discern  the  world  of  true  spirits,  the  sepalchrti 
scene  will  vanish  at  once  and  give  way  to  another  scene  more 
radiant  than  the  starry  heavens  above  or  any  flower-deeked 
paradise  beneath. 

It  is  the  universal  voice  of  humanity,  of  all  nations  and  tribes 
of  people,  that  there  are  spirits ;  that  they  are  rational  actiri- 
ties ;  that  they  are  not  dependent  necessarily  on  the  covering 
of  a  human  body ;  and  that  they  may  exist  and  live  on  the  oat- 
side  of  nature.  This  is  one  of  our  first  conceptions  of  spirits, 
and  an  elementary  determination  of  their  nature.  But  if  we 
look  inwardly  and  consider  the  capacities  of  our  own  spirits; 
that  they  are  endowed  with  power  to  transcend  nature;  to 
contemplate  holiness,  justice,  truth,  moral  order  and  an  eternal 
beauty;  to  hold  converse  with  God,  the  Author  of  all  things; 
to  apprehend  His  character  and  government ;  to  admire  and 
love  Him  as  a  personal  being  and  as  a  parent :  and  to  submit  to 
His  authority ;  then  all  shadows  vanish,  and  we  feel  that  here 
we  likewise  see  realities  and  not  gaunt  ghosts  walking  about  in 
aimless  solitude. 

Spirits  Embodied  or  Disembodied.  —  It  may,  however,  be 
averred  that  men  are  only  embodied  spirits,  which  lifts  them 
out  of  the  category  of  pure  spirits,  for  these  latter  have  neither 
flesh  nor  bones.     Let  this  distinction  be  granted.     It  is  simply 
a  distinction  that  involves  no  essential  difference.     Spirits  hive 
a  historical  development  like  everything  else  around  us  that  his 
life.     So  far  as  our  knowledge  and  experience  go,  there  is  no 
living  thing  that  does  not  start  in  a  germ  and  pass  through 
various  stages  of  growth,  the  last  often  presenting  a  very  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  first  and  earlier  stages.     And  if  this  he 
so,  then  spirits  must  obey  the  same  law,  and  there  is  no  con- 
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tradietion  between  their  embodied  state  and  that  which  follows 
after  the  body  is  laid  aside.  The  former  is  simply  a  stage  of 
development  and  the  latter  the  result  of  that  which  preceded  it. 

Note. — Angels.  It  is  a  current  opinion  that  the  angels  are 
a  different  order  of  beings  from  man,  that  they  were  created 
outside  of  nature  in  a  spiritual  state,  and  that  man  after  a  long 
siege  of  suffering  and  sorrow  in  this  life  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  their  society  as  a  higher  order  of  beings  in 
another  life.  This  indeed  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture.  But  only'a  cursory  reading  of  the 
Bible  will  show  that  it  nowhere  sustains  necessarily  such  an 
interpretation.  In  the  8th  Psalm,  it  is  said,  it  is  true,  that 
God  made  man  a  little  lower  than  angels.  But  that  is  an  error 
in  our  version,  taken  from  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  translations, 
which  our  new  version  is  expected  to  correct.  In  the  original 
it  reads  that  man  was  made  a  little  lower  than  God,  and  that 
happily  falls  in  fully  with  the  connection.  We  therefore  claim 
for  man  an  original  equality  with  the  angels,  as  indeed  the 
Bible  asserts,  and  think  that  Schleiermacher — a  man  of  won- 
derful insight — is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the  angels  are 
merely  beings  like  ourselves,  who  once  passed  through  a  nature 
from  mere  germs  in  another  planetary  world,  previous  to  their 
glorification,  just  as  we  are  requir€fd  to  do.  The  opinion  has 
much  in  its  favor.  We  know  that  there  a^e  innumerable  worlds 
above  us,  many  of  which  must  be  inhabited  with  beings  like  our- 
selves. Why  may  wenot  then  regard  them  as  the  original  homes 
of  all  the  angels  ?  And  why  should  some  of  us  be  bound  to  a 
material  world  for  a  period  of  time,  pass  through  helpless  infancy 
up  to  manhood  and  then  to  final  glorification,  whilst  other  spirits 
have  been  exempt  from  what  might  be  justly  considered  as  an 
unfair  and  humiliating  condition. 

The  Primacy  of  Spirit. — We  have  thus,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  climbing,  arrived  at  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
fundamental  idea  of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fontal 
source  of  the  universe.  Man  is  essentially  a  spirit.  It  is  this 
that  makes  him  what  he  is,  a  man,  and  distinguishes  him  from 
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the  brute  world  beneath  him.  The  animal  has  a  seal,  bnt  it  has 
no  spirit,  and  so  its  soul  is  of  little  yalue. — Man  has  a  spirit  that 
permeates  his  soul,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  it  rational  and  gires 
it  an  infinite  value. — This  of  course  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
hypothesis  by  so  called  evolutionists,  but  consistency  requires 
of  them  to  allow  us  to  use  it  as  a  '^  working  hypothesis"  at  least 
Its  value  or  truth  must  be  judged  by  its  utility  or  capacity  in 
explaining  facts  and  phenomena,  not  of  a  particular  class,  bat 
as  they  stand  combined  in  the  universe  as  a  whole. 

Man  in  Nature,  and  Why, — Theory  has  thus  landed  us  on  a 
sublime  mountain  height,  from  which  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
survey  the  world  of  nature  beneath.  The  first  question  now  that 
rises  up  in  the  mind  of  an  inteligent  observer  is,  Why  was  this 
vast  universe  made,  what  is  it  good  for,  what  is  its  design,  its 
end  ?  To  this  the  only  rational  answer  is,  that  it  was  made  for 
man,  for  his  support,  for  his  training,  growth  and  development. 
As  already  said  he  appears  first  as  a  mere  germ  or  thought  of 
God.  He  is  placed  here  in  nature  as  a  mere  potency,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  developed  and  unfolded.  Nature  is  the  soil  in 
which  he  is  to  take  root  for  the  time  being,  not  that  he  may  get 
his  true  life  from  it.  This  must  come  from  a  higher  sonrce. 
Just  as  the  tree  is  assisted  in  its  growth  by  a  congenial  soil,  bat 
grows  and  gains  most  of  its^olume  from  the  atmosphere,  from 
its  carbon,  so  man  rooted  in  nature  rises  above  it,  spreads  oat 
his  branches  and  receives  his  strength  and  vitality  from  a 
higher  sphere,  on  that  side  of  his  being  which  connects  him  with 
the  Author  and  Source  of  his  existence.  Still  nature  is  essen- 
tial  to  his  proper  growth  and  development,  without  which  he 
must  have  forever  remained  as  a  mere  potency  or  undeveloped 
possibility.  It  is  what  we  call  the  condition  of  his  growth.  It 
is  so  everywhere.  Cause  and  condition  go  together  wherever 
there  is  life,  as  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  It  is  a 
universal  law,  and  man  is  not  exempted  from  it.  God  might 
have  established  a  different  order,  but  all  our  experience  proves 
that  He  did  not. 

Subordination. — The  universe  is  made  up  of  multitudinous 
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beings^of  higher  and  lower  rank,  each  of  which  is  in  some  sense 
autonomic  or  independent  and  has  the  cause  of  its  activity  in 
itself.  But  these  diifer  widely  in  their  range  and  significance; 
and  so  in  the  constitution  of  the  cosmos  there  must  be  subordi- 
nation. The  lower  must  serve  the  higher,  and  become,  not  a 
cause,  but  a  condition  to  promote  the  development  of  some 
other  activity.  All  are  thus  linked  together  in  ''  being's  endless 
chain/'  and  every  part  serves  as  a  condition  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  it  was  intended,  to  promote  the  spiritual  growth  of 
and  glorification  of  man.  Man  is  here  the  main  thing,  the 
sovereign,  who  has  a  right  to  the  obedience  of  all  other  crea- 
tures— one  to  whom  they  all  render  a  cheerful  allegiance,  pro- 
vided he  asserts  his  claims  and  exercises  his  rationality. 

Cause  and  Condition, — The  distinction  here  made  between 
condition  and  cause  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  all  investiga- 
tions in  science  or  philosophy.  It  is  especially  important,  as 
we  look  at  it,  to  Evangelical  theologians.  They  must  maintain 
it  rigidly,  or  else  they  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  back  on  some 
old  exploded  doctrines  of  heathenism,  such  as  the  magic  of 
good  works. 

The  Main  Question, — But  now  comes  up  the  main  question 
of  these  discussions.  How  did  all  this  order,  this  subordination 
centering  in  man,  come  to  be  established  in  this  vast  system  of 
creation,  where  there  is  so  much  autonomy  in  the  parts?  The 
tendency  from  the  remotest  ages  has  been  to  place  some  con- 
trolling power  between  the  Creator  and  His  creatures,  in  order 
to  explain  results  and  to  account  for  uniformity  wherever  it  has 
been  seen  to  exist.  With  Mohammedans  fate  to  this  day  ex- 
plains the  whole  economy  of  nature  and  history.  Leibnitz 
proposed  a  pre-established  harmony  in  its  place  in  order  to 
make  his  monads  work  together  harmoniously  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  primary  monad  which  was  God.  In  our  days  we 
hear,  especially  from  the  theistic  side,  much  about  a  divine  plan, 
or  purpose,  or  decree  as  controlling  and  giving  shape  to  all 
things.  As  frequently  used,  however,  it  sounds  to  us  very 
much  aa  if  it  were  something  outside  of  God  and   outside 
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of  creation,  something  like  Plato's  ideas,  by  which  Crod  ctrriea 
forward  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Bat  most  manifestly  the 
divine  plan  is  in  His  creatures,  and  is  their  very  life,  the  very 
essence  of  their  existence.  Why  then  we  may  ask,  and  we  do 
it  with  deference,  should  there  be  another  plan  outside  of  nature 
and  history,  as  if  God  were  a  mechanic,  who  must  first  draw  up 
a  plan  of  the  universe  and  then  like  an  architect  stand  by  and  see 
that  it  is  carried  out  in  detail  ?  God  does  not  work  in  thit 
way.  He  does  not  need  two  plans.  His  thoughts  are  His  plans. 
His  words  are  their  realization  and  full  of  life.  We  are  there- 
fore constrained  to  rule  out  all  such  external  plans  and  pur- 
poses, including  the  fate  of  the  Stoics,  the  ideas  of  Plato  with 
his  soul  of  the  world,  Leibnitz's  harmony,  the  potency  of 
nature,  a  plastic  nature,  a  general  life,  and  other  imaginsrj 
natures  or  powers,  as  mere  abstractions  of  our  own  minds.  These 
are  simply  our  own  thoughts  of  what  God  is  doing,  or  ought  to  be 
doing,  not  God's  thoughts. 

We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  sphere  of  reality  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  as  the  starting  point  of  the  universe. 
In  Him  we  have  the  purpose,  the  plan,  the  thought  or  idea,  the 
life,  the  inner  circle  of  the   whole  process.     Sometimes  man 
and  nature  are  set  over  against  each  other  as  antithetical  and 
parallel,   the  one   representing  the  object  and  the  other  the 
subject,  both  springing  out  of  their  sources  in  God,  but  moving 
out  of  Him  as  the  Absolute  in  different   directions.     This  ia 
Schelling's  Anschauung.     There  is  a  dualism  here,  but  no  in- 
ward,  living  unity.     Man   and  nature   do,  it  is   true,  run  in 
parallel  lines,  but  they  are  not  straight  lines,  neither  do  they 
possess  equal  intensity.     They  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as 
concentric  and  parallel.     Man  is  the  first  wave  that  proceeds 
from  the  great  centre  in  God,  and  all  the  other  undulations, 
without  number,  out  to  the  periphery,  embracing  the  animal,  the 
vegetable  and  the  mineral  worlds,  proceed  from  the  source  of 
all  life  and  power  in  God  through  man  the  primary  undulation. 
Thus  we   may  regard   the  universe   as   a  vast  ocean,  or  if  we 
choose,  a  vast  sphere,  with  God  as  the  centre  sending  out  His 
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power  and  strength  in  waves  for  ever  breaking  on  the  shores  of 
eternity.* 

The  True  Genesis. — ^But  if  the  universe  grew  out  of  man 
as  an  immanent  cause,  and  was  not  made  meohanioallj,  as  if  by 
the  square  and  compass  of  an  architect  standing  over  it  all  the 
while,  we  may  be  asked  whether  such  an  inner  process  or 
genesis  can  be  explained.  We  answer,  probably  not — certainly 
not,  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.  Involution  has  its  rights  here  as 
well  as  evolution,  but  he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  should  insist 
that  the  involution  here  considered  should  be  logically  esta- 
blished at  every  point  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  question 
than  any  of  the  intricate  questions  in  mathematical  involution. 
At  best  we  can  perhaps  trace  out  only  a  few  indications  of  such 
an  order,  showing  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  an  organic 
process. 

Not  Physical. — The  genesis  of  things  proceeding  from  man 
is  of  course  not  physical,  such  as  we  know  is  the  case  in  the 
reproduction  of  plants  and  animals.  It  might  indeed,  as  we 
think,  be  shown  with  as  much  plausibility  that  the  monkey  is  an 
immediate  descendant  of  man,  as  that  man  came  from  the 
monkey.  Some  tribes  in  Africa  think  that  monkeys  are  only 
degenerate  men,  who  were  reduced  to  this  condition  on  account 
of  their  wickedness.  Some  American  Indians  have  a  tradition 
that  all  animals  at  first  could  speak,  but  that  they  lost  their 
voice  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  because  they  murmured  at  their 

*  We  object  to  Schelling's  Anschauung  of  nature  as  ^inconsistent  with 
^tself.  He  climbs  up  from  inorganic  nature  to  man,  mach  as  the  evo- 
lutionist does,  and  as  he  ascends  from  one  department  of  nature  to  the  other, 
from  the  mineral  to  the  vegetable,  or  fix)m  the  vegetable  to  the  animal,  he 
does  no  better  than  the  evolutionist  He  brings  in  at  each  step  a  new  prin- 
ciple to  explain  the  new  process  going  on,  a  new  potenz  as  he  calls  it 
whenever  he  needs  one.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  got  it  Hege 
in  his  Logic  seeks  to  begin  from  above  when  he  attempts  to  explain  die 
universe,  and  is  certainly  more  logical  here  than  Schelling ;  but  he  starts 
out  with  mere  notions,  such  as  nonentity,  being,  essence,  becoming,  and 
builds  up  his  system  in  a  series  of  momenta  that  are  mere  abstractions. 
It  is  Heffel's  Logic,  not  the  Logic  of  the  Universe. 
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preserver  in  the  great  boat  when  the  flood  was  over.  An  arga- 
ment  in  favor  of  this  origin  of  the  animal  world  might  also  be 
derived  from  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  coald, 
however,  only  amount  to  a  probability, — as  strong,  we  think,  as 
that  the  lower  animals  passed  out  of  their  natural  condition  into 
one  that  was  higher  and  altogether  different. 

But  Rational, — ^The  generation  of  the  world  out  of  man  was 
not  physical,  but  rational,  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  reality  as 
when  in   the  mind  one  comprehensive   thought  generates  a 
smaller  world  of  subordinate  thoughts,  fancies  and  ideas.    The 
process  was  strictly  logical,  only  in  this  case  the  logic  had  for 
its  contents  real  things,  and  not  the  abstractions  j>f  our  ovn 
brain,  as  in  ordinary  subjective  thinking.     The  cases  may,  we 
think,  be   regarded  as  strictly  parallel.      Man  is   a  general 
thought  of  God,  implying  and  including  in  himself  the  idea  of 
a  universe  in  all  its  diversity  as  a  necessity  of  his  existence, 
and  hence  the  creation  of  the  one  necessitated  the  creation  of 
the  other.  The  one  was  the  major  proposition,  the  other  theminorj 
and  the  universe  was  the  conclusion.     The  world-wide  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  God's  thought  here  involved  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  His  will,  and  so  became  a  reality,  whereas 
when  man  thinks  it  is  not  often  that  his  thought  6an  be  actual- 
ized.     He   can   create   ideal  worlds   and  fill   them  with  the 
creations  of  bis  imagination ;   he   is  ever  creating  such  air- 
castles  ;  but  they  exist  only  in  his  own  thoughts  and  never  go 
beyond  the  region  of  a  mere  subjective  fancy.     It  is  otherwise 
with  God's  thoughts.    He  never  romances,  and  never  can.    He 
is  the  greatest  of  all  logicians ;   each  thought  that  comes  from 
the  depths  of  the  eternal  mind  carries  with  it  vitality  to  embody 
itself  in  a  reality,  and  vitality  enough  to  embody  all  other 
thoughts  which  it  involves  or  implies.     It  was  therefore  not 
necessary  that  He  should  think  or  speak  outwardly  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  creatures  into  being,  and  then  afterwards  by 
some  plan  or  command,  order  them  into  harmonious  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  final  result.     He  created  man;  that 
was  His  plan ;    and   that  involved  a  universe  of  beings  ad  the 
necessary  out-come,  with  all  its  successive  creations. 
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Man. — Bat  thia  in¥olves,  not  a  one-ism  of  man  with  nature, 
as  some  mystics  dream  and  some  pantheistic  poets  like  Pope, 
Wordsworth  and  Byron  sing,  but  an  intimate  relationship  and 
some  features  of  family  likeness,  that  is  traceable,  though  the 
relationship  may  be  very  distant  and  difficult  to  make  out.  And 
such  is  the  truth  in  the  case,  recently  brought  out  by  the  evo- 
lutionists themselves  more  fully,  although  inversely,  than  by 
poets  and  mystics  who  have  always  had  some  vague  and  unde- 
fined yearning  for  nature,  as  if  it  were  in  some  sense  a  part  of 
themselves,  if  not  their  mother. 

AnmaU. — *'  Simla  quam  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis,"  said 
the  honest  old  Roman  poet ;  but  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  love 
monkies,  because  forsooth  they  are  such  horrid  caricatures  of 
ourselves ;  still  they  are  always  interesting,  to  men  as  well  as 
boys,  as  they  make  such  a  near  approach  to  human  beings. 
But  all  other  animals  resemble  man  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
extent.  Quadrupeds  have  all  the  physical  organs  that  man  has, 
and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse  or  the  cow  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  human  subject.  As  we  descend  through 
the  lower  order  of  animals  the  quam  similis  of  the  monkey 
becomes  less  and  less  marked.  One  organ  after  another  is 
dropped  out ;  entire  bodily  systems  disappear  with  their  nerves, 
veins  and  arteries,  until  there  is  scarcely  anything  remaining 
except  a  fragment  of  our  vegetable  nature.  In  the  polypus 
and  lower  orders  of  animal  life,  nothing  is  left  but  a  stomach, 
and  yet  it  is  a  well-developed  stomach. 

Vegetables. — In  the  case  of  the  plant  or  vegetable  the  rela- 
tionship may  no  longer  seem  to  exist,  or  be  too  remote  for  recog- 
nition ;  and  yet  in  the  trees,  which  we  delight  to  associate  with 
in  our  homes,  we  have  a  dim,  distant  adumbration  of  ourselves. 
Their  leaves  are  their  lungs,  and  the  circulation  which  produces 
their  growth  resembles  in  many  respects  the  current  which  gives 
increase  and  vitality  to  all  parts  of  our  bodies.  A  tree,  more- 
over, is  like  man  a  denizen  of  two  hemispheres.  It  is  fixed  to 
the  soil,  but  it  lives  and  thrives  in  the  atmosphere ;  just  as  man 
is  fastened  to  a  material  soil,  but  is  continually  rising  above  it. 
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and  lives  and  thrives  betl  in  the  more  etherial  region  of  the 
moral,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual. 

MmeraU. — ^From  a  false  and  erroneous  view  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  dead  matter,  the  mineral  world  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  disfranchised,  and  not  only  deprived  of 
all  claims  of  relationship  to  man,  but  regarded  as  hostile  to 
him,  and  in  one  form  or  another  the  source  of  all  evil.  Fortu- 
nately the  time  of  this  ignorance  is  passing  away,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  inorganic  world  is  mon 
spiritual  in  its  elements  than  was  formerly  supposed ;  that  it 
id  in  fact  an  intellectual  system  throughout ;  and  that  whilst  it 
is  a  cosmos  on  a  gigantic  but  rudimentary  scale,  man  is  ito 
counterpart,  a  refined  microcosm,  in  whom  is  concentrated  the 
sense  and  energy  of  all  its  vastness  and  diversity. 

Hie  Earth. — To  the  generality  of  men  the  earth,  our  own 
single  planet,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  outward  uni- 
verse, bounded  by  the  blue  sky  not  far  above  our  heads.  Con- 
sidered as  the  last  outermost  result  of  that  spiritual  movement 
which  took  its  start  in  man,  it  ought  therefore  to  present  some 
points  of  resemblance,  some  degree  of  parallelisms,  or  some 
fancy  likeness  to  the  original  thought  or  idea.  And  such  may 
be  shown  to  be  the  case,  without  admitting  the  validity  of 
all  the  mystical  interpretations  of  Schubert,  Franz  von  Baader 
and  other  writers  of  a  glowing  fancy. 

Oar  earth  is  a  unity  of  activities;  it  maintains  itself;  it  is 
in  fact  an  organism,  not  indeed  precisely  in  the  same  degree  as 
a  tree  or  an  animal.  One  part  supports  the  other,  so  that  there 
is  an  equilibrium  of  forces ;  one  preventing  the  other  from 
running  riot  and  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 
The  average  amount  of  our  annual  heat  does  not  increase  in  any 
perceptible  degree,  and  we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  burnt  up 
in  that  way,  neither  does  it  diminish  perceptibly,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  our  being  frozen  to  death,  at  least  for  a  long 
time.  The  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  have  their 
limit,  and  as  a  general  thing  we  do  not  get  too  much  rain  so  as 
to  produce  another  deluge,  nor  do  we  get  too  little  so  as  to 
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destroy  entirely  all  vegetation.  Of  course  there  are  here  and 
there  some  exceptions  to  the  rale,  and  portions  of  the  earth 
may  haye  local  disorders,  its  fevers  and  its  chills,  but  these  only 
serve  to  show  that  its  organism  bears  some  remote  likeness  to 
the  organism  of  man's  body,  which  is  seldom  sound  in  all  its 
parts.  In  the  rocky  portions  of  the  earth,  often  running  out 
into  vertebral  columns  for  an  entire  continent  of  land,  some 
have  detected  the  counterpart  of  the  osseous  system  in  man's 
body,  whilst,  in  the  superincumbent  rich  soil  or  loam,  they  have 
seen  our  well  rounded  muscles  and  other  living  textures  covering 
our  hard  skeletons  of  bone.  The  circulation  of  our  blood 
through  arteries  from  the  heart  through  the  system  back  again  in 
veins  to  the  heart  is  distinctly  adumbrated  by  the  ever  recurring 
circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  through  clouds  and 
vapors  over  all  parts  of  the  dry  land,  and  then  by  their  return 
to  their  source  in  multitudinous  streams,  rivers,  brooks  and 
brooklets.  The  action  of  the  human  brain  and  of  our  nervous 
system  is  portrayed  faintly,  but  no  doubt  truthfully,  by  the 
magnetic  and  electric  currents  that  encompass  the  earth,  and  have 
perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  its  vitality  as  the  brain  has  with 
that  of  our  bodies.  The  two  currents  of  power,  the  one  ter- 
restrial, the  other  human,  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are 
both  mysterious  in  their  actions,  baffling  the  ken  of  the  scientist, 
but  both  most  essential  vital  forces,  that  seem  to  vanish  when 
we  attempt  to  grasp  them  in  our  knowledge. 

The  Solar  System,  the  last  Undulation, — Man,  however,  be- 
longs to  a  much  more  extensive  system  than  this  terrestrial 
mundane  sphere  in  which  he  lives  and  breathes.  He  is  a  part 
of  an  immense  system  which  has  the  sun  for  its  centre  and 
support,  and  his  connection  with  this  is  of  the  most  vital 
character.  His  connection  with  the  fixed  stars  and  more 
distant  systems  is  much  less  perceptible.  His  breath,  his  life, 
his  physical  growth,  and,  in  his  present  circumstances,  through 
his  body,  his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  progress  are  all 
dependent  on  the  vivific  rays  of  the  sun.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  a  wider  view  of  his  dominions,  and  inquire  whether  we 
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can  find  any  parfc  of  bis  image, — anything  that  borders  on  the 
human, — impressed  on  the  solar  system.  It  is  an  organism  of 
immense  proportions  that  grew  out  of  the  san,  which  in  the 
beginning  gathered  up  rudimentary  matter;  threw  off  planets 
and  satellites,  one  after  another ;  and  then  concentrating  its 
energies  into  its  own  body,  formed  a  system,  over  which  it  now 
rules  with  more  than  regal  splendor  and  magnificence.  Bat 
this  monarch  in  the  material  world  is  a  most  apt  type  or  pro- 
phecy of  what  man  was  intended  to  be  in  a  higher  spiritaal 
plane  in  creation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  both  in  its  inward  and 
outward  aspects,  man  was  to  be  the  true  sun  of  the  entire 
system.  As  the  physical  sun  began  to  shine  on  the  darkness 
of  creation  on  the  fourth  day,  so  man  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
period,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  consciousness  anywhere,  made 
bis  appearance,  completed  the  meaning  of  the  whole  process, 
and  like  a  still  greater  sun,  arose  in  auroral  splendor  to  shed 
light  over  the  new  born  world. 

And  further,  as  the  entire  solar  system  grew  out  of  the  san 
and  was  formed  out  of  its  underlying  idea,  so  we  maintain  it 
was  with  nature  in  its  upward  progress.  It  grew  out  of  the 
idea  of  man  as  a  living,  active  power,  was  controlled  at  every 
step  by  its  presence,  an'd  still  shows  the  evidence  of  its  descent. 
Whether  man  has  asserted  and  maintained  his  authority  over 
these  vast  realms  is  another  question,  which  will  be  considered 
in  another  place. 

Inner  Relationship. — We  have  thus  far  considered  only  some 
of  the  more  external  marks  of  man's  kinship  to  the  natural 
world  of  beings  around  him.  An  examination  into  the  internal 
constitution  of  things  will  tend  to  show  that  this  relationship  is 
a  real  one,  and  something  that  goes  farther  than  the  mere 
surface. 

Throitgh  the  Body. — The  normal  development  of  man  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  being  in  this,  his  mundane  sphere,  requires 
that  he  should  call  into  requisition  all  the  elements  of  his 
present  constitution.  As  he  is  partly  mineral,  partly  vegetable, 
and  partly  animal  in  his  outward  envelope  or  covering,  so  he 
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must  have  some  sonrce  from  which  he  can  draw  the  supplies 
that  are  kindred  to  his  nature  and  necessary  to  his  physical 
existence.  These  he  finds  by  his  own  keen  instinct  in  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  naturOi  all  at  hand  and  ready  for  his  use,  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  At  intervals  he  utilizes  vegetable,  and 
then  animal  food ;  but  he  is  every  instant  dependent  on  the 
mineral,  continually  taking  oxygen  into  his  lungs;  and  water 
or  other  minerals  are  just  as  necessary  for  his  subsistance  as 
bread  or  meat. 

Through  the  Mind. — But  he  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  development  of  his  mind  or  intellect  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  growth  of  his  body,  and  this  can  be  awakened 
into  full  consciousness  and  exercise  only  by  that  which  is  allied 
to  it.  Mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  food  can  only  respond 
to  those  wants  in  man's  body  that  are  of  a  kindred  nature 
with  themselves;  but  where  shall  he  find  reason  and  intelligence 
to  stimulate  his  own  reason  and  intelligence?  That  he  finds 
everywhere  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms  in  nature 
around  him,  in  its  forces  and  laws,  all  of  which  are  of  an  intel- 
lectual character  and  are  all  well  calculated,  because  they  are 
of  a  kindred  nature  to  his  intellect,  to  arouse  him  from  his 
stupor  into  a  wakeful  and  thinking  state.  In  this  process  he 
owes  much  to  his  parents  and  other  instructors,  of  course,  but 
they  themselves  all  depend  on  nature  for  their  stimulus,  without 
which  in  their  circumstances  they  would  probably  never  think 
themselves,  nor  get  outside  of  their  subjective  fancies  in  dream- 
land. 

Thus  by  constant  contact,  friction  and  communion  with  the 
intellectual  side  of  nature  man*s  intellect  or  understanding  is 
awakened,  and  his  psychic  life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  is  elevated 
far  above  the  psychic  life  of  the  animal,  for  the  reason  that  the 
higher  life  of  the  spirit  constantly  emits  its  light  and  influence 
upon  man's  lower  nature,  and  gives  it  an  entirely  new  char- 
acter. 

Through  the  Spirit, — But  the  process  does  not  end  here. 
Nature  has  in  its  constitution,  just  as  we  might  expect,  some- 
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thing  more  than  .mathematical,  chemical  or  physic  lawB,  ditt 
address  themselves  to  the  cold  inteUect.  Tak^i  as  a  whole  tad 
in  all  its  parts,  it  is  a  symbol  of  something  higher  and  more 
spiritual  than  itself,  towards  which  it  is  ever  pointing  and  to- 
wards which  it  seems  to  be  vainly  struggling.  It  is  so  oon' 
stmcted  in  its  entire  framework,  that  it  is  throughout  adapted 
to  illustrate  within  us  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  divine  snd 
heavenly  things.  It  has  everywhere  its  parables,  its  allegoriei, 
or  its  sesthetio  side.  It  is  in  fact  the  grandest  and  the  truest 
of  all  works  of  art,  where  there  is  the  union  of  the  material  and 
the  immaterial,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  the  seen  and  the 
unseen,  and  where  with  never-ceasing  joy  and  admiration  we 
may  see  the  hand  and  trace  the  fingers  of  the  Supreme  Artist. 
It  is  from  this  side  especially  that  nature  addressee  man  a* 
Such  and  assists  in  developing  his  spiritual  nature,  not  indeed  as 
a  cause,  but  as  a  condition,  for  the  source  of  all  spiritual  pro- 
gress comes  from  above  and  my st  be  lodged  in  man's  inner 
constitution. 

Man%  Glory. — Thus  all  nature  in  its  humble  way  ministers 
to  man,  tends  to  elevate  him  into  his  proper  position  as  lord, 
and  to  qualify  him  for  his  mission  and  destiny.     If  he  has  not 
appreciated  her  services,  or  if  instead  of  mounting  upward  in  a 
purely  spiritual  career,  he  plunges  backward  and  downward 
into  a  sensual,  animal   life,  that  is  his  own  fault,  with  which 
the  school  in  which  he  has  been  placed  has  had  nothing  to  do. 
Volumes  might  be  written  in  illustration  of  the  spiritualising 
tendency  of  nature.     Rationalistic  philosophers,  who   regard 
man  mainly  as  an  intellectual  being,  fail  to  perceive  the  spi- 
ritual character  of  nature  or  make  a  slight  account  of  it,  and 
therefore  we  turn  away  and  turn  rather  to  the  school  of  Chris- 
tian mystics,  such  as  Schubert  and  others,  for  instruction  in 
matters  of  this   character.    The  first  is  sometimes  called  the 
poetical  philosopher,  but  no  one  can  read  his  works  without  feel- 
ing that  they  contain  truth  as  well  as  poetry. 

When  we  maintain  that  the  entire  sphere  of  nature  around 
us,  including  the  solar  system,  thus  belongs  to  man  by  so  many 
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ties,  such  a  degree  of  subserviency  might  be  regarded  ad  an 
exaggeration ;  and  such  it  doubtless  would  be,  if  we  did  not 
bear  in  mind  that  the  spirit  even  of  a  little  child  is  of  more  in- 
trinsic value  than  all  the  planets  put  together. 

Tantae  molls  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

Trtchotomtf  Again. — It  will  thus  appear  that  nature  is  a  con- 
nected chain,  which  from  its  farthest  limit  gradually  approaches 
man  in  external  and  internal  resemblances ;  but  still  there  is  a 
wide  chasm  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  man.  How  shall  it  be 
filled  up  and  a  real  connection  be  established  ?  Nature  has 
done  all  it  could  and  ^ell ;  now  it  is  the  turn  for  man  to  come 
and  meet  it  and  supply  the  missing  links.  The  spiritual  must 
limit  itself  and  become  less  spiritual,  so  that  there  may  be  the 
necessary  continuity,  as  nature  admits  of  no  saltus  or  leaps. 
This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  body, 
that  takes  up  material  particles,  through  which  the  spirit  may  hold 
communication  with  the  outward  world.  It  is  partly  material, 
and  yet  so  refined  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
from  all  parts  from  the  outside  and  to  convey  them  to  the  inner 
man.  How  wonderful  it  is  in  all  its  arrangements,  especially 
in  its  sensibility  and  its  special  senses,  which  are  so  many  win- 
dows, through  which  man  looks  out  and  takes  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  universe !  How  was  it  constructed  ?  By  a  principle  of 
its  own  ?  Certainly  not.  It  bears  everywhere  the  impress  of 
the  spirit  within,  more  so  by  far  than  does*  the  coral  indicate  its 
minute  architect.  There  is  room  here  to  think  of  a  plastic 
power  that  formed  the  body.  Of  course  there  was,  but  it  was 
one  that  came  from  within.  Else  we  would  have  a  centaur 
or  a  hermaphrodite.  But  between  the  body  and  the  spirit  there 
is  also  a  missing  link.  How  was  this  connection  to  be  formed  ? 
Only,  we  say,  by  a  living  soul,  which  was  so  limited  and  consti- 
tuted that  it  could  be  united  with  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
body  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  spirit 
above  it  by  its  own  semi-spiritual  nature.  Body  and  soul 
iare  simply  limitations  of  man's  spirit,  pervaded  by  it,  or,  as  we 
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may  say,  spirit  in  its  radimental  forms,  distinel  and  yet  fomh 
iDg  with  them  an  indivisible  unity,  nev^  to  be  separated. 
Thus  with  the  development  of  the  human  soul  and  the  formation 
of  the  human  body,  the  connection  of  man  and  nature  out  to  its 
periphery  is  established.  In  the  endless  chain  of  creation  there 
are  therefore  no  missing  links. 

An  ExcursvM. — But  possibly  by  this  time  our  evolutionist 
friend  may  have  become  impatient  and  may  be  prompted  to 
interrupt  us  as  we  go  on  working  with  our  hypothesis,  as  he  csib 
it.     Welly  let  him  do  so  for  a  moment.     He  has  his  hypothesu; 
and  wishes  to  show  that  it  explains  these  matters  better  than 
we  do.     We  are  quite  willing  that  he  should  have  some  of  oar 
time  to  show  that  it  does,  while  we  take  a  walk  wtih  him  at  this 
point  in  our  discussion.    He  denies  that  man  ever  had  such  a  high 
origin  as  that  which  we  assign  to  him ;  that  he  commenced  his 
distinctive  existence  as  a  human  being  on  a  very  humble  plane, 
not  much  higher  than  the  more  advanced  animals  from  which 
he  sprung ;  and  that  ever  since  he  has  with  possibly  a  few  ex- 
ceptions been  rising  upwards  in  an  ascending  scale*     Ashe 
never  stood  on  any  very  elevated  ground,  he  could  never  hate 
fallen  very  far  down ;  and  that  he  has  never  been  descending 
but  always  on  the  whole  actually  ascending.     This  of  coarse 
rules  out  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  consigns  it  to  the 
region  of  myths.     Of  course  he  here  brings  forward  an  army 
of  facts  from  geological  science  and  from  other  sciences  that 
are  almost  astoundii^,  all  so  arranged  as  apparently  to  support 
his  position.     But  now,  if  we  ask  him  whether  he  has  actually 
demonstrated  his  favorite  hypothesis,  he  hesitates  and  acknow- 
ledges— in  deference  to  the  rigid  demands  of  science — that  he 
has  not.     That  we  regard  as  enough  for  the  present  in  this 
direction.     His  doctrine  is  new,  and  the  onus  probandi  lies  on 
his  shoulders — to  show  that  the  ancient  doctrine  is  no  more 
than  a  beautiful  myth.     But  before  he  withdraws  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remind  him  that  historical  facts  are  all  against  his 
hypothesis.     History  goes  to  show  that  the  human  race  com- 
menced somewhere  in  Central  As  ia ;  that  from  that  point  the 
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earth  was  settled  by  successive  emigrations,  which  declined  in 
intelligence  and  oalture  the  farther  off  they  wandered  from 
their  original  home ;  and  that  the  races  which  remained  nearest 
to  man's  primitive  abode  were  the  bearers  of  the  highest  civili- 
zation, until  they  themselves  in  the  course  of  time  declined 
also  (Schelling),  and  left  their  countries  a  moral  and  spiritual 
waste.  At  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  race,  before  the 
deluge  and  before  emigration  commenced,  the  uses  of  copper 
and  iron  were  discovered,  showing  that  the  antediluvians  were 
remarkable  for  their  sagacity  and  intelligence,  and  were  not  so 
near  the  state  of  the  dumb  brute  as  the  theory  of  the  so-called 
evolution  requires.  Emigration  to  distant  regions,  it  has  been 
observed,  has  in  all  ages  been  attended  with  more  lor  less  de- 
terioration in  races,  always  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of 
barbarism.  In  the  original  dispersion  of  mankind,  some  of  the 
wandering  tribes  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  iron,  but  still 
retained  the  use  of  bronze,  like  the  primitive  Greeks,  whilst 
others  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  know  nothing  of  either, 
and  had  recourse  to  stone  or  flint  for  their  rude  implements.  It 
is  therefore  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  so-called  stone 
and  bronze  ages  commenced  somewhat  in  this  way  than  that* 
they  had  the  precedence  of  all  others,  according  to  the  modern 
tLeory.  Some  tribes  of  heathen,  it  is  said,  have  sunk  so  low 
that  they  have  lost  the  use  of  fire  in  their  descent  towards 
bestiality. 

But  here  just  at  this  point  the  Darwinian  as  a  final  retort 
points  us  to  the  progress  of  the  Indo-6ermanic  races  in  Europe 
as  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  man  upwards  from  below. 
Here  for  once  he  gets  out  of  his  narrow  rut  into  the  broad  field 
of  history.  But  we  simply  reply  to  this  that  from  all  that  we 
can  learn  from  Csesar,  Tacitus  and  other  very  reliable  his- 
torians, our  German  ancestors  had  degenerated  considerably 
from  the  culture  and  refinement  of  their  forefathers  in  Asia. 
And  then  it  must  be  further  remarked  that  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance here  made  in  enlightenment  and  civilization  was  not 
brought  about  under  the  theory  of  the  evolutionist,  but  mainly 
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throagh  the  doctriaes  which  we  are  here  sabstantaally  ad^ 
vocating.  And  we  also  assert  that  heathen  nationt, — left  ta 
the  help  of  a  so-called  evolation, — ^have  for  ages  stood  still|  or 
sank  lower  in  the  social  scale ;  .and  that  they  awake  to  new  life 
and  activity  only  as  they  receive  an  inspiration  from  a  higher 
region,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  rise  from  their 
animal  degradation.  But  we  have  rested  long  enough  daring 
this  excursus,  and  we  must  not  here  anticipate  what  beloagi 
properly  to  another  part  of  our  solitary  summer  symposium. 

EXODUS. 

But,  if  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  headship  and  supre- 
macy of  man  in  creation,  commends  itself  to  our  readers,  then 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  First  Principles  here 
advocated  may  be  useful  in  throwing  any  subsidiary  light  ob 
other  problems  that  have  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
great  aud  good  in  all  ages.     Philosaphy  we  know  is  not  every- 
thing.    There  are  questions  that  gather  around  human  destiny 
that  are  more  practical  and  profound  than   those  which  are 
usually  discussed  in  the  schools.     In  order,  therefore,  to  gife 
completeness  to  the  views  maintained  in  both  of  our  disserta- 
tions, we  now  proceed  to  show  briefly  the  harmony  that  may 
be  traced  between  the  evolution  and  involution  of  things  here 
advocated,  and  some  of  the  great  questions  referred   to,  in- 
volving time  and  eternity,  divine  revelation  and  Christianity, 
man's  destiny  here  and  his  destination  hereafter.     Of  coarse 
all  that  we  can  ask  of  dissenters  is  to  allow  what  has  been 
thus  far  written  to  stand  as  a  hypothesis.     It  will  then  be 
seen  how  it  works. 

Man  8  Degeneracy. — In  reply  to  what  has  here  been  said  the 
question — a  very  pertinent  one  in  this  connection  certainly-^ 
may  be  asked^  whether  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  ha- 
manity  has  been  realized  in  history.  We  say,  certainly  not, 
it  must  be  acknowledged.  Experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  has  been  unfolded  only  to  a  limited 
extent  during  past  ages.     Men  taken  as  a  whole  have  lived 
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only  a  psychic  life,  and  experience  shows  that  this  soulish  life  has 
in  many  cases  not  been  elevated  far  beyond  that  of  the  animal. 
The  cases  in  which  gifted  individualSy  sages,  prophets  or  phi- 
losophers, have  exhibited  spiritual  tendencies  and  proved  their 
spiritual  origin,  ar^  few  and  solitary  exceptions.  But  if  this 
is  admitted  as  an  indisputable  fact,  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  high  destination  marked  out  by  the  divine  purpose  in 
man  ?  The  plan  of  the  creation  was  pronounced  to  be  good, 
and  when  man  was  ushered  into  his  possession,  it  was  said  to 
be  very  good.  But  facts,  alas,  prove  that  for  the  time  being, 
at  least,  it  was  a  failure.  Can  theory  be  reconciled  with  stub- 
born facts  7    Let  us  see. 

The  difficulty  or  discrepancy  here  brought  to  view  could  not 
be  in  the  plan  or  purpose  of  the  Creator,  for  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  perfect  and  good.  The- work  of  His  hand  must, 
therefore,  have  been  marred  in  some  other  way,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  prevented  from  coming  to  its  proper  normal  devel- 
opment. We  have  many  illustrations  of  such  failures,  although 
by  no  means  on  such  a  general  and  extensive  scale,  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  They  are  witnessed  wherever  life 
of  any  kind  is  interfered  with  by  some  unfriendly  power  or 
activity.  This,  however,  holds  good  only  of  individuals ;  no- 
where of  an  entire  genus,  as  in  the  case  of  man. 

The  Temptation, — The  old  belief  or  tradition,  apart  from  its 
claims  to  authority  baaed  on  divine  revelation,  that  the  original 
life  of  man  was  paralysed  in  some  way  by  a  fallen  spirit,  falls 
in,  as  we  think,  fully  with  theory,  and  is  sustained  by  the 
profoundest  investigations  into  the  internal  constitution  of 
man's  being.  No  other  explanation,  whether  devised  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy  or  in  the  sacred  lecords  of  the  heathen, 
is  entitled  to  a  tithe  of  the  respectful  consideration,  to  which 
the  one  given  in  the  old  Hebrew  records  is  entitled. 

The  story  is  characterized  by  native  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness on  its  very  face.  Satan  is  represented  as  attacking  man  in 
the  Y&rj  citadel  of  his  strength,  by  an  appeal  to  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  our  first  parents.     He  told  them  that  they  would 
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be  as  gods,  if  they  would  disobey  the  divine  command.  This 
was  a  purely  spiritual  transaction  in  which  the  spirit  of  man 
was  addressed,  tried  and  seduced  from  its  spiritual  relations. 
Of  course,  the  eye,  the  taste,  the  bodily  and  soulish  saues, 
were  appealed  to  in  the  fruit  that  was  good  for  food  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye ;  but  these  were  merely  the  outward  ^ 
preaches  to  the  inner  stronghold.  The  last  and  decisiTe 
struggle  took  place  in  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  and  ther^ 
when  there  was  no  necessity,  the  base  snrrendry  was  made. 

The  Fall  and  Captiviiy. — The  temptation  of  man  being  this 
in  his  deepest  internal  nature,  in  his  spirit,  in  what  makes  him 
a  man,  in  himself,  we  must  see  at  once  that  this  could  be  pos- 
sible  only  through  the  agency  of  a  spiritual  being,  one  who  had 
a  spiritual  nature  in  common  with  man.  But  many  persons 
express  surprise,  and  some- are  free  to  ridicule  the  idea,  that  a 
single  transgression  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  should  have  been 
followed  by  such  fearful  and  far-reaching  consequences.  Ab- 
stractly considered  such  a  sin  could  not  have  had  manifesdy 
such  an  effect;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  abstraction; 
it  did  not  stand  by  itself;  it  could  not  have  been  anything  else 
but  the  beginning  of  Satan's  continuous  reign  over  humanity. 
He  took  formal  possession  of  man,  and  holds  him  still  with  no 
relaxation  in  his  grasp.  As  the  stronger  of  the  two  this  he 
could  do.  And  facts  go  to  show,  that  he  does  it,  not  as  one 
strong  man  holds  another  against  his  will,  but  with  man's  con- 
sent and  full  acquiescence  all  the  while.  He  does  not  groan 
under  this  as  oppression  and  slavery ;  he  fancies  music  in  his 
chains.  This  is  the  worst  feature  of  his  case,  and  many  facts 
might  be  cited  to  prove  that  such  a  demoniacal  possession  has 
been  at  work  among  men  during  all  ages  of  history.  It  may  beseen 
everywhere  in  the  heathen  world ;  it  manifests  itself  in  higha 
and  more  refined  forms  also  in  Christian  countries. 

When  the  Evil  Spirit  gained  a  foothold  here  in  this  virgin 
territory  of  ours,  he  came  to  remain,  and  so  he  usurped  the 
authority  over  the  world,  which  had  been  conferred  on  man  as 
his  birthright.     This  is  the  simple  narrative  handed  down  to  us 
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from  the  beginning,  through  the  purest  channels  of  history. 
In  the  light  of  a  divine  philosophy  there  is  nothing  improbable 
or  mythical  about  it.  Of  all  the  origins  of  evil  in  ibis  world, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  is  entitled  to  our  rational  belief.  It 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  evil  as  such.  It  shows  that  it 
did  not  take  its  start  in  this  world  of  ours,  but  sprung  up  in 
some  other  extra  mundane  .sphere,  in  some  chasm  whose  dark 
depths  it  is  beyond  our  capacities  for  the  present  to  fathom. 
God  made  the  world  to  be  the  best ;  His  plan  was  good  and  per- 
fect ;  but  he  could  not  contradict  Himself  by  making  man  a 
free  agent,  the  greatest  gift  He  could  bestow,  and  then  deprive 
him  of  it  by  a  coerced  obedience.  That  is  about  all  that  we 
know  of  this  matter ;  in  this  our  pupilage  state  we  are  com- 
pelled to  see  many  things  through  a  glass  darkly. 

Powers  of  Darkness. — Here  it  is  true  we  arrive  at  the  border 
land  of  demons  and  demonology,  and  of  an  Egyptian  darkness, 
from  which  some  suppose  that  our  modern  science  and  enlighten- 
ment have  happily  freed  the  world,  once  and  for  ever.  Its 
superstitions  have  been  exploded,  very  much  to  our  relief  no 
doubt ;  but  there  are  also  realities  there  still,  as  well  as  in  the 
regions  of  the  blessed,  and  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
command  our  attention,  not  to  be  ignored  or  ruled  out  by  any 
form  of  superficial  science.  There  is  an  abyss  somewhere,  the 
source  of  our  present  miseries^  of  man's  lamentable  failure,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  science  and  philosophy  as  well  as  of  reli- 
gion to  fence  it  off,  lest  we  all,  with  our  culture  and  knowledge, 
go  down  into  its  dark  depths.  It  is  a  reality,  too,  and  belongs 
to  the  philosophy  of  things.  * 

Deliverance^  Redemption. — Is  there  any  deliverance  for  man  ? 
Is  there  any  hope  for  the  world  in  its  ruins  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  the  drift  of  our  discussion  does  not  require  us  to 
answer  directly.  They  are  answered  for  us  elsewhere.  Ours 
here  is  the  humble  task  to  show  what  kind  of  a  redemption  we 
need  from  the  standpoint  of  our  knowledge  of  man,  and  then, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  such  a  redemption  at  hand,  it 
will  be  so  much  the  better  for  all  alike. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  fall  of  man  took  ptaoe  in  the  inner 
constitution  of  man,  in  the  spiritual  realm  of  his  being,  tnd 
that  the  spirit  which  brought  it  about  still  holds  possession  as 
the  stronger,  dominating  power.     Dispossession,  accordingly, 
as  the  dictates  of  common  sense  would  require,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of.     But  the  same  common  sense  would  here  abo 
require  that  the  agency  of  another  spirit  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  the  one  that  now  holds  possession  would  be  requi- 
site, and  must  undertake  the  task,  as  alone  qualified  for  it    If, 
therefore,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  Spirit  of  God  him- 
self has  come  into  our  world  to  accomplish  precisely  this  work, 
then  certainly  we  would   have  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  it 
would  be  successfully  accomplished  and  all  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  final  issue  must  vanish. 

Christ — The  work,  however,  under  this  view  must  necessarily 
be  a  stupendous  one ;  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  it  most 
be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  which  God  bai 
so  to  speak  committed  Himself.     There  must  be,  as  might  be 
supposed,  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  there  is  here  an  immeoBe 
empire  of  darkness  to  overthrow,  and  these  must  all  be  over 
come,  before  the  Spirit  from  God  can  reach  and  take  possession 
of  man.     There  is  the  active  power  of  the  Evil  One,  with  bis 
hosts,  as  we  must  now  believe;  there  is  justice  to  be  maintained 
and  guilt  to  be  removed,  and  an  active  campaign  to  be  carried 
on  during  all  centuries  and  over  all  lands,  before  the  emancipa- 
tion is  complete.      This  would  require  a  more  than  human 
power,  insight,  and  wisdom.    If,  therefore,  there  is  one  who  can 
and  is  willing  to  exercise  such  supernatural  powers ;  if  there  is 
a  Messiah,  or  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  who  has  under- 
taken such  a  conquest,  then  certainly  we  may  hope,  and  can 
see  for  ourselves,  that  the  work  can  be  accomplished.  And  then 
further,  if  this  Christ  should  find  it  necessary  to  unite  Himself 
with  our  fallen  humanity  and  become  fiesh  of  our  fiesh  and  bone 
of  onr  bone,  a  new  guaranty  is  furnished  to  us  that  the  victory 
may  be  gained.    Th^re  is,  however,  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  of 
such  a  union  of  the  human  and  divine,  of  man  with  God,  for  ao 
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it  must  have  been  in  the  beginning.    God  could  not  unite  Him- 
self with  a  brute  animal,  for  there  is  nothing  spiritual  or  god- 
like there ;    but  it  is  otherwise  with  man,  who  is  a  spiritual 
beingi  constitutionally  allied  to  GK>d.     Qod  can  thus  make  His 
abode  with  us  in  our  common  humanity.     Here,  however,  we 
are  approaching  the  region  of  the  highest  philosophy,  that  lies 
beyond  the  region  of  things.     But  even  of  this  Lord  Bacon  hag 
well  said,  and  it  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  said :  Philosophia 
obiter  libata  abducit  a  DeOy  sed  penUus  hausta  reducU  ad  eundem. 
The  Spirit  of  Regeneration. — But  if  the  inner  house  of  man's 
abode  is  once  swept  and  garnished,  what  would  theory  require 
to  be  done  next,  in  order  that  he  released,  ransomed,  and 
redeemed  from  a  foreign  oppressor,  may  now  go  forward  to 
accomplish  his  true  destination  ?     Evidently  account  must  be 
taken  of  his  forlorn  condition,  his  decaying  state,  his  paralyzed 
faculties.    He  needs  to  be  quickened,  revived  and  refurnished 
with  that  primitive  energy,  which  he  has  lost  in  the  service  of 
the  oppressor.    This  is  even  more  essential,  perhaps,  than  mere 
emancipation,  which  would  be  of  little   account  unless  it  is 
followed  up  by  reconstruction  and  a  new  life.     But  this  mani- 
festly cannot  be  accomplished  unless  man  can  in  some  way  be 
again  united  with  Qod,  and  the  original  connection  through 
which  he  derived  his  being,  with  all  the   energies  which   it 
involved,  be  again  restored.     If,  therefore,  it  can  be  further 
shown  that  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  spoken  of,  came  into  the 
world  for  this  express  purpose;  that  He  through  the  medium  of 
the  divine  Spirit  unites  Himself  with  man  and  individual  men ; 
and  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  such 
a  connection  has   been  established  by   palpable  and  visible 
results,  then  philosophers  and  scientists,  no  less  than  other  men 
should  rejoice.     It  is  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  of 
human  destiny,  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  highest  and 
purest  reason.    No  system  of  heathen  religion  ever  proposed 
anything  of  the  kind.    It  could  probably  have  never  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  any  human  being  to  conceive  of  it.    But 

if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  that  can  be  only  in  Christianity  ; 
29 
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end  if  this  be  so,  it  involves  no  small  degree  of  responsibility  to 
ignore  it  in  a  philosophy  of  man.     The  difficulty  here  probably 
lies  in  the  inadequate  views  which  are  taken  of  human  nature. 
If  man  has  only  a  soul,  understood  as  merely  the  bond  which 
connects  him  with  nature,  then  there  is  no  hope  for  him  and  be 
must  perish  with  the  brute;  but  if  he  have  a  spirit,  something 
that  connects  him  with  Ood  and  spiritual  realities,  above  the 
ordinary  understanding  or  reason,  then  he  must  needs  have  the 
gift  of  immortality,  and  the  way  is  open  to  him  to  realize  the 
end  of  his  existence  in  the  society  of  his  Maker. — In  this 
materialistic  age  of  ours  the  great  question,  one  on  which  every 
thing  hangs,  is  on  the  subjective  side,  whether  man  has  a  spirit 
as  well  as  a  soul.   Much,  very  much,  of  our  reigning  philosophy 
seems  to  be  bent,  as  if  by  some  dark  fatality,  to  prove  that  be 
has  only  a  soul.     It  is   an   abnormal   bird  that  befouls  its 
own  nest. 

Miracles. — The  view  which  is  here  taken  of  man  is  broader 
than  that  which  enters  into  his  consciousness.    We  know  full  well 
that  he  is  an  energy  that  goes  far  beyond  his  own  thoughts  of 
himself.     Thus  in  his  body  there  are  multitudinous  activities 
of  which  he  is  never  conscious  until  they  are  arrested  by  some 
disorder  or  disease.     In  his  healthy  state  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  process  of  respiration,  circulation  or  assimilation  except 
what  he  learns  from  books  or  his  own  examination.     His  will 
here  is  just  as  inactive.    He  may  by  an  act  of  his  volition  deter- 
mine to  partake  of  food,  but  there  is  the  end  of  his  willing  and 
knowing,  and  yet  it  is  man  himself  that  carries  on  the  work  of 
digestion,  and  no^  chemical  or  physical  laws  as  something  oat- 
side  of  himself,  placed  there  to  do  the  work  for  him  by  some 
blind  instinct.     These  laws  are  in  fact  his  servants.     There  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  a  large  world 
of  sub^^onsciousness  in  man's  constitution,  extending  also  far  into 
nature,  which  never,  or  rarely  if  ever,  comes  to  consciousness. 
Admitting  this,  and  it  flows  necessarily  from  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity as  the  reality  here  advocated,  and  we  may  see  at  once  the 
possibility  of  miracles.     They  are  the  results  of  man's  potency, 
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when  at  times  he  is  elevated  above  his  abnormal  state  and 
overshadowed  with  the  presence  of  the  divine  and  spiritual. 
In  this  light  miracles  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  violation  of  any 
law.  They  come  to  pass  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  what  seems  to  be  an  infraction  or  suspension  of 
a  law  is  merely  an  overruling  of  it  by  the  presence  of  another 
and  higher  law.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  in 
lower  spheres  of  nature. 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  man,  where  miracles — 
which  are  divine  interpositions  of  courde  no  less  than  human 
acts — are  absolutely  necessary,  as  experience  teaches,  in  order  to 
promote  ends  of  history  and  to  subserve  man's  true  interests. 
Then  they  are  performed  by  men  eminently  possessed  of  spiri- 
tual energy  as  acts  of  self-defence  against  the  tide  of  wide* 
spread  demoralization.  They  are  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 
If  men  did  not  perform  such  acts,  then  the  cattle  on  the  hills 
or  the  stones  of  the  field  would  perform  them  and  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation ;  but  the  virtue  would  still  proceed 
from  the  idea  of  humanity. 

Prophecy. — For  most  purposes  the  psychic  nature  in  man, 
or  the  mere  understanding,  is  a  sufficient  guide.  But  there  are 
emergencies  and  conjuncture^  in  history  where  the  interest  of 
the  world  requires  a  broader  and  wider  range  of  vision,  and 
there  we  may  conceive  that  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  some 
individual  men  should  be  expanded  so  as  to  take  in  a  larger 
area  of  the  world  of  sub-consciousness  already  referred  to, 
embracing  future  events  and  distant  places  which  cannot  be 
seen  with  the  ordinary  eye.  Thus  the  way  is  opened  for  the 
mission  of  the  prophet,  when  young  men  see  visions  and  old 
men  Jream  dreams.     Then  we  have  a  true  inspiration 

The  difficulty  with  Hume  and  his  followers  in  their  objections 
to  miracles  was  that  he  believed  only  in  a  soul  in  man,  with  its 
ordinary  experience,  and  not  in  spirit — in  psychology,  but  not 
in  pneumatology.  It  is  not  strange :  he  lived  in  a  humdrum 
materialistic  age,  in  which  scarcely  anything  but  the  knowledge 
of  material  things  was  valued.     In  ordinary  things  an  ordinary 
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experience  will  suffice ;  but  when  spiritnal  things  are  to  be  cob- 
cemed  a  more  etherial  discernment  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Prayer. — In  all  past  ages,  among  the  heathen,  no  less  than 
more  enlightened  nations,  prayer  has  been  regarded  as  effiet- 
cious.    A  false  tendency  that  claims  that  it  is  based  on  science^ 
attempts  in  our  day  to  set  this  all  asidci  either  as  superstition 
or  a  misapprehension.   Prayer  is  commended  as  merely  a  healthy 
subjective  exercise.     It  serves  to  put  men  into  salutary  rdi- 
tions  with  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Creator,  it  is  said,  and  there- 
fore as  long  as  they  live  should  Christians  pray ;  but  if  their 
prayers  are  answered,  they  ought  not  to  think  that  any  gifts  were 
secured  through  prayer ;  it  was  a  mere  coincidence,  or  an  snti- 
cipation,  which  may  be  expected  sometimes  to  occur.     Prayer 
cannot  be  supposed  to  change  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
This  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature.     But,  we  ask,  is  not  this 
something  as  bad  as  the  fatalism  of  the  Stoics,  or  something 
even  worse  ? 

What  has  just  been  said  of  miracles  and  prophecy  applies  to 
prayer  with  equal  propriety  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  former  are  extraordinary  and 
less  frequent  instances  of  spiritual  power,  whilst  the  latter  is  of 
daily  occurence,  and  when  properly  exercised  may  be  expected 
to  be  continually  working  wonders.  Why  should  it  not  be 
efficacious  in  changing  the  course  of  events  or  bringing  about  even 
physical  changes,  if  according  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  it 
it  moves  the  hand  that  moves  the  universe.  Let  us  hear  what 
Dr.  Gotthilf  Heinrich  von  Schubert,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  was  as  extensive  as  his  knowledge  of  philosophy,  has  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  prayer : 

Wie  das  Kind  zu  seinem  Vater,  so  sprtcht  der  dureh  den  Oeisi 
betende  Mensch  zu  seinem  Gott,  Dieser  aber^  der  VaUXy 
welcher  des  Kindes  Flehen  vemimmtj  ist\sus(leich  der  Herr  vber 
alles  Wesen  und  Seyn  der  sichtbaren,  urie  der  unsiektbaren  WdL 
Darunif  wie  das  Kind  durch  Liebe  den  starken  Arm  des  Voters^ 
so  bewegt  der  im  Menschen  betende  Oeist  die  Macht  des  Schopfers 
und  durch  diesen  die  Schopftmg  der  Dinge. 
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Death. — The  planting  of  man  as  a  spiritnal  being  in  a 
natural  world  and  surrounding  him  with  natural  conditions 
that  are  only  at  best  remotely  allied  to  his  spiritual  destiny, 
far  removed  from  what  might  be  regarded  as  his  more 
congenial  home  amidst  the  society  of  the  angels,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  misalliance.  But  it  was  not  so.  It  was  the  best 
for  the  time  being,  from  which  other  spiritual  beings  were  them- 
selves probaly  not  exempt.  It  was  to  be  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  a  good  purpose,  by  which  man  might  be 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  his  higher  destiny,  and  be  helped 
onward  towards  it,  so  far  as  this  rudimentary  training  here 
in  nature  could  be  made  contributory  towards  this  general  end. 

Thi$  bondage  to  the  elements  must,  however,  in  the  nature  of 
things  come  to  an  end,  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  go 
up  higher.  The  change  involved  in  such  a  transition  in  man's 
normal  development,  in  his  normal  state,  could  have  been  noth- 
ing else  but  of  the  most  pleasant  character,  a  happy  release, 
accompanied  with  a  grateful  sense  of  elevation  to  a  higher  and 
more  congenial  atmosphere  and  social  surroundings.  Bnt  now 
the  change  is  painful,  and  we  call  it  death.  A  higher  knowledge 
says  it  is  a  falling  asleep.  Still  it  has  all  the  elements  of  death 
or  dissolution  about  it,  and  it  bears  very  little  of  that  entire 
transformation  of  the  natural  in  man  into  the  spiritual  which 
the  original  idea  of  humanity  called  for.  It  is  all  explained  by 
what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  his  great  misfortune 
through  the  fraud  and  malice  of  his  great  enemy.  Weakness 
and  disease  have  been  entailed  upon  him  by  a  law  which  cannot 
be  set  aside  at  once.  St.  Paul,  whose  side-glances  of  human 
nature  excel  the  theories  of  philosophers,  calls  it  the  "law 
of  sin  and  death."  The  body  has  been  weakened  by  diseases, 
and  the  soul  has  suffered  with  it ;  but  the  source  of  all  his 
weaknesses  lies  in  the  spirit.  Had  this  latter  been  enabted  to 
attain  to  that  development  of  energy  and  strength,  which  was 
its  original  endowment,  then  after  its  allotted  time  here  on 
earth,  it  would  have  been  able  to  bear  up  body  and  soul,  and  on 
expanded  wings  taken  its  flight  to  a  better  land  without  passing 
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through  any  dying  agonies.  But  at  best,  in  present  circum- 
stances, it  escapes  only  with  great  difSculty  out  of  the  prison- 
house  on  earthy  loaded  down  as  it  is  with  the  burden  of  weak- 
ness which  it^  has  carried  with  it  all  its  life-time.  Now  the 
transition  can  be  made  only  through  a  dark  river,  where  all 
must  sink  except  those  who  are  buoyed  up  by  a  living  faitL 

Falsehood  and  Blindness. — But  here  the  empiricist  comes  in, 
who  ignores  all  things,  and  attempts  to  set  this  aside  with  hU 
experience.  He  says  we  know  nothing  of  another  worldf 
and  it  is  altogether  doubtful  whether  man  lives  at  all  after  he 
once  dies.  It  is  true,  very  true,  that  our  present  experience 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  our  present  life,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  it  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  do  so.  Insects, 
that  live  in  the  earth  or  the  water  in  their  first  estatCi  cannot 
rise  up  into  the  air  and  have  an  experience  there  until  the 
period  of  their  transition  arrives.  The  dragon-fly  commences 
its  existence  in  the  water,  and  as  long  as  water  is  its  element, 
it  can  have  no  experince  in  the  air ;  and  therefore  when  it 
mounts  up  with  its  unfolded  wings  into  the  air,  it  cannot  get 
back  again  into  the  water  and  there  live  over  again  its  water- 
experience.  So  whilst  men  are  confined  to  their  earth-expe- 
rience, they  cannot  get  into  the  spiritual  realms  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  nor  when  they  once  get  there,  can  they  return  to 
their  old  habitation  in  the  flesh,  when  they  are  disembodied. 
It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  expect  that  some  one  should  either  go 
into  the  other  world  and  then  report  to  us  that  there  is  such  a 
world,  or  that  some  one  on  the  other  side  should  come  over  the 
boundaries  that  separate  us  from  the  invisible  world,  and  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  house  for  us  there  not  made  with  hands. 

Empiricism  has  its  rights,  but  reason  has  also,  and  the  latter 
in  the  higher  regions  that  lie  beyond  the  plane  of  a  man's 
sensible  experience,  when  left  to  itself,  is  our  best  and  most 
faithful  guide.  It  says  to  men  in  all  ages  and  of  the  most 
diverse  temperaments  in  regard  to  a  hereafter,  ^'it  must  be  so.'' 
Plato  here  reasons  well,  Cato  reasons  well,  and  so  also  does  our 
own  Addison.    All  deprecate  the  ide^  of  ''  falling  into  naught," 
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and  a  faithful  contemplation  of  the  spiritual  elements  of  man's 
nature  falls  in  fully  with  the  catholie  faith  of  the  ages. 

All  that  seems  to  be  necessary  to  place  our  reason  in  right 
relation  to  a  future  life  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  lay  proper  stress 
on  the  supremacy  of  man  in  creation,  and  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  sides  are  in  harmony.  If,  therefore,  what  has  been 
said  of  him  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  be  true,  then  immor- 
tality is  a  necessity,  of  the  reason  no  less  than  of  the  conscience 
or  moral  sense.  For  only  think  of  it.  If  the  destination  of  man 
is  what  it  is  said  to  be ;  if  instead  of  realizing  that  destiny,  he  has 
all  his  life^time,  fallen  short  of  it  and  been  compelled  to  struggle 
with  naught  but  adverse  elements  around  him ;  and  if,  moreover^ 
all  the  while  he  has  been  a  sufferer,  sending  up  wails  of  anguish 
and  vain  cries  for  help,  then,  if  there  is  no  hereafter,  we  must 
either  say  that  there  is  no  God,  or  curse  Him  and  die,  But 
reason,  the  light  that  is  within  us,  teaches  us  better  things. 

Note. — We  use  reason  here  not  as  the  theoretical  or  the  prac- 
tical reason,  but  in  their  unity.  They  are  organically  united 
and  can  neither  be  taken  asunder  or  act  in  a  separate  capacity* 
Their  divorce  is  the  result  of  the  extreme  analytical  tendency  of  a 
modern  science,  which  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  Oriental 
philosopher,  Ghunder  Sen,  of  India.  In  ancient  times  know- 
ledge was  knowledge,  always  combining  in  it  the  rational  and 
moral  element,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  where  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  or  wisdom  is  considered  as  vain  and  empty. 
Kant,  therefore,  we  think,  made  a  fatal  error  in  separating  them, 
and  affirming  that  the  speculative  reason  is  indifferent  to  the 
ideas  of  God,  or  of  a  future  life,  and  of  all  others  which  flow 
from  them,  because  they  lie  beyond  the  region  of  experience.  Of 
course  he  upholds  the  interests  of  religion,  because,  as  he  main- 
tains, these  have  their  support  in  the  practical  reason.  But 
what  is  that  but  saying  that  one  part  of  the  light,  which  is 
within  us,  asserts  one  thing,  whilst  another  ignores  it,  or  in  fact 
even  denies  it !  It  simply  leaves  the  most  important  questions 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  men  to  the  domain  of  feeling 
or  conscience.     We  know,  fall  well  that  they  are  safe  in  the 
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presence  of  such  a  tribunal,  but  what  are  we  to  think'  of  oar 
reason  on  which  we  justly  pride  ourselves !  It  would  be  little 
worth.  Admit  such  a  limitation  to  our  rational  nature  as  a  eon- 
cession,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  door  is  left  standing  ?ride  open 
for  the  entrance  of  scepticism,  which  Kant  in  his  great  Critique 
was  anxious  to  arrest.  Schelling,  as  if  afraid  of  the  logictl 
reason,  proceeds  to  invent  a  new  faculty  which  he  calls  '*  Intel- 
lectual Intuition, ''  but  there  is  no  good  ground  for  such  an 
invention.  Reason  is  reason,  in  the  understanding  or  soul,  it  is 
logical,  as  it  must  be,  but  higher  up,  it  is  also  logical,  intensely 
so,  but  intuitional  at  the  same  time. 

The  Resurrection. — The  resurrection  of  man  follows  as  a 
necessity  from  his  immortality  and  a  proper  theory  of  his  unity 
in  body,  soul  and  spirit.     He  is  in  all  the  elements  of  his  beiiig 
an  indivisible  monad.     His  external  frame  that  is  laid  in  the 
grave  at  his  death  is  no  longer  his  body.     It  is  merely  his 
corpse,  a  mass  of  outside  material  elements,  which  he  used  for 
his  purposes  for  a  time  and  then  laid  aside  when  they  were  no 
longer  needed*     The  true  body  at  death  becomes  once  more 
germinal ;   not  exactly  an  etherial  wrapper  or  enswathement  as 
some  imagine,  but  a  real  potentiality,  one  that  under  proper 
conditions  will  develop  itself  into  a  spiritual    body  of    im- 
mortal youth  and  beauty.     It  cannot  be  any  longer  psychic 
as  our  present  bodies  are,  which  correspond  to  our  surroundings 
in  nature.     It  must  needs  be  pneumatic,  pervaded  with  the 
spirit,  as  our  bodies  now  are  pervaded  with  the  soul,  so  that  it 
may  be  adapted  to  the  new  spiritual  sphere  in  which  it  is  to  live. 
But  a  body  in  the  unseen  world  will  need  a  soul  no  less  than 
it  needed  one  here.     Accordingly  man  will  be  saved,  redeemed 
and  renewed  in  the  totality  of  his  being  in  body,  soul  and 
spirit.    Thus  theory  teaches,  and  if  some  sure  word  of  prophecy 
comes  in,  and  teaches  us  that  this  is  an  infallible  truth,  then  again 
it  is  so  much  the  better  for  us  all. 

Eternal  Death, — We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  pit  somewhere 
in  the  universe  of  being,  outside  of  our  world,  from  which  all 
evil  springs.     Will  it  ever  be  closed  up  and  cease  to  be? 
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Neither  theory,  history,  tradition,  nor  the  divine  oracles  have 
answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  an  awful 
mystery,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  avoid  it 
and  try  to  keep  our  fellow  men  from  being  engulfed  by  it.  It 
is  bottomless  in  fact  and  theory,  from  which  there  is  no  deliver- 
ance except  as  men  attain  to  a  new  life. 

EteTrnal  Life. — Eternal  life  like  eternal  death  is  also  a  great 
mystery,  but  it  is  distinctly  visible  to  faith,  as  an  overwhelming 
reality,  although  as  yet  seen  through  a  glass  darkly.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  our  spiritual  natures,  and  we  can  easily  see  that 
it  has  already  its  foundation  here  in  our  experience  in  this  life. 
There  is  such  an  experience  as  well  as  a  lower  psychic  expe- 
rience ;  there  is  a  Canaan  as  well  as  an  Egypt ;  there  is  a 
theory  that  embraces  the  cosmos  as  a  necessity  as  well  as  one 
that .  can  find  no  room  for  it  in  its  category ;  and  there  is  a 
philosophy  that  looks  up  as  well  as  one  that  looks  down. 
Of  this  the  poet  was  the  prophet  when  in  an  un  philosophic  age 
he  sang : 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed, — 
But  musical — as  is  Apollo's  lute, — 

And  a  perpetual  feast 

NOTES. 

Humanity. — We  are  well  aware  that  the  idea  of  man  or 
humanity,  which  we  have  all  along  treated  as  a  reality,  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  mere  abstraction,  as  much  so  as  the  com- 
mon name  for  trees  or  stones.  A  learned  friend,  who  read  our 
first|  essay,  asks  us  what  is  the  difference  between  man  as  a 
universal  and  a  molecule.  We  reply  that  a  molecule  is  an 
aggregation  of  particles  that  come  together  from  different  forces 
acting  upon  each  other  from  without.  The  term  that  describes 
such  a  combination  is  of  course  an  abstraction.  An  individual 
man  on  the  other  hand  is  an  organism  always  having  a  definite 
form,  in  which  the  parts  or  organs  are  the  result  of  an  inner  force, 
which  is  of  the  character  of  an  objective  thought  or  idea.    Man 
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or  men  takea  collectively,  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggregation 
of  individuals  like  a  forest  or  a  pile  of  brick,  and  then  the  term 
mankind  is  an  abstraction ;  ^and  there  is  no  real  humanity  any- 
where. But  individual  men  do  not  by  any  means  stand  in  such 
an  independent  relation  to  each  other  as  the  trees  in  a  forest,  or 
the  particles  of  a  molecule.  There  are  vital  ties  which  hold 
them  together  as  a  race  of  beings,  which  shows  itself  in  tribes, 
nations  and  distinct  races,  and  point  to  a  common  end,  to  i 
common  origin  and  a  common  life*  With  infinite  variety  in  non- 
essentials, they  form  a  genus  or  species  which  is  here  not  an 
abstraction,  a  mere  classifying  term,  but  a  general  law  or  force, 
that  holds  the  whole  human  race  together  as  a  totality,  and  gives 
it  a  generic  as  well  as  an  individual  character.  This  latter  coold 
not  in  fact  exist  or  have  reality  without  the  former.  The  Ladn 
poet  had  no  doubt  some  dim  intuition  of  this  when  he  uttered 
the  noble  saying : 

"  Human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.*' 

Pure  nominalists  who  remand  all  universal  into  the  region  of 
abstractions  here  demur,  as  consistency  require  them  to  do. 
But  all  partizans  are  more  or  less  one-sided,  because  they  can 
embrace  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  that  is  always  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  other  part.     There  is  truth,  we  conceive,  in  realism 
just  as  surely  as  there  are  errors  in  it,  as  when  it  absurdly  claims 
objective  realities  for  all  its  universals.     There  are  general 
thoughts  in  nature,  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  worlds,  con- 
stituting its  truth,  that  are  realities  too  palpable  to  be  ignored; 
and  humanity,  which  forms  the  most  general  and  fundamental 
objective  idea  of  creation,  is  also  a  reality,  that  is  still  more 
palpable  than  all  other  subordinate  thoughts. 

Theologians  as  well  as  philosophers  differ  in  regard  to  this 
point,  and,  as  we  are  well  aware,  stand  in  hostile  camps.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  it  is  so,  because  many  of  their  unhappy  differ- 
ences take  their  rise  just  here  in  a  philosophical  question.  The 
Bible,  which  treats  exclusively  of  God  and  man,  ought  on  such 
a  point  to  have  great  weight  even  apart  from  its  claims  to  inspira- 
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tion*  As  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages,  whilst  it  does  not  teach 
as  natural  science,  it  might  be  expected  to  teach  ns  something 
aboat  the  nature  of  man.  That  it  certainly  does,  indirectly  at 
least.  Qlances  into  the  internal  constitution  of  man's  internal 
constitution  appear  frequently,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  On  its  first  page  indeed  man  is  spoken  of  in  his  gene- 
rality first ;  but  throughout  man  and  God  are  regarded  as  anti- 
thetical, which  would  certainly  be  an  incongruous  representa- 
tion, if  man  were  an  abstraction.  As  we  have  already  said, 
there  is  not  only  ground  for  such  a  generic  idea  of  humanity, 
that  embraces  all  individual  men  in  an  real  objective  syllogism, 
but  also  for  one  that  goes  further  and  takes  in  the  order  of  nature 
in  its  full  comprehension.  The  true  primacy  of  man  requires  that 
also ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  he  is  conscious  of  such  an  ex- 
tension of  his  being  or  not ;  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  is  con- 
scious of  only  a  small  part  of  the  activities  of  his  body,  and 
physiologists  assert  that  it  is  well  for  the  equanimity  of  his 
mind  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  whole  energy  given  forth 
from  his  central  self,  which  differentiates  itself  into  fibres,  veins, 
arteries  and  nerves,  so  minute  and  delicate,  that  to  see  them 
with  the  eye  might  seriously  disturb  his  powers  of  locomotion. 
Much  more,  presumably,  would  he  be  appalled,  if  he  were  con- 
scious of  all  the  vital  ties  which  connect  him  with  the  universe 
at  large.  Happily  virtues  can  go  forth  from  him  as  a  central 
energy,  of  which  he  need  not  be  directly  conscious  in  his  present 
frail  estate.  The Puseyite  Wilberforce,  eccentric  as  he  was,  is  very 
instructive  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  sacredness  of  humanity 
in  his  work  on  the  Incarnation  and  elsewhere.  He  presents  us 
with  interesting  illustrations  of  German  thoughts  that  have 
passed  through  an  English  alembic. 

Theologians  of  the  left  wing,  pure  nominalists,  will  regard  all 
that  has  been  here  urged  on  the  subject  of  humanity,  as  mere  theory, 
or  perhaps  as  something  like  transcendentalism.  Well,  they  start 
out  on  a  theory  also,  and  it  only  remains  to  see  which  theory 
explains  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  the  Bible,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.     History  and  the  progress  of  aggres- 
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siye  thought  ?rill  have  to  decide  that.  Old  methods  of  thooght 
are  breaking  up  everywhere ;  men  are  poshing  their  investiga- 
tions into  all  parts  of  the  universe;  and  they  should  not  Im 
specially  alarmed  if,  out  on  such  a  voyage  of  discovery,  diey 
should  on  some  bright  day  find  themselves  landing  on  transoen* 
dental  ground.  For  ages  they  have  been  deceived  by  pantheisde 
notions  and  other  abstractions,  which  as  dense  fogs  obstruct  and 
endanger  the  vessel  of  true  progress.  Some  form  of  pan-tn- 
thropism  is  in  our  day  very  much  needed  to  counteract  the  old 
and  inveterate  disease  of  pantheism.  God,  man,  and  nature  are 
the  only  objective  truths  or  realities  with  which  we  have  to  do. 
What  is  put  in  between  them  are  all  abstractions,  empty 
shadows  in  the  valley  of  death,  without  any  substance  or 
reality  about  them. 

The  Family. — The  most  palpable  evidence  that  the  term  ba- 
ma'hity  has  a  reality  for  its  object,  shows  itself  in  the  subordinate 
realities  that  grow  out  of  it  and  derive  their  vitality  from  it 
The  first  of  these  is  the  family  institution  as  it  is  called.    Who 
can  doubt  that  there  is  a  family  life  ?     How  wonderful  it  is  in 
the  organization  of  all  its  parts,  in  which  the  stronger  protects 
the  weaker,  and  all  form  one  flesh,  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
love,  obedience  and  good  order !     From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  humanity.     Beginning  outwardly 
in  the  natural,  it  comes  to  its  bloom  in  the  spiritual ;  and  when 
this  law  is  set  aside  the  institution  falls  into  decay  and  is  carried 
away  with  the  whirlwind.     Sceptical  science  can  see  nothing  in 
it  but  a  convenience,  a  mutual  arrangement  for  a  time.    Of 
course  it  cannot  see  anything  else. 

The  State. — The  same  learned  friend  from  New  England,  to 
whom  we  have  just  referred,  asks  a  similar  question  in  regard 
to  the  state,  and  seems  to  regard  it  also  as  an  aggregation.  We 
admit  that  when  we  speak  of  diflferent  states,  then  the  term 
used  is  as  much  of  an  abstraction,  as  trees  or  stones ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  State  we  mean  something,  a  concrete  reality, 
something  which  the  term  actually  describes.  Here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  family  our  generic  humanity  differentiates  itself  on 
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a  larger  scale,  and  a  new  centralitj  makes  its  appearance,  sub- 
ordinate to  that  out  of  which  it  grows.  So  it  is  everywhere, 
in  nature  as  well  as  in  subjective  thinking.  In  the  human  body 
as  an  organic  whole,  there  are  subordinate  unities  or  systems,  as 
in  the  separate  apparatus  for  respiration,  circulation  or  diges- 
tion, which  seem  to  act  independently  of  each  other  and  from 
their  own  centres ;  and  yet  they  are  so  connected  together, 
that  any  disorder  in  the  one  affects  all  the  rest  and  with  them 
the  whole  man.  Thus  it  is  with  the  State.  It  is  a  part  of 
humanity,  not  the  whole  of  it ;  it  takes  in  many  of  its  vital 
interests,  but  not  all  of  them,  nor  the  most  vital ;  it  maintains 
order,  protects  the  weak,  and  asserts  the  majesty  of  law;  binds 
the  citizens  together  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  love,  and  opens  up 
the  way  to  all  a  free  course  in  the  pursuit  of  true  happiness. 
Its  true  end,  however,  is  the  moral  advancement  of  men,  and  it 
finds  its  basis  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  for  which  in  its 
own  way,  if  true  to  itself,  it  must  constantly  strive.  It  is  an 
inspiration  of  Ood  in  man,  a  law  of  his  being  from  which  he  can 
no  more  extricate  himself  with  impunity,  then  he  can  from  any 
other  law  that  governs  his  bodily  or  mental  activities.  There 
is  no  nation  or  tribe  so  low  or  degraded  in  which  it  does  not 
assert  its  presence.  All  savage  tribes  must  have  some  kind  of 
government,  and  are  urged  by  an  invisible  power  which  they  do 
not  understand  to  maintain  some  kind  of  order,  even  when  it  is 
contrary  to  their  prejudices  and  passions.  And  in  civilized 
countries  where  for  a  time  all  order  and  authority  are  broken 
down,  as  once  in  California,  Lynch  law  asserts  itself  and  arming 
itself  with  a  terrible  power  drives  back  chaos  and  anarchy. 

The  State  may  assume  different  forms  in  accordance  with  the 
light  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  but  any  violence  done  to 
its  underlying  thought  is  sure  to  bring  about  its  own  retribution. 
Much  of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  the  world's  past  history, 
its  carnage  and  bloody  fields,  have  their  source  just  here  in  the 
violation  of  a  divine  thought  or  law,  as  when  one  nation  seeks 
to  oppress  another,  or  turning  in  upon  itself  it  abrogates  its 
own  law  and  plunges  itself  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     The 
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State  is  a  sacred  thing,  not  to  be  constructed  by  philoeophen 
nor  to  be  shaped  by  the  whims  and  ways  of  men.  Its  daties 
also  are  all  sacred,  especially  the  casting  of  a  vote.  Formerlj 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  the  people  went  first  to  tbdr 
charches  to  pray,  and  then  they  cast  their  votes.  It  may  be 
so  still  in  some  rural  districts,  where  rationalism  has  not  rooted 
out  this  good,  pious  custom,  and  taught  the  people  that  there  is 
no  use  or  profit  in  prayer. 

The   Church. — The  State  as  a  power  of  generic  hamtni^ 
seeks  to  organize  man  into  a  unity  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
and  his  education  and  development.     It  is  therefore  always  or- 
ganic and  brings  about  various  organisms  that  represent  the  life 
of  humanity  in  its  general  forms  with  more  less  trnthfiilnees 
and  majesty  according  to  the  age  or  culture  of  the  people.  Bat 
all  such  manifestations  (Yerwirklichungen)  are  only  partial  ind 
of  an  external  and  imperfect  character.     They  are  at  best  onlj 
physical   exhibitions  of  man,  inflaenced  no   doubt  by  miQ*8 
spiritual  nature,  but  not  truly  spiritual.     There  is,  therefore,  a 
necessity  for  an  organization  that  shall  correspond  to  thespiritnal- 
psychic  element  in  man  and  be  pervaded  by  it  as  its  own  life.  This 
is  found  in  the  Church,  which  as  an  organizing  power  takes  hold 
of  man  in  the  depths  of  his  being  and  seeks  to  express  his 
deepest  life,  as  this  is  renewed  by  his  union  with  God  through 
Christ  the  Mediator.     It  shows  itself  palpably  in  man's  psychic 
state,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  tribe  or  people  which  has  not  a 
religion  or  a  church.     To  be  realized,  however,  if  it  is  to  be 
realized  at  all,  it  must  grow  out  of  the  renewed  spirit  of  man, 
which  has  been  so  reconstructed  and  purified  that  it  may  be- 
come the  abode  of  the  Spirit  of  God.      Thus  regarded,  the 
Church  is  a  pneumatic  body,  just  as  the  State  is  a  psychic;  and 
the  supposition  that  the  Church  is  to  be  finally  absorbed  in  the 
State,  as  Richard  Rothe  advocates,  is  simply  an  impossibility. 
As  well  might  we  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  to  be  taken 
up  into  his  soul,  the  lesser  absorbing  the  greater.  What  Schubert 
says  of  the  two   distinct  activities  of  man  applies  with  equal 
truth  to  the  question  here  considered :     Der  Oeist  iet  die  Krafij 
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welche  das  Leibliehe  gesiallet;  er  ist  die  Urmche  alles  lebendigen 
Erregens  und  Bewegens.  Menn  die  SeeU  dee  menschen  zuweilen, 
trie  diene  so  viele^  weiter  oben  JEewdhnte,  Thatsachen  bezeiLgen^ 
an  dem  Leibe  eine  wundervole  hetlende^  umgestaUende  Kraft 
bewieSy  so  hat  ihr  hterzu  der  Oeist  atui  seiner  LebensfuUe  das 
Vermogengeliefien, 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — ^The  Church  as  it  comes  to  view  in 
history  presents  to  us  its  human  side,  with  human  weaknesses,  at 
times  quite  as  prominent  as  in  mere  human  institutions,  so  glaring 
too  often  in  the  past  times,  that  under  particular  forms  it  has  been 
denounced  as  an  evil  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  infirmi- 
ties that  have  clung  to  it,  however,  are  often  magnified  or  been 
rendered  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  effulgence  of  the 
light  which  it  itself  diffuses  around.  But  it  has  a  divine  as  well 
as  a  human  side.  It  has  a  divine  head,  a  divine  law  and  a  di- 
vine spirit,  and  this  constitutes  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth.  The  two  conceptions  are  distinct,  but  they  are  never- 
theless one,  and  refer  to  the  same  thing.  The  Church  as  a 
*  Spiritual  Kingdom  is  in  a  measure  germinal,  potential,  and 
something  that  is  ever  coming ;  hence  its  outward  manifesta- 
tion in  history  remains  imperfect.  It  is,  however,  not  an 
abstraction,  nor  a  subjective  idea  outside  of  it,  a  plan  or  a 
scheme  that  is  to-  serve  as  a  model.  The  kingdom  of  heaven, 
we  are  told,  is  within  you.  It  is  the  ultimate  form  which  hu- 
manity is  to  assume,  and  which  it  is  now  assuming  in  the  way 
of  progressive  development,  the  realization  of  the  divine 
thought,  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  which  God  spake  when  He 
said,  Let  us  make  man,  in  our  own  likeness  and  in  our  own 
image. 


II. 


ON  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  LANGUAGE  TO  THE 
UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 


BT  PROF.  JOHir  B.  KIBFFEB,  PH.  D. 
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Professor  Gold  win  Smith's  article :  "Hlu  science  yet  found  a  new  bam 
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Professor  A.  H.  Sayce's  "Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Languagtf  vob. 
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Professor  T.  H.  Key's  **  LangHage^  ite  Origin  and  Development'" 

When  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  assem- 
bled on  Mars'  Hill :  '^  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation/* and   concluded  with   the  words :   ^'Because   He  hath 
appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  He  hath  ordainedi  whereof 
He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hikh  raised 
Him   from  the  dead/'  he  was  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of  the 
book   of  Genesis   that   the  origin  of  the  human  race  was  speci- 
fically and  numerically  one, — and  reaffirming  it  in  the  light  of 
a  new  revelation — the  revelation  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.     For  the  second  part  of  his  declaration  is  the  more  Ali- 
phatic, and  the  thought  underlying  it  is  the  same  as  runs  through 

the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  namely,  *^  As  by  one 
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roan  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin/'  '^  even  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of  life."  And  although  Epicureans  and  Stoics 
jeered  at  a  doctrine  which  ran  counter  to  earthly  wisdom  and 
to  all  man's  selfish  propensities,  it  came  eventually  to  be  the  ac- 
cepted belief,  as  well  at  Athens  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  so,  entering  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world, 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  in  direct  agreement  with  all  that 
man  had  received  by  tradition  respecting  his  own  origin,  as  well 
as  with  the  final  conclusions  to  which  their  reasoning  had 
brought  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  world.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  (to  use  Prof.  Max  MuUer's  words),  the  idea  that  all  man- 
kind are  derived  from  a  single  pair  ^'  is  so  natural  and  so  con- 
sistent with  all  human  laws  of  reasoning,  that  there  has  been 
no  nation  on  earth,  which,  if  it  possessed  any  traditions  on  the 
origin  of  mankind,  did  not  derive  the  human  race  from  one  pair, 
if  not  from  one  person  ;*'  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  not 
an  unfamiliar  thought,  even  to  heathen  philosophers,  that 
human  reason  is  insufiScient  to  solve  the  problems  of  man's 
future  being,  and  that  ^'  God  must  come  down  to  man."  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  call  this  doctrine  in  question,  and  to  do  more  than 
any  other  class  of  men  of  any  age  to  involve  in  doubt  everything 
that  pertains  to  man's  ethical  and  spiritual  nature,  and  that 
once  was  held  to  be  most  well-established  and  most  true.  Their 
reasoning  has  brought  them  to  such  definite  conclusions,  indeed, 
that  they  afiSrm  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that  all  supposed 
marks  of  difference  between  man  and  the  brute, — physiological, 
intellectual,  and  moral, — ^have  successively  disappeared  under 
the  microscope  of  science,  and  that  only  the  faculty  of  speech 
is  left, — nay,  that  even  the  faculty  of  speech  is  only  an  ap- 
parent, and  not  any  longer  a  real,  distinction  between  man  and 
the  brute. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  question,  in  view  of  this  statement 
that  if  there  be  any  distinction  between   man  and   the  brute  it 

is  to  be  found  in  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech,  whether  the 
30 
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science  of  language  can  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  man, 
— whether  it  can  bear  positive  testimony  to  his  derivation  from 
a  single  pair,  or  the  contrary.    And  the  question  has  by  no 
means  escaped  the  notice  of  linguists ;  nor  have  they  evaded  it, 
or  failed  to  answer  it  according  to  their  several  powers  and 
prejudices.   That  a  definite  categorical  answer  cannot  be  given, 
either  now  or  at  some  future  time,  on  the  basis  of  mere  science 
is  certain  beyond  any  doubt.     For  science  cannot  prove  the 
'  absolute  beginning,  or  the  absolute  ending,  of  anything.    It 
deals  with  the  relative,  it  itself  is  relative,  and  so  all  the  results 
to  which  it  can  hope  to  attain  are  necessarily  relative  also.    K 
it  strives  for  anything  beyond  this,   ^'  the  edge  of  the  human 
understanding  is  turned,"  and  from  a  theological  basis  the  think- 
er plunges  into  gross  anthropomorphisms,  while  from  that  of 
a  purely  human  science  he  involves  himself  in  endless  assumptiona 
and  contradictions.     The  evolutionist,  if  he  does  not  wholly 
disregard  this  truth,   at  least  does  so  in  part.     He  imagines 
that  if  he  cannot  explain  to  his  reason  the  absolute  beginning 
of  things,  he  can  at  least  bring  within  the  scope  of  his  scientific 
vision  all  organic   existence,  leaving  only  a  small  residuum  of 
mechanical  force  and  inorganic  matter  unexplained.     He  ima- 
gines that  he  can  put  absolute  beginning  so  far  from  him  that 
it  need  count  for  but  little  in  his  reasoning,  and  be  of  little  or 
no  essential  weight  in  the  determination  of  his  conduct.    Bat 
the  evolutionist  pays  the  penalty  of  his  boldness,  and  finds  that 
his  conclusions  are  no  sooner  stated  than  they  are  found  to  in* 
volve  contradiction  and  to  be  in  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  sound  reasoning.     To  use  the  language  of  a  recent  writer : 
'^  Evolution  means   either  gradual   creation  by  a  creator  on  a 
definite  plan,  or  the  growth  of  non-existence  into  existence, — 
which  is  contrary  to  every   principle  of  materialistic  thought 
from  beginning  to  end.     It  is  true   *  evolution '  of  the  form 
*  evolved  *  was  long  before  *  involved '  in  the  creative  will.   But 
it  is  not  evolution  at  all, — it  id  mere  magic,  if,  at  every  step  in 
the  upward  growth,  physical  forces  are  transforming  themselves 
into  something  perfectly  new  which  they  did  not  before  even 
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suggest,  and  becoming  first  chemical,  then  vital,  then  sentient, 
•  and  lastly  moral,  by  a  spontaneous  alchemy  of  their  own." 
We  are  led  into  this  apparent  digression  on  the  subject  of 
evolution,  and  will  be  obliged  to  dwell  upon  it  to  some  extent, 
because  that  theory  has  entered  the  domain  of  linguistic  science 
and  has  professed  to  build  up  the  whole  history  of  human  speech 
along  with  the  growth  of  man  himself,  from  the  point  of  absolute 
non-existence.  For,  while  Mr.  Darwin  ^'  with  his  usual  candor 
confesses  that  the  endowment  of  articulate  speech  is  peculiar 
to  man,"  Mr.  Huxley,  though  he  accepts  the  statement,  modifies 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  be  almost  an  admission  that 
animals  might  have  articulate  speech,  when  he  says  that  their 
not  having  it  is  due  to  some  inconspicuous  structural  difference, 
and  Dr.  Buchner  boldly  declares  that  animals  have  articulate 
speech.  Professor  Sayce  holds  essentially  the  same  view  and 
says  that  ^^  the  difference  between  the  beginnings  of  language 
which  we  detect  in  animals  and  the  first  attempts  at  speech 
of  early  man  is  but  a  difference  of  degree ;  but  differences  of 
degree  become  in  time  differences  of  kind.''  '^  Just  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  conscience  and  will  exist  in  animals,  so  also  do  the 
rudiments  of  speech.  Physiologically  there  is  a  greater  chasm 
between  the  monkey  and  the  chimpanzee  than  there  is  between 
the  chimpanzee  and  man,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  inter- 
val that  divides  the  *  supreme  Caucasian  mind'  from  the 
Tasmanian  or  the  smileless  Veddah,  seems  at  least  as  great 
as  that  which  divides  the  latter  from  the  anthropoid  apes.  Only 
the  fact  remains  that  no  anthropoid  ape  has  ever  raised  himself 
to  the  level  of  articulate  speaking  man.  Between  the  ape  and 
man  therefore  the  evolutionist  has  inserted  his  homo  alalus — 
his  speechless  man, — '*  whose  relics  may  be  discovered  in 
Africa,  or  in  the  submerged*  continent  of  the  Indian  Ocean." 
We  cannot  stop  now  to  characterize  fully  the  methods  on  which 
this  argument  is  conducted,  but  will  only  say  in  passing  that  it 
involves  some  strange  positions.  It  is,  for  instance,  an  apparent 
contradiction  to  state  that  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  '^  the 
power    of  forming  concepts,  of  summing  up  generalizations 
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under  single  heads,  which  form  the  starting  points  for  new  gene* 
ralizations"    ^'  constitute   the  one  mark  of  distinction  between 
man  and  the  brute/'  and  then  to  claim  that  articulate  speaking 
man  is  derived  from  the  speechless  offspring  of  anthropoid  apes, 
whose  descendants   through  long  ages  were  gregarious  and  not 
communal  in   their   habits,  lived  in  a  condition  of  mutism  and 
were  destitute  alike   of  thought  and  of  morals,  until  after  the 
lapse  of  unnumbered  ages,  having  developed  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  the  Xanthochroid,  Melanochroid,  white  Albino,  and  cop- 
per skinned  races,   they   formed   the  ^' first   community  and 
evolved  the  infantile  language  of  mankind.*'     The  development 
of  articulate  speaking  man  from  a  speechless  ancestor  seems  to 
be     a    contradiction, — seems     to     be    a    growth    of     non- 
existence   into    existence.       Certainly    if    the    premises    of 
the  evolutionist  are  granted,   from    the  organless  organisms 
of  Prof.  Haeckel's  History  of  Creation  to  Herbert  Spencer's 
Data  of  Ethics,   it   does  seem  to   be  clear  sailing  and  the 
system   to   have  a  strange  attractiveness  and  harmony.    Bat 
if  the   results  reached   by  Herbert  Spencer  are  found  to  hare 
been  reached  only  by  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  fundamental 
principles   of  evolution,   and   if  it  is  found  that  Prof.  Haeckel 
starts   with   an  unproved  assumption  and  at  almost  every  suc- 
cessive  step  calls  in  his  imagination  to  eke  out  the  insufficient 
strength  of  his  reason,  the  whole  hypothesis  is  of  questionable 
validity,  to  say  the  least.     And  certainly  Dr.  Calderwood  dis- 
closes a  vital  weakness  in  the  Data  of  Ethics  when,  commenting 
on  Mr.  Spencer's  introduction  to  what  he  calls  perfectly  evolved 
conduct, — that  is,  a  conduct  which  has  ceased   to  be  selfish 
and  has   become  altruistic, — he  points  out  that  this  altruism  is 
not   reached   by  following  the  line  of  evolution,  but  by  the  ad- 
mission  of  what  is  called  anttthesie, — an  element   ^'  not  to  be 
found  in  the  evolution  of  structure,  and  function  and  action." 
And  Dr.  Elam  performs  the  same  kind  office  for  Prof.  Haeckel 
when  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  starts  from  the  un- 
proved  assumption  that  there  is  nothing   in  the  universe  but 
mechanical  force  and  matter,  and  that  in  his  history  of  creation 
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each  successive  link  is  a  creature  of  the  Professor's  imagination, 
the  only  proof  of  whose  existence  is  given  in  the  words  that  we 
are  bound  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  ^^  auf  den  wichtigsten  allgemei- 
nen  grunden" — for  the  weightiest  general  reasons — ,  or  in  the 
still  more  astounding  assertion  that  if  some  such  a  creature  as 
his  ehardonia  did  not  exist  the  Ascidian  would  have  had  no  an- 
cestor,  or  at  least  no  back  bone  ! — ^Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  reaches 
the  same  results  as  Dr.  Calderwood  with  reference  to  the  basis 
on  which  the  Data  of  Ethics  rests,  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
altruistic  social  state  which  Herbert  Spencer  would  substitute 
for  the  hope  of  a  future  life  which  he  discards.  Mr.  Mivart, 
himself  a  scientist,  claims  that  man  '' differs  fundamentally 
from  every  other  creature  which  presents  itself  to  our  senses ; 
that  he  differs  absolutely,  and  therefore  differs  in  origin  also  ;" 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  a  close  observer  of  natural  facts  and  a  faith- 
ful student  of  natural  science,  argues  in  favor  of  a  special  origin 
of  man.  Nay  even  Mr.  Huxley  admits  that  there ''  is  an  altogether 
immeasurable  and  practically  infinite  divergence  of  the  human 
from  the  simian  stirps."  Not  only  do  the  opponents  of  Evolu- 
tion, then,  feel  secure  in  discarding  that  hypothesis  as  an  un- 
proved theory  and  wholly  inadequate  to  solve  the  problem  of 
man's  origin  and  the  existence  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature, 
— but  scientists  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  limits  of 
its  applicability,  and  hence  are  not  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  a 
secure  basis  for  even  scientific  investigation  to  rest  on. 

Whatever  we  may  say  or  believe,  therefore,  with  respect  to 
man's  animal  or  physical  nature,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
origin  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech,  the  power  of  con- 
scious abstract  reasoning,  the  possession  of  a  moral  sense  and 
of  religious  sentiments,  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  by  any  application  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, or,  indeed,  of  any  theory  which  has  a  purely  physical  basis. 
It  is  at  every  point  found  that  there  has  been  superadded  to 
man's  physical  nature  a  something  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  his  physical  nature ; — that  there  are  evidences  in  him  of  an 
infinitely  higher  beginning  and  an  infinitely  higher  destiny  than 
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that  of  any  other  ereatare,  and  that  so  far  as  scioitifie  investi* 
gation  into  his  faculty  of  speech,  his  moral  sense,  and  his  reli* 
gious  sentiments  is  concerned,  we  are  obliged  to  confine  our- 
selves ezclnsivelj  to  the  data  that  are  derivable  from  his  own 
life  and  history,  and  should  not  resort  to  any  purely  physical 
theory  for  their  explanation,  especially  to  one  which  is  still  open 
to  question,  if  not  wholly  unsound. 

And  the  traditional  view  that  has  been  held  by  the  Ghureh, 
and  everywhere  enforced  by  her,  since  the  days  of  St.  Panl, 
establishes  precisely  the  same  limitations  for  our  inquiry  as  sre 
left  us  when  the  theories  of  students  of  physical  science  are 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  solve  the  problems  it  was  hoped  tliey 
might  explain.    For,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  Gt>d  made  man 
in  His  own  image,  innocent  and  pure ;  and  that  man,  by  the 
exercise  of  moral  freedom,  fell  from  his  high  estate,  and  so  sin 
entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  mystery  which  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  man  scientifically 
to  analyze, — a  spiritual  cataclysm  which   defies  the  farthest 
reach  of  his   most  daring  imagination  and  his   profoundest 
thought.     We  cannot  define  the  disorganizing  power  of  sin ;  ve 
cannot  say  how  much  of  human  development  and  of  human 
history  is  normal  and  how  much  the  r.esult  of  sin ;  we  cannot 
select  certain  phases  of  human  life  and  declare  that  they  alone 
are  primitive,  and  all  else  derivative ;  we  cannot  affirm  that  the 
curse,  not  only  became  at  once  operative,  but,  without  any  in- 
tervening process  of  decay  and  gradual  degradation,  plunged 
all  individual  men  into  a  condition  of  mental  eclipse  and  speech- 
lessness,—K)f  moral  debasement  like  that  of  the  Papuan,  or  of 
religious  benightment  like  that  of  the  Fetichist ;  and,  beginning 
from  such  a  point  as  this,  proceed  to  build  up  the  structure  of 
human  life  in  all  its  symmetry,  grandeur,  majesty  and  power. 
We  are  left  to  accept  the  data  of  his  life  as  we  find  them,  and 
by  a  careful  weighing  of  probabilities  to  approximate  some 
general  view. 

Our  query,  therefore:  Does  language,  or  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, furnish  any  testimony  to  the  original  unity  of  the  human 
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race?  must  be  answered,  so  far  as  it  can  be  answered,  from  the 
data  of  language  alone.  A  categorical  answer,  as  we  have 
said,  cannot  be  given.  We  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  weighing  of  probabilities  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  results 
thus  obtained.  But,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  believe  that  the 
testimony  of  human  speech  will  be  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  in 
favor  of  the  derivation  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair  of  ances- 
tors, as  it  will  be  in  favor  of  their  derivation  from  several  or 
many  different  pairs.  And  the  proofs  of  this  will  probably  be 
found  to  fall  under  two  general  heads — those  which  are  derived 
from  the  past  history  of  language,  and  those  which  are  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  its  probable  tendencies. 

Before  we  proceed  to  this,  however,  we  must  notice  two  ele- 
ments which  will  necessarily  enter  into  the  discussion,  and 
which  might  be  supposed  to  carry  with  i;hem  some  determining 
weight,  viz :  man's  capability  for  continuous  progress,  and  the 
great  antiquity  to  which  the  history  of  human  speech,  as  well 
as  the  teachings  of  geology,  carry  back  the  age  of  civilized  man. 
With  reference  to  man's  capability  for  continuous  progress  and 
his  "power  of  utilizing  the  registered  experience  of  past  gene- 
rations,'' we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only  our  inability  to  say 
what  was  the  primitive  condition  from  which  such  progression 
started,  but  also  the  fact  that  this  power  is  everywhere  and  always 
accompanied  by  a  canceling  power  of  retrogression.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, for  instance,  that  the  languages  of  the  Polynesians  and 
of  the  Arctic  Highlanders  have  lapsed  from  a  superior  level  of 
civilization,  and  if  the  Lydian,  Etruscan  and  Basque  languages, 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  any  genetic  relationship  to  existing 
families  of  speech,  prove  themselves  to  be  the  waifs  of  long 
since  extinpt  and  forgotten  families  of  language,  we  can  see  how 
this  retrogression  may  lead  to  utter  extinction  and  leave  the 
line  of  development  broken  and  full  of  gaps.  However  valu- 
able, therefore,  the  study  of  the  languages  of  savages  may  be, 
it  is  not  hence  to  be  concluded  that  they  necessarily  represent 
the  primitive  speech  of  mankind.  They  only  bring  to  view  the 
fact  that  language  may  and  does  grow  from  simpler  to  more 
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complex  forms^  bat  do  not  by  any  means  prove  that  the  origi. 
nal  language  was  the  language,  it  may  be,  of  mere  signs  and 
interjections.  They  help  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  doc- 
trine that  language  is  of  human  origin,  so  far  as  its  form  is 
concerned,  and  has  its  character  determined  by  the  mental  and 
spiritual  condition  of  those  who  use  it ;  but  they  do  not  defi- 
nitely settle  for  us  what  was  the  original  condition  of  the  race, 
whether  civilized  or  barbarous. 

And  if  there  be  any  value  at  all  in  the  argument  from  the 
remote  antiquity  to  which  the  records  of  human  speech  carry 
back  the  age  of  civilized  man,  it  tends  to  prove  man's  origin 
from  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  rather  than  from  many  and  dif- 
ferent pairs.     For  it  certainly  would  require  a  longer  contina- 
ance  of  development  in  order  that  languages  should  reach  the 
widely  discriminated  forms  and  the  vast  multiplicity  of  dialecti- 
cal variations  which  they  present  in  the  historical  period,  if 
they  all  were  the  oflfshoots  of  one  parent  speech  than  if  th^ 
were  derived  from  several.    If  the  old  Egyptian  of  4000  or 
5000  years  B.  C,  the  Accadian  of  4000  B.  C,  and  the  origi- 
nal stock  of  the  Aryan  languages  of  4000  B.  C,  were  the  lan- 
guages of  peoples  who  were  already  civilized,  either  that  most 
have  been  the  original  condition  of  man,  or  there  must  have 
been  a  preceding  development  covering  as  much  time,  probably, 
as  has  elapsed  since  that  date.     And  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
no  telling  whether  this  development  was  not  also,  like  the  his- 
torical development,  from  civilized  forms, — for  all  the  traces 
of  those  old  languages  are  irrecoverably  lost.     Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  not  the  languages  of  an 
originally  unique  race,  which,  during  long  ages,  was  being  dif- 
ferentiated in  countless  ways  and  by  countless  changes  of  con- 
dition and  circumstance  on  the  part  of  the  language-speakers. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  now :  What  is  the  most  important 
testimony  that  language  gives  to  the  original  unity  of  the  hu- 
man family  ?  the  answer  would  probably  be :  The  evidence 
which  it  presents  that  all  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  climates 
and  conditions,  possess  the  same  inherent  nature.     Even  Pro- 
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feasor  Sajce,  from  his  evolutionary  standpoint,  declares  that 
*' after  all,  languages,  however  unallied,  have  all  originated 
under  similar  circumstances  from  men  of  similar  mould."  But 
he  does  this  at  the  same  time  that  he  declares  the  hard  and 
fast  lines  of  race  distinction  to  have  been  long  in  existence 
before  the  first  infantile  effort  at  human  speech  was  made,  and 
otherwise  argues  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  Prof.  Haeckel.  Now 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  present  apparent  unity  of  nature 
is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  origin  of  the  race  from 
a  number  of  different  centres.  For  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
antecedents  of  such  centres  might  be  so  nearly  of  the  same 
character,  that  the  nature  of  all  their  descendants  would  be 
sufficiently  similar  to  account  for  all  the  evidences  of  oneness 
of  nature  that  language  furnishes.  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  if  the  admission  were  made,  as  it  was  by  Agassiz,  that, 
even  if  man  started  from  different  centres,  he  was  in  each  case 
the  result  of  a  creative  act  on  the  part  of  a  personal  creator, 
who  had  for  all  the  offspring  of  such  creations  one  and  the  same 
destiny  in  view.  But  in  that  case  the  burden  of  proof  would 
rest  on  those  who  hold  to  an  origin  from  different  centres.  And 
that  they  have  failed  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  their  position 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  unsoundness  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  evolution,  but  also  from  the  fact  that,  if  valid,  that 
hypothesis  might  possibly  lead  in  the  direction  of  unity.  Asa 
Grey,  in  his  work  on  Natural  Selection,  as  not  inconsistent 
with  Natural  Theology,  says:  ''Here  the  lines  converge  as  they 
recede  into  the  geological  ages  and  point  to  conclusions  which, 
upon  Darwin's  theory,  are  inevitable,  but  hardly  welcome. 
The  very  first  step  backward  makes  the  negro  and  the  Hotten- 
tot our  blood  relations ;  not  that  reason  or  Scripture  objects  to 
that,  though  pride  may."  If,  then,  man's  origin  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  centres  has  not  already  been  established  on 
other  than  linguistic  grounds,  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
whatever  evidence  of  a  unity  of  nature  among  men  the  study 
of  language  brings  to  view  as  pointing  immediately  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  unity  of  origin. 
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And  sacfi  evidence  is  famished  us  not  only  bj  mnltitades  of 
particulars  that  are  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  study, 
but  as  well  also  by  the  general  conclusions  of  different  schools 
and  scholars  of  language.    It  is  now  very  generally  known 
that  when  Francis^us  Bopp  visited  England  in  1816,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  Rig  Veda,  he 
was  entering  upon  a  work  for  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  whole  world,  which  hf^l  been  done  for  the  sacred  speech  of 
India  2800  years  before, — the  work  of  demonstrating  to  the 
western  world,  as  P&neini  had  done  to  the  eastern,  that  there  is 
a  Science  of  Language  as  well  as  of  Mathematics.     And  in  the 
course  of  this  study  he  was  led  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  word-analysis  is  the  roat,  and  that  all  vocabu- 
laries have  been  built  up  out  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  these  roots.    Assuming  the  root,  therefore,  to  be  the  origi- 
nal unit  of  human  speech,  he  divided  the  languages  of  tiie 
world  into  three  general  classes:  1st,  those  ''which  are  without 
a  grammar,"  2nd,  those  ''  which  start  with  monosyllabic  roots, 
and  by  the  help  of  composition  end  with  a  grammar,"  and  3rd, 
those  '^  which  express  the  relations  of  grammar   by  internal 
change  "  of  the  root  or  word.     In  other  words,  he  recognized 
the  three  generally  accepted  divisions  of  language  known  as  the 
Jtadicalf  the  Agglutinative  and  the  Inflectional  groups  of  speech, 
to  which  have  since  been  added  the  Incorporative  and  the  Poly- 
9yntfietic.     In  his  theory  roots  constituted  the  material  of  primi- 
tive speech,  by  composition  of  roots  languages  passed  into  the 
agglutinative  stage,  which  is  but  a  lower  form  of  the  highest 
type  of  all  language,  viz :  the  Inflectional.     Accepting  this  to 
be  true,  Professor  Whitney  and  his  school  boldly  assert  that 
^'  Indo-European  language,  with  all  its  fullness  and  inflective 
suppleness,  is  descended  from  an  original  monosyllabic  tongue; 
our  ancestors  talked  with  one  another  in  single  syllables,  indi- 
cative of  the  ideas  of  prime  importance,  but  wanting  all  desig- 
nation of  their  relations."    In  other  words,  Inflectional  lan- 
guages have  passed  through  the  process  of  agglutination  ;  ag- 
glutinative languages  have  advanced  beyond  the  radical  stage, 
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and  the  radical,  or  isolating  root  langaageSy  represent  the 
primitive  condition  of  all  speech.  According  to  this  classi- 
fication the  language  of  China  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  scale ; 
the  languages  of  the  early  Accadians^  the  Turks,  the  Finns 
and  the  Mongols  represent  a  higher  development;  and  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  the  most  perfect  forms  of  articu- 
late utterance. 

But  this  theory  has  b  een  found  by  another  school  of  lin  guis 
to  be  highly  unsati  sfactory.  For  if  the  original  roots  of  Ian 
guage  expressed  only  ''  the  ideas  of  prime  importance  without 
any  designation  of  their  relations^"  how  could  they  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  beings  whose  whole  life  and  every  thought  was 
relative  t  How  could  primitive  man  have  had  abstract  notions 
as  his  first  endowment  of  mind  7  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact,  too,  that  the  roots  that  underlie  such  languages  as  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  absolutely  unpronounceable  skeletons — 
utterly  useless  until  they  have  been  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood 
and  converted  into  words.  The  root,  k-t-1,  for  instance,  tha^ 
underlies  the  Hebrew  hdial^  kotH,  k'tol,  kdtHl,  katly  kitl^  kvdl 
is  a  mere  phonetic  type  having  the  general  sense  of  killing,  btt 
being  utterly  unpronounceable  until  it  has  become  a  word  by 
the  insertion  of  variable  vowel  sounds.  Besides,  it  is  urged  tha^ 
we  do  not  know  what  a  root  is  in  any  such  an  absolute  sense  a^ 
this  theory  presupposes.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  what 
we  now  designate  roots  were  not  at  one  time  themselves  words. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
80  called  primitive  roots  had  a  history  and  are  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  worn  remains  of  irrecoverable  words.  ^^  An  elemen- 
tary work  on  French  etymology  groups  words  like  rouler^  roule- 
mentj  roulage,  roulier^  roulette,  rouli»  round  a  root  rovly'  and  if 
we  had  no  means  of  tracing  it  further  we  should  be  obliged  to 
accept  roul  as  a  root.  But  our  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  the 
close  connection  of  French  with  Latin,  enables  us  to  see  at  once 
that  we  have  in  this  ^  root '  the  abraded  remains  of  the  Latin 
rotula.  And  so  again  in  the  Oreek  word  for  life  JS/oc,  we  have 
what  answers  all  the  requirements  of  a  primitive  root,  and  it  is 
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not  until  we  find  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Latin  vivere,  ''to  live/* 
that  we  begin  to  suspect  what  its  true  origin  was.  In  vm,  the 
perfect  tense  of  vivere,  we  find  that  an  original  guttural  has  been 
dropped  out  of  the  word, — that  in  fact  it  is  the  same  as  the 
English  quick  and  the  Sanskrit  Jivitam  life,  and  originally  was 
a  word  containing  the  reduplicated  root  gwi-gwi.  And  the 
opponents  of  an  original  language  of  roots  claim  also  that  the 
existence  of  classes  of  roots  having  the  same  sound  but  difierent 
meanings  points  to  the  same  fact.  We  have  a  root  kar 
''  making/'  another  root  kar^  ''mingling/'  and  another  root  iar, 
c'  cutting  /'  and  in  the  old  Egyptian  language  ah  means  to 
dance,  a  heart,  a  calf,  a  wall,  to  proceed,  to  demand,  the  left 
hand,  and  a  figure;  and  in  old  Chinese  tik  meant  to  throw 
and  a  joint.  Now,  as  in  Aryan  tongues  such  homophonous  roots 
&s  kar  were  differently  inflected ;  in  old  Egyptian  such  as  ah 
were  discriminated  by  a  change  in  the  accompanying  hierogly- 
phic ;  and  in  Chinese  such  as  tik  were  distinguished  by  a  differ- 
ence of  tone,  it  has  seemed  more  than  probable  that  in  such 
homophonous  words  we  have  indications  of  a  preceding  stage  of 
development  in  which  these  roots  had  not  coalesced,  but  were 
just  as  distinct  as  any  other  sets  of  words. 

This  school  of  linguists  have  consequently  abandoned  the 
theory  of  an  original  root  language,  and,  believing  that  all  the 
so  called  roots  of  the  historical  period  are  only  the  remains  of  a 
prehistoric  stage  of  growth  in  which  they  were  words,  have  been 
ready  to  adopt  a  theory  propounded  by  the  anthropologist 
Waitz,  who  says  that  "  as  we  do  not  think  in  words  but  in  sen- 
tences, and  as  language  is  the  expression  and  embodiment  of 
thought,  it  is  clear  that  the  unit  of  language  must  be  the  sen- 
tence and  not  the  word,'*  or  root.  And  the  adoption  of  this 
view  has  led  to  a  different  classification  of  the  languages  of  the 
world.  Holding  fast  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  other  school, 
its  advocates  begin  with  the  polysynthetic  tongues  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  which,  they  say,  like  the  mountains  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  are  the  oldest  in  the  world ;  above  them  in  the 
order  of  development  stand  the  ag'^lutinative  forms  like  those  of 
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the  Turk,  the  Mongol  and  the  ancient  Accadian  ;  above  these, 
again,  the  inflective  forms  like  the  Aryan  and  Semitic ;  and  above 
these  the  root  or  isolating  languages,  like  the  Chinese.  The 
order  has  been  completely  reversed,  and  Chinese,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  most  primitive  language  has  passed  through  the  longest 
period  of  change  and  abrasion,  while  English,  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  instead  of  marking  the  highest  point  of  development^ 
stand  below  the  Chinese,  but  at  the  same  time  give  unmistakable 
evidence — especially  the  English — that  they,  too,  are  on  the 
high  road  to  the  isolating  or  radical  stage. 

Neither  of  these  theories,  now,  weakens  the  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race  derivable  from  the 
unity  of  human  nature  as  indicated  by  language.  For  it  is  pos- 
sible to  show  that  the  univeral  adoption  either  of  the  root  or  of 
the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  speech  is  as  much  in  favor  of  man's 
origin  from  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  as  it  is  in  favor  of  his 
origin  from  several  or  many  pairs.  For,  if  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  root  as  the  unit  of  speech,  the  first  and  chief  diffi- 
culty that  confronts  us  is  that  the  roots  of  different  families  of 
speech  are  not  alike,  cannot  be  derived  from  one  another,  nor 
from  any  known  common  source,  and  give  very  definite  evidence 
of  having  grown  up  under  different  circumstances  and  among 
men  who  looked  at  the  world  from  entirely  diflferent  points  of 
view.  The  roots  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  all  other  Semitic 
tongues,  are  triliteral  and  trisyllabic,  or  dissyllabic,  and  a  11  at 
tempts  at  reducing  the  polysyllabism  of  the  Semitic  languages 
to  a  monosyllabic  base,  so  as  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Aryan 
tongues,  have  utterly  failed.  It  looks,  consequently,  as  if  we 
have  here  two  families  of  speech  that  are  not  derivable  from 
men  who  possessed  the  same  mental  and  spiritual  nature, — an 
argument,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  diversity  of  origin  for  speak- 
ers of  Aryan  and  speakers  of  Semitic  languages.  But  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  now,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  able  to  prove 
beyond  a  peradventure  the  derivation  of  Semitic  and  Aryan 
roots  from  a  common  source,  determines  nothing  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  ^  We  can  only  consider  the  probabilities  in  the 
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cuCi  and  here  a  remark  of  Lazarus  and  Steintahl,  as  quoted  bj 
Carl  Abel  in  bis  Linguistic  Essays  from  a  psychological  basis, 
is  of  pertinent  force.  In  the  preamble  to  their  '^  Zeiteduift 
fur  VciUcer  ptychologie  und  SpraehmeeenJurft"  they  say: 
"  Those  explorers  of  language  who  would  tread  in  Humboldt's 
footsteps  should  seriously  endeavor  to  discover  in  each  language 
the  peculiar  imprint  of  the  national  mind.  It  seems  to  us  that 
linguistic  science,  psychologically  viewed,  contains  a  wealth  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  tasks  scarcely  dreamed  of 
until  now.  Language  not  only  presents  a  nation's  view  of  the 
world,  but  also  the  reflex  of  its  perceptive  faculty."  If  we  ap- 
ply such  a  test  as  this  to  the  origin  of  roots,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  how  such  a  diversity  as  exists  between  Semitic  and  Aryan 
speech  could  originate.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
monosyllabic  period  in  the  history  of  Aryan  languages  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  preceded  by  another  which  was  wholly  poly* 
syllabic,  and  that  monosyllabic  roots  are  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Semitic  tongues,  the  case  is  by  no  means  so  hopeless  as 
at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be.  ''  The  Semite  has  never 
developed  a  true  verb ;  such  verbs  as  he  has  presuppose  a  noun 
just  as  much  as  the  Aryan  noun,  on  the  contrary,  presupposes 
the  verb."  So  that  *^  the  Aryan  sentence  is  well-fitted  to  be  the 
instrument  of  reasoned  rhetoric  just  as  the  Semitic  is  of  the 
broken  utterances  of  lyrical  emotion."  The  points  of  view 
of  the  Aryan  and  the  Semite,  therefore,  according  to  this  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Sayce,  are  polar  opposites.  The  one  is  in  the 
totality  of  his  being  objective  and  the  other  subjective.  But 
we  are  not  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  they  represent  two 
diflferent  lines  of  language  development  which  sprang  from  ab- 
solutely diflferent  sources  and  began  to  converge  only,  in  proper- 
tion  as  social  contact  operated  to  break  down  their  diflferences. 
We  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  toae  possible  for  the 
Xanthochroid,  Melanochroid,  White  Albino  and  Copperskinned 
races  to  be  developed  out  of  a  common  stock  by  the  influence 
of  a  multitude  of  complicated  causes.  And  it  was  just  as  pos- 
sible for  the  moral  and  spiritual  attitude  of  communities  of  men 
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who  had  sprang  from  a  common  source,  to  be  differentiated  at 
the  same  time  and  bj  the  same  causes  as  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  race  distinction.  And  this 
possibility  is  much  strengthened  in  proportion  as  linguistic  re- 
search is  carried  farther  back  into  the  remote  past.  The  old  Egyp- 
tian,  which  can  be  traced  on  contemporaneous  monuments  to 
an  antiquity  of  about  6,000  years,  has  undoubtedly  a  close 
connection  with  the  Semitic  languages.  But  it  is  not  wholly 
Semitic.  On  the  contrary  ^'  the  primitive  roots  and  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  Egyptian  grammar/'  according  to  Brugsch, 
'^  point  to  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Aryan  as  well  as  with 
the  Semitic  language.''  And  so  close  was  this  connection  that 
the  language,  as  well  as  much  else  that  belonged  to  old  Egypt, 
has  been  the  puzzle  of  modern  scholars,  and  has  forced  them  to 
the  reluctant  admission  that  one  language  may  possibly  borrow 
from  the  grammar  of  another.  If  we  bear  in  mind  now  how 
small  would  be  the  influence  of  social  contact  in  a  period  so 
remote  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  affinity  of  old 
Egyptian  to  Aryan  speech  implies  an  inherent  and  not  an  acci- 
dental relation ;  that  it  implies  a  twofold  tendency  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Egyptian  life,  and  thought, — the  one  line  bearing  in 
the  direction  followed  by  the  Aryan  forms  of  speech,  and  the 
other,  in  that  followed  by  the  Semitic ;  and  that  it  therefore 
points  to  the  possibility  that  the  Semite  and  the  Aryan  were 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  had  the  same  mental  and 
spiritual  endowment,  started  with  the  same  view  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  their  several  differences,  however  great  and  irreconcil- 
able now,  were  the  gradual  result  of  a  difference  of  environment. 
And  this  view  seems  to  receive  added  strength  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  ethical  condition  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  historical  period — in  which  they  appear  to  be  both  subjec- 
tive and  objective,  and  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hesitancy,  as 
Hegel  says. 

And  the  same  testimony  to  an  original  unity  of  nature 
among  language  speakers  who  now  are  most  widely  separated 
from  one  another  is  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  another 
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problem.  Prof.  Sayce  and  other  linguists  speak  of  the  agglati- 
native,  inflectional  and  isolating,  or  radical,  languages  in  terms 
which  imply  that  an  agglutinative  language  always  was  agglu- 
tinative ;  an  inflectional,  always  inflectional ;  and  an  isolating 
always  isolating.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  *'  Aryan  lan- 
guages started  with  flection  and  made  their  agglutinative  com- 
pounds conform  to  the  prevailing  analogy;"  and  that,  while 
such  languages  as  the  English  are  both  agglutinative  and  iso- 
lating in  many  respects,  and  even  incorporating,  too  ;  and  the 
isolating  Chinese  shows  much  that  is  agglutinative,  as  well  as 
much  that  is  inflectional,  the  lines  that  separate  these  different 
forms  of  speech  are  definite  and  fixed  and  have  always  been  so. 
But,  as  showing  that  the  assertion  although  applicable  to  his- 
torical times  may  not  always  have  been  so,  they  are  forced  to 
make  such  concessions  as  that  the  ^'  Etrijscan,  in  spite  of  its 
agglutinative  character,  wears  so  frequently  an  inflectional 
appearance  that  scholars  of  repute  have  tried  to  compare  it 
now  with  Semitic  and  now  with  Aryan.''  In  other  words,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  settled  question  that  agglutinative  languages 
always  were  agglutinative  or  inflectional  languages,  always  in- 
flectional. Such  scholars  as  Weske  and  Professor  Key  have 
contended  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Finnic  and  Lapp  languages, 
which  are  agglutinative,  within  the  Aryan  family,  or,  at  least, 
for  the  possibility  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  process  from 
agglutination  to  inflection,  or  from  inflection  to  isolation.  And 
their  contention  rests  on  very  substantial  grounds,  indeed.  For 
instance,  when  we  compare  the  Lapp  and  Finn  personal  pro- 
nouns mon  and  mind,  ^^me;"  mo  and  minum,  *^  mine;  "  don 
and  tdmd,  ^^  thou ;"  du  and  tdmdny  ^^  thine  ;'*  8U  and  hdnen^ 
**  his,''  with  the  Aryan  pronouns  the  resemblance  is  very  close, 
indeed;  or  when  we  compare  the  Lapp  mocum,  ^'  with  me,"  and 
tecum f  ^'  with  thee,"  with  the  Latin  meeum  and  tecum  ;  or  the 
Lapp  and  Finn  use  of  the  particle  ek  or  ke  to  emphasize  a  pro- 
noun precisely  as  it  is  used  in  the  Latin  hicce^  haecce^  hocce  ;  or 
the  use  of  the  particle  quin  with  the  Latin  qui,  quad,  qu^d,  as 
a  relative  pronoun ;    or  the  indefinite  cu-ca  with    the  Latin 
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quisque ;  or  the  Lapp  akt^  one,  with  the  Sanskrit  eka ;  or 
lokke^  ten,  with  the  Lithaanian  lika^  ^'  which  is  generally  ac** 
cepted  as  a  variety  of  the  Greek  dixa^  the  I  superseding  a  (2  as 
in  oar  eleven  and^u^efoe"  ;  or  the  adjectiveyor6e{f,roandyyori6«ii6, 
rounder,  Jarbesumua  roundest,  with  the  Latin  prope,  propior^ 
proxumus ;  or  the  Ostiak  verb  madddom,  madduy  madd ;  ma- 
dauy  maddr^  madddaj  with  the  Sanskrit  bhavdmi^  bhavasiy 
bhavati;  abhavamy  abhavaSy  abhavaty  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  the  Finnic  and  Lapp  languages  sustain  a  very  close 
relation,  indeed,  to  the  Inflectional  forms  of  speech. 

The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Chinese.  This  is  the 
typical  representative  among  philologists  of  the  radical  or 
isolating  type  of  languages,  and  it  is  generally  held  to  be  of 
a  peculiarly  monosyllabic  character  and  utterly  destitute  of 
grammar.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  "yet  the  language 
of  China  has  been  satisfactorily  investigated.  At  any  rate  its 
study  has  been  carried  on  under  very  great  difficulties, — the 
remoteness  of  the  country,  the  long  continued  opposition  of  its 
government  to  any  intercourse  with  western  nations,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  foreigners  are  regarded  even  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  with  some  justice,  therefore,  that  Professor  Key 
doubts  whether  a  careful  study  of  the  language,  as  used  by 
the  common  people,  and  as  constituting  the  dialects  of  the 
celestial  empire,  would  satisfactorily  sustain  the  view  prevalent 
among  scholars.  But,  independently  of  a  doubt  which  can  be 
cleared  away  only  by  further  study,  there  are  evidences  in 
what  we  already  know  of  Chinese  sufficient  to  make  a  contrary 
view  very  reasonable,  if  not  to  establish  its  truth  beyond 
question.  Even  Professor  Sayce  holds  that,  if  we  could  get 
back  far  enough,  we  should  be  likely  to  find  that  the  roots  of 
Chinese  originally  were  polysyllabic,  as  many  of  the  Thibetan 
roots  have  been  shown  to  be,  and  that  their  present  monosyl* 
labic  form  is  due  to  phonetic  decay.  If  this  be  true,  Chinese 
ha^  completed  the  process  going  on  at  the  present  time  in  our 
own  language, — for  instance,  the  rejection  of  the  genitive  in  « 

and  the  substitution  of  the  preposition  t?/*— the  process  of  in- 
31 
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diyidiialising   thoaght     Bat,  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  that 
Chinese   is  by  no  means  destitute  of  what  may  be  called  a 
grammar — and  jostly  so.     It  has   its  empfg  word$ — that  is, 
words  which  have  been   stripped  of  their  nominal  or  yerbsl 
meaning,  and  are  used   as  anziliaries  to  express  relations  of 
thoaght.     Thus  ib',  .place,  K,  interior,  y,  to  use,  have  been 
appropriated  as  a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  signs  of  the  locafire 
and  instrumental  cases  respectively ;  tm^  thief  means  /,  (mm, 
bad,  and  Ung^  noble,  mine  and  thine.    But,  beside  this,  ^'  as 
sounds    disappeared    and  words    formerly  distinct  came  to 
assume  the  same  form,  a  new  devioe  was  needed  for  marking 
the  difference  between  them.      This  was  found  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  tones,  which  now  number  eight,  though  only  fonr 
are  in  common  use."    And  what  is  this  but  the  effort  of  the 
language-speakers  to  replace  by  tone  the  means  of  ezpreaeing 
grammatical  relations    which    the    tend^cy   to   economy  in 
utterance  had  destroyed  ?     ^^  The  mere  inspection  of  a  Chinese 
grammar ''  (!),    it  is   said,  ^^  tells  us  that  a  certain  syllable 
affixed  to  a  Chinese  substantive  serves  to  express  the  relation 
which  Europeans  denote  by  the  term  '  genitive  case ' ;  that 
another  syllable  added  may  imply  plurality,  and  so  on  with  the 
other  secondary  relations  of  grammar." 

And  other  languages  besides  the  Chinese  furnish  the  same 
evidence  that  agglutination,  inflection,  and  isolation  are  only 
relative  terms  and  do  not  imply  fixed  boundary  lines  that  hem 
in  the  different  orders  of  human  speech  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  one  cannot,  and  never  did,  give  place  to  the  other.  Prof 
Max  Muller  holds  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mixed 
language — that  is,  a  language  in  which  the  grammatical  strae- 
ture  belongs  partly  to  one  and  partly  to  another  family  of 
speech.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  argument  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  ease  with  which,  for  instance,  the  Semites 
adopted  the  civilization,  literature  and  written  characters  of 
the  agglutinative  Accadians,  the  classified  catalogue  of  the 
languages  of  the  earth  famish  not  a  few  instances  that 
negative  such  a  position.    The  Dravidian  languages  of  West- 
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ent  Asia,  we  are  told,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  inflection, 
although  they  are  agglutinative,  aa  also  do  the  Bantu  of 
Southern,  and  the  Mpongwe  of  Western  Africa;  naj,  the 
Hottentot  languages  are  classiGed  as  semi-inflectional,  whatever 
that  term  maj  imply.  In  Asamese,  again,  whioh  appears  to 
be  an  Aryan,  or  inflectional  language,  the  plural  affix  bilak 
is  inserted  between  the  noun  and  case-ending,  so  that  from 
mamt-bUak,  men,  we  get  a  genitive  manuhilakor,  a  dative 
manuhUakoloi,  and  so  on,  where  the  postpositions  are  said 
to  be  of  other  than  inflectional  origin ;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  is  found  in  the  language  of  Harar  in  North 
Africa,  which  is  Semitic.  And,  although  in  such  easet  M  the 
Singhalese  the  nncertainty  of  their  agglutinative^  or  inflec- 
tional, character  may  be  due  to  an  ioaufficient  study  of 
them,  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Aryan  Phelevi  or 
SutvOreA,  which  is  given  as  an  nndoobted  instance  of  mixed 
grammar.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  all  these  are  chance 
resemblances  produced  by  analogy  in  one  case,  and  by  phonetic 
decay  in  another,  for  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  analogy 
has  been  operative  in  any  given  language  in  excess  of  phonetic 
decay,  or  eobtrariwiae.  These  causes  are  everywhere  at  work 
in  human  speech,  and  tf  their  combined  results  make  it  appear 
that  the  langiugea  of  the  world  are  interpenetrable  to  one 
another,  we  most  needs  accept  tbe  fact.  It  makes  ho  difference 
whether  aoeh  s  nixtare  be  brought  about  by  one  cmim  tn 
another;  if  it  is  true  that  a  language  may  be  partly  isolating 
and  partly  infleetiosal,  or  partly  inflectional  and  partly  agglnti' 
native,  we  mast  admit  that  a  ebange  from  one  form  int^  iri'.-.hvr 
is  possible. 

If   now  we  add  that  eommaaities   have    abandM"^! 
luignagcs   ab«(dateiy  m  favAv  of  otkev)*,  as  did  th«   K^ 
Corawall,  tkt  Weads  of  Pmsma,  tbe  JStgro«n  nf  Hayt  %'A^ 
Abwigiacs  of  Aaeriea ;  if  we  iMar  in  mind  th«  a^evi-. 
by  Sir  C.  LyeU,  in  wbi«b  b«  state*  that  "  a  OtroMn  ". .  .ity  I 
PeikDtylraBia  wm   est  of  friim  frftr[rMnf  Vtiaxaunieuii'^. 
Km^  far  abfMC  »  ^wner  of  a  taomrf,  dariAf  tW  wm^d 
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the  French  revolotion,  between  1792  and  1815,  and  so  marked 
had  been  the  effect  of  this  brief  and  imperfect  isolation  that 
when  Prince  Bernhardt  of  Saze  Weimar  travelled  among  them 
a  few  years  after  the  peace  he  found  the  peasants  speaking  as 
they  had  done  in  Germany  in  the  preceding  century,   and 
retaining  a  dialect  which  at  home  had  already  become  obsolete ;" 
if  we  recall  what  Humboldt  tells  us,  ^^  that  in  South  Americai 
together  with    a  great   analogy   of  physical  constitution,  a 
surprising  variety  of  languages  is  observed  among  nations  of 
the  same    origin,    and  which   European    travellers    scarcely 
distinguish     by    their  features";   if  we  remember  that  the 
manifold  languages  of  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  Archipel- 
ago can  be  traced  back  to  a  common  source,  and  that  before 
^'  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Tasmanians,  with  a  population  of 
only  fifty  persons  there  were  four  dialects,  each  with  a  differ* 
ent  word   for*  ear/  'eye,*   'head/ and  other  equally  common 
objects";  that  Greece  with  its  small  '*  extent  of  country  and 
still  smaller  amount  of  population  was  said  a  few  years  back 
to  possess  no  fewer  than  seventy  dialects'*,  and  that  among  the 
600^000  people  who  speak  the  Basque  tongue  persons  living 
only  forty  miles  apart  are  mutually  unintelligible ;  when  we 
remember  all  this,  we  can  see  not  only  how  universally  opera- 
tive the  law  of  change  is  in  language,  whether  civilized  or  not, 
and  how  rapidly  it  works  out  most  astonishing  results,  but  also 
how  great  the  possibility  is  that  the  languages  of  men  who 
have  had  a  common  origin,  and  therefore  the  same  mental  and 
spiritual   endowment,  may  diverge,  whether  into  isolation  as 
over  against  inflection,  or   into  agglutination  as  over  against 
isolation, — that,  indeed,  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  manner  in 
which  languages  may  develope.     Especially  is  this  true,  if  we 
are  forced  to  admit  by  reason  of  such  examples  as  the  Etruscan 
and  Lykian,  that  inflectional,  as  well  as  agglutinative  languages 
have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  leaving  not  even  a  trace  behind 
them.     For  in  that  case  we  would  have  at  least  the  privilege 
of  surmising  that  those   languages,   could  they  be  recovered, 
might  furnish  additional  proofs  of  the  unlimited  character  of 
human  speech  in  the  matter  of  its  changeability. 
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Moreover,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  language 
cannot  determine  ethnological  relationships,  the  very  fact  that 
its  divisions  are  not  dependent  upon  racial  differences  adds 
weight  to  the  argument  from  a  community  of  nature  to  a  unity 
of  origin.  The  Jews  of  Austria  and  Turkey  believe  that  the 
Spanish  of  the  15th  century  is  their  sacred  language,  and  ''the 
Spaniards  themselves  have  forgotten  that  any  other  language, 
whether  Iberian,  Keltic,  or  Teutonic,  ever  existed  in  Castile 
beside  Latin."  Two-thirds  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Basque 
language  is  French  or  Spanish,  and  ''  races  physiologically  as 
distinct  as  Mongols  and  Turks  may  be  found  speaking  allied 
tongues,"  while  others  physiologically  related  like  the  Jews 
of  Europe  and  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  may  be  found  speak- 
ing unallied  tongues.  Nay,  even  such  an  authority  as  the 
great  German  linguist  Grimm  has  advised  his  countrymen  to 
abandon  their  native  tongue  in  favor  of  the  English  as  being 
better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  All  these,  and  many 
more  examples  of  the  same  kind  that  might  be  adduced,  go  to 
show  that  language  is  the  expression  of  a  common  human 
thought ;  that  the  laws  of  human  thought  are  everywhere  the 
same;  and  that,  however  much  the  forms  adopted  for  the 
expression  of  human  thought  may  in  time  and  by  reason  of  a 
multitude  of  causes  come  to  vary,  these  variations  interpose  no 
impassable  barrier  between  men  who  use  one  form  of  speech  and 
those  who  use  another.  The  dweller  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  the  dweller  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  may  be 
mutually  unintelligible ;  the  vocal  organs  of  different  classes 
of  language-speakers  may  have  come  to  be  so  variously 
formed  that  the  Polynesian  will  have  to  say  Baviri  for  David, 
Hemara  for  Samuel,  Banana  for  London,  Waratariki  for 
Frederick,  or  the  Icelander  tila  for  steel ;  men  may  have  come 
to  think  of  their  surroundings  in  different  ways,  so  that  a 
Roman  could  say  high  down^  as  well  as  high  up^  or  a  Greek 
near  from  where  we  say  near  to,  and  all  these  differences  of 
tendency  and  growth  may  have  so  ingrained  themselves  in  the 
character  of  different  peoples,  as  to  have  led  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  forms  of  speech  which  apparently  were  of  different 
origin,  ^-and  yet  the  fact  remain  that  they  were  all  of  one 
origin;  the  thought  they  embodied,  in  all  cases  a  thought 
common  to  all  men ;  the  mental  and  spiritual  natnre  whidi 
they  represented,  a  natnre  common  to  all  men, — and  all  this 
traceable  and  capable  of  explanation  in  the  way  which  we  hare 
endeavored  to  point  oat. 

And  the  case  remains  essentially  the  same  if  we  regard  the 
sentence  as  the  original  unit  of  language.  There  is  absolutely 
no  proof  that  the  simple  sentence  was  the  first  or  primitive  form 
for  the  expression  of  thought.  Just  as  the  roots  to  which 
we  can  trace  back  words  are  only  the  types  that  seem  to  under- 
lie words,  but  may  themselves  in  all  cases  possibly  have  been 
words  in  an  irrecoverably  lost  condition  of  language,  so  the 
simple  sentence  does  not  necessarily  mark  the  primitive  condL 
tion  of  speech.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it,  too, 
may  not  be  the  result  of  a  foregoing  degradation  from  a  com- 
plex form.  And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  Prof.  Max  MuUot 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  position  that  ^^  no  theory,  whether 
it  be  a  theory  of  imitative  cries,  or  a  theory  of  interjectional 
utterances,  has  succeeded  in  its  task  of  explaining  the  origin  of 
language."  We  are  in  precisely  the  same  position,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  as  we  were  with  respect  to  the 
root ;  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  basis  of  the  root  theory 
about  language  proving  an  original  community  of  nature  among 
all  men,  and  thus  pointing  to  a  unity  of  origin,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  sentence  theory  also. 

The  second  general  proof  that  the  testimony  of  language  fa- 
vors the  theory  that  all  men  are  derived  from  a  single  pair,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  destination  to  which,  in  all  probablity,  hu- 
man speech  is  tending.  '^  The  guesses  of  Plato  are  better  than 
all  the  other  theories  of  the  ancients  respecting  language  put 
together,*'  are  the  words  of  Prof.  Jowett,  and  he  is  undoubtedly 
right.  And  so  when  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  often  dream- 
ing that  there  must  be  an  absolute  or  ideal  language,  just  as 
there  is  an  absolute  or  ideal  good*   and  an  absolute  or  ideal 
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beauty,  he  is  treading  that  mysterious  borderland  that  sepa- 
rates ancient  from  modern  life  and  thought,  even  as  he  is  when 
he  speaks  of  education,  or  tries  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  or  reaches 
out  after  the  idea  of  God  as  one  and  not  many,  as  personal  and 
not  abstract,  and  shows  that  the  twilight  of  the  ages  is  come 
and  that  men  are  waiting  with  expectant  hope  for  the  full  light 
of  the  dawning  day.  And  this  dream  of  the  man  in  whom  were 
summed  up  all  the  best  tendencies  of  ancient  philosophy  was 
partially  realized  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  Roman  state,  to- 
gether with  a  uniform  law  and  uniform  govemmeni,  imposed 
upon  its  dependencies  an  almost  uniform  speech.  Nay,  even 
when  the  Roman  power  was  shattered,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  took  its  place,  the  dream  still  lingered  in  many  a 
school  of  learning  and  many  a  monastic  retreat.  In  the  chaos 
of  the  German  Reformation,  when  nation  stood  against  nation 
envious  and  mistrustful,  the  dream  was  forgotten,  but  forgot- 
ten only  to  be  recalled  in  a  way  that  made  it  seem  to  be  a  pro- 
phecy and  no  longer  a  dream.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Bishop  Wilkins  composed  his  essay  towards  a  ^*  Real 
character  and  a  Philosophical  Language/'  and  in  1744,  Leibnitz 
*^  had  acquired  a  perfectly  clear  insight  into  his  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versal language."  What  these  two  able  men  deemed  to  be  de- 
sirable and  possible  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  scholars 
has  in  the  present  century  come  to  be  reg  arded  as  no  longer 
the  ^^  empty  dream  of  an  idle  day,"  but  one  of  the  results  to- 
wards which  human  life  is  looking,  and  which  is  kept  in  waiting 
only  by  the  still  remaining  imperfections  of  our  social  and  re- 
ligious development.  A  universal  language  is,  in  brief,  the  end 
and  practical  object  towards  which  tbe  linguistic  science  of  the 
age  is  looking,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  ventured  that  when 
that  universal  language  comes  it  will  necessarily  be  some  modi- 
fied form  of  English. 

And  this  prediction  of  linguistic  science,  at  least  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  rests  on  substantial  ground.  It  is  a  commonly 
known  historical  fact  that  there  is  a  broad  mark  of  distinction 
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between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  worlds  and  that  the  point 
at  which  the  divergence  begins  is  the  birth  of  Christy  the  estab' 
lishment  of  the  Christian  Ghnrch,  the  formation  and  spread  of 
the  Christian  Creed.  No  other  so-called  *^  world  religion  "  has 
had  the  intmsive  and  controlling,  reforming  power  of  this ;  nor 
has  any  other,  with  its  law  Be  thU^  instead  of  Do  thu^  sought 
in  like  manner  to  lay  hold  of  man's  inner  nature,  to  transform 
it  and  to  settle  it  npon  an  entirely  new  centre.  It,  and  it  ahme^ 
has  succeeded  in  giving  to  human  life  and  human  institutions  a 
universal  coherency  and  uniformity.  Those  vast  empires  that 
preceded  the  Christian  era,  and  those  wondrous  civilizations 
that  in  some  respects  surpassed  even  our  boasted  culture,  all 
moved  in  the  line  of  their  own  selfhood,  and  hence  were  con* 
fined  to  but  a  single  narrow  sphere  or  the  elaboration  of  but  a 
single  factor  in  human  life.  The  Assyrian  Empire  was  an  em* 
pire  of  brute  despotic  power ;  the  national  life  of  the  Jew  was 
lost  in  rapturous  contemplation  of  the  supernatural  and  divine^ 
Egypt  represents  to  us  the  human  spirit  in  a  state  of  irresolute 
doubt ;  Greece  moved  in  the  line  of  human  intelligence  and 
earthly  beauty,  and  Rome  developed  the  principle  of  military 
power  and  constitutional  law.  But  none  of  them  realized  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  sense  of  a  common  brotherhood  among 
men.  Even  to  the  cultured  Greek  all  men  who  were  not  of  the 
same  blood  with  him  and  spoke  not  the  same  language  wore 
barbarians.  Hence  came  a  cruelty  the  record  of  which  is  often 
revolting  to  our  senses.  Hence  came  the  barbarities  of  a  pre* 
datory  warfare  and  the  justification  of  human  slavery.  Before 
the  Christian  era  human  life  was  a  life  of  isolation,  and  only 
dimly  foreshadowed,  in  the  gradual  massing  together  of  tribes 
of  the  same  ethnic  origin  and  the  same  language  into  distinct 
nationalities,  the  possibility  of  a  universal  community. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  heralded  the  dawn  of  an  age  of  meek- 
ness and  righteousness,  of  mercifulness,  purity,  and  peace,  and 
these  beatitudes  grounded  themselves  in  precisely  that  principle 
which  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, — the  universal  broth- 
erhood of  man.     And  in  proportion  as  this  se^se  of  a  commun- 
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itj  of  natare  came  to  be  generally  recognized  throughout 
Christendom,  in  that  proportion  did  the  conditions  and  activities 
of  the  world  begin  to  take  on  new  forms  and  human  life  to  flow 
in  new  channels.  Men  and  nations  ceased  to  move  in  antago- 
nistic and  isolating  lines,  to  exalt  the  self-hood  of  the  individual| 
to  justify  might  over  against  right.  Men  came  to  feel  that  they 
were  '^  members  one  of  another/'  that  the  strong  must  protect 
the  weak,  that  there  is  a  future  for  humanity,  and  hence  a 
higher  responsibility,  as  well  for  the  nation  as  for  the  individual, 
than  attaches  to  material  prosperity  or  present  pleasure  as  the 
motives  of  conduct, — nay,  a  responsibility  which  involves  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  farthest  possible  contemporaneous  exten- 
sion and  perfection,  not  to  one  only,  but  to  all,  of  the  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  our  common  human  life,  so  that  in  all 
civilized  communities  every  tendency  to  the  undue  exaltation 
of  any  one  element  is  checked  and  counterbalanced  by  the 
rising  into  prominence  of  another. 

•  In  the  degree,  now,  in  which  this  sense  of  a  community  of 
nature  and  destiny  is  disseminated  among  men  and  perfected, 
it  is  reasonably  supposed,  will  be  developed  a  sense  of  the  need 
of  a  common  language, — not  necessarily  a  language  in  which 
there  will  be  no  room  for  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  and 
the  natural  influences  of  diff'erences  of  locality,  but  a  language 
which  will  be  universally  intelligible, —  a  language  which  will 
reflect  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  its  coming.  When  a  given  lan- 
guage is  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
any  other,  and  has  already  made  itself  the  language  of  com- 
merce and  of  trade ;  when  science  also  is  claiming  it  as  hers, 
and  Swedish  and  Danish  writers  are  beginning  to  recognize  it 
as  such  and  to  use  it  in  place  of  their  native  tongues ;  when  a 
government  resolves  to  adopt  it,  as  did  the  Japanese;  and 
when  it  can  be  prophesied  that  some  modified  form  of  that  lan- 
guage will  eventually  be  the  common  language  of  mankind,  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  all  this  is  predictive  of  the  future, 
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what  the  manner  of  his  derelopaent,  and  in  bdering  that  Ae 
words  of  St.  Pan],  on  which  we  baaed  the  first  and  aceond  ptit 
of  our  argnment,  hare  not  yet  been  aci  aside :  *^  God  hath  aade 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  far  to  dwdl  on  aU  the  bee 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  detennined  the  times  before  appointed 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitatiwi.  •  .  .  .  Beeanse  He  aash  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  the  which  He  will  jndge  the  world  in  righteoai- 
ness  by  that  man  whom  He  hath  chained  whereof  He  hath 
giren  assurance  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead."* 
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FREEDOM  OF  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT, 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  RUPP. 


>  When  the  Reformers  of  the  Sixteenth  century  snccessfally 
resisted  the  power  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  refused  in 
matters  of  religion  to  be  governed  by  anything  else  than  the 
Word  of  God,  they  accomplished  a  great  fact :  that  fact  was 
the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  mind  from  all  outward 
authority  in  spiritual  things.*  The  BiUe,  as  the  original 
record  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  permanent  embodiment  of 
God's  word,  was  thus  made  the  only  source  and  the  supreme 
rule  of  Christian  faith  and  knowledge. 

'  In  taking  this  position  the  same  relation  was  assumed  to 
exist  between  the  Christian  mind  and  the  Word  of  God  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  as  that  which  exists  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  universally,  namely,  a 
relation  of  direct  contact  and  immediate  communication.  Li 
knowing,  the  mind  can  permit  no  foreign  authority  to  come 
between  itself  and  its  object.  The  certitude  which  the  mind 
possesses  concerning  an  object  of  knowledge,  cannot  be 
derived  from  any  other  source  than  that  object  itself.  Thus, 
in  the  science  of  Astronomy,  for  example,  the  ultimate  ground 
of  certainty,  the  absolute  and  final  authority  for  the  settlement 
of  all  questions,  does  not  consist  in  a  long  stream  of  astronom- 
ical tradition,  nor  in  the  utterances  of  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  men,  but  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  starry  heavens 
themselves.  The  astronomer  of  to-day  may  have  learned  many 
things  from  his  predecessors,  and,  without  availing  himself 
of  the  benefit  of  their  labor,  could  not  have  attained  to  his 

*  M.  Guizot  considers  this  to  be  the  one  fact  of  paramount  importance 

accomplished  by  the  Reformation.    Hutory  of  Civilizatum,  Lect.  xii. 

AM 
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present  eminent  position;  still  he  will  not,  for  that  retson, 
accept  the  conclosions  of  his  predecessors  as  being  of  binding 
authority  for  himself,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  ever  appetl 
to  the  stars  themselves  as  the  ultimate  gronnd  of  certitude  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  his  science.  In  like  manner  the 
Reformers  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  the  ultimate  authority  and 
ground  of  certitude  for  the  individual  Christian  thinker.  Tbe 
Christian  thinker  cannot  admit  any  foreign  authority  between 
himself  and  the  Bible,  any  more  than  the  student  of  nature 
can  admit  a  foreign  authority  between  himself  and  the  objeet 
of  his  science. 

Such  an  authority  the  Roman  church,  as  represented  in  her 
hierarchy,  had  hitherto  been  generally  believed  to  be.     She 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting  Scripture,  in  virtae 
of  her  assumed  ii\faUibiUty  and  her  long  stream  of  sacred 
tradition.     The  Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
She  must,  therefore,  be  infallible.     This  infallibility  attaches 
particularly  to  the  hierarchy,  which  has  its  center  and  head  in 
the  papacy.     To  the  hierarchy,  therefore,  belongs  not  merely 
a  propaedeutic,  but  a  magisterial  function ;  it  is  her  right,  not 
merely  to  exercise  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  Church,  but  also 
to  determine  by  absolute  authority  the  form  of  doctrines  to  be 
taught  and  believed.    The  Church,  as  thus  understood,  does 
not  simply  lead  her  children  to  the  foufitain  of  Scripture  and 
bid  them  drink  from  it ;  she  does  not,  as  any  other  teacher 
does,  simply  help  them  to  unfold  their  powers  of  thought  by 
means   of  the  truth  which  she  communicates,  and  then  leave 
them    free  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  truth,  or  even,  by 
independent  thinking,  to  modify  that  which  they  have  passively 
received ;  but  she  bids  them,  on  pain  of  damnation,  never  to 
think  otherwise  than  as  she  has  taught  them  to  think,  and 
never  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusions  than  those  which  she 
has  given  them.      She  is  infallible,  and,  therefore,  her  state- 
ments of  truth  must  be  absolutely  free  from  errror  or  defect 
Besides,  she  is  in  possession  of  tradition.     Christ,  it  is  main* 
tained,  taught  His  disciples  many  things,  and  the  Apostles 
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spake  many  things  by  inspiration,  that  are  not  recorded  in 
Scripture.  This  originally  unwritten  truth  was  at  first  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition,  but  was 
at  last  reduced  to  writing,  and  now,  together  with  the  received 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  established  dogmas  of  the 
church,  forms  a  body  of  truth  which  must  be  eternally  valid, 
and  from  which  no  Christian  thinking  may  ever  depart. 

This  claim  on  the  part  of  the  church,  of  absolutely  dominating 
over  the  thinking  of  Christian  men,  and  authoritatively  pre- 
scribing its  results,  the  Reformers  rejected ;  not  at  first,  indeed, 
on  theoretical,  but  on  practical  grounds,  that  is,  not  because 
they  were  led  to  see  that  the  claim  is  wrong  in  principle,  but 
because  their  views  of  certain  doctrines  and  practical  questions 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  church.  They 
did  not  at  first  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church's  claim 
of  absolute  authority  over  faith  and  doctrine  is  wrong,  and 
then  infer  from  this  conclusion  that  it  was  lawful  for  them  to 
entertain  views  contrary  to  those  of  the  church.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  they  first  formed  views  which  were  at  variance  with 
those  held  by  the  church,  and  only  when  they  found  themselves 
to  be  in  actual  antagonism  with  the  leaders  of  the  church,  were 
they  led  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  church's  claim  to 
authority.  It  is  well  known  how  reluctant  and  slow  Luther 
was  to  reach  this  conclusion.  At  first,  in  his  controversy  with 
Tetzel  and  Eck,  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  as  an  authority  which 
both  he  and  his  opponents  were  willing  to  accept.  But  when 
the  voice  of  the  pope  was  against  him,  he  appealed  to  a  general 
council ;  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  shown  him  that  his  views  had 
already  been  condemned  by  the  same  council  that  condemned 
Huss,  then  he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  as  an  authority  higher 
than  pope  or  council,  and  higher  even  than  the  consent  of  all 
the  fathers.  He  was  thus,  by  the  hard  logic  of  events,  driven 
to  the  position  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  constitute  the  supreme 
authority,  the  ultimate  rule  in  all  matters  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice.*    Zvringli,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  the  same  conviction, 

*  Gf.  Ranke's  DeuUche  OeschidUe  imZeitalter  der  Rrformation,  VoL  1, 
p.  285.    Also,  Darner* 9  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  Vol.  1,  p.  96. 
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not  only  earlier,  but  also  ki  a  more  direet  way  than  Luther. 
With  him  it  was  an  immediate  judgment,  a  sort  of  intoition,  we 
might  say,  bom  of  his  constant  and  carefal  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  that  these  Scriptures  contain  the  highest  rerelatioD 
of  the  win  of  GK)d  given  to  men ;  and  that  they  must,  therefore, 
form  the  ultimate  rule  or  standard  to  which  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christians  must  conform.*  But  in  his  case  too,  no 
doubt,  the  actual  divergence  from  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  church  in  regard  to  particular  points,  preceded  the  formal 
rejection  of  the  churchV  authority  in  general. 

But  in  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
be  the  mistress  of  Christian  thought,  and  in  appealing  to 
Scripture  as  the  only  umpire  which  they  were  willing  to  accept 
in  regard  to  controverted  points  of  theology,  the  Beformm 
asserted  a  prmeipU  that  was  of  wider  application  than  they 
themselTes  were  at  first  aware,  namely,  the  principle  ofpriwaU 
Jmdffmenty  or  the  principle  of  emancipation  of  the  Christian  mind 
firom  all  fordgn  authority  in  religious  affairs.  This  is  one  of  those 
instances  who^  the  moT«ments  of  history  are  more  oomprehen- 
sire  in  their  scope,  and  tend  to  larger  aids  than  the  immediate 
actors  themsdTM  either  know  or  desire,  thus  clearly  manifest- 
ing the  presence  of  a  superintending  proTid^ice.  The  Be- 
formers,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  contended  simply  for  the 
right  of  maintaining  their  private  riews  in  r^frd  to  matters 
then  in  dispute  beCwemi  thenadres  and  the  refn^smtatives  of 
the  church.  They  did  not  intend  to  set  aside  all  outward 
authc^tr  in  the  spiritsal  order,  b«t  simfdy  to  correct  what  thej 
conceiTed  to  be  the  Cake  appUeation  of  authority.  In  doing 
^\  they  opposed  their  private  judgment,  formed  indeed  by  the 
m<«s4  dev^vit  stsdv  of  Scripcmre.  to  die  judgmoit  of  the  church, 
was  at  least  alleged  to  be  in  agreement  with  Seriptve 
But  if  they  were  feee  to  set  adide  the  judgment  of 
tW  churciL  h^w  09u)d  tkey  coaplaEU  if  others  sec  aidde  their 
jiMt|;»^s:t !  TW&r  j^d^mest^  whether  they  desired  it  or  not, 
w^ns  itiifif  iostiM^  pr>HieiaiiT  to  be  iuFcsted  with  something  of  the 
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character  of  an  authority ;  but  if  they  had  the  right  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  the  church,  how  could  they  object  if  others 
after  awhile  opposed  their  authority?  If  they  claimed  the  right 
of  free  thought,  untrammeled  by  any  authority  outside  of  them- 
selves, how  could  they  or  their  followers  deny  the  same  right 
to  others  ?  If  Luther  was  free  to  differ  from  the  doctors  of  the 
church,  what  right  had  he  to  '^  curse  and  damn"  any  one  for 
differing  from  himself?  He  might  say,  of  course,  "  I  am  in 
possession  of  the  truth  and  my  opponents  are  all  in  error.*' 
But  on  what  authority  could  he  make  such  an  assertion? 
Simply  on  the  authority  of  his  own  private  judgment,  and 
others  on  the  same  authority  might  make  similar  assertions  in 
their  own  behalf.  Or  he  might  say  '^I  have  the  Bible  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  my  side."  ^ut  that  simply  came  in  the  end 
to  the  same  thing,  namely,  that,  according  to  his  own  best 
judgment  and  honest  conviction,  his  views  were  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Others  of  equal  piety,  sinceri- 
ty, honesty  and  learning  might  entertain  the  same  convictions 
in  regard  to  their  views. 

For  the  &ct  that  men  differ  as  to  religious  sentiments  and 
doctrinal  views  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  equally  good  and 
pious  men.  Men  are  differently  organized.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  temperament  and  disposition.  The  mental  constitution 
of  different  individuals  is  as  different  as  their  physical  appear- 
ance. The  same  faculties  of  the  soul  do  not  possess  the  same 
degree  of  acuteness  and  vigor  in  different  persons.  In  one  the 
sensibility  predominates,  in  another  the  reason,  and  in  another 
the  will.  One  person  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  the  faculty 
of  intuition^  another  that  of  abstract  thought  or  reason ;  in  one 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  imagination,  in  another  perhaps  of 
reflection  or  of  memory.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  of 
mental  constitution  different  persons  may  apprehend  the  same 
truth  in  different  ways  and  hold  it  in  different  forms.  And 
besides  this,  there  is  the  difference  of  education  and  of  habit, 
which  greatly  modifies  not  only  the  intellectual  process  by 
which  the  truth  is  acquired,  but  also  the  standpoint  from  which 
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it  is  apprehended.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  different  personsi 
though  equally  pious,  equally  sincere,  and  equally  learned, 
may  yet  arrire  at  different  conclusions  in  regard  to  details  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Indeed,  such  differences  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  ineritable.  As  long  as  men  know  only  in  party 
and  prophesy  only  in  part,  and  behold  the  truth  only  as  in  the 
dim  reflection  of  a  mirror,  so  long  there  must  necessarily  be 
variations  in  the  manner  of  its  apprehension  and  statement  by 
different  persons.  One  man's  appeal  to  the  Bible,  therefore, 
or  even  to  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  does  not  settle  the  question,  and 
does  not  preclude  another,  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  from 
making  the  same  appeal  with  equal  justice.  In  either  case  the 
appeal  is  only  a  sincere  and  solemn  expression  of  prirate  judg- 
ment,  that  can  have  the  force  of  ultimate  authority  for  none 
other  than  for  the  individual  making  it.  • 

The  principle,  then,  on  which  the  Reformers  acted,  whether 
they  were  from  the  first  conscious  of  its  full  bearing  or  not,  the 
principle  on  which  the  Reformation  was  carried,  is  that  of 
private  judgment  or  free  thought  concerning  spiritual  things, 
limited  only  by  the  authority  of  God's  word.  It  is  only  on 
this  principle  that  the  protest  against  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  can  be  considered 
either  justifiable  or  consistent.  We  are  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  attempt  made  at  times  to  escape  the  conclusion  here 
stated,  by  representing  the  revolt  from  the  ecclesiastical  power 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  rejection  only  of  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Papacy,  and  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  the  fourth  century.  But  in  what  court  has  the 
usurpation  of  the  Papacy  ever  been  proved  ?  Surely  not  in 
any  that  was  acknowledged  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 
Besides,  does  not  the  Papacy  claim  to  be  the  conservator  of 
Nicene  and  ante-Nicene  orthodoxy  ?  And  by  what  authority 
has  it  ever  been  shown  that  she  is  not  such  ?  Certainly  not  by 
any  that  she  herself  has  admitted.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Nicene  church  is  as  much  an 
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exercise  of  private  jadgment,  and  a  repudiation  of  external 
authority,  as  is  the  appeal  to  the  Bible  itself.  We  repeat, . 
therefore,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Reformation  was 
accomplished,  is  the  principle  of  freedom  of  thought  in  spiritual 
things.  The  individual  Christian  is  bound  to  subject  his 
thought  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  God's  word ;  and  he 
is  responsible  to  none  but  God  for  the  exercise  of  his  liberty. 
This  last  remark  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  well  considered. 
Freedom  of  religious  thought  is  not  permission  to  think  arbi- 
trarily, but  to  think  according  to  the  truth  of  God's  word. 
Religious  thinking  is  a  moral  exercise ;  and  men  are  therefore, 
responsible  to  God  for  their  thoughts  as  well  as  for  their  acts ; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  God  alone.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  principle  underlying  the  Reformation.  Is  this  principle 
sound?  Is  it  consistent  with  true  religion,  with  order  and 
harmony  in  the  Church,  with  the  permanence  and  progress  of 
Christianity?  Our  judgment  of  Protestantism  must  depend 
upon  the  answer  we  give  to  this  question ;  and  the  fate  of  Pro* 
testantism  itself  will  depend  at  last  upon  the  verdict  which 
history  shall  render  in  regard  to  this  point. 

Now  it  is  plain,  of  course,  that  the  principle  here  in  question 
must  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  infallibility,  whether 
as  claimed  formally  and  openly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
or  practically  and  covertly  by  some  Protestant  communities^ 
apparently  in  willful  ignorance  of  the  utter  inconsistency  of  such 
claim  on  their  part.  If  the  empirical  church,  existing  in  time 
and  space,  be  endowed,  in  every  or  any  moment  of  her  history, 
with  the  attribute  of  infallibility,  so  that,  whenever  she  speaks 
authoritatively,  her  utterances  are  free  from  error,  then  it  must 
be  the  duty  of  every  one  who  desires  his  own  salvation,  to  re- 
nounce his  own  judgment  in  favor  of  that  of  the  Church,  when- 
ever there  is  any  difference  between  the  two.  If  the  church 
cannot  err,  then  it  follows,  not  indeed  that  Christian  men  are 
bound  to  receive  as  infallible  truth  the  statements  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,   or  of  the  Thirty-nine   Articles,    or   of  the 

Westminster  Confession,  but  that  the  framers  of  confessions 
32 
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and  articles  ought  to  have  obeyed  Leo  X.  and  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

How  then  shall  we  meet  this  claim  of  infallibility  ?  It  would 
manifestly  be  illogical  to  endeaTor  to  refute  it  by  an  appeal 
to  the  supposed  errors  which  the  church  has  sanctioned*  There 
iSy  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  of  indulgencee, 
the  doctrine  of  the  veneration  of  images,  and  of  the  inyocation 
of  saints  and  angels,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  other  doc- 
trines of  like  character,  on  which  the  church  has  fixed  the  seal 
of  her  infallible  authority.  To  say  that  these  are  errors,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  church  is  fallible,  would  plainly  be  a  b^- 
ging  of  the  question.  If  the  church  be  infallible,  then  these 
doctrines  are  not  erroneous,  while  he  who  pronounces  them  to 
be  erroneous  has  already  assumed  that  the  church  is  capable  of 
erring.  There  would  perhaps  be  more  force  of  argument  in 
an  exhibition  of  the  contradictions  into  which  this  same  infalli- 
ble authority  has  at  times  fallen.  The  teaching  of  the  charch 
has  not  always  been  consistent.  Successive  councils  and 
synods  have  given  contradictory  judgments  concerning  the 
same  matter ;  and  successive  popes,  the  very  organs  of  infalli- 
bility according  to  the  latest  theory,  have  anathematized  each 
other's  heresies.  Thus  Liberius  is  said  to  have  been  an  Arian, 
Zosimus,  a  Pelagian,  Honorius,  a  Monothelite ;  John  XXII, 
held  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  asleep  in  its  disembodied  state, 
and  John  XXIII  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Constance  for 
open  unbelief  and  scandalous  immorality.  But  even  all  this 
may  go  for  nothing,  in  the  way  of  argument,  to  a  mind  made 
up  on  a  priori  grounds  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Papacy  or  of  any  other  authority  of  the  church  ;  so  that  in 
this  view  there  is  much  truth  in  Luther's  remark  :  ^Papatus 
eimptieiter  est  merue  enthusiasmue.'** 

*  Seeing  that  Tirtual  Infallibility  has  in  recent  times  been  claimed  also  for 
Lutheranism,  or  at  least  practical  immanitj  from  error,  a  sort  of  fallible 
infallibility,  and  seeing  how  Lutherans  at  times  argue  with  each  other 
about  Luther's  opinions,  as  though,  if  it  were  just  possible  to  get  at  the 
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The  theory  of  infallibility  has  its  origin  in  a  priori  processes 
of  reasoning,*  and  must  be  met  by  a  similar  mode  of  argumen- 
tation. The  reasoning  by  which  it  is  established  is  brief  and 
simple,  and  runs  about  as  follows :  An  infallible  divine  revela- 
lation  presupposes  always  an  infallible  interpreter  and  teacher, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  rightly  apprehended  and  understood,  f 
Suppose  the  Bible  to  be  the  unerring  word  of  God,  and  suppose 
it  to  contUQ  all  truth  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
salvation  ;  still,  as  the  Bible  does  not  explain  itself  and  force 
its  true  meaning  upon  erery  individual  mind,  there  is  need  of 
an  infallible  authority,  by  the  intervention  of  which  an  infalli- 
ble understaViding  of  divine  truth  may  be  secured.  Without 
such  an  infallible  teacher  and  guide,  the  individual  might  still 
be  in  fatal  error,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  possesses  an 
infallible  revelation  of  divine  troth  in  the  Bible.  Therefore 
the  church,  whose  ofiSce  it  is  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  must  be  clothed  with  the  attribute  of  infallibility,  and 
must  consequently  possess  supreme  authority  over  the  decision 
of  questions  concerning  Christian  faith  and  knowledge.  Now 
in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point from  which  the  argument  proceeds,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.     An  infallible  Bible,|  and  an  infallible  teacher  in  the 

true  mind  of  Lather,  one  would  be  in  possession  of  infallible  trnth,  one 
might  be  led  to  exclaim  too  :  ^^Lutheranismus  est  menu  enthimasmus"  If 
there  must  be  a  pope,  there  is  some  advantage  in  having  a  living  one,  who 
is  always  at  hand  to  enlighten  people  about  his  opinions. 

*  Sometimes,  indeed,  Scriptural  statements,  such  as  Matt  xvi.  18,  and 
Luke  xxii.  32,  are  referred  to  in  proof  of  papal  infallibilitj.  But  this  is 
reasoning  in  a  circle  that  could  hardly  ever  be  meant  for  earnest  argument^ 
First  establish  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  by  an  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  then  claim  such  infallibility  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  soimd  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  ! 

t  Cf.  Moehler's  Symbolics,  U  38-44. 

X  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  way  of  putting  the  case  suspicion  is  cast  also 
upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  Of  what  use,  it  may  be  asked,  is  an  in- 
fallible Bible,  if  the  individual  reading  it  may  err  in  regard  to  its  meaning  ? 
The  subject  of  tHb  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  confessedly  beset  with  great 
difficulties.    These  difficulties,  however,  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  ques* 
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church  eren,  are  not  snScicQt  to  secure  an  infmUiUe  know* 
ledge  of  the  truth  on  the  purt  of  the  indiTiduftl,  to  hmg  at  tkt 
indhndual  u  nU  aim  infalBNe  kim$df.  If  one  may  fSul  to  m- 
dorstand  the  true  meaning  of  Giod's  word,  he  may  also  hH  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  man's  word,  though  it  be  the 
word  of  an  infallible  pope,  or  bishop,  or  synod.  Thus  the  sup- 
posed infallible  authority  of  the  church  fails  of  the  Tery  object 
for  whidi  it  has  been  iuTcnted.  It  does  not  make  the  ezisteoee 
of  error  impo6sible,.and  secure  an  in&Uible  understanding  of 
the  truth  among  the  great  mass  of  Christian  believers.  UntO 
all  Christian  believers  have  become  infallible,  there  is  not  moeh 
gained  by  the  assumption  of  an  infallible  doctrinal*  authority  ib 
the  church.  Though  the  shephord  may  be  infallible^  the  sheep 
are  still  exposed  to  the  danger  of  «rror. 

Would  it,  indeed,  be  a  blessing  to  man,  as  a  rational  isd 
moral  being,  if  this  danger  did  not  exist,  if  the  truth  were  ao 
conditioned  as  to  make  the  failure  of  a  correct  apprehension  of 

tion  of  its  u^^nraiiomj  which  is  after  all  the  matter  of  chief  intKvsL  It  bij 
be  admitted  that  there  are  defects  and  errors  in  the  Bible,  withoot  ia  the 
least  reflecting  upon  the  inspiration  of  it.  Thoe  are  historical^  geograpbi- 
cal  and  scientific  errors  in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare;  and  jet  these 
draiiias  are  works  of  tme  poetic  or  genial  inspiration,  and  kiadle  the  poetk 
fire  in  the  mind  of  a  sjmpathetic  reader.  So  there  maj  be  hisloricd, 
chronological,  scientific  and  other  inaccuracies  and  shonconmigs  in  the 
Bible,  for  the  Bible  does  not  pretend  to  famish  infallible  iidbraiatioB  is 
regard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  does  not  in  view  of  sndi  inaccoracies  sad 
shortcomings  cease  to  be  a  work  of  true  dirine  or  reUgions  inspiratiofi,  be- 
getting in  the  mind  of  a  sympathetic  (spiritnallj  attnned)  reader  tr«e  (iafiJ- 
Hble)  religions  knowledge  and  sentimenL  In  the  sphere  of  religions  trvth  sad 
sentiment  the  Bible  is  in&llible,  whatev^  it  maj  be  in  other  spheres.  Aid 
this  in£idlible  religions  truth  and  sentiment  is  not  delirered  in  the  bna  d 
abstract  propositions,  like  those  employed  bj  the  church  to  sel  forth  her 
belief,  bat  in  the  concrete  form  of  &ct  and  life.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
perceived  that  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning  in  the  conceptkn  of  in&IE- 
bilitj  as  applied  to  the  Bible  and  as  applied  to  the  church.  To  saj  that  t 
great  work  of  art,  like  Homer's  Iliad,  for  exam[^,  coutcts  iaj&Ifibk 
sesthetic  troth  and  sentiment,  is  something  different  from  speaking  of  ft 
treatise  on  aesthetics,  or  on  the  rales  of  criticism,  as  an  iwfwn^>4^  interpcets- 
tation  of  aesthetic  science. 
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it  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind  an  impossibility  T  Now  it 
would  seem  that,  if  the  impossibility  of  error  in  spiritual  things 
had  been  at  all  desirable,  the  light  of  divine  revelation  itself 
might  have  been  so  blazingly  bright  as  to  make  any  misunder- 
standing of  it  impossible.  But  we  know  that  this  ik  not  the 
case.  The  revelation  of  God,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  is 
not  80  overwhelming  and  compulsory  in  its  effect  upon  the 
human  mind.  There  is  a  natural  revelation  of  God.  God  has 
manifested  Himself  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  is  manifesting 
Himself  continually  in  that  sense  or  feeling  of  God  (the  feeling 
of  absolute  dependence)  which  is  a  universal  condition  of  the 
human  mind.  But  this  natural  revelation  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  compel  men  to  come  to  a  right  knowledge  of 
God.  It  may  lead  to  deism,  to  pantheism,  or  to  polytheism, 
according  as  it  is  construed.  And  no  more  compulsory  power, 
as  regards  the  right  understanding  of  it,  is  exerted  by  God's 
supernatural  revelation.  To  come  at  once  to  the  center  of  that 
revelation,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  the  word  incarnate,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  we  know  that  men  had  power  even  to  ignore  that 
altogether.  In  Him  dwelled  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily^ 
but  hot  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  all  men  alike  to  perceive 
and  acknowledge  it.  His  miracles,  though  they  were  signs  and 
evidences  of  His  heavenly  origin  and  mission,  were  not  so 
overwhelming  in  their  effect  upon  men's  minds,  that  they  could 
not  be  misinterpreted.  In  His  discourses  Jesus  sometimes 
purposely  adopted  a  mode  of  speaking  that  was  unintelligible 
to  some  of  His  audience.  He  adapted  His  words  not  merely 
to  the  intellectual,  but  also  to  the  moral  condition  of  His 
hearers  ;  and,  therefore,  he  spake  some  things  in  parables,  that 
hearing  they  might  hear  and  might  not  understand  (Mark- 
iv.  12).  The  perception  of  the  truth  was  not  to  be  forced  upon 
them  without  respect  to  their  moral  susceptibility,  and  therefore 
to  their  detriment. 

The  cognition  of  divine  truth  is  a  moral  process,  depending 
upon  personal  volition,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  possi- 
bility  of  "^rror.     Truth  in  general  is  conformity  of  thought  and 
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being.*  When  the  mind  prodaeee  in  iteelf  die  reflection  of  mi 
external  object,  it  is  said  to  know  it;  and  this  knowledge  is 
true  in  proportion  as  the  reflection  corresponds  to  the  object 
Now  this  snbjectiye  or  ideal  reflection  of  the  objective  or 
intelligible  world  is  not  mechanical,  like  the  formation  of  an 
image  in  a  mirror.  The  mirror,  in  reoeiying  an  image  of  the 
sun,  or  a  tree,  for  instance,  is  simply  passive,  and  bound  to 
receive  the  image  as  it  is  ;  but  the  human  mind,  in  prodnoiiig 
within  itself  a  reflection  of  the  intelligible  world,  is  self-actiTe. 
Its  activity  is  volitional  and  free ;  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
ideal  images  or  thoughts  depends,  dierefore,  not  only  upon  its 
own  nature  and  constitution,  but  also  upon  its  own  will.  The 
human  mind  may  at  will,  or  in  consequence  of  certain  motives, 
modify  its  conception  of  an  object,  suppress  certain  features 
of  it,  or  give  undue  prominence  to  others,  and  thus  hold  either 
partial  or  total  error  instead  of  truth.  Thus  the  acquisition  of 
all  knowledge  is  a  moral,  not  merely  a  natural  process.  And, 
certainly,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  the  mind 
must  be  no  less  self-active  and  'free,  than  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world.  Nay  it  is  here  precisely  that  the 
postulate  of  freedom  becomes  most  imperative,  and  freedom  of 
mental  action  attains  to  its  sublimest  significance.  In  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  the  human  mind 
may  suff'er  no  violence,  either  from  the  revelation  which  is  the 
source  of  its  knowledge,  or  from  any  outward  authority  coming 
between  itself  and  that  revelation  with  the  pretence  of  explain- 
ing it;  for  that  would  destroy  the  moral  character  of  the 
process,  and  deprive  the  truth  itself  of  its  high  value  as  a 
moral  interest  or  good.     Human  freedom,  in  order  to  its  own 

*The  conception  of  the  New  Testament  6X^&eia  is  more  specific.  It  is. 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St  John,  associated  with  the  conception  of /t/e, 
and  denotes  the  eternal,  divine  reality  or  substance — the  dtrrcic  ^ — in  con- 
trast with  the  fleeting  and  transitory  phenomena  of  this  world.  And  as 
the  divine  being  or  sabstance,  ^'  the  fullness  of  the  Gbdhead,'*  has  been 
embodied  and  manifested  in  Christ,  He  is  the  truth  as  well  as  the  i^fe  for 
men  (John  xiv.  6]. 
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complete  reality,  demands  the  possibility  of  erring  in  regard  to 
God's  being  and  will,  no  less  than  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

If  it  be  said  that,  as  a  man  is  not  tmly  free  when  he  sins, 
so  neither  can  one  be  free  when  he  holds  error  for  truth,  this  is 
readily  admitted.  A  man  is  truly  free  only  when  he  obeys  the 
law,  and  when  he  violates  the  law  he  loses  his  freedom ;  in 
which  latter  case  the  feeling  of  well-being  connected  with  a 
sense  of  liberty  and  innocence,  gives  place  to  a  feeling  of 
oppression  and  pain.  But  a  man  is  free  only  when  he  obeys 
the  law^ree^,  from  his  own  choice  or  conscious  determination, 
not  when  be  does  so  in  consequence  of  any  foreign  constraint  or 
compulsion.  The  planet  obeys  the  laws  of  motion ;  but  it  is  not, 
therefore,  free  with  regard  to  its  movement.  The  animal  obeys 
the  law  which  governs  its  existence  and  nutrition ;  but  it  is  not 
free,  for  it  does  not  act  from  intelligent  design  or  conscious 
purpose,  and  has  no  power  to  do  otherwise  than  it  does.  So 
now  it  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  real  intellectual  freedom  is 
consistent  only  with  the  cognition  or  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
In  error  there  is  bondage,  and  in  embracing  a  lie  there  is  death. 
'^  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
But  in  order  to  this,  the  process  by  which  the  truth  comes  to 
be  known  must  itself  be  free,  that  is,  determined  by  nothing 
outside  of  the  mind  knowing  and  the  object  to  be  known.  Thus 
the  very  conception  of  human  freedom,  and  of  truth  as  a  moral 
interest  or  good,  forbids  the  idea  of  any  external  infallible 
authority  demanding  blind  submission  to  itself  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Christian  faith  and  doctrine. 

Corresponding  to  its  character  as  a  moral  process  also  is  the 
fact,  that  the  attainment  of  Christian  knowledge  is  progressive. 
It  is  so  both  in  the  case  of  the  individual  Christian  thinker,  and 
of  the  collective  mind  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  No  individual 
ever  jumps  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  at  one  bound ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  it  is  reached  only  through  years 
of  earnest  thought  and  study.  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  meanwhile  one  may  not  be  a  real  Christian,  and 
live  in  the  spiritual  element  of  Christian  truth.     There  is  a 
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difference  between  faith  and  knowledge  in  religion,  correspond- 
i.ig  to  the  difference  between  sense  and  science  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  world.  One  may  have  sense-perceptions  of  nature, 
and  use  and  enjoy  the  manifold  objects  which  natnre  prodacee 
for  our  benefit,  without  having  much,  or  indeed  any,  scientific 
knowledge  of  nature.  So  one  may  be  joined  to  Christ  by  faith, 
and  live  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  sapernatnrali  spiritual 
world,  without  much  theological  knowledge.  That  knowledge, 
however,  is  destined  to  come.  The  direct  or  spontaneous  ap- 
prehension of  the  supernatural  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  a 
reflective  or  scientific  apprehension  of  it.  We  believe  in  order 
that  we  may  know.  But  this  knowledge  comes  very  gradually, 
aud  only  in  consequence  of  continuous  and  conscientious  effort 
No  individual  may,  therefore,  flatter  himself  at  any  time  that 
he  has  mastered  the  whole  world  of  divine  truth,  that  he  has 
attained  to  the  utmost  limits  of  knowledge,  that  there  remains 
nothing  more  for  him  to  learn,  and  that  his  present  stock  of 
opinions  must  form  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  mental  activity 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  others  in  the  future. 

But  the  individual's  progress  in  the  attainment  of  Christian 
knowledge  is  conditioned  by  the  advance  which  Christian  science 
or  theology  has  made  in  the  general  mind  of  the  Church.  The- 
ology is  a  progressive,  historical  science,  advancing  towards 
perfection  according  to  the  same  law  of  development  that 
governs  all  human  affairs.  The  fact  that  it  deals  with  •un- 
changeable, eternal  verities,  does  not  make  the  science  un- 
changeable. The  revelation  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  constant 
and  unchanging,  but  the  appropriation  of  that  revelation  by  the 
human  mind  is  ever  progressive  and  changing.  In  this  respect 
theological  science  is  perfectly  analogous  to  natural  science.  The 
objects  of  natural  science  are  constant  likewise.  The  constitu- 
tion of  nature  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Thales, 
but  the  science  of  nature  has  greatly  changed.  So  the  essential 
facts  of  divine  revelation  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  in 
the  beginning,  but  the  comprehension  and  explanation  of  these 
facts  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  stage  of  the  early  Christian 
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ages.  And  the  point  of  perfection  has  not  been  reached  jet. 
As  a  historical  science  theology  can  not  at  any  period  of  time 
be  perfect.  Saccessire  generations  of  students  can  only  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  point  of  perfection,  without,  however,  reaching 
that  point  previous  to  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
But  if  this  be  true,  then  it  follows  that  the  theology  of  one  period 
of  time  can  not  be  an  ultimate  standard  for  other  periods.  The 
confessions  and  doctrinal  statements  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  instance,  possess  no  more  binding  authority  for  the  Christian 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  do  those  of  the  fifth  or  of 
the  tenth.  They  are  always  interesting  and  instructive,  as  tide- 
marks  of  the  best  thought  of  the  age  in  which  they  originated, 
and  deserve,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  studied  and  treated  with 
highest  respect ;  but  they  are  not  free  from  imperfections  and 
errors,*  and  have  no  right  to  be  regarded  as  being  invested  with 
the  character  of  ultimate  authority  over  Christian  thought.  To 
maintain  the  contrary  would  be  to  fall  back  into  the  Romish 
theory  of  a  mechanical  infallibility  belonging  to  the  Churchy 
but  arbitrarily  to  change  the  location  of  it.  If  there  must  be 
an  outward,  infallible  authority  to  which  the  individual  mind  is 
required  to  bend,  then  why  may  it  not  as  well  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  in  the  Church  of  Wittenberg  or 
of  Geneva?  But  if  theological  science  be  thus  ever  unfinished 
and  imperfect,  what  credit  then  does  if  deserve  as  an  exposition 
of  divine  truth  with  a  view  to  practical  ends?  Is  there  any 
practical  value  in  a  science  of  divine  things,  which  not  only 
offers  no  guaranty  of  infallible  accuracy,  but  which  is  even  con- 
fessedly imperfect  ?  If,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  we  should 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  then  we  would  have  to 
pass  the  same  judgment  on  all  human  science,  for  it  is  all  im- 
perfect and  fallible.  The  science  of  nature  is  not  perfect,  and 
yet  it  is  producing  vast  beneficial  results.      The   science  of 

*  "  Has  any  error  ever  been  proved  against  the  Augsburg  Confession  ?  " 
it  has  been  gravely  asked.  No,  not  in  any  Lutheran  courts  but  in  courts 
that  were  not  Lutheran  it  has  been  done  many  times.  And  the  same  thing 
has  happened  to  other  Confessions. 
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medicine  is  not  yet  complete.  Fatare  diflooveriea  will  no  doubt 
throw  much  new  light  apon  the  nature  of  diseases  and  the  ^ect 
of  remedies ;  hut  who  would,  for  that  reason,  deny  the  practical 
value  of  the  medical  science  of  to-day  T 

The  idea  of  development  is  now  generally  admitted  with  re- 
ference to  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  thought 
But  not  unfrequently  the  conception  of  physical  development  it 
unconsciously  substituted  for  that  of  historical  development, 
and  then  there  is  no  room  for  the  idea  of  freedom  in  any  true 
sense.  Development  in  this  sense  consists  simply  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  what  is  involved  potentially  in  a  physical  germ,  by  the 
operation  of  forces  which  are  immanent  in  that  germ.  Histori- 
cal development,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  the  evolution  of 
a  plan  by  means  of  a  process  whose  factors  are  free  agents.  In 
physical  development  the  process  always  goes  forward  continu- 
ously on  the  same  line*  Such  is  the  development  of  a  tree, 
which,  starting  from  the  life-germ  in  the  seed,  proceeds  straight 
towards  its  end,  without  requiring  any  modification  or  rectifica- 
tion as  it  goes  on.  In  a  process  of  historical  development  there 
is  continuity  too,  but  it  is  the  continuity  of  a  determinative  idea 
or  plan,  employing  as  its  operating  factors  free  agents,  and 
realizing  itself  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  separate,  frequently 
antithetic,  and  at  times  antagonistic  movements.  Take  the 
history  of  philosophy  for  an  illustration.  There  was  unity  in  the 
movement  of  Greek  philosophical  thought  from  Thales  to  Aris- 
totle ;  and  yet  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
not  derived  by  logical  deduction  from  the  physical  principle 
of  Thales,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  derived  from  the  life- 
principle  of  the  seed.  There  is  unity  of  movement  also  in  the 
modern  philosophical  thinking  of  England,  and  yet  no  one  would 
claim  that  the  idealism  of  Berkley  or  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  of  logical  development 
from  the  sensational  principles  of  Bacon  and  rjocke.  Different 
systems  of  thought,  starting  from  different  logical  principles,  and 
moving  in  separate  lines,  tend  continually  towards  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  world  of  truth.    Now  it  is  only  this  kind 
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of  coDtinaity  that  can  be  claime'd  for  the  progress  of  theological 
thought  The  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle  ages  was  not 
simply  a  continuation,  in  a  direct  line,  of  the  theology  of  the 
Patristic  period,  as  the  branches  of  a  fully  developed  tree  are 
a  continuation  of  the  same  branches  of  the  same  tree  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  growth ;  nor  was  the  Theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation a  continuation  in  such  way  of  the  theology  of  any  pre- 
vious period. 

Some,  indeed,  would  have  it  that  theological  development  is 
just  of  this  character :  that  the  movement  of  thought  always 
goes  forward  in  a  straight  line,  from  a  principle  once  fixed,  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  always  continue  to  grow  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  that  no  change  of  principle,  and  no  progress  in 
any  other  direction  than  that  once  taken,  would  be  either  justi- 
fiable or  allowable.  In  this  view,  the  results  of  past  theological 
thought,  the  principles  once  established,  and  the  doctrines  once 
formulated,  could  never  be  transcended  or  left  behind ;  they 
would  possess  perpetual  validity  and  force,  and  would  exercise 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  thought  of  all  future  time ;  and 
at  last  a  time  would  come  when  all  development  would 
cease,  just  as  a  tree  must  once  stop  growing.  Accordingly,  it 
is  maintained  by  some  that  theological  thought  may  be  free  in 
respect  of  things  not  yet  settled,  but  not  free  in  respect  of 
things  once  decided  and  fixed  in  creeds,  confessions  and  the- 
ological systems.  In  respect  of  these,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
living  theologian  only  to  restate  them  in  modern  phraseology, 
to  answer  new  objections  to  them,  and  to  defend  and  fortify 
them  by  new  arguments.  This  is  supposed  to  be  employment 
enough  for  a  professor  of  theology.  If  one  be  a  Calvinist,  or 
belongs  to  a  Calvinistic  community,  he  is  free  to  make  use  of 
new  arguments  and  methods  of  reasoning  in  defence  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine;  he  is  free  also  to  develop  the 
Calvinistic  system  still  farther  in  its  own  original  directions, 
that  is,  to  out-do  Calvin  himself;  and  finally  in  regard  to  things 
which  the  system  does  not  cover  directly  or  by  implication,  he 
is  free  to  think  as  he  pleases.     If  one  be  a  Lutheran  or   a 
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Wesleyan,  ha  is  free  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  system  of 
Lather  or  Wesley ;  but  if  he  utter  any  thought  that  is  contrary 
to  the  doctrinal  system  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  and  which 
he  has  ^'  sworn  "  to  defend,  then  he  becomes  a  theological 
criminal^  and  subjects  himself  to  the  danger  of  an  inquisition, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  what  is  heresy  according  to  the  system 
which  judges  him  guilty,  may  be  sound  orthodoxy  according  to 
other  systems  that  are  quite  as  respectable.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  not  freely  accord  this 
degree  of  liberty  to  all  within  her  pale.  To  have  the  assump- 
tions of  the  papacy  and  some  of  its  leading  dogmas  continuaUy 
defended  and  fortified  by  new  methods  and  arguments,  could 
hardly  be  regarded  by  her  as  an  undesirable  exercise  of  in- 
genuity on  the  part  of  her  children ;  nor  hare  we  ever  heard 
that  she  has  objected  to  it.  This  is  also  the  idea  of  theological 
liberty  that  has  long  been  current  in  the  Greek  Church.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  that  Church  has  been  chewing  the 
cud  of  unchanging  orthodoxy,  with  what  results  is  well  known. 
Indeed,  on  such  conditions,  no  living  thought  is  possible.  To 
tell  a  man  that  he  is  free  to  think  for  himself,  but  that  he  must 
always  be  careful  to  reflect  the  system  of  doctrine  which  he  has 
once  accepted,  or  to  tell  a  man  that  he  is  free  to  entertain  what ' 
views  he  pleases  on  matters  concerning  which  the  Church  has 
not  yet  spoken,  but  that  he  must  not  depart  in  any  measure 
from  the  established  dogmas,  is  simply  to  tell  him  that  he  may 
not  think  at  all.  True  thought,  such  as  shall  satisfy  an  active, 
logical  mind,  must  ever  be  a  thing  that  is  cast  in  one  mold, 
an  organic  whole  of  conceptions,  unfolding  itself  from  a  single 
principle  or  idea  according  to  the  laws  of  reason.*  No  con- 
sistent system  of  thought  can  be  produced  by  simply  joining  to- 
gether conceptions  taken  from  different  other  systems  of  thought. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  what  we  mean  here  is  personal  or  individaal 
thought,  the  thought  of  an  individual  mind.  The  progressive  thought  of  the 
collective^  impersonal  mind  of  ages  is  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tkos 
logical.  But  the  "  mind  of  ages  *'  does  not  think.  The  historical  progress 
of  thought  is  the  result  of  the  thinking  of  innumerable  individual  minds,  of 
whom  each  one  traverses,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  whole  realm  of  truth. 
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These  systems  were  produced  in  different  ages,  under  different 
conditions  of  general  and  philosophical  culture,  and  were  de- 
Teloped  from  different  principles.  The  conceptions  of  one 
system  could  not,  therefore,  easily  be  made  to  fit  into  the  body 
of  another  system  ;  nor  would  they  continue  to  retain  their  old 
meanings  in  such  new  relations.  At  one  time  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  theological  thought  is  the  idea  of  justification  by  faith, 
at  another  perhaps  it  is  the  idea  of  divine  sovereignty.  From 
such  different  principles  systems  of  thought  are  developed, 
whose  conceptions  can  not  be  united  in  another  system  proceed- 
ing from  a  new  principle,  without  suffering  essential  modifi- 
cations of  their  extent  and  meaning.  It  is  an  absurdity,  there- 
fore, to  tell  a  man  that  he  may  speculate  freely  in  regard  to 
unsettled  theological  questions,  and  even  construct  his  system 
of  thought  on  a  new  principle,  provided  only  he  will  include  in 
his  system  the  established  dogmas  of  some  old  system  in  their 
old  historical  sense.  At  present  the  Christological  principle  is 
the  favorite  one  with  most  living  theologians.  No  respectable 
theologian  would  now  sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  Ghristo-centric  the- 
ology. It  has  come  to  be  widely  felt  that,  if  Christianity  be 
the  true  and  absolute  religion  for  the  world,  then  the  Christ-idea 
must  be  the  center  and  ruling  principle  of  all  religous  know- 
ledge. There  can  be  no  true  knowledge  of  God  and  no  true 
knowledge  of  man  that  does  not  involve  the  Christ-idea  as  its 
regulative  rational  principle.  In  order  to  true  Christian 
knowledge  it  is  not  enough  that  one  be  a  Christian  in  faith  and 
feeling ;  he  must  be  a  Christian  also  in  reason  and  logic,  and 
the  idea  of  Christ  must  rule  the  whole  process  of  his  religious 
thinking.  But  Christological  thinking  of  this  sort  will  not 
again  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  any  of  the  old  theological 
systems,  in  which  the  idea  of  Christ  occupied  merely  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  while  some  other  idea,  like  that  of  predestina- 
tion, or  of  justification  stood  in  the  centre.  No  consistent 
Christological  thought,  for  instance,  could  again  regard  Christ 
as  having  been  brought  into  the  world  merely  on  account  of  sin, 
or  on  account  of  some  abstract  decree  of  election.  Christological 
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though ty  if  it  18  to' have  any  reality,  must  claim  the  liberty  of 
arriving  at  different  results,  in  some  respects  at  least,  from 
those  reached  by  other  and  different  orders  of  thought  in  the 
past ;  it  must  cUim  the  liberty  of  reconstructing  old  dogmafie 
systems,  and  of  bringing  forth  new  truths  from  the  mine  of 
Ood's  word,  as  well  as  of  reproducing  old  truths  in  new  forms 
and  relations. 

Can  the  Ohurch,  consistently  with  her  constitatioh  and  wel- 
fare, allow  such  liberty?  That  is  a  question  now  in  many 
minds,  and  a  question  too  that  has  received  different  answers 
even  among  Protestants.  At  present  the  tendency  of  thought 
(however  it-may  be  in  practice)  seems  to  be  strongly  towards  sa 
affirmative  answer.  And  such  an  answer  certainly  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  universal  conditions  of  human  thought  and  of 
intellectual  progress.  We  believe  too  that  it  is  demanded  by 
the  principle  of  Protestantism  and  by  the  very  nature  of  religion 
itself.  Religions  thought  can  no  more  be  required  to  subject 
itself  to  the  control  of  an  external  authority,  than  scientific  or 
philosophical  thought  can  be  required  to  subject  itself  to  such 
control.  The  sacred  traditions  of  the  past,  the  venerable  creeds 
and  confessions  of  former  ages,  the  lofty  authority  of  the  Church 
can  not  be  allowed  to  set  a  limit  to  the  freedom  of  Christian 
thought.  Greeds  and  confessions  and  doctrinal  traditions  are, 
of  course,  not  to  be  despised.  They  are  valuable  and  necessary 
as  indispensable  conditions  of  further  progress  of  thought  be- 
yond themselves.  The  notion  of  drawing  one's  theology  fresh 
from  the  Bible,  without  any  regard  to  the  result  of  the  study  of 
the  Bible  in  the  past,  would  be  like  the  notion  of  beginning  the 
study  of  Botany,  for  instance,  by  ignoring  the  result  of  all  past 
investigations  in  this  department  of  science.  A  student  who 
should  propose  to  go  to  work  in  this  way,  would  not  be  likely 
to  make  much  progress.  And  so  a  student  of  the  Bible,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  results  of  Biblical  study  and  of  religious  reflec- 
tion in  all  past  ages,  would  not  advance  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  very  much.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  utterly  unhis- 
torical,  and  contrary  to  the   manner  of  proceeding  in   every 
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other  department  of  intellectual  actirity.  In  thar  intelleetiial 
activity  different  generations  of  men  do  not  begin  where  Aeir 
predecessors  began,  but  where  they  left  off.  This  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  progress  in  science ;  and  it  is  an  equally  necessary 
condition  of  progress  in  religions  thought.  The  confessions 
and  dogmatic  systems  enshrining  the  religious  thought  of  for- 
mer ages  are,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  studied  and  treated 
with  the  highest  respect,  at  the  same  time  that  thej  are  not  to 
be  recognised  as  possessing  final  authori^  for  the  religious 
thought  of  the  present  or  future.  There  is  no  inconsistency 
in  this.  A  man  may  hare  the  highest  regard  for  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  past,  without  conceding  to  them  a  controlling 
influence  over  his  religious  thinking ;  just  as  a  man  may  very 
highly  honor  his  grand-£ither,  without  adopting  aU  that  grand- 
father's opinions. 

But  will  not  the  liberty  here  claimed  for  theological  thought, 
lead  to  theological  licentiousness  ?  Will  not  men,  influenced 
perhaps  by  the  love  of  noTdty,  or  led  by  personal  ambition,  or 
moved  possibly  by  pure  but  mistaken  motiTes,  if  liberty  be 
granted  them,  at  once  forsake  the  beaten  track  of  truth,  and 
run  away  into  error?  This,  of  course,  may  h^peu,  though  it 
need  not  happen  necessarily.  Freedom  may  be  abused,  but 
that  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  freedom.  Man,  as  he  is 
free,  may  nn,  though  freedom  is  not  the  cause  of  sin.  If  he 
had  not  been  fi^e,  if  he  had  hten  a  mere  block  or  stone,  then 
he  could  not  have  sinned.  But  then  he  could  not  have  been 
morally  good  either.  It  was  better,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  free  and  sin,  than  that  he  should  not  be  free.  So  it  is  bet- 
ter that  the  religious  mind  should  be  free  to  do  its  own  thinking, 
even  at  the  ritk  of  error^  than  that  it  should  be  enslaved  by  an 
outward  authority,  for  in  that  case  even  the  troth  would  not  be 
a  moral  good.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
truth  is  every  body's  interest,  and  that,  therefore,  all  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  be  striving  for  its  possession.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  will  rush  into  error  from  mere  wantonness 
— simply  to  qpite  the  guardians  of  orthodoxy.    But  even  if^  la 
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the  exercise  of  liberty,  somey  from  bad  motives,  should  wilfallj 
embrace  error  and  heresy,  this  would  be  no  reason  to  take  awaj 
the  liberty  of  thought.  ^^  To  renounce  liberty,"  says  Gastelar, 
^'  because  it  may  lead  to  excess,  would  be  like  renouncing  the 
air  because  it  is  the  element  of  storms  and  hurricanes/'  The 
only  safeguard  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  provide  against  the 
abuse  of  liberty,  either  of  thought  or  action,  is  the  feeling  of 
responsibility.  Every  one  is  responsible  for  his  thought  as  well  m 
for  his  acts  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this  sense  of  responsibility, 
some  will  abuse  their  liberty,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  The 
risk  of  failure  is  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  rational  and 
moral  being,  and  can  not  be  provided  against  by  any  means 
whatever. 

But  if  liberty  may  be  abused,  may  not  authority  be  abased 
likewise  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  su£Scient  to  refer  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  inquisition  ;  to  the  fate  of  Huss  and  of 
Savonarola  and  of  multitudes  of  kindred  spirits ;  to  the  eigh- 
teen thousand  Protestants  of  Holland  judicially  murdered  by 
the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  one  hundred  thousand  more  dri?en 
from  thgir  homes  by  him,  for  which  the  pope  presented  him  a 
consecrated  hat  and  sword ;  to  the  seventy  thousand  Huguenots 
perfidiously  slain  in  France  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
honor  of  which  bloody  deed  the  pope,  frantic  with  joy,  pro- 
claimed a  year  of  jubilee,  and  had  Te  Deums  chanted  in  all  the 
churches  of  Rome.  These  are  some  of  the  ''  damned  spots"  on 
the  hands  of  the  papacy,  that  can  never  be  washed  away.  And 
the  hands  of  Protestant  authorities,  when  they  were  clothed 
with  power,  have  not  always  been  free  from  oppression  and  vio- 
lence. The  worst  pages  of  Church  history  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  whether  fallible  or  infallible, 
which  claims  to  be  the  guardian  of  orthodoxy  and  the  supreme 
judge  in  questions  of  Christian  faith  or  doctrine « 

But  it  is  claimed  that  freedom  of  thought  is  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  Abolish  the  power  of  external  aa* 
thority,  and,  it  is  said,  the  result  will  be  endless  heresies  and 
schisms.     The  Bible   alone,  it  is  affirmed,  is  not  sufficient  to 
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unite  CbristUn  nea  in  the  bonda  of  s  common  faith,  for  the 
Bible  alone  sintplj  makes  heretics.  To  this  it  might  perhaps 
be  safficient  to  reply,  that  even  the  exercise  of  the  most  abso- 
late  authority  bu  hitherto  not  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
nnity  of  the  Church.  History  has  proved  that  men  may  divide  in 
regard  to  the  very  meaning  of  the  authority  which  they  profess 
to  aocepi,  However  the  nnity  of  the  Church  is  not  conditioned 
on  aniformity  of  thought.  It  is  not  the  vant  of  uniformity  of 
thought,  bat  the  want  of  charity,  that  has  divided  the  Church. 
Agreement  in  the  details  of  doctrine,  or  in  the  metaphysics  of 
a  theological  system,  is  a  manifest  impossibility  as  men  now 
are  constituted,  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  a  necessary  requisite 
in  order  to  the  anity  of  the  Church.  The  one  faith  of  which 
St.  Faal  speaks,  as  corresponding  to  the  one  Lord,  the  one 
baptism,  and  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  is  not  unity  of 
opinion,  or  of  theological  theory,  or  of  doctrinal  tendency — not 
agreement  in  any  series  of  abstract  propositions  supponed  to 
express  the  leading  doctrines  of  a  system  of  divinity — but  simply 
agreement  in  the  reception  of  Gbrist  as  the  Son  of  God ;  it  f& 
unity  of  faith  in  the  subjective,  not  in  the  objective  sense. 
There  were  different  doctrinal  tendencies  in  the  apostolic  Charch. 
There  was  a  Petrine  tendency,  a  Pauline  tendency,  a  Jaoobine 
tendency,  and  a  Johannine  tendency.  The  different  leading 
Apostles  did  not  develop  their  theological  systems  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  nor  did  they  even  start  with  the  same  fundamen- 
tal principlea.  And  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  not 
on  the  beat  of  terms  with  each  other.  St.  Peter  and  St. 'Paul 
once  bad  a  sharp  encounter,  but  it  related  merely  to  a  matter 
of  expediency,  and  did  not  afterwards  disturb  their  friendship. 
St.  Peter  never  undertook  to  demolish  bis  brother  Apostles, 
for  their  independence  of  thought,  by  the  thunder  of  his  an- 
athemas, as  his  pretended  successor  at  Ilome  has  frequently 
sought  to  do.  The  Apostles  were  iin^|||^||iua^^nwti  sl- 
though  they  differed  in  the  n 
facts  of  the  Gospel  nnd  developed 
Among  their  foUowerajWho  werejj 
83  * 
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than  themselveSy  there  sometinies  aroee  trouble.     Thus  the  in- 
tolerance and  fanaticism  of  the  partisans  of  James   caased  th« 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  no  little  affliction   and  sorrow, 
and  at  times  stirred  up  serious  divisions  among  belieTers.   And 
thus  it  has  ever  been.     It  is  not  the  difference  of  iheologiotl 
Tiews,  for  that  is  ineTitable,  but  the  intolerance  of  belieyers  thai 
has  divided  the  Church.     The  Church  can  never  be   outwardly 
one,  and  thus  fulfill  the  Saviour's  prayer,  until   Christian  men 
have  learned  to  recognize  the  liberty  of  their  fellow   Ghristiaiu 
as  an  inviolable  right,  and  to  tolerate  others'  views  as  willingly 
as  they  ask  toleration  for  their  own.    As  long  as  there  are 
swarms  of  authorized  or  unauthorized  inquisitors,  bigoted  heresj- 
hunters,  self-appointed  defenders  of  the  faith,  impatient  or  ambi- 
tious advocates  of  truth,  men  proud  of  their  own  opinions  and 
sure  of  their  own  infallibility,  whose  private  views  (for  no  one 
can  have  any  other  thwi  private  views)  are  dearer  to  them  than  the 
peace  or  prosperity  of  the  Church,  or  the  souls  of  their  fellow- 
men,  so  long  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  ever  be  imperfect 
It  is  admitted  sometimes  that  men  ought,  indeed,  to  be  free 
to  think  as  they   please,  and   conscientiously   and   honestly  to 
form  their   own    theological    opinions ;  but   it  is  maintained 
that,  if  one  should,  in  any  respect,  find  himself  to  be  in  disa- 
greement with  the   particular   ecclesiastical  organization  with 
which  he  is  identified,  he  would  be  in  honor  bound  to  get  outof 
it,  and,  if  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  it  would  be  the  right  of  sach 
organization  summarily  to  eject  him.     In  this  connection  lofty 
talk  is  sometimes  indulged  in  about  the  sacredness  of  the  con- 
fession, the  piety  of  its  framers,  and  the  solemnity  of  '*  subscrip- 
tion ;"  and  not  seldom  pious  and  good  men  are  invited  outof  a 
denomination  by  others  who  are  far  less  pious  and  good  than 
themselves.     Of  course,  no  one  is  bound  to  heed  such  invita- 
tions ;  nor  is  it  any  proof  of  a  dishonest  or  obtuse  conscience  to 
smile  at  them.     This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  confession  of  a  denomination,  we  hold  to  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  and  with  the   na- 
ture of  the  Christian  Church  itself.      Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
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analogy  of  other  social  organizations  is  referred  to  in  proof 
of  this  view.  Every  society,  it  is  said,  has  the  right  of  de* 
fining  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members;  and  if 
a  member  finds  himself  at  variance  with  the  views  of  his 
society  he  must  either  get  out  of  it  voluntarily,  or  the  socie- 
ty may  expel  him*  We  do  not  think  that  this  conclusion  is 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  either  alternar 
tive.  In  the  first  place,  a  member  is  not  always  bound  to  sep^ 
arate  himself  from  a  society  with  whose  views  he  does  not,  in 
every  particular,  agree.  One  may  even  feel  himself  bound  to 
stay  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  society  round  to  better  views. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man's  relation  to  his  country.  No  man  is 
bound  to  expatriate  himself  because  he  dislikes  the  laws  or  the 
policy  of  his  government.  He  has  the  right  to  stay^  and  to 
seek  in  all  proper  ways  to  reform  what  is  objectionable.  And 
so  no  one  is  bound  to  leave  a  denomination  because  its  views  or 
practices  do  not  wholly  please  him.  One  may  even  stay  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  denomination  come  up  to  his  position,  and  of 
himself  contributing  to  such  result.  Such  hope  would  be  unreason^ 
able  or  wrong  only  in  case  the  denomination  were  infallible  and 
unchangeable,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be.  Nor,  in 
the  second  place,  does  it  follow  that  the  Church  has  the  right  of 
expelling  one  for  holding  theological  opinions  at  variance  wicth 
its  standards,  because  a  society  has  the  right  of  expelling  an 
obnoxious  member  ;  for  the  Chvrch  i$  not  a  iociety.  The  Church 
is  a  divine  institution  or  organism,  the  body  of  Christ.  Christ 
is  her  Head,  and  to  Him  she  must  look  for  the  principles  and 
laws  which  are  to  govern  her  actions.  The  Church,  therefore, 
has  no  right  to  adopt  any  other  conditions  of  membership  than 
those  which  Christ  has  ordained.  She  has  no  right  to  ex- 
clude any  man  from  her  communion^  whom  Christ  would  not 
exclude  from  His  fellowship.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Christ  requires  subscription  to  any  particular  theological  sys- 
tem, or  the  adoption  of  any  series  of  dogmas,  as  a  condition 
of  discipleship.  He  certainly  did  not  do  so  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  He  received  all  who  approached 
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Him  in  sincerity,  accepted  Him  m  the  Messiah,  and  were  wil- 
ling to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him.    Where  then  does 
the  Ohorck,  or  any  denomination  of  the  Church,  get  the  right 
of  making  the  adoption  of  any  theological  theory,  or  any  set  of 
theological  opinions,  a  condition  of  membership  in  her  comma- 
nion?"*"     It  is  said  sometimes  that,  if  a  man's  views  are  not 
wholly  in  accordance  with  those  of  a  denomination,  he  onght 
to  enter  another  denominatioik  where  they  would  pass  current 
But  suppose  there  is  no  such  denomination.     Must  there  be  a 
church  for  every  possible  shade  of  theological  opinion  ?    That 
would  be  to  resolve  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  forever 
into  an  endless  number  of  warring  sects  or  schools.     A  deno- 
mination that  cannot  endure  differences  of  theological  views 
and  tendencies,  has  written  itself  dovm  as  an  ephemeral  sect 
whose  grave  is  already  waiting  for  it.     If  the  Church  cannot 
be  one  until  all  men  are  of  one  mind,  then  there  will  never  be 
unity.    But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  any  such  gloomy  conclusion. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  is 

*  On  this  point  see  Stackenberg's  Christian  Sociology,  p.  137  sq. — ^It  is 
generally  acknowledged  now  that  heterodoxy  does  not  affect  a  man's  moral 
or  Christian  character,  A  man  may  be  unsound  in  doctrine,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  some  respectable  denomination,  and  yet  a  good  ChristiBiL 
And,  accordingly,  heresy  trials,  never  very  edifying  spectacles,  nowadays 
end,  for  the  most  part,  in  sending  the  convicted  culprit,  with  testimonials 
of  good  Christian  character,  into  some  other  denomination  where  he  is  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  That  is,  of  course,  less  impious  than  painting  the 
condemned  heretic  over  with  pictures  of  devils,  and  then  leading  him  forth 
to  the  flames ;  but  is  it  quite  free  from  absurdity? — ^It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  what  we  are  discussing  in  this  paper,  is  only  the  relation  of  Church 
authority  to  theological  thought  We  do  not  question  the  Church's  right  of 
exercising  discipline,  which  involves,  of  course,  the  right  of  judging  con- 
cerning questions  of  morality,  whether  in  practice  or  in  doctrine.  There 
may  be  immoral  doctrines  which  the  Church  is  bound  to  condemn,  like  the 
doctrines  of  Balaam  and  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15).  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  immoral  doctrines 
and  such  departures  from  orthodoxy  as  are  merely  theoretical  and  harmless. 
The  distinction,  however,  is  practically  made  every  time  that  a  man  is  con- 
demned for  heresy  and  pronounced  a  good  Christian  in  the  same  breatL 
Sound  Christian  sense  is  sufficient  to  make  the  distinction. 
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charity  conjoined  with  agreement  in  the  essential  matters  of 
Christian  faith,  which  are  comprised  in  that  oldest  and  most 
aniversallj  accepted  creed  of  Christendom^  the  Symholum 
ApodoUcum. 

But  shall  not  the  Church  and  Christian  men  be  concerned 
for  orthodoxy,  or  for  sound  doctrine  ?  -  Certainly.  Orthodoxy 
is  a  precious  interest  that  must  not  be  regarded  lightly ;  and 
truth,  which,  however,  is  not  always  exactly  one  with  ortho- 
doxy, is  an  interest  that  must  be  esteemed  Oipd  defended  as 
being  above  all  price.  St.  Jude  exhorts  the  readers  of  his- 
brief  epistle  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  unto  the  saints  ;'*  and  St.  John  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  to  the  ^'  elect  lady/'  whom  he  is  addressing  in  his  second 
epistle :  ^'  If  any  one  cometh  unto  you  and  bringeth  not  this 
teaching,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  and  give  him  no 
greeting."  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that 
one  would  not  be  justified  in  understanding  by  the  '^  faith  "  of 
Jude  or  the  ^^  teaching "  of  John  either  the  tenets  of  modern 
Lutheranism,  or  Calvinism,  or  Arminianism,  and  that  those 
who  are  perhaps  most  earnestly  contending  for  any  of  these 
ismSj  are  not  exactly  contending  for  the  thing  that  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostles.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove  that  there 
are  not  truths  in  Lutheranism,  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  that 
are  worth  contending  for.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  even  in  contending  for  such  truths,  men 
have  no  right  to  contend  otherwise  than  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Gospel.  The  only  weapons  that  may  be  used  in  this 
contest  are  such  as  are  of  a  moral  character.  Men  are  not  to 
be  compelled  to  come  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth, 
either  by  the  employment  of  physical  force  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  force  as  consists  in  sophistry,  misrepresentation* 
detraction  and  defamation  of  character.  Men  who  feel  called 
to  contend  for  the  faith  (whether  it  be  old  faith  or  new  faith, 
does  not  matter),  should  understand  that  they  are  not  called  to 
contend  otherwise  than  honestly  and  in  love.  The  truth  needs 
none  but  an  honest  defence.     There  is  no  need  and  no  justifi- 
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cation  for  the  employment  of  tricks  and  stratagems  in  the  con* 
test  for  truth.  Lying  in  defence  of  the  truth  is  not  a  very 
consistent,  though  it  may  be  a  sufficiently  frequent  measure  in 
theological  warfare.  And,  again,  men  who  feel  tbemselvee 
called  to  do  battle  for  the  truth,  should  remember  thai  it  is  not 
their  duty  to  gain  the  victory  at  all  hasards.  If,  even,  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  what  they  fight  for  as  sndi, 
should  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
which  is  frequently  not  the  case,  it  would  still  not  be  their  du^ 
to  fight  as  if  the  victory  of  the  truth  depended  entirely  upon 
their  own  success  in  the  combat,  and  as  if  the  truth  were  for- 
ever undone,  if  they  were  themselves  defeated.  A  man  has 
done  his  duty  to  the  truth  when  he  has  borne  his  testimony 
fairly,  frankly  and  decidedly.  It  is  every  one's  duty  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth;  but  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  any  one's 
duty  to  force  the  acceptance  of  that  witness  upon  others,  and 
to  persecute  all  who  resist  it.  Defenders  of  tiie  faith  should 
remember  that,  after  having  honestly  borne  their  testimony, 
they  are  not  responsible  for  any  body's  faith  but  their  own. 
If,  therefore,  their  views  should  not  be  accepted,  they  have  no 
need  to  fret,  and  grieve,  and  give  themselves  over  to  that 
odium  theologicum  which  is  anything  but  a  theological  virtue, 
as  if  they  had  sustained  some  irreparable  personal  injury,  or  as 
if  the  cause  of  truth  were  forever  ruined.  The  truth  can  safely 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  her^s." 

It  involves,  therefore,  no  disloyalty  to  truth,  and  no  skepti- 
cism either,  to  have  a  little  patience  even  with  what  one  may 
regard  as  error.  The  man  who  has  confidence  in  the  truth  can 
afford  to  be  calm  even  in  the  midst  of  temporary  defeat 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  much  trembling,  blustering,  and  ex- 
pressing extreme  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  truth,  is  often  an 
evidence  of  secret  distrust.  He  is  not  always  the  firmest  be- 
liever who  makes  the  noisiest  profession.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon phenomenon,  as  Canon  Farrar  remarks,  that  men  are  led 
even  to  persecute  others  in  order  to  confirm  or  demonstrate 
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their  own  soundness  in  the  faith.  Saul  of  Tarsus  probably 
never  had  his  heart  torn  with  so  many  doubts  about  Pharisaism 
as  when,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  he  was  making  havoc 
of  the  Church. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  the  blind  attachment  to  party  traditions 
and  shibboleths,  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  confessional 
standards,  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  unconscious  hy» 
pocrisy  ?  In  theology  all  things  have  most  certainly  not  re- 
mained as  they  were  from  the  beginning.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  departure,  if  not  from  old  truths,  at  least 
from  old  statements  of  truth ;  and  yet,  such  departure  being 
unauthorized,  the  old  forms  are  still  repeated,  often  with  an 
amount  of  noise  and  violence  that  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  felt  to  be  unmeaning  and  empty. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  some  quarters,  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit has  been  much  impaired  by  this  rupture  between  the  living 
thought  of  the  present,  and  the  traditional  formulas  of  the  past, 
which  still  stand  in  the  Churches  as  sentinels  of  orthodoxy. 
Old  formulas  and  definitions  are  hurled  at  congregations, 
which  the  preacher  no  longer  understands  in  their  historical 
sense,  and  which  the  congregation  perhaps  understands  in  no 
sense  at  alL  There  is  an  insincerity  in  such  preaching  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  offensive.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  outcry  against  doctrinal  preaching.  People 
want  no  dull  doctrines,  no  dry  theology  in  the  pulpit.  And 
they  are  right.  Dull  doctrines  and  dry  theology  are  neither 
instructive  nor  edifying.  But  the  way  to  escape  the  difficulty 
here  contemplated,  is  not  carefully  to  avoid  all  doctrine,  and 
to  treat  congregations  merely  to  high-sounding  rhetoric  or 
ephemeral  sentiment,  that  pleases  for  a  few  moments,  and  is 
then  forgotten.  Congregations  need  doctrine ;  but  it  must  be 
living,  not  dead  doctrine.  Christian  men  need  truth,  living 
truth  clothed  in  living  form.  In  order  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  the  truth  must  come  fresh  and 
quick  from  the  heart  of  the  preacher.'*'  And  this  is  possible 
only  when  the  preacher  has  made  the  truth  his  own  possession 
*  That  is  Bound  advice  which  Gksthe  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Faast,  in 
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by  the  moral  process  of  free  thought,  not  when  he  has  received 
it  merely  on  the  credit  of  some  foreign  aathority,  and  holds  it 
simply  as  a  dead  outward  tradition.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  new  sects  are  at  first  so  successful  and 
rapid  in  their  growth.  They  are  not  hampered  by  any  old 
traditions.  They  repeat  no  empty  formulas.  They  are  tho- 
roughly in  earnest.  What  they  proclaim  comes  fresh  from  tiie 
heart,  and  therefore  penetrates  to  the  heart.  Men  want  IlYing 
thought.  They  mast  have  the  old  Gospel,  of  course;  but  it 
must  be  the  Gospel  as  apprehended  in  a  living  way  and  pre- 
sented in  a  living  form,  corresponding  to  the  living  thought  of 
the  age.  Hence  living  thought,  intellectual  and  theological 
activity  in  the  Church  are  not  to  be  deprecated  as  evil.  Theo- 
retical activity  is  not  inconsistent  with  practical  activity,  as  is 
sometimes  imagined.  Even  discussion  and  controversy  are  bet- 
ter than  theological  lethargy.  The  Greek  Church  is  not  the 
more  active  in  outward  practical  work  for  having  manifested 
no  theological  activity  during  a  thousand  years.  We  believe 
that  the  history  of  the  Church  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that 
the  periods  of  most  intense  theological  activity  have  also  been 
the  periods  of  most  intense  practical  activity.  Then  let  the 
movement  of  thought  go  on.  Let  there  be  no  effort  to  repress 
or  check  it.  It  can  do  the  Church  no  harm,  but  will  do  much 
good,  if  only  the  old  motto  is  always  remembered :  In  neeesia- 
riis  unitasj  in  dnbiis  libertae,  in  omnibus  charitaa. 

answer  to  young  Wagner's  question  as  to  how  the  world  may  be  moved  by 
eloquence : 

"  Wenn  ihr's  nicht  f&hlt,  ihr  werdet's  nicht  erjagen, 
Wenn  es  nicht  aus  der  Seele  dringt, 
Uud  mit  urkrafligem  Behagen 

Die  Herzen  aller  H6rer  Zwingt. 
Sitzt  ihr  nur  iinmer!     Leimt  zusammen, 

Braut  ein  Ragout  von  anderer  Schmaus, 
Und  blas't  die  kiimmerlichen  Flammen 

Aus  eurem  Aschenhaufeben  *rau8, 
Bewunderung  von  Eindem  und  Affen, 

Wenn  euch  damacb  der  Gaumen  steht: 
Dock  werdet  ihr  nie  zu  Herzen  schaffen 
Wenn  es  euch  nicht  von  Herzen  gcht^ 


IV. 

MARRIAGE  AND  ITS  ABUSES. 


R£V.  S.  N.  CALLBNDER,  D.  D. 


SoMB  time  since,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Beview, 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsej  Bacon,  D.  D.,  under  the 
heading  of  ^'  Polygamy  in  New  EnglandJ'  The  writer  was 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  this  particular  form,  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  theme.  It  was  at  once  startling  and  attrac- 
tive, and  was  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  secure  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  paper.  It  had  the  effect  to  at  once  arouse 
curiosity  and  prompt  the  question,  What  can  it  mean  7  Has 
polygamy  in  fact  gained  a  foothold  in  stern  puritanical  New 
England?  Have  the  assiduous  emissaries  of  the  unclean  insti- 
tution of  Utah  succeeded  at  last  in  stealthily  planting  it  in 
some  retired  nook  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  ?  For  not  for  a 
moment  could  it  be  supposed  that  it  had  dared  the  attempt  to 
establish  itself  openly  in  the  midst  of  that  highly  moral,  reli- 
gious and  law-abiding  people.  It  required  but  a  moment  for 
these  questions  to  suggest  themselves ;  but  no  time  could  be 
taken  for  conjecture  as  to  the  answer;  the  perusal  of  the  article 
was  at  once  entered  upon.  It  required,  however,  the  reading 
of  but  a  page  or  two,  to  make  it  plain  enough  that  the  questions 
were  wide  of  the  mark.  No ;  Mormonism  was  not  about  to 
establish  itself  in  New  England,  but  polygamy  without  the 
Mormonism,  had  already  done  so.  And  that,  too,  not  in  a 
clandestine  way,  but  by  legislative  enactment  and  popular  ap- 
proval. The  writer  proceeds  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween Utah  polygamy  and  New  England  polygamy.     There  is 

a  difference.     That  of  Utah  is  simultaneous,  that  of  New  Eng- 
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land  is  consecative.  The  Latter-day-Saint  may  have  his  score 
of  wives  all  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Paritan  must  discard 
\  his  first  wife  to  make  room  for  the  second.  In  either  case  the 
essence  of  the  evil  is  the  same  and  at  hand,  the  difference  is 
only  in  the  form. 

This  evil  exists  not  alone  in  the  New  England  States.  It  is 
to  be  alleged  against  most  of  oar  other  States,  especially  the 
northern,  and  more  especially  against  those  which  partake 
largely  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  New  England.  There  are 
exceptions.  Notably,  New  York.  Here  the  laws  ezclade  po- 
lygamy in  any  form.  They  grant  absolute  dworce,  that  is  di- 
vorce, a  vinetilo  matrimoniiy  only  for  the  one  scriptural  cause, 
namely,  adultery.  The  lower  form,  divorce,  or  separation  a 
mensa  et  taro,  (which  is  approved  by  the  word  of  Gh>d,  1  Cor. 
7 :  10-15),  her  laws  grant,  but  they,  as  do  the  Scriptures,  ex* 
elude  the  right  to  marry  again  so  long  as  the  separated  spouses 
both  live.  The  evil  in  her  case,  and  in  the  case  of  other  States 
having  similar  divorce  laws — an  evil  incident  to  our  form  of 
government — is,  that  she  recognizes  as  lawful,  a  marriage  con-* 
tracted  in  another  State,  which  her  laws  would  adjudge  polyg- 
amous if  contracted  within  her  own  jurisdiction.  It  is  notorious 
that  married  couples  in  the  State  of  New  York  desirous  of  es- 
caping from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  for  reasons  below  the 
standard  of  her  laws,  need  but  carry  their  cases  across  the  Hud- 
son River  into  New  Jersey,  where  an  absolute  divorce  can  be 
secured  for  reasons  other  than  adultery.  A  brief  residence 
there,  the  ministry  of  her  easy  law  being  invoked,  the  conjugal 
tie  is  annulled,  when  the  parties  may  return  to  their  former 
home  and  their  divorce  be  recognized  as  lawful.  But  this  evil 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  State  of  New  York  ;  it  holds  equally  in 
case  of  all  the  States  of  our  American  Union,  and  is  a  reminder 
of  the  fact,  coming  to  be  more  and  more  clearly  recognised, 
that  despite  its  many  excellencies,  our  form  of  government  still 
labors  under  serious  and  radical  defects. 

Extend  the  consideration  of  the  defect  in  the  laws  of  many 
of  our  States  a  little  further,  and  it  becomes  ridiculous.     They 
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all  have  laws  with  penal  sanctions,  prohibiting  bigamy  and  po- 
Ijgamy,  and  yet,  side  by  side  they  have  another  statute  which  pro- 
vides for  and  makes  lawful  these  very  crimes.  A  man  may  not  as 
a  matter  of  private  pleasure  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  another 
woman,  under  pain  of  the  penitentiary,  but  if  he  will  employ  a 
third-rate  divorce  lawyer,  and  comply  with  certain  legal  forms 
he  may  do  that  very  thing  with  impunity.  Or  if  his  home  State 
does  not  provide  him  with  a  statute  sufficiently  accommodating, 
he  can  step  across  the  line  into  another  State,  procure  the  li- 
cense and  marry  again,  and  then  with  his  polygamous  bride 
return  home  an  approved,  law-abiding  citizen.  So  that 
the  penal  laws  in  this  regard  need  be  a  terror  only  to  the  adven- 
turer or  to  the  ignorant  and  impecunious   wight. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  idea  of  consecutive  polygamy  is 
a  mere  imagination,  and  has  no  existence  in  actual  fact, — that 
the  State  has  the  power  to  sunder  the  marriage  bond  and  ex- 
tinguish the  conjugal  relation  in  full.  If  this  objection  is  valid, 
then,  verily,  have  we  reached  the  end  of  controversy.  The 
State  then,  as  is  claimed,  has  the  right  and  authority  to  consti- 
tute the  nuptial  relation,  and  it  has  power  to  annul  it.  Cer- 
tainly then  it  has  the  prerogative  to  modify  it  and  establish  its 
terms  and  limitations.  It  might  authorize  a  probationary  or 
tentative  marriage,  which  indeed  amounts  to  about  the  same 
thing  as  granting  a  divorce  on  account  of  incompatibility  of 
disposition  or  temper.  It  might  direct  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
to  marry  a  couple  for  six  or  twelve  months,  with  the  option  of 
continuance  or  separation.  We  are  not  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  public  expediency  or  State  policy,  simply  of  civil  pre- 
rogative. But  is  it  true  that  the  State  is  invested  with  this 
right  and  power  ?  Who  gave  them  to  it  ?  To  reply  that  God 
gave  them  would  be  to  abandon  the  claim  at  once,  as  not  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  its  support.  Did  the  people 
— did  man  institute  marriage  ?  How  came  to  pass,  the  condi- 
tions of  marriage— the  difference  and  complementary  relation 
of  the  sexes  ?  Did  man  ordain  these,  or  came  they  to  pass  by 
chance  ?     Did  not  man,  when  in  the  beginning  he  awoke  to  full 
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eonscioasneas,  and  listened  to.  the  first  lessons  as  to  the  mean 
ing  of  his  existence  and  his  mission  in  this  earthly  life,  find 
himself  in  the  botom  of  the  connabial  relation  appointed  to  him 
by  the  power  which  created  him  T  Man  had  no  more  roiee  in 
the  constitntion  of  his  marriage  relations  than  he  had  in  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  his  body,  or  the  offices  of  its  or- 
gans. It  was  inyolred  in  the  stmctore  of  his  being,  and  he 
had  no  more  right  or  power  to  change  it  or  modify  it,  than  he 
had  to  fashion  anew  any  other  oonstitntional  necessity.  No; 
Man  had  no  power  over  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  as  a  fact 
gronnded  in  his  nature  and  appointed  to  him  by  his  Creator, 
and  conseqnently  even  npon  the  infidel  theory  that  *'  all  power 
emanates  from  the  people,"  he  conld  not  bestow  npon  the  State 
a  prerogatiye  which  he  did  not  himself  possess.  It  is  therefore 
an  impertinence-— an  unwarranted  assumption  of  power  for  the 
State  to  celebrate  the  marriage  service,  or  to  sunder  its  ties, 
save  only  with  the  exceptions  which  will  presently  appear. 

Has  the  State  then  any  office  with  reference  to  marriage? 
Certainly  it  has.  The  family  which  is  the  primary  form  of  the 
State,  is  the  immediate  outbirth  of  marriage,  and  finds  in  it  its 
fountain  and  source.     They  are  thus  organically  related. 

To  reach  a  just  conception  of  this  relation,  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  State  is  necessary.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  the  State  is  the  result  of  a  compact  entered 
•into  by  a  multitude  of  individuals,  .who  conceding  certain 
'*  natural  rights  "  as  they  are  called,  for  prudential  considera- 
tions, thereby  create  a  social  organization  which  they  denomi- 
nate a  government,  and  to  which  they  aj^ee  to  submit  for  the 
general  well-being.  The  notion  involved  in  this  view  is,  that 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  State,  man  was  an  independent 
unit,  possessed  of  natural  rights  and  prerogatives,  which  he  might 
maintain  and  assert  as  over  against  his  fellow  units  or  concede 
them  at  pleasure.  Man  does  not  now,  and  never  did  occupy 
such  an  attitude  of  individualistic  isolation.  He  has  not  now, 
nor  ever  had,  rights  and  prerogatives  which  were  not  condi- 
tioned by  those  of  his  fellow-men.     There  never   was  a   time 
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after  the  creation  of  the  first  pair,  when  he  was  not  environed 
by  social  relations.  He  drew  his  first  breath  in  the  midst  of 
them.  More  than  this,  they  are  involved  in  the  necessities  of 
his  being,  and  enter  as  factors  into  the  strncture  of  his  nature. 
Although  highest  in  the  order  of  created  beings,  he  falls  at 
birthy  in  point  of  helplessness  and  dependence  below  the  beast 
of  the  stall,  and  bat  for  his  social  snrrounding  and  ministrations 
the  day  of  his  birth  would  be  the  date  of  his  death.  At  the 
same  time  all  his  powers  and  possibilities,  save  the  play  of  his 
vital  functions  are  dormant.  These  can  be  evolved  and  his 
manhood  developed,  only  as  they  are  drawn  out  by  proper  nur- 
turCy  at  first  physical,  afterwards  intellectual  and  moral.  If 
we  imagine  him  isolated  from  early  infancy,  with  no  other  min- 
istry than  that  demanded  by  his  physical  and  animal  wants, 
whatever  else  might  be  the  result,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  he  would  grow  to  manhood,  possessed  consciously  of 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  he  might  compromise  for  pruden- 
tial benefits.  And  the  very  fact  that  man  is  conscious  of  any 
rights  as  related  to  his  fellow  beings,  is  precisely  because  of  the 
very  governmental  order,  in  the  bosom  of  which  from  infancy 
he  has  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  social  being,  and  in  the 
creation  of  which  order,  this  theory  most  grotesquely  alleges 
for  him  an  active,  conscious  agency.  No.  The  family,  as  the 
incipient  form  of  the  State,  is  anterior  in  the  order  of  both  time 
and  sequence  to  the  individual,  and  instead  of  his  being  a  con* 
tributor  to  its  origination,  he  is  its  ofispring,  bom  and  nour- 
ished by  its  providence. 

But  it  needs  not  to  elaborate  an  argument  to  confute  this  in- 
adequate theory.  The  unequivocal  deliverance  of  history  is 
final  in  this  regard.  Its  voice,  no  lees  than  the  postulate  of 
reason  clearly  indicates  that  in  the  earliest  development  of  civil 
government,  it  took  the  form  of  the  patriarchal.  The  father 
was  the  natural  head  of  the  family.  But  as  the  family  grew 
to  maturity,  and  the  children  went  forth  in  their  turn,  to  es- 
tablish new  families,  the  parental  jurisdiction  of  the  father  ex- 
tended to  and  comprehended  these,  and  so  on,  until  as  a  tribe 
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his  descendants  recognized  him  as  tbeir  chief  or  emir.  And 
he  was  succeeded  in  a  hereditary  way  by  his  son.  The 
tribe  grew  apaoe  and  extended  its  territorial  limits,  until 
whether  from  remoteness  of  habitation  or  conflicting  interests, 
new  tribes  were  formed  with  a  similar  patriarchal  form  of  gov- 
emment.  Thns,  as  the  human  family  grew,  and  separate  tribal 
organizations  and  interests  were  multiplied,  did  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  strife  manifest  itself  which  led  to  conflict  for  the 
mastery.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  whether  by  conquest  or 
confederation  several  tribes  were  brought  under  a  common  gov- 
ernmental head,  in  the  form  of  a  kingdom  or.  monarchy.  The 
king,  however,  was  still  in  theory,  which  theory  remains  to  the 
present  day,  the  patriarch  or  father  of  his  people.  In  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  national  life — in  its  years  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  will  of  the  king  was  the  law  of  the  subject,  and 
only  as  this  life  grew  to  manhood  in  wisdom  and  competent 
self-reliance  was  the*  arbitrary  power  of  the  ruler  modified  and 
conditioned  by  the  broader  national  life. 

The  fact  of  government  in  its  idea  and  essence,  has  held  in 
unbroken  continuity  and  succession  fVom  the  first  natural  family 
of  man  to  the  present  hour.  It  has  passed  through  nume- 
rous vicissitudes,  from  the  family  to  the  tribe,  from  the  tribe 
to  the  kingdom,  from  the  absolute  to  the  limited  and  constita- 
tional  monarchy,  and  from  this  last  to  the  republic.  But  at  no 
intermediate  point  was  the  fact  of  government  originated  dt 
novo.  The  growth — the  development  of  humanity  reveals  itself 
in  the  form  of  civilization,  and  civilization  modifies  the  fojrm  of 
government.  But  government  itself,  as  a  principle  innate  in 
man  from  the  beginning,  is  the  power  which  in  its  evolution 
advances  to  a  higher  and  freer  form.  It  falls  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  individual,  therefore,  to  give  his  voice  in  the  modi- 
fication and  determination  of  the  form  of  the  State  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance,  but  as  to  the  fact  itself,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  happen  to  be,  he  is  the  subject  of  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  truth  and  correctness  of  this  view  we  can  easily  discern 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  and  civil  convulsions  of  the 
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middle  ages.  We  are  accastomed  to  speak  of  the  Germanic 
and  Asiatic  tribes  as  ^^  barbarian  hordes,"  but  in  their  devas- 
tating incarsions  into  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  they  invariably 
came  as  organized  tribes,  with  their  Kings  and  Emirs  and 
Sultans.  It  was  not  an  unorganized  mob  of  individuals  which 
invaded  Italy  and  overthrew  the  old  Roman  civilization,  but  it 
was  Alaric  as  King,  at  the  head  of  his  Visigoths.  The  Huns 
had  their  Attila,  the  Mongols  their  Ohengis  Khan,  and  subse- 
quently their  Tamerlane.  The  Saracens  had  their  Sultans  and 
their  Caliphs,  and  the  Osmanii  Turks  their  Osman.  In  the 
case  of  our  own  United  States,  there  was  no  lapse  in  the  fact 
of  government,  merely  a  change  in  form,  and  a  transference  of 
allegiance  from  a  hereditary  sovereign,  to  a  ruler  designated  by 
the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  the  State. 

If  then  we  bear  well  in  mind  the  form  of  the  State,  which  is 
subject  to  modification  and  change  by  the  will  of  the  citizen, 
and  the  essence  or  principle  of  government  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  stands  subject  by  creative  ordinance,  we  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  organic  character  of  the  State  as  devel- 
oping out  of  the  family.  The  family  as  already  remarked  is 
the  immediate  product  of  marriage.  The  State  then  is  organ- 
ically related  to  marriage,  and  finds  in  it  the  condition  prece- 
dent to  its  existence.  In  a  word,  marriage  is  the  womb  which 
gives  birth  alike  to  the  family  and  the  State,  and  is  their  ante- 
cedent in  the  order  of  existence.  It  stands  related  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  generation,  creatively  comprehended  in  the  constitution 
of  our  humanity,  as  the  condition  of  normal  development,  and 
as  such  is  a  factor  in  its  organic  law.  It  is  simply  monstrous 
then  to  claim,  as  is  so  largely  done  in  the  present  day,  that  the 
State  is  possessed  of  legislative  power  as  regards  the  idea  and 
essential  form  of  marriage.  With  equal  justice  might  it  claim 
the  same  prerogative  with  reference  to  the  sacred  requirements 
of  truthfulness,  honesty  and  chastity  and  moral  distinctions  in 
general.  These  interests  belong  to  an  order  which  transcends 
and  commands  human  volition,  and  can  never  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  extremest  circumstances  be  subordinated  to  expediency 
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and  passion,  bat  at  the  expense  of  a  violation  of  .the  laws  of 
man's  ethical  and  spiritaal  nature*  This  is  an  office  which  per« 
tains  alone  to  the  Aathor  and  Creator  of  oar  being,  and  to  ex- 
ercise its  sacred  functions  is  to  repeat  the  fatal  presamption  of 
our  first  parents,  by  which  oar  nature  was  wrecked  in  the 
morning  of  its  existepce. 

The  State  then  is  invested  with  no  legislatiye  power  touching 
the  fact,  the  idea  and  the  essential  form  and  limitations  of  mar- 
riage. It  is  bound  as  it  would  be  true  to  the  law  of  its  being, 
to  accept  it  as  an  ordinance  of  divine  legislation,  for  its  govern- 
ance and  control,  and  reverently  confine  itself  to  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry  which  the  same  superior  power  has  committed  to 
its  hand.  This  office  is  purely  ministerial  and  executive.  And 
in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives,  it  is  set  for  the  conservation 
and  defence  of  this  divine  institution  as  the  immediate  source  of 
its  own  perpetuation — to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity  and 
purity,  and  to  constrain  thereto  by  the  infliction  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  decreed  against  its  violation  and  abuse. 

Marriage  is  a  divine  institution,  and  involves  the  union  of 
one  man  and  one  woman  in  a  relation  which  transcends  in  its 
intimacy  all  other  human  ties,  even  that  of  parent  and  child, 
**  And  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,  so  that  they  are  no  more 
twain,  but  one  flesh.''  (St.  Matt.  19  :  5-6;  St.  Mark  10:  8.) 
This  union  by  force  of  divine  appointment,  and  in  virtue  also 
of  the  fact  that  generic  man  is  male  and  female,  is  normally 
indissoluble  so  long  as  ^'  both  shall  live."  "  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  (St.  Matt.  19 : 
6  ;  St.  Mark  10 :  9.)  The  rending  of  the  marriage  tie  there- 
fore, must  always  be  the  result  of  violence  and  wrong,  and  in- 
curs the  penal  judgment  of  Ood.  This  union  is  inward,  reach- 
ing the  life  of  either  spouse,  and  comprehends  them  in  a  mys- 
terious unity  which  finds  its  exemplar  in  the  union  of  Christ 
and  His  spouse,  the  Church.  All  purely  human  associations  are 
in  comparison  outward  and  secular — the  result  of  a  voluntary 
agreement,  and  may  by  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  be 
annulled.     In  this  latter  case  even,  the  State  has  only  a  lim- 
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ited  jurisdiction.  The  approved  principles  of  jurisprudence 
have  wisely  adjudged  the  State  incompetent  to  impair  the  ob- 
ligation of  contrWts,  and  it  may  interpose  to  release  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  only  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of  its 
terms  by  the  other  party.  If  then  the  State  is  impotent  for  the 
impairment  of  contracts  in  affairs  which  legitimately  fall  within 
the  realm  of  its  jurisdiction,  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  pre- 
sumption which  arrogates  the  right  to  do  this  very  thing  in  a 
matter  which  lies  clear  above  its  jurisdiction  T  If  it  cannot 
annul  a  relation,  which  has  not  already  been  violated  by  one  of 
the  interested  parties,  in  business  affairs,  how  puerile  must  be 
the  assumption  that  it  can  do  so  in  an  interest  which  reaches 
the  life  and  the  blood  of  the  spouses  ?  No  more  monstrous 
would  be  the  legislative  enactment  which  would  essay  to  abro- 
gate the  relation  of  brother  and  sister. 

God  in  the  economy  of  creation,  and  His  moral  government 
in  the  world,  has  constituted  the  State  the  guardian  and  custo- 
dian of  this  sacred  institution.  Its  duty  is  to  watch  over  it^ 
and  guard  its  integrity  against  the  waywardness  and  passions  of 
men — to  insist  upon  its  oflSces,  as  well  for  its  own  legitimate  per- 
petuity as  for  the  realization  of  the  higher  interest  of  His  cre- 
ative purpose — to  decree  upon  penal  sanctions,  that  parentage 
be  allowed  pnly  within  the  pale  of  wedlock — and  that  the  mar- 
riage service  be  duly  celebrated  by  those  whose  office  empowers 
them  to  minister  in  spiritual  things,  to  which  order  matrimony 
belongs.  In  addition  to  this,  it  belongs  to  the  State  to  require 
of  spouses  fidelity  to  the  estate  of  wedlock,  and  faithfulness  to 
their  duties  as  parents.  As  to  the  power  of  granting  divorce, 
the  duty  of  the  State  is  very  plain  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Writ,  by  Him  who  alone  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  ought 
to  be  easily  understood.  Where  a  husband  or  a  wife  breaks  the 
marriage  bond,  by  the  commission  of  that  offence,  which  alone 
can  break  it,  namely,  adultery,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
State,  as  God's  minister  for  the  execution  of  His  laws  in  this  re- 
gard, to  declare  the  bond  as  broken,  and  the  innocent  party  as 

absolved  from  its  binding  force.  The  decree  of  the  court  does  not 
34 
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break  the  bond,  it  aunply  declares  it  to  be  already  broken  by 
the  offending  party.  This  is  what  is  nenally  denominated 
abeolnte  diyorce,  or  divorce  a  vmemlo  matrinunuL  This  leaTOi 
the  innocent  parly  at  liberty  to  marry  again  dorinp  the  fifedme 
of  the  sinning  spoose,  while  the  guilty  person^  by  diTine  enact- 
ment is  forbidden  to  remarry*  (St.  Matt.  19:  9.)  It  may  be 
here  remarked  that  this  latter  restriction  is  but  lightly  empha- 
sized in  8cripture|  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of 
our  Saviour,  adnltery  was  a  capital  offence,  and  a  couTiction  of 
it  at  once  dissolved  the  marriage  tie  and  set  the  innocent  party 
free,  while  it  condemned  the  guilty  party  to  death.  Hov 
shameful  the  contrast  in  our  day.  A  person  may  be  proved 
guilty  of  this  crime  in  a  divorce  suit,  and  never  be  arraigned 
in  the  criminal  court.  Is  not  some  officer  of  the  law  guilty  of 
the  violation  of  his  official  oath,  who  allows  a  proved  criminal 
to  go  unquestioned  as  to  his  crime  ?  Let  those  answer  who  are 
learned  in  the  law. 

One  other  form  of  divorce,  or  in  view  of  the  technical  signifies- 
tioQ  with  which  that  term  has  come  to  be  invested,  it  should 
rather  be  called  a  separation,  is  recognized  and  approved  in  the 
word  of  God.  (1  Cor.  7 :  12-15.)  Here  the  principle  is  in- 
volved, that  a  husband  and  a  wife  may  be  lawfully  separated 
for  other  causes  than  adultery.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be 
that  in  case  of  conflict,  incompatibility,  violence  and  faithless- 
ness to  domestic  obligations,  so  as  to  preclude  that  peace  to 
which  they  are  called  of  Grod,  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to 
separate,  jet  not  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  form  new  marriage 
relations.  The  conjugal  tie  is  not  dissolved.  They  remain 
husband  and  wife,  but  the  rights,  privileges  and  obligations  of 
the  marriage  state  are  suspended  until  by  mutual  consent  they 
be  resumed.  It  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  State,  set  of 
God  for  the  conservation  of  this  sacred  relation  to  recognise 
this  provision,  and  by  suitable  statutes  to  give  it  its  proper 
efficiency.  In  doing  so,  it  is  to  accept  this  rule  as  a  general 
law  or  principle  which  is  to  govern  it  in  its  legislation,  and  con- 
trol its  administration  ia  the  midst  of  the  changes  and  vicissi- 
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tudes  incident  to  the  growth  and  development  of  human  society. 
It  has  no  legitimate  power  to  change  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  law,  but  to  maintain  its  spirit,  and  as  it  would  be  true 
to  its  divine  charter,  to  accept  it  as  an  organic,  a  constitutional 
provision,  which  can  be  neglected  or  transcended  only  at  the 
cost  of  its  own  moral  and  secular  deterioration. 

Having  thus  in  a  very  general  way  looked  into  the  normal 
relation  in  which  the  State  stands  to  the  institution  of  marriage, 
and  the  nature  and  measure  of  its  prerogatives  as  the  guardian 
and  conservator  of  its  perpetuation  and  purity  in  human 
society,  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the 
infidelity  and  dereliction  of  duty  with  which  it  stands  justly 
chargeable  this  day,  by  the  moral  sense  of  Christendom,  Nor 
is  this  arraignment  confined  to  the  distinctively  religious  and 
Christian  portion  of  the  community.  So  outrageously  loose 
have  our  divorce  laws  become,  and  so  scandalous  their  adminis- 
tration, and  as  consequences  therefrom,  so  lightly  has  the 
nuptial  tie  come  to  be  esteemed,  so  dreadfully  has  the  family 
relation  become  debauched,  and  so  unclean  are  public  morals 
becoming  in  this  direction,  that  not  only  our  Literary  Maga- 
zines and  Reviews,  but  the  secular  newspapers,  have  widely 
felt  constrained  to  utter  their  indignant  and  growing  protests. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  strong,  if  not  unwarranted 
language,  and  we  may  feel  loath  to  assent  to  the  allega- 
tion that  our  moral  status  is  suffering  so  alarming  a  deteriora- 
tion. But  statistics  are  within  easy  reach,  for  those  who  would 
inform  themselves  upon  the  subject,  to  amply  justify  even 
stronger  language.  The  alarm  which  has  been  caused  by  these 
evils  has  provoked  diligent  inquiry,  and  statistics  have  been 
gathered  and  spread  out  in  print  which  are  painfully  humilia- 
ting to  our  civilization.  Without  pausing  here  to  give  them 
in  extended  detail,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  records  of  many  of  our  Northern 
States,  and  the  larger  cities  within  their  bounds,  the  number  of 
divorces  to  that  of  marriages  ranges  from  one  to  five,  to  one  to 
six.     Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  percentage  of 
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these  divorced  people  marry  again,  and  that  these  second  and 
polygamoas  marriages  are  connted  in  the  general  aggregate,  it 
becomes  painfully  manifest  that  the  number  of  marriages  which 
fall  under  the  interdict  of  God's  law,  and  which  according  to 
that  law  involve  the  crime  of  adultery,  is  to  the  number  of  law- 
ful marriages  as  one  to  about  four  or  five.  It  is  really  startling 
to  think  of  it,  that  in  some  sections  of  oar  country  about  every 
fourth  or  fifth  couple  are  living  in  a  state  of  legalized  aduUery, 
and  that  their  children,  if  they  have  any,  are  bastards  in  the 
sight  of  Qod.  Matrimony  it  would  seem  is  fast  losing  its 
character  as  an  honorable  and  holy  estate,  and  with  only  too 
many  is  being  used  as  a  cover  for  passion  and  lust ;  to  be 
entered  upon  from  frivolous  or  improper  motives,  and  to  be  cast 
aside  at  the  instigation  of  caprice  or  prejudice.  No  wonder 
that  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of  the  people  should 
feel  themselves  scandalized  by  this  outrage  upon  decency,  and 
that  the  secular  print,  which  is  not  over  diffusive  in  its  advo- 
cacy of  moral  reform  movements,  should  be  provoked  to  a 
vigorous  denunciation. 

Happily  this  tendency  to  moral  derogation  is  not  equally 
marked  throughout  our  entire  country.  It  manifests  itself  in 
larger  measure  in  those  sections  where  the  New  England  spirit 
predominates.  But  everywhere  the  evil  is  discernible  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  European  States  show  the  same 
evil  drift.  But  there  it  moves  with  a  sluggish  downward  pace, 
as  compared  with  the  greater  precipitancy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  question  as  to  how  this  evil  is  to  be  arrested,  and  mar- 
riage be  reinvested  with  its  exalted  attributes  of  purity  and 
sanctity,  has  engaged  much  earnest  thought.  And  the  inquiry 
is  still  pressed  with  growing  solicitude.  The  prevailing  con- 
viction seems  to  bo  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  legisla- 
tion. This  would  seem  to  be  the  readiest,  most  efficient  and 
natural  expedient.  For,  as  has  already  appeared,  the  State 
not  only  stands  organically  related  to  this  institution,  but  is  its 
divinely  appointed  guardian  and  defence.     But  legislation  in 
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the  interest  of  morals  and  moral  reform  has  not  always  proved 
reassuring  as  to  its  efficiency.  Statute  law  is  largely  confinedi 
in  its  jurisdiction  to  the  outward  act,  and  is  competent  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  animus  and  motive  only  as  they  are  exhibited 
in  the  act.  As  to  the  matter  of  moral  distinctions  in  them- 
selves considered,  neither  the  Legislature  nor  any  other  human 
tribunal  has  jurisdiction.  These  are  determined  by  a  higher 
legislation,  and  are  set  for  the  government  of  man  in  all  his 
relations.  The  office  of  the  State  is  to  ascertain  what  these 
distinctions  and  requirements  are,  and  by  subsidiary  enactment 
to  require  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  citizen.  A  law  based 
upon  a  correct  ethical  principle,  and  this  principle  recognized 
as  true  by  the  community,  will  be  regarded  as  a  just  law,  and 
will  command  a  free  obedience ;  but  if  based  upon  a  false  prin* 
ciple,  it  will  meet  the  protest  of  the  citizen,  and  its  enforce- 
ment  be  regarded  as  tyrannical.  In  this  country  such  a  law 
would  fail  and  become  a  dead  letter.  An  enactment,  based 
upon  a  valid  moral  requirement,  while  it  would  be  a  just  law, 
yet  if  its  justice  and  truth  fail  to  command  the  assent  and  un- 
derstanding  of  the  community,  it  could  not  secure  the  free 
acquiescence  and  obedience  of  the  people.  The  failure  to 
appreciate  its  righteousness  might  be  the  result  of  moral 
obtuseness,  of  false  education,  or  of  ignorance,  it  none  the  less 
would  hinder  obedience,  or  regard  its  execution  as  oppressive. 
Or,  to  express  the  thought  in  a  general  proposition,  a  statute, 
to  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  people,  must  be 
the  utterance  of  their  moral  convictions — their  sense  of  right 
and  justice.  Until  this  inward  preparation  is  secured  its 
enactment  would  be  premature,  and  would  fail  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  beneficial  purpose.  This  general  proposition 
is,  of  course,  not  so  absolute  as  to  be  without  exception,  and 
an  important  one  will  presently  command  our  attention. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration. In  doing  so,  let  it  first  be  inquired,  what  legislation 
would  be  adequate  in  the  premises  ?  This  has  already  secured 
pretty  wide  consideration,  and  variant  answers  have  been  given. 
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Bat  from  a  moral  and  religions  standpoint,  thos  maeh  at  l^ast 
ironld  seem  to  be  called  for.  The  State  should  clearly  distia- 
gnish  between  absolute  divarcej  with  adultery  as  its  sole  justify- 
ing ground,  and  simple  separaUany  which  may  be  granted  for 
other  and  lower  reasons  ;  that  the  right  to  marry  again  during 
the  life-time  of  both  parties  should  be  inexorably  restricted  to 
the  innocent  party  in  the  case  of  absolute  divorce,  and  that  the 
proof  which  would  warrant  such  a  divorce  should  be  held  ade- 
quate for  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  party  in  the  criminal 
court  and  subject  him  to  the  penalty;  that  in  case  of  separation 
a  mensa  et  toroj  the  parties  be  oonsidered  as  man  and  wife,  so 
long  as  they  both  live,  and  that  meanwhile  neither  party  may 
marry  another  spouse  under  penalty  of  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
and  such  second  marriage  be  declared  void ;  and  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  act  of  the  offending  party,  on  the  ground  of 
which  the  separation  is  warranted,  if  it  be  cognizable  by  the 
criminal  code,  be  held  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  proper 
court,  and  the  penalty  visited  upon  the  offender.  Other  speci- 
fications have  been  made,  but  these  may  suffice  for  the  present 
discussion. 

.  But  here,  in  the  more  immediate  application  of  the  principle 
just  pointed  out,  arises  the  grave  question.  Is  the  public  con- 
science— is  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  at  large  prepared 
for  such  radical  legislation  ?  If  not,  then  under  our  form  of 
government  as  representative,  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  not 
in  harmony  with  the  convictions  of  the  people,  would  be  an 
impossibility.  For  our  legislation  is  in  theory,  at  least,  the 
expression  of  the  popular  sense  of  want  and  conviction  of  right. 
And  if,  in  the  absence  of  this  preparation,  the  statute  were 
nevertheless  enacted,  it  would  encounter  the  disapproval  and 
protest  of  the  public  mind,  and  would  be  either  speedily  repealed 
or  fail  in  efficiency  as  a  dead  law.  We  have  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  the  folly,  if  not  worse,  of  allowing  legislation  to  outrun 
a  sustaining  public  sentiment  in  the  manner  in  which  many  laws 
are  easily  evaded,  and  their  violation  winked  at  by  the  com- 
munity, and  by  those  even  on  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  their 
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execution,  tiie  gravity  of  the  oath  of  office  in  many  instances 
proving  inadeqaate.  It  is  very  serioasly  to  be  feared,  judging 
from  the  adverse  sentiments  only  too  frequently  expressed  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  also  from  the  multitude  who  hasten 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  easy  terms  of  our  divorce  laws,  that 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  high  plane  of  morality  necessary 
to  Warrant  such  advanced  legislation. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way.  Underlying 
this  want  of  preparation,  and  measurably  its  producing  cause, 
is  the  widely  accepted  notion,  that  marriage  is  a  mere  civil 
contract.  Our  laws  unfortunately  place  it  in  this  category. 
The  State  justly  appreciates  its  jurisdiction  as  the  guardian  and 
defender  of  this  vital  institution,  but  unhappily  the  rational- 
istic spirit  which  has  come  to  leaven  our  jurisprudence,  has  re- 
duced it  to  the  plane  of  secular  interests.  True  Judge  Story 
and  other  jurists  apprehend  the  fact  at  least  in  theory,  that  it 
is  more  than  a  civil  contract,  but  for  all  this,  in'  the  way  of 
practical  administration  it  falls  to  this  low  level.  This  is  mani- 
fest in  the  fact  that  the  civil  officer  is  clothed  with  authority  *to 
celebrate  the  service.  According  to  the  doctrine  involved  in 
our  laws,  a  marriage  celebrated  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  real- 
izes the  true  idea  of  the  institution  the  same  as  when  celebrated 
by  the  minister  of  religion.  This  indicates  on  the  part  of  the 
State  a  radical  defect  in  its  apprehension  of  the  mystical  and 
purely  religious  character  of  the  ordinance.  From  these  false 
premises  the  restless  spouse  correctly  reasons  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  connubial  tie  which  the  divorce  court  cannot 
annul,  and  being  annulled  he  can  see  no  reason  why  he  may 
not  innocently  contract  a  new  alliance.  So  long  as  these  views 
prevail,  there  is  a  dull  outlook  for  the  bringing  about  of  such 
legislation  i^  the  religious  and  indissoluble  character,  of  the 
marriage  tie  (save  for  the  one  cause  already  indicated)  demands. 

But  there  is  another  grave  difficulty  in  the  way.  A  difficulty, 
which  from  our  present  point  of  view  seems  to  attain  to  huge, 
though  happily  not  insurmountable  proportions.  This,  holds 
in  the  practical  difficulty  of  procuring  uniformity  of  legislation 
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in  the  several  States.  Marriage,  according  to  our  jnrispm- 
dence,  is  held  to  be  a  domestic  institution,  and  as  sneh  is  re- 
tained for  legislative  regulation  by  each  State  for  itself.  The 
resalt  is  that  different  States  have  different  and  conflicting 
divorce  laws.  Some,  as  New  York  for  instance,  retain  the 
distinction  between  the  degrees  of  divorce,  and  prohibit  re- 
marriage in  the  lower  degree,  while  others  ignore  the  distinc- 
tion and  allow  remarriage  in  all  cases  alike.  As  a  consequence 
a  divorced  person  desirous  of  remarriage,  but  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  his  own  State,  needs  but  to  cross  a  river  or  an  imaginary 
line  where  it  is  tolerated,  and  do  what  he  dare  not  do  in  his 
home  State.  And  after  his  new  nuptials  have  been  celebrated 
he  may  return  home,  and  be  held  blameless,  because  the  several 
States  are  bound  to  respect  the  laws  of  each  other.  This  is 
verily  a  monstrous  evil,  and  goes  far  towards  cutting  the 
sinews  of  state  sovereignty.  It  betrays  an  alarming  defect  in 
our  form  of  government.  What  disastrous  issues  may  arise 
from  conflicting  or  retaliatory  legislation  on  the  part  of  differ- 
ent States,  we  need  but  recur  for  illustration  to  our  history 
immediately  preceding  our  civil  war. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
General  Government  should  assume  the  guardianship  of  this 
vital  interest,  and  enact  marriage  and  divorce  laws  for  the  whole 
country.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  only  and  sufficient  remedy. 
Indeed  if  we  ever  do  have  uniform  laws  in  this  regard,  it  will  of 
necessity  be  by  congressional  enactment.  *  For  it  would  be 
Utopian  to  expect  that  our  multitudinous  States  with  their 
diverse  interests  and  views  will  ever  harmonize.  But  just 
here  we  are  met  by  the  grave  objection,  that  such  legislation  is 
barred  by  our  organic  law — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government  is  by  the 
terms  of  that  instrument  limited  to  those  offices  and  powers 
which  are  delegated  to  it  by  the  primary  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States.  AH  others  are  retained  by  the  States  them- 
selves. The  guardianship  of  the  institution  of  marriage  is  not 
one  of  those  delegated  offices,  and  consequently  legislation  on 
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this  subject  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  its  powers.  It  is 
possible  of  course  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  grant  this  power,  and  to  effect  this.  Justice 
Noah  Davis  tells  us  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  in  an  article  on  marriagb  and  divorcb,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  two  words  to  that  instrument.  But  this  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent — that  any  enlargement  of  the  Federal  franchises 
would  be  but  the  beginning. of  a  process  of  centralization,  and 
thus  tend  to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  very  idea  of  our 
civil  polity.  This  objection  however,  we  take  it,  is  more 
specious  than  real.  He  would  be  a  fanatic  who  would  claim 
perfection  for  our  form  of  government,  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  improvement.  Its  founders  were  unquestionably 
wise  and  astute  statesmen,  but  infallible  they  were  not.  They 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  Federal  Government,  and  they 
proceeded  to  designate  the  powers  with. which  it  should  bo 
invested.  But  who  will  undertake  to  say  that  this  wisdom 
served  them  in  discerning  all  the  franchises  which  a  growing 
history  in  time  to  come,  would  make  necessary  for  the  realiza« 
tion  of  the  grand  idea  before  their  minds?  Experience  has 
already  revealed  the  necessity  of  giving  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  most  liberal  construction  in  the  way  of  interpre- 
tation, and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  they  have  been 
strained  to  their  utmost  tension  in  this  regard.  As  new 
relations  arise,  and  consequently  new  obligations  unforeseen  by 
our  political  Fathers,  if  our  organic  charter  has  not  elasticity 
suflScient  to  adapt  itself  to  these,  and  its  idea  excludes  the 
possibility  of  such  modification  and  extension,  as  will  make 
it  adequate  to  these  new  requirements,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  incompetent  to  meet  the  wants  of 
an  adult  nationality.  No:  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
vitality  and  flexibility  of  our  civil  polity,  to  hold  it  dangerous 
to  remedy  its  short-comings,  and  widen  its  powers  of  activity 
to  meet  enlarged  obligations.  Here  is  a  supreme  interest  which 
has  reached  an  empirical  demonstration,  that  the  several  States 
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in  their  separate  capacity,  are  incompetent  to  consenre  the 
general  moral  well  being,  and  to  object  now  to  calling  in  Federal 
aid  by  constitntional  amendment,  because  of  imaginary  dangers, 
is  folly.  It  would  be  a  rash  assertion  to  make,  that  no  othor 
question,  now  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  States,  will  in  the 
evolutions  of  history  ever  call  for  Federal  solution.  .  And 
if  as  such  issues  may  arise  and  multiply,  there  be  not  sufficient 
elasticity  and  power  of  adjustment  to  meet  the  demand,  in  our 
governmental  system,  it  will  break. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
necessary  congressional  legislation  might  not  be  secured  in  this 
behalf.  We  say  might  not,  for  it  would  require  a  herculean 
moral  effort  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Were  the  necessary  moral  con- 
ditions at  hand — ^were  the  public  conscience,  and  sense  of  po- 
litical well  being  educated  up  to  the  issue.  Congress  conid 
readily  be  induced  to  inaugurate  the  movement  for  the  consti«> 
tutional  amendment,  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify 
it,  and  the  necessary  laws  could  then  be  enacted.  But  in  the 
absence  of  this  preparation  we  may  well  regard  it  as  an  impos- 
sible task.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  that  in 
just  this  mighty  moral  force,  this  popular  conviction,  lies  the 
defence  of  the  nation  against  a  rash  and  dangerous  centraliza*- 
tion  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Qovemment.  With- 
out it  the  necessary  conservative  machinery  of  government  can 
not  be  made  to  move.  And  in  its  presence,  a  refusal  to  move, 
would  turn  its  conservatism  into  tyrannical  stubbornness,  whose 
tenure  of  power  would  be  short-lived. 

Do  these  necessary  moral  conditions  exist  in  the. minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  such  effective 
measure,  as  to  demand  the  vigorous  political  action  indispensable 
to  the  legislation  contemplated  ?  We  feel  free  in  answering 
this  question  in  the  negative.  As  long  as  such  low  views  of  the 
divine  character  of  the  institution  of  marriage  prevail — as 
long  as  rationalistic  thinking  degrades  it  to  a  plane  but  little  if 
any  above  a  mere  civil  contract — so  long  as  incompatibility  of 
temper  and  disposition,  maltreatment,  neglect,  desertion,  etc. 
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are  so  largely  regarded  as  causes  sufficient  to  warrant  the  State 
in  dissolving  these  sacred  ties^  and  ignoring  the  divine  behest 
^'  what  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder/'  there  is  but  little  reason  to  think  that  our  civil 
authorities  could  be  induced  to  enter  upon  such  a  far-reaching 
innovation.  Are  we  therefore  to  regard  the  case  as  hopeless* 
and  forego  all  effort  in  the  premises  ?  Certainly  not.  Greater 
conquests  than  this  have  been  achieved  in  the  past,  by  appli- 
ances still  at  hand.  And  it  requires  only  the  resolute  and 
untiring  use  of  these  world  subduing  agencies  to  win  the  victory. 
The  diffusion  of  correct  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  the  bold 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  marriage  as  set  forth  in  the 
word  of  God^  and  its  tireless  proclamation  ;  these  are  the  grand, 
efficient  weapons  to  be  employed.  Meanwhile  we  are  not  to 
forego  the  employment  of  such  aggressive  effort,  as  may  serve 
to  mitigate  in  part  at  least,  the  evil^  and  thus  inaugurate  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  final  success.  Moreover  to  the 
extent  precisely  that  an  awakened  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject  is  genuine  and  intelligent  will  it  reveal  itself  in  diligent 
effort. 

Whatever  moral  deficiencies  may  exist  in  the  community, 
*there  certainly  is  sufficient  conscience  to  demand  a  more 
rigorous  and  vigilant  execution  of  our  present  divorce  laws, 
defective  as  they  are,  and  this  especially  as  to  their  prohibitory 
and  penal  clauses.  Let  not  divorces  be  granted  in  the  careless 
slip-shod  way  which  disgraces  too  many  of  our  courts.  And 
when  a  legal  ground  has  been  established,  if  it  develops 
crime  on  either  side,  let  the  criminal  be  immediately  arraigned 
and  punished.  If  our  laws  are  not  adequate  at  present  for  such 
a  procedure,  here  is  a  case  where  immediate  legislation  should 
be  demanded.  As  already  said,  it  is  an  outrage  on  civilization 
and  good  government  if  nothing  more,  that  a  person,  man  or 
woman,  should  be  legally  proved  guilty  of  adultery,  and  the 
Court  take  no  further  notice  of  the  fact  than  relates  to  the 
divorce  issue  in  hand,  and  the  lascivious  wretch  be  allowed  to 
go  forth  unquestioned.     Again,  in  those  States  where  remar- 
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riage  during  the  life-time  of  the  partner  is  forbidden,  on  the 
ground  that  the  divorce  is  not  absolute,  let  that  prohibition  be 
sternly  enforced.  And  if  the  parties  remarry  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State^  and  return  again,  let  them  be  held  for  the  crime 
of  bigamy.  Thus  would  the  public  conscience  be  purged  of 
the  guilt  of  conniving  at  crime,  and  the  community  of  the 
presence  of  unclean  malefactors. 

But  it  is  not  necesf  ary  to  detail  at  greater  length  the  par- 
ticulars, for  which  a  sufficient  public  sentiment  is  already  at 
hand  to  warrant  an  appeal  for  legislative  interference.  A  fuller 
consideration  would  reveal  others.  The  great  need  and  duty  of 
the  hour,  is  the  elucidation  and  spreading  abroad  of  the  true 
Scriptural  idea  of  marriage,  and  a  sound  morality  as  growing 
out  of  it.  That  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  favor  in  this 
regard  is  manifest.  As  has  already  appeared,  nearly  all  oar 
able  Reviews,  and  other  publications  are  lending  their  aid,  and 
are  discussing  the  subject  with  great  ability.  This  is  hope-in- 
spiring, and  gives  assuring  promise  for  the  future.  But  here  it 
is  pertinent  to  ask,  What  is  the  attitude,  and  with  what  measure 
of  efficiency  is  the  Church  sharing  in  this  beneficent  labor  ? 
It  goes  for  the  saying,  that  it  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  finality,  and  condemns  the  divorce  iniquity  now 
so  prevalent  and  i^ide-spread.  But  is  it  as  emphatic  in  its 
teaching,  and  as  rigid  in  its  discipline  as  the  urgency  of  the 
case  unquestionably  calls  for  ?  It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  is  not.  This  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  Church  first  of  all  to  proclaim  the  truth,  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  Christian  morality,  and  to  exercise  her 
spiritual  offices  for  the  suppression  of  immorality  and  vice.  Yet 
in  the  very  teeth  of  this  duty,  there  are  Christian  ministers  by 
the  dozens  and  scores  who  are  countenancing  this  iniquity  and 
'ending  it  their  co-operation  by  prostituting  their  sacred  office 
in  celebrating  these  adulterous  marriages.  And  their  church 
courts  call  them  to  no  reckoning.  Such  a  procedure  is  sim- 
ply outrageous  and  well  calculated  to  provoke  indignation. 
Do   these  ministers    for    one    moment  think  what  they    are 
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doing  ?  Do  they  recollect  that  in  regarding  a  divorced  person 
as  eligible  to  remarrj  (save  in  the  case  of  the  innocent  party 
in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery),  and  performing  the  ser- 
vice, they  recognize  and  approve  the  putting  asunder  of  those 
whom  God  has  joined  together?  Do  they  recollect  that  such 
marriages  according  to  the  word  of  God  involve  the  crime  of 
adultery,  and  that  they  use  the  office  of  Christ's  ministry  to 
authorize  this  foul  sin,  and  that  in  the  accompanying  prayer 
they  ask  God  to  bless  this  unclean  and  criminal  reunion  ?  The 
plea  sometimes  made  by  such  offenders,  that  if  they  refuse  some 
other  one  will  marry  the  couple,  is  supremely  mercenary  and 
contemptible.  Judas  Iscariot  might  have  plead  that  had  he 
refused  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  some  other  reprobate  would 
have  taken  it  to  betray  his  Lord.  May  it  not  be  said  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  rashness  that  in  this  particular  the 
Church  connives  at  vice  and  crime  ? 

No  time  should  be  lost  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  purging 
itself  of  this  shameful  scandal,  and  in  assuming  an  attitude  of 
bold  aggression  in  favor  of  the  truth.  It  would  contribute  more 
than  all  other  agencies  combined,  to  disseminate  abroad  correct 
views  ;  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  community ;  to  hasten 
preparations  for  social  reform  and  also  a  stringent  and  radical 
legislation  on  the  divorce  question.  A  wide-spread  effort 
should  at  once  be  inaugurated  to  secure  common  and  uniform 
action  by  the  several  branches  of  the  Church.  Let  the  higher 
judicatories  formulate  in  clear  and  emphatic  language  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  on  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Let 
each  one  announce  it  as  its  authoritative  deliverance  and  rule 
of  its  order  and  discipline.  Let  it  hold  the  membership  under 
its  control  subject  to  this  order  by  suitable  legislation,  and  exer- 
cise an  unsparing  jealousy  towards  those  who  sin  against  it 
Let  it  lay  upon  the  ministry,  with  grave  sanctions,  the  mandal 
tory  obligation  to  refuse  to  perform  the  office  of  marriage,  in 
case  of  any  divorced  person,  with  the  exception  pointed  out 
above.  Let  the  Church  take  such  high  grounds,  and  though 
the  civil  magistrate  may  still  be  at  hand  to  perform  adulterous 
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marriages,  yet  will  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  be  inspired 
with  a  growing  healthy  tone,  and  such  marriages  will  soon 
come  to  be  regarded  as  below  the  plane  of  respectability  and 
decency. 

Meanwhile  the  ministry  should  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
haye^been  culpably  yielding  to  a  false  sense  of  delicacy,  in  re- 
fraining to  so  large  an  extent,  in  their  public  ministrations,  from 
proclaiming  the  Word  of  God  on  this  important  subject.  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  have  spoken,  and  the  preacher  may  not  inno- 
cently withhold  the  inculcation  of  their  lessons.  Let  the 
Church  arouse  to  its  sacred  duty^  and  teach  the  State  its  tme 
and  heaven-ordained  office  as  regards  marriage ;  that  it  is  a  rela- 
tion which  far  transcends  any  civil  contract ;  that  it  (the  State) 
is  the  servant^  not  the  master  of  this  sacred  institution ;  that 
it  has  no  right  to  perform  the  service  which  constitutes  this 
union,  and  just  as  little  right  to  put  asunder  those  whom  Ood 
has  joined  together,  save  only  as  He  has  appointed  and  ordained 
and  clothed  it  with  authority,  and  that  it  can  transcend  its 
delegated  prerogatives  in  this  regard  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
derangement  and  ultimate  disruption  of  its  own  organic  con- 
stitution. 

But  the  divorce  iniquity  is  not  the  only  abuse  which  has 
attained  to  alarming  proportions  in  this  country.  Neither  does 
it  mark  the  farthest  confines  of  the  degeneration  of  morals  in 
our  midst.  There  are  secret  abuses  of  such  a  delicate  character 
that  modesty  and  purity  of  mind  almost  proscribe  them  as  topics 
of  ^conversation,  except  it  be  to  deprecate  them  and  open  the 
way  for  their  abatement.  They  enter  into  and  debauch  the 
sanctities  of  our  physical  nature,  and  pollute  the  springs  of 
our  social  life.  Persons,  husbands  and  wives  of  intelligence 
and  refinement,  of  otherwise  blameless  lives,  are  guilty  of 
crimes,  which  could  they  be  unearthed  from  their  dark  privacy, 
would  expose  them  to  the  rigors  of  the  criminal  law,  and  of 
evasions,  which  but  for  the  formal  defence  of  their  connubial 
relations,  would  consign  them  to  the  sink-hole  of  prostitution. 
These  relations  save  the  conduct  from  the  legal,  technical  form 
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orf  unchastitj,  but  the  eaeence  of  tfao  act,  the  intention^  the 
purely  lastful  parpose,  determine  itd'  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter. The  existence  of  these  evils,  the  prevalence  of-  the  pro- 
curement of  abortion,  and  the  far  wider  spread  prevention  of 
conceptiun,  are  notorious  and  humiliating  facts.  Physicians 
whose  facilities  for  knowledge  on  the  subject  are  exceptional 
t«ll  us  that  the  alarming  extent  to  which  these  abuses  are  prac- 
tised, is  scarcely  suspected  by  the  general  community.  In 
attestation  of  this  fact  we  are  pointed  to  the  diminishing  fecund- 
ity of  our  American  people,  especially  of  the  higher  classes. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  we  are  told,  the  average 
number  of  children  in  the  native  families  will  not  exceed  two, 
while  in  th,e  same  localities  foreign-born  parents  have  numerous 
offspring.  Indeed,  we  need  but  look  about  us  in  almost  any^ 
community,  to  note  indications  which  are  more  than  suspicious. 
How  many  young  and  healthy  married  couples  have  no  children  ? 
How  many  wives  after  giving  birth  to  one  or  two  children,  without 
any  abatement  in  health  or  vitality  on  the  part  of  either  spouse 
cease  to  bring  forth?  Others  bring  forth  at  long  and  abnormal 
intervals.  True  there  are  cases  where  infecundity  exists  from 
legitimate  causes,  but  these  your  physician  will  tell  you  are 
exceptional  and  of  infrequent  occurrence.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, these  innocent  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  evil,  are  included  in  the  general  suspicion. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  people  know  what  they  are  doing? 
Is  it  possible  that  they  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of 
which  they  are  guilty,  if  not  before  men,  at  any  rate  before  God? 
Can  they  be  aware  of  the  outrageous  wrong  they  are  perpetrat- 
ing against  the  social  order,  and  the  depth  of  more  than  beastly 
uncleanness  into  which  they  have  sunken  ?  One  can  hardly 
think  so,  except  in  case  of  those  who  fear  ^  not  God  nor  regard 
man^  and  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  criminal  indul. 
gence.  One  would  rather  believe  that  the  evil  grows  out  of  a 
want  of  reflection,  out  of  ignorance  as  to  what  is  involved  in- 
it^  and  that  a  proper,  understanding  of  the  nature,  and  the 
enormity  of  its  guilt,  would  lead  to  a  detestation  and  prompt 
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abandonment  of  the  practice.  In  this  direotioa  some  have 
spoken.  Articles  have  been  written  and  pamphlets  have  been 
published.  Those  who  would  speak  upon  the  subject  have  felt 
themselves  embarrassed  by  its  unique  and  extremely  delicate 
character.  But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  time  has  not 
come,  and  whether  the  evil  has  not  grown  to  a  magnitude  which 
calls  for  a  truce  to  a  squeamish  modesty,  and  a  bold  enuncia* 
tion  of  the  teachings  of  morality  and  the  law  of  Ood  upon  the 
subject. 

It  will  contribute  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  character 
of  the  sin,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  generally,  to  spend  a 
few  thoughts  upon  the  peculiar  position  which  the  institution 
of  marriage  holds  in  the  economy  of  God's  works,  and^its  special 
import  and  purpose.  That  it  is  a  divine  and  not  a  human  or- 
dinance, goes  for  the  saying,  and  as  has  already  sufficiently 
appeared.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  it  enters  not  as  a 
factor  specifically  into  the  scheme  of  redemption.  It  antedates 
sin,  as  the  occasion  for  soteriological  grace.  It  comes  to  us  as  a 
survivor  of  the  wreck  of  Eden,  as  a  factor  in  the  order  of 
creation.  It  is  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man,  and  finds  its 
ground  in  the  constitution  of  his  nature. 

As  the  first  in  purpose,  hence  the  last  in  realization,  man, 
embodies  the  ideal  of  the  work  of  creation.  God,  moved  by  the 
abounding  fullness  of  His  excellent  glory  and  love,  determined 
to  call  into  existence  myriads  and  hosts  of  finite  spirits,  into 
whom  as  life-forms  He  might  pour  His  blessedness,  and  fill  them 
with  His  beatific  glory.  He  made  the  world  that  it  might  be 
the  sanctuary  in  which  this  plan  might  grow  to  its  completed 
fullness.  Into  this  garden  of  delights  He  placed  man,  made 
and  fashioned  in  the  Divine  image  and  likeness,  but  bearing 
in  the  constitution  of  his  physical  nature  a  fecundity  out  of 
which  was  to  grow  a  progeny  like  unto  the  stars  in  multitude, 
and  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  in  number.  Not  all  would  He 
call  into  being  by  the  immediate  process  which  gave  birth  to 
the  first  man.  Bat  from  this  great  progenitor,  as  from  a  fruit- 
ful germ,  He  would  make  to  grow,  conditioned  by  the  free  agency 
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with  which  He  endowed  him,  the  proposed  hosts  of  rational 
intelligences.  Why  God  elected  not  to  work  by  immediate 
creative  energy,  it  needs  not  that  we  here  inquire.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know,  that  so  far  as  the  finite  mind  can  know,  He  ac- 
complishes His  wise  designs  through  intermediate  agencies,  yet 
so  as  none  the  less  to  exercise  His  creative  pbwer  and  work  His 
sovereign  will.  Thus  is  it,  that  in  the  emergence  of  the  multi- 
plying race  of  man,  God  ceased  not  the  work  of  creation  when 
He  made  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  formed  Eve 
out  of  the  rib  from  his  side,  but  the  same  energy  works  still 
through  the  instrumentality  of  human  generation,  and  will  work, 
to  the  fulfillment  of  its  ultimate  design. 

The  human  body  as  at  present  constituted,  with  gross  and 
perishable  flesh  and  blood,  enters  not  as  an  element  into  the  di- 
vine idea  of  man.  This  was  given  him  as  a  transient  expedient 
to  qualify  him  as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  creation.  This  is  the 
primary  and  controlling  office  of  our  fleshly  nature,  and  when 
this  office  is  fulfilled,  experience  teaches  us  that  it  wears  out, 
its  powers  fail  and  it  falls  into  decay.  The  same  destiny  awaits 
the  material  and  powers  of  nature,  as  these  stand  in  organic  re- 
lation to  the  human  body.  God  made  man  male  and  female  for 
this  specific  purpose,  and  when  He  laid  upon  them  the  injunc- 
tion, '^  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,"  He  did 
it,  because  for  this  purpose  did  He  constitute  them  as  they  were. 
Only  thus  could  they  fulfill  their  mission — only  thus  could  their 
nature  realize  its  beneficent  design,  and  its  appetencies  and  af- 
finities be  appeased  in  connubial  happiness  and  domestic  peace. 
Marriage  then,  with  its  privileges,  its  duties  and  its  limitations, 
is  the  ordinance  of  God  for  the  realization  of  His  creative  pur- 
pose, and  the  final  bringing  to  pass  what  was  purposed  in  the 
counsels  of  eternity  in  the  determination  to  make  man. 

Thus  considered  it  is  not  hard  to  appreciate  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  conjugal  relation,  and  to  see  the  enormity  of  the 
abuses  under  review.  The  sin  involved  in  them  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden.  It  is  an  open  re- 
volt against  the  whole  order  of  creation ; — is  to  strike  God  in 
35 
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the  face,  and  set  His  will  at  defiance.  It  is  to  mock  at  His 
purposes,  and  throw  contempt  upon  His  gracioas  designs.  It  is 
to  insult  His  most  high  Majesty,  and  to  extinguish  Hb  excel- 
lent glorj  in  the  sink  of  human  lust  and  pollution.  Besides  all 
this,  it  is  to  outrage  the  physical  nature  of  man  in  its  most  de- 
licate rights  and  privileges,  to  pervert  the  normal  activity  of  its 
noblest  powers,  and  to  precipitate  it  into  premature  decay  and 
death.  These  abuses  involve  the  desperation  of  wild  rebellion 
against  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  suicide  to  those  who 
practice  them. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  these  abuses  present  which 
may  not  be  passed  over,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  bold- 
ness of  speech.  Is  the  mother  who  procures,  or  consents  to  the 
production  of  abortion,  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  is  guilty  of 
premeditated  murder  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  un- 
born child,  whether  in  its  embryonic  or  foetal  state  is  not  a  liv- 
ing human  being.  In  conception  the  ovum  of  the  female  is  vi- 
talized by  its  organic  union  with  the  seed  of  the  male,  which  re- 
sults in  a  living  germ.  This  germ  is  the  living  child  in  em- 
bryo. In  it  are  latent  the  life  and  all  the  powers  and  qualities 
of  the  man.  It  requires  now  only  the  conditions  of  growth  and 
development.  These  are  furnished  by  the  mother's  body. 
These  conditions  furnish  no  new  elements  to  the  essence  of  the 
life  of  the  embryo  child.  They  furnish  the  nourishment,  heat, 
etc.  necessary  to  the  vital  principle  already  at  hand.  Just  as 
the  conditions  of  vegetable  growth  add  nothing  to  the  vital 
principle  of  the  germ  in  the  seed.  Whatever  modifications  may 
result  from  the  action  of  the  conditions,  are  attributable  not  to 
vitalization  but  to  nourishment  and  consequent  growth.  The 
embryo  is  the  child  in  an  undeveloped  germ,  and  to  destroy  the 
embryo,  is  to  destroy  the  child.  No  sophistical  questions  as  to 
the  point  of  time  when  the  embryo  becomes  a  human  being, 
when  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  emerges,  can  avail 
against  this  truth.  As  well  might  it  be  asked,  at  what  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  acorn,  do  the  qualities  arise  which  de- 
termine the  tree  as  a  living  white,  red  or  chestnut  oak.     There 
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is  no  such  emergence  at  all.  All  the  potentialities  of  the  life 
are  at  hand  in  the  beginning  in  the  acorn.  There  is  no  evading 
the  terrible  truth ;  those  who  procure  abortions^  are  murderers 
at  the  bar  of  God,  and  at  the  court  of  conscience.  The  civil  law^ 
while  it  falls  short  in  its  estimate  of  the  grade,  nevertheless 
holds  it  a  crime  and  a  felonj^  and  visits  it  with  sore  punish- 
ment. If  we  may  rely  upon  the  representations  which  physicians 
and  others  make  as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  heathenish  crime, 
we  may  conjecture  how  many  females  there  are,  moving  in  many 
instances  in  the  better  walks  of  life,  enjoying  a  good  reputation 
for  morality  and  honesty,  some,  sad  to  say  professed  followers 
of  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus,  who,  were  the  even  measure  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  land  meted  out  to  them,  would  be  this  day 
behind  the  bars  of  the  penitentiary,  while  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
their  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  children. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  prevention  of  conception,  is 
any  less  grave  offense  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  at  the  bar  of 
pure  morals,  than  the  one  just  considered.  At  first  thought  it 
might  be  supposed,  that  this  act  at  any  rate  does  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  life.  A  little  inquiry  int9  the  process  of  gene- 
ration, will  show  this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  vital — the  dynamic 
principle  is  in  the  seed  of  the  male,  and  the  ovum  of  the  female 
is  the  living  bosom  for  its  germination  and  development.  The 
latter  stands  related  to  it  somewhat  as  the  body  does  to  the  life. 
To  prevent  the  vital  union  of  these  two  factors,  which  it  is 
the  office  of  marriage  specifically  to  provide  for,  is  to  destroy 
both  while  in  a  state  of  violent  separation.  It  is  an  act 
of  destruction  by  culpable  prevention.  But  to  what  extent  does 
this  destruction  reach  ?  Does  it  reach  human  life  ?  As  just 
pointed  out,  the  vital  principle  is  in  the  seed  of  the  male.  Here- 
in abides  a  latent  human  being,  ready  to  more  forward  in  the 
way  of  delopment,  under  the  conditions  provided  in  the  conju- 
gal act.  To  interpose  in  any  manner  and  prevent  the  normal  is- 
sue of  the  act,  is  to  consign  the  vital  factors  involved  to  destruc- 
tion. It  is  to  destroy  a  human  life  yet  in  its  incipient  state, — 
H  is  in  so  far,  to  commit  murder.    Lest  this  should  be  esteemed 
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hoverer  phatible  they  boj  aeen,  will  opoA  eTwiaotion  k 
f oond  to  be  deetitote  of  fmfidirr.  Sxoeptioiiol  coses  bsj  arae, 
where  firooi  loalfomation  of  the  body  of  the  Mother,  or  other 
abnormalitieBy  the  frfijiiciaa  boj  lawfolly  resort  to  Tideal 
seasoresy  inTotring  the  desUoetioii  of  the  foetoa,  jost  as  in 
other  cases  the  ampatatioa  of  a  lisrii  m*  other  daogenwa  sorgi- 
cal  operations  may  beconte  necessary.  Cases  of  tUs  kind  are 
not  here  called  in  question.  It  is  only  those  where  parencsy 
withoat  medical  connsel,  throngh  fear  of  possible  danger,  aod 
for  lighter  caoses,  thns  Tiolate  the  sacred  righto  of  natare. 
Child-bearing  is  nnqnestionably  attended  with  danger,  bat  the 
percentage  of  disastrous  experiences  is  exceedingly  saall, 
while  abortion,  sabjecting  the  system  to  an  nnnatnral  ordeal  is 
attended  with  a  rastly  greato'  proportion  of  eril  results.  The 
plea  of  feebleness  of  constitution  and  impaired  health  is  largdj 
made  in  jostificatioQ  of  prerention  of  conception,  just  as  though 
experience  did  not  demonstrate,  the  percentage  of  unfor> 
tanate  issues  to  be  quite  as  large  in  the  case  of  healthy  and 
robust  mothers  as  in  the  case  of  the  frail  and  weakly.  So  that 
this  plea  is  as  good  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  since  in 
all  cases  of  maternity  there  is  more  or  less  danger,  it  would  be 
universally  yalid  if  yalid  in  these.  An  argument  which  prores 
too  much,  proves  nothing  at  all.  Many  resort  to  this  expedient 
to  escape  the  pains  of  maternity.  These  pains  are  the  fruit  of 
sin,  brought  upon  our  common  mother  and  all  her  daughters  by 
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transgression.  Bat  may  we  seek  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
one  crime  bj  committing  another  ?  If  I  lie  to  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  theft,  am  I  justified  ?  When  two  wrongs  can  be  made  to 
equal  the  right,  then  may  this  be  taken  to  be  a  valid  plea.  But 
some  one  will  urge  that  a  numerous  progeny  entails  a  frail  con- 
stitution and  delicate  health.  This  is  an  allegation  which  facts 
do  not  substantiate.  First-born  children  are  not  always  the 
healthiest  and  longest  lived,  neither  do  they  manifest  the  great- 
est moral  and  intellectual  vigor.  But  even  were  it  true,  that 
would  not  justify  the  violation  of  Ood's  ordinance.  It  is  well 
known  that  one-half  of  the  human  family  die  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  is  that  to  be  held  as  proof  that  too  many  children 
are  born  into  the  world  ?  May  we  seek  to  rectify  the  order  of 
creative  providence,  by  violating  the  Divine  command,  '^  in- 
crease and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  ?  "  Do  those  who 
die  in  infancy  and  childhood  fail  to  realize  God's  purpose  in 
creating  souls  ?  Are  they  all  failures,  and  is  their  existence 
blotted  out  ?  Is  it  true  of  them  that  they  had  better  never  have 
been  born?  No,  verily.  The  primary  interest  to  be  subserved 
in  the  creation  of  the  human  soul,  is  not  its  bodily,  not  its 
earthly  estate  and  well  being.  This  belongs  to  the  eternal  state 
beyond  this  life,  and  for  a  parent  to  prevent  an  eternity  of 
blessedness  and  of  the  glorification  of  God^  on  the  part  of  a  pos- 
sible soul^  for  fear  its  sojourn  in  this  world  might  be  brief  and 
full  of  trouble,  and  that  too  by  a  violation  of  a  ^^  thus  saith  the 
Lord/'  is  to  manifest  an  ignorance  and  depravity,  at  onqe  pro- 
found and  desperate.  Queon  Anne  of  England  who  was  the 
mother  of  seventeen  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy  ex- 
cept one  who  lived  to  childhood,  did  not  reason  thus,  nor  did 
she  esteem  it  a  shame,  as  do  so  many  now-a-days,  to  have  a 
large  family,  and  although  at  her  death  she  left  no  child  to  succeed 
her  upon  the  throne,  she  had  the  unspeakable  joy  to  know  that 
she  was  God  s  instrument  in  bringing  into  existence  seventeen 
immortal  souls,  for  His  glory,  and  their  everlasting  happiness. 
The  same  train  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  those,  who  would 
justify  their  infidelity  by  the  persuasion  that  one  or  two  chil- 
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dren  are  as  many  as  their  resources  will  warrant,  that  they  may 
be  suitably  reared  and  educated.  Poor,  flimsy  excuse.  Whose 
hand  is  it  that  supplies  their  wants  ?  Who  feeds  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field  ?  Who  teaches  them 
to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight  ?  On  the  other  hand,  who 
teaches  them  to  disobey  God,  for  fear  He  will  not  verify  His 
promise,  that  '^  all  these  things  shall  be  added "  to  those  who 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Have  they  not  rather  in 
their  little  pride  erected  a  pitiful  standard  of  worldly  comfort 
and  respectability,  and  now  allow  themselves  to  abuse  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  conjugal  state  in  seeking  to  attain  it?  As  for 
those  wives  who,  as  votaries  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  prefer 
idleness  and  dissipation  to  the  trials  of  maternity,  and  the 
homely  yet  sacred  duties  of  the  nursery — whose  desolate  homes 
hear  not  the  cooings  of  infancy  or  the  prattle  of  childhood— or 
if  by  aeeidentf  a  child  is  born  to  one  of  them,  gives  it  over 
to  be  neglected  and  warped  by  a  heartless  hireling ;  of  them  we 
scarcely  know  what  to  say.  They  are  treasuring  up  for  them- 
selves an  age  of  satiety  and  desolation,  of  unsympathizing  and 
mercenary  surroundings,  of  cold  neglect  and  remorse  in  this 
world,  while  in  the  world  to  come  there  awaits  them  a  fearful 
reckoning  for  neglected  privileges  and  duties,  the  waste  of 
talents  and  of  time,  and  the  prostitution  of  powers  to  base  and 
unclean  ends.  Moreover,  if  they  flatter  themselves  that  they 
can  arouse  the  generative  potencies  by  indulging  in  the  initial 
excitation,  and  then  balk  them  by  illegitimate  interference,  with- 
out a  recoil  in  the  form  of  broken  health  and  physical  suffer- 
ing, they  little  understand  the  extreme  delicacy  and  sensitive- 
ness of  the  vital  functions  of  the  human  body.  Physicians 
alone  are  cognizant  of  the  widespread  misery,  the  premature 
decay  and  death  which  are  brought  to  pass,  by  this  inexorable 
protest  of  a  violated  nature. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  verily  amazing,  that  those  who  commit 
these  crimes,  should  fail,  seemingly,  to  discern  their  grossly 
immoral  and  licentious  character.  In  deliberately  defeating 
the  primary  design  of  marriage,  and  using  its  privileges  for  the 
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mere  gratification  of  sensual  passion,  they  rob  the  conjugal  in- 
tercourse of  its  purity  and  chastity,  and  turn  it  into  a  legal 
whoredom.  It  involves  just  this,  that  the  wife  is  degraded  to 
the  status  of  a  mUtresBy  she  plays  the  role  of  a  legal  prostitute 
to  her  husband,  while  he,  consenting  to  this  beastly  outrage,  is 
making  a  harlot  of  his  wife.  It  passes  comprehension  that  such 
things  should  exist  in  a  community,  and  on  the  part  of  persons 
making  pretensions  to  morality  and  Christianity,  or  even  com- 
mon decency.  And  the  wonder  is  that  a  righteous  God  does 
not  visit  such  bestiality  with  immediate  and  condign  pun- 
ishment. 

In  the  face  of  the  known  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  evils, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  on  the  part  of 
only  too  many  who  make  high  claims  to  morality,  and  who 
dare,  as  professing  Christians,  to  approach  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  what  is  the  ministry  of  Christ  to  do  ?  This  is  a  sub- 
ject so  delicate,  of  such  surpassing  difficulty  to  treat,  that  its 
presentation  from  the  pulpit  is  a  matter  of  questionable  expe- 
diency. Its  presentation  in  private  conversation,  to  those  who 
are  guilty,  as  they  would  almost  surely  resent  the  imputation, 
would  be  attended  with  almost  forbidding  embarrassment. 
What  can  be  done?  Were  the  Publication  Boards  of  the 
several  Churches  to  publish  inexpensive  tracts,  setting  forth 
with  incisive  brevity  the  shocking  immorality  and  appalling 
sinfulness  of  these  practices,  might  they  Aot  be  placed  in  the 
pews,  to  be  taken  for  perusal  by  the  members  and  frequenters 
of  the  churches  ?  Certainly,  some  who  have  fallen  into  the 
evil,  are  ignorant  of  its  terribly  sinful  character,  and  need  only 
to  be  instructed  that  they  may  flee  from  it,  while  many  others 
may  be  saved  from  it  in  time  to  come. 
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Wie  emlkd  the  altgntion  oi  the  leaden  oi  the  Beriev  to  this  mik 
vhen  it  vas  first  poblished  fix  jemn  a«>.  It  is  oimeoeaBaiT,  theiefcre, 
at  this  late  dar,  to  saj  anjthii^  mOTe  oiits  general  cfaaimctcr  mod  medtB. 
The  book  has  been  reeeired  l^  the  theological  public  with  mdi  iKwor. 
It  has  alreadj  leached  a  fomth  edition,  and  of  the  earlier  edition  about 
kmr  thoQsaDd  copica  hare  been  sold.  The  i^esent  frfitkin  is  mi^ 
enlarged  and  improred,  eqwdaU j  the  part  relating  to  the  Pentateach, 
vhere  the  anthor  now  diBCttflKB  the  later  criticism  aa  lepttatnted  br 
Piofl  Kajser,  WHIhamifn,  Knenen  and  W.  BobertBon  Smith,  and 
endeavors  to  shew  the  CdsitT  of  thor  theory,  diat  the  prieathr  laws  of 
the  middle  bo<^  of  the  Pentatench  were  not  reoorded  until  the  period 
of  the  Babrlonian  capdritr  and  were  completed  about  the  time  of  Eoi. 
In  thia  rerised  and  enlaiged  form,  the  book  deserrea  and  wiO  donbtleM 
achieve  still  greater  sncceaw,  as  showing  what  strict  oonaerratism  od 
Biblical  qoesdons  has  to  sar  on  its  own  behalf  in  opposition  to  the  often- 
times  wild  hypotheses  of  modem  critics. 


Theological  E!rcTCLOP.ai>LA  axd  Methodology.    Ob  the  Basis  of  Hsfoi- 
Uch.     Bv  George  R.  Croc^  D.  D^  and  John  F.  Bant,  D.  D.     Xer  York: 
•  Phillips  k  Hunt,    anriimari:  Walden  A  Slowe.    1884. 

This  EDCTclopcdia  and  Methodoloer  is  the  third  TY^iuiie  of  the  *'  Li- 
brary of  Biblical  and  Theolofrical  Eitefatare,'*  edited  br  Bers^  Drs. 
George  B  Crooks  and  John  F.  Hnrst,  and,  as  well  aa  the  preoediiig 
Tolomes  of  the  same  librai%,  is  a  raloable  oootribotion  to  American  and 
English  TheologT.  It  is  based,  as  stated  in  the  title  page,  on  the  Tohime 
OD  the  same  subject  by  Ber.  Dr.  Karl  Hagenbach,  for  manr  years  the 
eminent  Profeesor  of  Tbeolofcy  in  the  Unirersity  of  BaseL  llie  biblio- 
grapby  of  the  originjd  work  has,  howerer,  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
adding  the  titles  of  English  and  American  books  in  each  d^Mirtment 
and  thus  the  osefalneas  of  the  book  has  been  greaUy  increased. 

In  the  Introdaction  to  the  work  we  are  informed  that  Theological  En- 
cyclopedia "  is  a  sorrey  of  all  departments  of  theology,  with  a  statement 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  each ",  and  that  Methodology  **  is 
applied  encyclopsdia  ^,  and  contains  ^  the  re^ulatire  oonclnsiood  from 
the  principles  and  historical  character  of  a  science,  which  are  requisite 
for  tne  process  of  appropriation.*'  We  are  also  informed  that  "  the  rela- 
tion of  Theological  Encrclopedia  to  the  body  of  theological  science  is 
twofold;  it  stands  at  tlie  threshold  of  the  coarse  as  an  inirodmci^nf 
science,  and  serves  a  complementary  purpose  for  him,  who  has  arrived  at 
its  end,  bv  collecting  tog^her  the  results  obtained."  This  treatise, 
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accordingly,  will  be  found  useinl  not  only  to  theological  students,  but 
also  to  ministers  generally. 

The  work  consists  besides  the  Introduction,  of  two  principal  parts,  and 
an  Appendix.  The  Introduction  treats  of  the  idea  and  scope  of  Ency- 
clopseoia  and  Methodology  and  of  their  importance.  Part  first  deals 
witn  General  EncyclopsBdia.  In  it  Theology  is  considered  as  a  positive 
science,  and  the  relation  to  it  of  Philology,  Mathematical  and  [Natural 
Science,  the  Arts  and  General  Culture,  and  Philosophy  are  exhibited 
and  discussed.  The  relations  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  ana  Logic  to  Theo- 
logy are  likewise  considered  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  attention 
directed  to  the  leading  tendencies  of  theological  thought  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Church  down  to  tne  present  time.  Part 
second  consists  of  Special  Theological  Encyclopsedia.  It  is  divided  into 
four  chapters  treating  respectively  of  Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic, 
and  Practical  Theology.  The  Appendix  contains  first  a  large  number  of 
titles,  chiefly  of  English  and  American  works  upon  the  relations  of 
Religion  and  Science,  and  secondly ^  of  a  list  of  Histories  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  the  United  States.  The  subjects  considered  are  all  treated 
with  great  ability  and  the  work  in  every  respect  is  a  most  excellent  one. 

A  HiOHBB  Catechism  of  Theolooy.    By  William  Burt  Pope^  D.  D.,  Theo- 
I.  loj^cal  Tutor,  Didsbury  College,  Manchester.    New  York:  Phillips  A  Hunt. 
Cincinnati:  W alden  &  Stowe.    1884. 

This  volume  is  a  treatise  on  Systematic  Theology  in  the  form  of 
Question  and  Answer.  The  theology  presented  is  that  generally 
accepted  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  metiiod  pursued  is 
that  mostly  followed  in  treatises  on  Dogmatic  Theology.  After  a  brief 
introduction,  the  Christian  Revelation  and  the  Rule  of  Faith  are  con- 
sidered, and  then  in  regular  order,  Ood,  God  and  the  Creature,  Sin,  the 
Mediatorial  Work  of  the* Redeemer,  the  Application  of  Redemption,  and 
the  Last  Things  are  treated  of.  The  questions  throughout  the  worx  are 
put  with  much  skill,  and  the  answers  are  clear  and  generally  very  satis- 
factory. Of  its  kind  the  work  is  a  truly  admirable  one,  and  we  would 
commend  it  to  all  who  would  ac(]uaint  themselves  with  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Church,  in  whose  interest  it  has  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished. All  the  various  denominations  of  Christians,  we  think,  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  have  their  theology  presented  in  the  same  form 
if  it  were  done  with  equal  ability.  The  careful  study  of  such  a  work  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  generally,  we  feel  assured,  would  result  in 
much  good.  It  would  tend  to  protect  them  against  falling  into  serious 
errors  and  to  make  their  Christian  life  more  firm  and  complete. 

Cbitical  and  Exegetical  Hand-book  op  the  Qospel  op  John.  By 
Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th.  D^  Ober-Consistorialrath,  Hanover. 
Translated  from  the  fifth  Edition  of  the  Cferman  by  Rev.  William  Urwick, 
M.  A.  The  translation  revised  and  edited  by  Frederick  Crombie,  D.  D., 
Prof,  of  Biblical  Critioismy  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.  With  a  preface 
and  suplementar^  Notes  to  the  American  Edition  by  A.  C.  Kendrick.  D.  D., 
Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rochester.  New  York :  Funk  dc  Wag- 
nails.    1884. 

The  same  excellencies  that  characterize  the  preceding  volumes  of 
Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Edition  of  Meyer^s  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  characterize  the  present  volume.     The  additions  of  the 
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A  Tcxs-lkrMk  iM'  CtOccH.    Bt  Joms  SvHt,  M.  A^ 

SoMiee  Tiiy—  a  dbe  Umimmit  of  C     *  ^  *         *" 

ckfe  Vieiorn  UurcnitT ;  Isie  Ftmtb 

UsxT«niCT  of  LoadaB;'Aadb0r  of' 

D.  Xpfieum  ic  CmmipHKf,  1, 1,  aad  5  Bowl  Street.    ld»ft. 

TheobyeetoftiiiiToIaBe  ktomeMBt  the  lesding  &cli  andtntlhiof 
Mental  Sdeoce  Tlie  author  holds  that  F^^chologT,  while  a  adeoee  of 
Jtfia^  is  a. SeioKe  of  miiML  Bf  thk  he  means  *"  fint  of  all,  that  is  deab 
with  erenti  orproooses  which  agree  with  the  phenomena  of  die  external 
world,  in  exhioiting  orderiinem  or  nniformitj  of  sneceaBioOy  and  so  aze 
sncceptible  of  being  brought  onder  d^nice  \mm%  ;  and,  seeoodlj,  that  it 
has  in  its  own  instmments  and  methods  of  research  whenproperh' 
understood,  an  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  these  lawa^"  He  duims 
lor  P^chologT  ''  a  place  apart  from  the  physical  sciences,  as  the  faada- 
mental  moral  science,'*  bot  at  the  same  time  follows  '^the  modem 
tendency  to  supplement  the  properly  p^y^chological  study  of  mind  br  die 
physiological  study  of  its  nerrons  conditioos  and  concomitants^'*  With 
Lewes,  he  holds  that  ^  since  in  psychology  we  are  specially  concsned 
with  that  type  of  mental  dcTelopment,  which  presents  itself  in  members 
of  ciTilized  communities,  we  must  gire  prominence  to  the  edncatiTe 
influence  of  that  elaborate  social  system,  inrolring  the  stracture  of 
language,  traditional  forms  of  thought,  9ui^  with  which  each  indindual 
comes  ^m  the  first  into  intimate  contact.'*  MoreoTer,  he  informs  us 
that  he  has  sought ''  to  gire  a  practical  turn  to  the  exposition  by  bringii^ 
out  the  bearing  of  the  subject  on  the  conduct  and  cultiTation  <^  mind, 
and  has  added  *'  special  sections  in  a  separate  type  dealing  with  the 
bearing  of  the  science  on  Education.'^ 

The  work  throughout  is  written  in  a  clear  and  attractire  style  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  useful  information  relating  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Though  we  do  not  agree  with  the  author  on  some 
important  points,  we  can,  nerertheless,  recommend  the  work  aa  a  rain- 
able  contrioution  to  psychological  science.  Those  especially  who  would 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  more  recent  yiews  adTanced  regarding 
man's  intellectual  powers,  should  procure  this  treatise  and  carefully 
study  its  contents.  Much  can  be  learned  firom  it  even  by  those  who 
cannot  accept  all  its  teachings.  The  book  we  would  yet  state  is 
beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  contains  orer  scTen  hundred 
pages.  D.  Appleton  h  Co.  deserre  the  thanks  of  students  generally  for 
publishing  the  work  in  such  nne  style. 
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The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses.  Some  of  the  Chief  Facts  in  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  and  the  Anthority  of  the  Evangelical  Narratives  considered  in  Lectures 
chiefly  preached  at  St.  James,  Westminster.  By  Henry  Waoe.  B.  D.,  D.  D.. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Professor  ox  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  King's  College,  London,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    1883. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  nine  lectures  which  treat  respectively  of  the 
Christian  Creed  and  its  Evidence,  the  Results  of  Modem  Criticism,  the 
Birth  of  our  Lord,  the  Name  of  Jesus,  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  our  Lord,  the  Witness  to  our  Lord's  Resurrection, 
our  Lord's  Return  to  Judgment,  and  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  desi^ 
of  the  author  in  preparing  these  lectures  and  giving  tnem  to  the  public, 
*^  was,"  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  "  to  exhibit  the  real  character 
and  results  of  modem  criticism  in  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  credibility  and  spiritual 
significance  of  the  main  facts  in  the  Evangelical  Narratives."  What  he 
designed  to  do  he  has  successfully  accomplished.  In  the  first  two 
Lectures  he  very  clearly  shows  that  the  critical  in(|uirie3  of  the  last  fift^ 
years  have  sienally  failed  to  establish  any  objections  against  the  tradi- 
tional authorship  of  the  four  Gospels.  In  the  remaining  Lectures  he 
just  as  clearly  demonstrates  the  credibilitv  of  the  Gospels  as  to  the  main 
facts  of  our  Lord's  life  to  which  thev  bear  witness.  These  Lectures 
throughout,  indeed,  are  written  in  suck  a  way  as  to  carry  conviction  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  position  taken  in  them.  Their  style  is  unusually 
clear  and  forcible,  and  on  every  pase  almost  they  give  evidence  of 
superior  scholarship.  They  deserve  to  be  wideljr  circulated  and  carefully 
read.  Within  a  brief  compass  thsy  present  just  such  information  as 
should  be  generalljr  possessed,  and  as  is  especially  suited  to  the  wants  of 
those  whose  histoncal  faith  in  the  Gk)6pels  has  been  shaken. 

Sources  of  Histobt  in  the  Pentateuch.  Six  Lectures  delivered  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on  the  Stone  foundation,  March  1882.  By 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College.  New 
York  :  Anson  D.  Randolph  &  Company,  900  Broadway,  Cor.  20Ui  St. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  are  the  Earliest  Cosmogony, 
Early  Man,  the  Early  Arts,  the  Earliest  Consanguinities,  the  Early 
Movements  of  the  Nations,  and  the  Early  Documents.  There  is  also  an 
Appendix  giving  an  Extract  from  Stack's  Article  on  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  last  Edition  of  Herzog*s  Beal-Encyklopadie,  Leipzig,  1882.  The 
object  of  the  author  in  discussing  these  subjects  is  to  "  set  forth  in  the 
direct  and  affirmative  aspect  the  claims  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  book  of 
orinns,  coA^ning  the  sources  of  all  our  earliest  consecutive  knowledge, 
ana  alone  solving  those  great  (questions  concerning  the  human  race 
which  must  be  asked  and  which  lie  otherwise  unanswered."  Accordingly 
the  views  presented  and  defended  in  these  Lectures  are  those  most  gene- 
rally held  by  conservative  theologians.  President  Bartlett  thinks  that 
"  the  attempts  to  invalidate  the  traditional  view  in  regard  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  I'entateuch  may  all  be  characterized  as  efforts  to  set  aside 
the  usual  laws  of  evidence  by  evasions  and  side-issues, — chiefly  unwar- 
ranted inferences  or  unfounded  assertions,"  and  he  holds  as  regards  the 
latest  form  of  objections  as  presented  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  and  in 
part  interpreted  by  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  that  "  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  little  time  for  rallying  to  the  defence,  and  we  shall  see  this  airy 
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fabric  like  its  predecessora  vanish  into  thin  air."  The  Lectures  throughout 
give  evidence  that  ihe  author  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  to  which  his  subjects  belong  and  that  he  knows  how 
to  present  his  topics  and  points  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The 
volume  containing  them,  though  only  a  16mo.  of  247  pages,  is  neverthe- 
less a  valuable  contribution  to  theology  and  will  be  sure  to  be  reeid  widi 
interest  and  profit. 

Shobt  Histobt  of  Chbistian  Missions  from  Abraham  and  Paul  to  Carey. 
Livingstone  and  Duff.  By  Geoige  Smith,  LL.  D..  F.  R.  Q.  S.,  Companion  of 
the  oi^er  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Author  of  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Wilson,'  *  br.  Doff/ 
etc.    Edinborg :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  Qeorge  Street  1884. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private 
Students,  edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander 
Whyte,  D.  D.,  and  published  hj  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinbur^.  As  stated  in 
the  title  page  it  gives  a  short  history  of  Missions  from  Abraham  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  Judaic 
Preparation,  B.  C.  2000  to  A.  D.  70 ;  Part  II,  of  the  Latin  Preparation, 
A.  D.  70  to  1784 ;  Part  III,  of  the  English  Speaking  Universal  Evange- 
lization^ 1784  to  1884.  In  these  various  parts  of  the  book  a  great  d^of 
useful  mformation  respecting  the  work  of  missions  is  given.  Owing  to 
the  great  importance  or  this  form  of  Christian  work,  it  would  be  well  if 
not  merely  tne  members  of  Bible  Classes  but  Christians  generally  would 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
Ministers  especially  will  find  it  very  advantageous  to  have  this  volume 
within  easy  reach  when  called  upbn  to  prepare  Missionary  Addresses,  as 
it  furnishes  a  large  number  of  valuable  facts  and  statistics  in  a  very  con- 
venient form.  The  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  we  would  yet  add,  gives 
a  short  but  serviceable  Bibliography  of  Missions. 

Is  God  Knowablb  ?  By  the  Rev.  J.  Iverach,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of 
Moses."    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.    1884. 

This  work  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  "  The  Theological  Library" 
now  being  published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London.  The  object  of 
this  Library  is  to  Airnish  a  series  of  small  books  on  the  doctrines  which 
recent  debate  has  brought  prominently  before  the  public  mind.  All  the 
volumes  are  to  be  prepared  oy  competent  writers  and  are  to  be  condensed 
in  expression,  biblical  in  doctrine,  and  catholic  in  spirit. 

The  question  discussed  in  the  present  volume  the  author  not  unaptly 
styles  the  Question  of  the  hour.  Its  importance  is  unquestionable.  Mo- 
dern unbelief  seems  especially  inclined  to  be  agnostic.  But  practically 
agnosticism  amounts  to  the  same  thin^  as  atheism.  For  a  God  that  is 
wholly  unknowable  is  to  all  intents,  so  mr  as  man's  conscious  life  is  con- 
cerned, no  God  at  all. 

The  thesis  which  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  seeks  to  maintain 
is,  that  God  ''is  spirit;  personal,  self-conscious,  and  capable  of  entering 
into  personal  relations  with  finite  spirits  and  that  He  may  be  known  in  a 
very  true  and  real  sense  of  the  word  knowledge."  In  maintaining  this 
thesis,  we  think,  he  has  proved  himself  eminently  successful. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  In  the  first  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  Question,  and  in  the  nine  following  chapters  the  follow- 
ing subjects  are  discussed  in  the  order  here  given :  Personality  and  the 
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Manifestation  of  it  in  histoiy,  AnthropomorphiBm.  Dean  Mansel  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  AgnosticiBm  of  Science,  tne  Search  after  Gtod, 
the  Hebrew  Solution*  the  Greek  Solution,  the  Christian  Solution,  and  the 
Conception  of  Gk>d.  The  chapter  on  Personality  and  its  manifestation  in 
history  is  especially  fine  and,  in  the  highest  degree,  conyincin^.  No  part 
of  the  work,  however,  is  dull,  and  no  one  who  b^ns  to  reaa  it  will  be 
likely  to  lay  it  down  before  he  has  finished  it.  We  commend  it  to  all  our 
readers.    It  is  a  masterly  defence  of  an  important  truth. 

Life  :  Is  It  Worth  Livinq  ?  By  the  Bey.  John  Marshall  Lanff,  D.  D.. 
Minister  of  the  Barony  PariBh,  Qlaiigow.  Aathor  of  "  Heaven  ana  Home," 
*'  The  Last  Sapper  of  the  Lora,"  etc.  London :  Hodder  A  Stoughton,  27 
Paternofiter  Bow.    1864. 

This  volume  like  the  preceding  one  belongs  to  the  "  Theological  Li- 
brary,'' published  b^  Hodder  ana  Stoughton,  London.  It  deals  with  an 
old  question,  but  with  one,  nevertheless,  which  will  be  likely  to  engage 
the  earnest  tnought  of  man  until  the  end  of  time.  The  contrast  between 
the  expectations  of  life  and  what  is  realized  in  our  earthly  existence  will 
continually  cause  it  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  present  volume 
the  question  is  considered  from  a  Christian  standpoint 

Though  Dr.  Lans  is  not  as  brilliant  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  as  is  Mr.  Mallock,  yet  the  views  which  he  presents  are  much 
sounder.  His  work  is  both  critical  and  expository.  He  reviews  critically 
the  various  theories  of  the  worth  of  life  wnich  are  opposed  to,  or  fall  short 
of,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  holds  himselfjustified  by  the 
examination  of  antitheistic  theories  in  maintaining  that  every  concep- 
tion of  life  is  unworkable  which  denies  or  ignores  a  super-natural  refer- 
ence/'and  that  ''the  chief  interest  of  life  is  directly  or  inoirectly  a  religious 
interest."  He  then  brings  forward  and  expounds  the  distinctive  truths 
of  our  catholic  Christian  faith  **  as  witnessing  to  the  essential  worth  of 
life  and  as  revealing  the  way  in  which  this  worth  may  be  realized  in 
different  circumstances  and  conditions.''  The  work,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated,  abounds  in  instructive  criticism  and  in 
forcible  expositions  of  important  truths,  and  as  a  whole  presents  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  Christianity. 

A  Study  of  Obioins;  or,  the  Problems  of  Knowledge,  of  Being,  and  of  Duty. 
By  E.  De  Pres8ens6,  D.  D..  Aathor  of  Jesns  Christ :  His  Times,  Ufe  and  Work," 
"  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,"  etc.  New  York :  James  Pott  A  Co.,  12 
Afitor  Place.    1884. 

The  distinguished  author  of  "Jesus  Christ:  His  Times,  Life  and 
Work/'  and  of  **  The  Early  Yean  of  Christianit^r,"  in  this  volume,  enters 
on  the  discussion  of  the  pnilosophical  and  scientmc  questions  of  the  day. 
His  aim  in  this  discussion  is  to  bring  before  his  readers  the  conflict 
which  is  going  on  between  the  thinkers  of  our  age,  and  in  which  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity  are  involved,  and  to  do  something  to 
dispel  the  fatal  misconception  that  science  and  conscience,  liberty  and 
rehgion  are  incompatible.  Throughout  the  treatise,  he  appeals  only  to 
the  authentic  exponents  of  science  for  evidence  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  under  consideration.  He  admits  the  complete  independence 
of  science  and  would  fully  vindicate  its  claims  in  this  respect.  He  main* 
tains  that  '^  it  can  not  recognise  any  authority  whatever  which  would 
fetter  it  in  ita  course  of  free  inquiry.  "Neither  the  Bible  nor  the  coancilfl  '* 
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he  holds,  **  have  any  prescriptive  right  to  control  science ;  bat  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  bound  not  to  receive  the  arbitrary  commands  of 
any  of  the  exponents  of  vaunted  free  thought.  To  think  freely  is  to  lay 
aside  all  prejudice  and  to  accept  simply  the  results  of  experience."  EL 
moreover,  declares  that  he  **  is  increasin^lv  convinced  that  experimental 
science  is  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  principles  of  theism/'  and  that  '*  it  is 
not  the  province  of  science  to  demonstrate  those  princi})l€»,*'  but  that 
**  all  that  can  be  fairly  asked  of  it  is  to  recognize  their  possibility.^'  This 
being  granted  he  believes  that "  other  processes  of  experiment,  aoapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  supply  its  demonstration." 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  pro- 
blem of  knowledge,  the  second  and  third,  of  the  problem  of  being,  and 
thefourihf  of  the  problem  of  duty.  All  these  problems  are  discussed  in 
a  most  masterly  manner.  The  various  theories  relating  to  them,  and 
which  are  now  especially  claiming  attention,  are  carefully  reviewed,  and 
analyzed  and  criticised  with  great  precision  and  perspicuitv.  In  this 
volume,  indeed,  de  Pressens^  shows  himself  to  be  no  less  gifted  as  a  philo- 
sopher than  in  former  volumes  he  proved  himself  gift^  as  a  historian. 
As  a  critical  exposition  of  the  contending  philosophies  of  the  da3r,  written 
from  a  Christian  standpoint,  we  know  of  no  treatise  that  excels  it 

The  work  has  been  well  translated  into  English  by  Annie  Harwood, 
who  also  translated  some  of  the  oUier  works  of  the  same  author.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Pott  &  Co  in  a  cheap  yet  excellent  form. 

System  of  Chkistian  Theology.  By  Henry  B.  Smithy  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Edited  by  William  S.  Karr,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Hartford  Theol(^ 
cal  Seminary,  New  York.:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  714  Broadway.    1884. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Dogmatic  Theology  will  find  this  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  volume.  Among  American  theologians  there  have 
been  few  more  profound  and  acute  thinkers  than  the  late  Professor  Smith, 
whose  system  of  theology  is  given  to  the  public  in  its  pages* 

The  work,  as  indicated  in  the  title  page,  was  not  prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  Prof.  Smith  himself,  but  has  been  formed  from  complete  sets  of 
notes  of  his  lectures  on  theology  taken  by  his  students  in  dinerent  years, 
and  from  sketches  and  outlines  of  his  lectures  as  left  by  him  in  manu- 
script, and  from  selections  from  a  number  of  his  unpublished  sermons. 
Though  consequently  not  as  complete  in  everv  respect  as  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  if  the  author  himself  had  given  it  its  final  form,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  important  contribution  to  theological  science,  and 
in  some  respects  all  the  more  valuable,  because  it  allows  us  occasionally 
to  see  the  process  by  which  the  theologian  reached  his  conclusions. 

Theology,  as  presented  in  this  volume,  is  Calvinistic,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  Christological.  Prof.  Smith  maintains  the  views  generally  ac- 
cepted by  Calvinists.  but  presents  them  from  a  Christo-centric  stand- 
point. The  centre  oi  his  system  is  redemption,  and  the  centre  of  redemp- 
tion is  Christ  Himself.  The  treatise  beiore  us,  accordingly,  falls  into 
three  principal  divisions.  The  first  division  treats  of  the  Antecedents  of 
Eedemption,  the  second  of  Redemption  itself,  and  the  third  of  the  King- 
dom of^ Redemption.  Under  the  nrst  division  the  author  discusses  the 
Christian  doctrine  respecting  God,  Christian  Cosmology,  Christian  An- 
thropology and  Christian  Hsematology.  In  the  second  division  he  treats 
of  the  Incarnation  in  its  general  nature  and  objects,  and  of  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Mediator.    The  third  division  presents  his  views  on  the 
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union  between  Christ  and  the  individual  believer  as  effected  bv  the  Holy 
Spirit,  on  justification,  on  the  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church,  and 
on  the  consummation  of  redemption  in  time  and  eternity. 

The  work  is  truly  deserving  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  minister 
and  student  of  theology.  Its  careful  study  will  tend  to  invigorate  the 
intellect  and  to  quicken  the  spiritual  life.   ' 

Thb  LottD'8  Supper  Historically  Considered.  By  the  Eev.  O.  A.  Jacob,  D.  D.. 
formerly  Head  Master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  author  of  "The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  of  the  New  Testament,''  etc.,  London :  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University 
Press,  Warehouse,  Amen  Comer,  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday,  Fleet  Street. 

The  professed  purpose  of  this  little  volume  is  to  present  "  a  short  but 
comprenensive  view  of  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  present  time."  This  history 
is  substantially  derived  from  the  exhaustive  work  of  Rev.  Charles 
Hebert,  D.  D.,  published  some  four  years  ago,  and  entitled :  The  Lord's 
Supper,  History  of  Uninspired  Teaching,"  and  which  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  principal  ecclesiastical  authors  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  this  subject  from  A.  D.  75  to  1875.  The  conclusion  at  which 
Dr.  Jacob  arrives  in  this  historical  review,  is  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
merely  a  memorial  of  the  one,  all-sufficient  sacrifice  offered  once  for  all 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross.  He  claims  that  no  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine  has  any  scriptural  authority.  As  to  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  he  says :  "  There  is  no  presence  of 
Christ's  real  body  and  blood  in,  or  with,  or  under  the  form  or,  the  bread 
and  wine.  There  is  no  real  presence,  but  a  retU  absencef  of  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  made  man  ;  for  it  is  onlv  during  His  absence  that  this  Sacra- 
ment is  to  be  used — 'Ye  do  show  the  Lonrs  death  till  He  come.*  The 
Lord  Jesus,  in  His  divine  nature,  is  present  in  the  heart  of  the  faitJi- 
ful  communicant,  as  He  dwells  in  our  nearts  by  faith  in  other  devotions 
also.  But  the  bod^  and  blood  of  Christ  here  represented  are  His  body 
which  died,  and  His  blood  which  was  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  they  are 
now  nowhere;  for  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  like  that  which  His  people 
will  one  dav  have,  is  no  longer  '  the  body  of  his  humiliation,'  consisting 
of  flesh  ana  blood,  but  a  spiritual  body,  *  the  body  of  His  glory.* "  From 
this  statement  our  readers  will  be  able  to  understand  the  drift  of  this 
historical  review.  The  work  we  would  yet  add  is  a  truly  able  and  inter- 
esting one,  and  will  repay  study  on  the  part  of  those  even  who  cannot 
accept  the  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives. 

The  Principles  and  Pbactice  of  Common  School  Education.  By 
James  Currie,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College, 
Edinbura.  AuUior  of  ''The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  and  Intant- 
School  ^ucation,"  "  Elements  of  Musical  Analysis,"  **  First  Musical  Gram- 
mar,*' etc.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    1884. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  work.  On  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  we 
know  of  no  other  equal  to  it.  On  every  page  it  gives  evidence  that  its 
author  is  a  man  of  true  culture  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  trained,  experi- 
enced and  judicious  teacher.  The  views  which  he  advances  we  consider 
unusually  sound  and  practical. 

The  work,  which  is  a  closely  yet  very  legiblv  printed  12mo.,  of  424 
pages,  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion.   In  it  are  discussed  in  a  very  masterly  and  interesting  manner  the 
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function  of  the  school^  the  conditions  and  objects  of  moral  and  religioDi 
edacatioQ,  the  different  subjects  of  intellectual  instruction,  and  the  coltl- 
vation  of  the  senses,  the  imagination  and  memory,  the  jadgmenti  Am 
power  of  connected  thinking,  and  the  taste  and  physical  edacuon.        ' 
Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  Khool        ] 
management,  and  presents  very  valuable  suggestions  with  refiarenoe  to       ^/ 
organization,  discipline,  and  the  art  of  teaching.    In  Part  IH,  method  !i        I 
considered,  and  very  full  and  clear  instruction  nven  as  to  the  oonne  tiuii       \ 
should  be  pursued  in  teaching  the  various  brancnes  of  a  Common  School 
Education. 

We  would  especially  commend  this  volume  to  all  who  have  to  do  iridi       * 
the  instruction  of  youth.    A  careful  study  of  its  contents  on  the  put  of       i 
teachers  and  parents  generally,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  prodncnTO  of 
much  good.  , 
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and  t.ilkeil  (it;  .  It  is  iinii>iii  nsid>Ie  in  eveiy  lionsebuM 
ubereanv  :ittr'in|>i  is  nrndi'  u>  Keep  up  with  the  curient 
thoiiuiilor  llied:ty."      Haitfmtl  Coiituhl. 

"  Ki»r«mo«.iof  tile  tH'lectle.  jh-iHid.e-ls  "—X,}'.  \\\;Ul. 

"  No  re:Mh>r  who  innkr«  biiiiFCli  fMiiiIiar  \\\\\\  lt««  •'ou- 
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